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PREFACE. 


This  book  endeavors  to  present  an  account  of  the  diagnostic 
methods  and  processes  needed  by  competent  practitioners  of  the 
present  date.  It  differs  from  otlier  books  on  tlie  subject  in  that  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  describe  t^^clniical  processes  witli  which  the 
writer  has  no  personal  familiarity  and  gives  no  space  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  tests  whicli  he  believes  to  be  useless. 

To  gain  genuine  familiarity  with  all  the  technical  processes  de- 
scribed in  most  books  on  physical  diagnosis  such  familiarity  as 
makes  one  competent  to  use  them  witli  due  regard  for  the  sources 
and  limits  of  error  inherent  in  tlu'in — needs  more  than  the  life-time 
of  one  man.  Hut  unless  one  has  one's  self  used  a  technical  process 
long  enough  to  gain  this  sort  of  nuistery  over  it,  one  cannot  prop- 
erly describe  it,  far  less  recommend  it  to  otliers.  Because  of  my  lack 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  such  methods  as  cystoscopy,  ophthal- 
moscopy, and  laryngoscopy  I  have  attem})ted  no  description  of  them, 
although  I  believe  tliey  should  sooner  or  later  l)e  mastered  by  every 
internist.     All  that  I  have  described  I  know  by  ])rolonged  use. 

A  book  constructed  on  this  basis  should  make  obvious  what  its 
writer  considers  important  and  what  unimportant,  and  reveal 
therein  not  only  his  opinions  but  his  ])er8onal  limitations.  But  1 
l)elieve  there  is  no  longer  a  denuuid  for  books  that  attem})t  impar- 
tially to  present  all  that  has  been  or  is  now  thought  of  value  by 
some  one.  The  personal  equation  cannot  and  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. In  diagnosis  as  in  therapeutics  "  llltfff  doyoufindrmlua' 
ble?^^  is  the  question  that  our  contemporaries  ask  of  any  one  of  us, 
not  "  What  has  been  rerommeiided?  ^^ 

In  the  endeavor  further  to  break  down  the  false  distinction  be- 
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tweeii  clinical  diagnosis  and  laUtratory  diagnosis  I  hare  described 
all  the  methods  of  getting  at  an  organ — r.y.,  the  kidney — in  a  sin 
gle  section.  Palpation,  thermometry,  nrinalysis  are  different  proc- 
esses bv  whii-h  we  n.av  irather  inf«iniiation  about  the  kidnev.  The 
student  should  W  aonisinuied  t«»  think  of  them  and  practise  them 
in  flo>e  s«.MjUeii*v. 

For  tilt'  >aii.e  rfas«:ni  the  most  imiH>rtant  methi>4is  of  investigat- 
ing Tii^  stoiiiinh  iiiivv  U-r-ii  grouj.»ed  titgethi-r  without  any  distinction 
of  "clinical  "  <uni  **hii»«»Kirory  "  juixviiure. 

For  the  il  lust  rations  I  owe  many  thanks  to  many  persons,  espe- 
cially to  l»i>.  FM.r.k  r.ii:iiit:>,  A.  K.  l;..>e..tt,  K.  !l.  l5radford,  E. 
i:.  i'aiM.n,  J.  Kveivrr  Dutton,  K.  T.  K.l.<:,  .T«.el  E.  <;oldthwait, 
J.  S.  HaMane,  Fiv.l.ij.  k  T.  Lord,  R.  W.  Lovett,  H.  C.  Masland, 
S.  J.  MfdtZHr,  IVi,  y  Mu-^Ma\t',  IX.  F.  ON>iI.  J.  E.  Skhadle,  Will- 
iam H.  Smith,  \V.  S.  Thayei,  and  G.  L.  \Valr»»n:  also  to  the  e<li- 
tors  of  the  HM>tMii  JA  *///•///  ,nnl  Sttrfjir.t/  J,inrtt>i!,  tlie  St.  Paul 
^hdiml  JoiiriuiK  .i/tfriron  M»tHrin»\    Th»'  Jtmrunl  ttf  Kxjterlmentiil 

^Itfilir'nir^   and    Thr   L'lin'rt. 

My  assistant.  Dr.  Mary  W.  Rowley,  has  helj>ed  me  very  much 
with  the  index  as  wtdl  as  witli  other  parts  of  the  bi>ok. 

190  Maki.boko  St..  Boston. 
Jun^,  L'Uo. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

DATA    RELATING    TO   THE    BODY   AS   A 

WHOLE. 

I.   WEIGHT. 

To  weigh  the  patient  should  be  part  of  every  physical  examina- 
tion, and  every  physician's  office  should  contain  a  good  set  of 
scales. 

1.  Gain  in  tveitjht,  aside  from  seasonal  changes,  the  increase  in 
normal  growth,  and  convalescence  from  wasting  diseases,  means 
usually : 

(a)  Obesity. 

(b)  The  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  body — dropsy,  evi- 
dent or  latent. 

The  first  of  these  needs  no  comment.  Latent  accumulation  of 
fluid,  not  evident  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  or  serous  spaces,  oc- 
curs in  some  forms  of  uncompensated  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  and 
gives  rise  to  an  increase  in  weight  which  may  delude  the  physician 
with  the  false  hope  of  an  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition, 
but  in  reality  calls  for  derivative  treatment  (diuresis,  sweating). 

Obvious  dropsy  lias,  of  course,  the  same  effect  on  the  weight 
and  the  same  significance. 

(c)  Myxoedema  is  occasionally  a  cause  of  increased  weight,  i'.^., 
when  the  myxoedematous  infiltration  is  widespread  (see  below,  page 
10). 
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2.  Loss  of  Weight, — The  aging  process  is  so  often  associated 
with  loss  of  weight  tliat  some  writers  speak  of  the  "  cachexia  of  o/d 
age,"  In  some,  a  rapid  loss  of  superfluous  fat  may  occur  at  moiler- 
ate  age,  e,g,,  at  fifty-five,  and  may  give  rise  to  gi'ave  apprehension 
thougli  the  general  health  remains  good  and  no  known  disease  de- 
velops. 

Aside  from  this  physiological  change  of  later  life,  most  cases  of 
loss  of  weight  are  due  to : 

(a)  Malnutrition. 

(b)  Loss  of  sleep  (whether  from  pain  or  other  cause), 
(r)  Infectious  fevers  and  other  toxaeniic  states. 

Under  the  head  of  malnutrition  come  the  cases  of  oesophageal 
stricture,  chronic  dyspepsia  (with  or  without  gastric  ulcer  or  dila- 
tation)  and  gastric  cancer,  chronic  diarrhcea,  the  atrophies  of  in- 
fancy, diabetes  mellitus,  and  the  rare  cases  of  anorexia  nervosa. 

Loss  of  sleep  is,  I  believe,  the  chief  factor  in  the  emaciation  oc- 
curring in  many  painful  illnesses  as  well  as  in  various  other  typjes 
of  disease.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  1  can  account  for  tlie  mai-ked 
emaciation  in  inany  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism. 

Toxcvmla  is,  1  suppose,  accountable  for  })art  at  least  of  the  ema- 
ciation in  typhoid,  cirrhotic  liver,  and  tul)erculosis. 

II.  TEMPERATUKE. 

The  method  of  taking  temperature  is  too  familiar  to  need  expla- 
nation, but  the  studtMit  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  hysterics 
and  malingerers  can  and  often  do  raise  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  by 
various  manoiuvres,  unless  they  are  vigilantly  watched.  Dipping 
the  bulb  into  hot  water,  shaking  the  mercury  upward  toward  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  possibly  friction  with  the  tongue 
(?)  are  to  be  suspected. 

In  comatose  patients  and  in  infancy  the  temperature  is  l)est 
taken  by  rectum.  In  others  we  must  be  sure  that  the  lips  do  not 
remain  open  during  the  test,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
mouth. 

1.  Fever ^  {,e,,  a  temperature  above  99.5^  F.,  in  adults  has  much 
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more  diagnostic  value  than  in  infancy  and  childhood.  In  the  lat- 
ter it  is  often  impossible  to  make  out  any  pathological  condition  to 
account  for  a  fever.  After  childhood  the  vast  majority  of  fevers 
are  found  to  be  due  to : 

(a)  Infectious  disease  or  inflammation  of  any  type. 

(ft)  Toxaemia  without  infection — a  much  less  common  and  less 
satisfactory  explanation. 

(c)  Disturbance  of  heat  regulation — as  in  sunstroke,  after  the 
use  of  atropine,  and  in  nervous  excitement,  e.r/.y  just  after  entering 
a  hospital. ' 

For  such  causes  we  search  when  the  thermometer  indicat<js 
fever. 

Types  of  fever  often  referred  to  are : 

(a)  "  Continued  fever  y^^  one  which  does  not  return  to  normal  at 
any  period  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  in  many  cases  of  typhoid, 
pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis. 

(ft)  "  Intermittent,^^  "  liectic,^  or  "  septlxi "  fever,  one  which  disap- 
pears once  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  in  double  tertian  mala- 
ria and  septic  fevers  of  various  types  (including  mixed  infections  in 
tuberculosis). 

A  fever  which  disappears  suddenly  and  permanently  is  said  to 
end  by  "crisis,**  while  one  which  gradually  pisses  off  in  the  course 
of  several  days  ends  by  "  lysis,** 

Long-continued  fevers — i.e.,  those  lasting  two  weeks  or  more — 
are  usually  due  (in  the  temperate  zone)  to  one  of  three  causes: — 
J'yphoidy  tnberailosisy  sepsis. 

In  1,000  **  long  fevers"  (as  al)ove  defined)  the  following  causes 
were  found  in  the  medical  records  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital : 

Typhoid  Fever 5S6  \ 

Tuberculosis 192  [  926,  or  92.6  per  cent. 

Pyogenic  Infections 148  ; 

»  The  latter  event  may  also  reduce  (temporarily)  a  high  fever  to  normal  or 
below  it.  In  ef>ma  from  any  eatue  (uraemia,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  diabetic 
coma)  fever  often  occurs. 
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y.  r 


74,  or  7.4  ])er  cent. 


Epidemic  Meningitis 27  ^ 

"Influenza" 10 

Infectious  Arthritis 9 

("  rheumatism") 

Leucaemia 5 

Cancer 4 

Syphilis 2 

Miscellaneous 17  ^ 

2.  Subnormal  temperature  is  often  seen  in  wasting  disease  (can- 
,cer),  nepliritis,  uncompensated  heart  disease,  and  myxoedema.      It 

is  rarely  of  diagnostic  value,  but  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  degree 
of  prostration. 

3.  Chills  (due  usually  to  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature)  are  seen 
chiefly  in:  {a)  Sepsis  of  any  type;  {b)  Malaria;  (c)  Onset  of 
acute  infections;   {d)  "  Nervous  "  states. 

After  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  after  or  during  labor,  and  after 
infusion  of  saline  solution,  a  chill  is  often  seen,  but  not  easily  ex- 
plained. 

True  chill,  with  shivering  and  chattering  teeth,  is  distingaished 
from  rhlllineas  without  any  shivering.  Chilliness  is  far  less  signifi- 
cant and  often  goes  without  fever;   true  chill  rarely  does. 

The  cause  of  true  cliills  can  usually  be  determined  by  blood 
examination  (leucoeytosis,  malarial  parasites)  and  by  the  general 
physical  examination. 

4.  Nlfjht  Sweats  and  Day  Siveats. 

Sweating  in  disease  seems  to  be  conditioned  by :  (a)  Fever  (in- 
fection);  (/>)  Weakness;  (c)  Sleep. 

A  phthisical  patient  who  falls  asleep  in  the  daytime  will  sweat 
then  and  there,  and  the  sweating  wmU  stop  when  he  wakes.  In  ty- 
phoid fever  and  pneumonia  sweating  often  begins  in  convalescence 
when  the  tem|)erature  is  nearly  or  quite  normal.  In  alcoholism , 
hyperthyroidism,  and  neurasthenic  states  we  sometimes  see  sweating 
without  fever. 

Sepsis,  acute  rheumatism,  and  tuberculosis  are  the  infections 
most  often  accompanied  by  sweating.  In  rickets  the  head  sweats 
especially. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THE     HEAD    AND     FACE;     THE     NECK. 


THE    HEAD    AND    FACK. 


Almost  all  that  we  can  learn  about  tiie  iiiaiiifestatiuus  of  dis- 
ease iJti  the  head  ami  face  is  to  l>o  learned  by  the  use  of  our  eyes, 
liy  iiisjieftiiin,  as  the  term  is.  Other 
iictlioilB — pereussioii,  a*-ray,  palpa- 
iiiu— yield  but  little.  I  shall  heKin 
it  the  tiip. 


I.  Thk  Cran-ial  Vault. 

/.    Th''   Sh«pr  an-l   Six,-   nf  Ike.  ' 

Cranium. 
The  shape  aiid  size  of  the  cranium 
K'eni  us,  especially  in  childien. 
(-0  ^ftn«m«%*m.,«  crania  (lui- 
jcephalia)  ai-e  apt  to  mean  idiocy, 
lecially  if  the  sutures  are  closed, 
(i)  All   al'itorinolly  lari/f  hi-ud  is 
-11  in  hijdroeephahts  (see  Fig.   1), 
iociated    with    enormous    "  open " 
aieaa  uncovered  by  bone  and  a  pe- 
culiar downward  inclination  of  the 
ivered  by  tlie  eyelids  and  show  a  white 
to  be  distinguished  from  the 


,  which  are  partly 
tii&^iii  alwTe  the  iris.     'I'his  condition 
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(e)  Raehitie  head,  which  is  flatter  at  the  vertex  and  more  pi'o- 
tuberajit  at  the  fi'ontal  emtiieaoes,  giving  it  a  utiiinriah  outline,  con- 
trasted with  tlie  ghiliitlar  shape  ami  rounded  vertex  of  the  hydro' 
In  rickets  there  are  no  changes  in  the  ejea. 

(d)  In  adult  life  an  enlargement  of  the  skull,  due  to  bony  tliick- 


I  iiniivt  i>t  lij^iwrosloali  crsDil.    Ii.  i 


ening,  forms  part  of  the  rare  disei 
diseasd),  associated  witli  tliiukeniiig 
(see  Pig.  2). 

2.    Th.-  F..ii 


lid  howiiig  of  the  long  boiit-s 


lirh. 


The  anterior  and  larger  foiitaiLel  reiiiains  ahoiit  the  same  size  for 
the  first  year  of  life,  then  diminiahes,  and  closes  about  the  twenti- 
eth jiiontli-  ■  The  posterior  closes  in  about  six  weeks.  In  rickets, 
hydrocephalus,  hereditary  syphilis,  and  ei-etiniHrn,  the  fontanels 
and  sutures  remain  open  after  the  normal  time  limit. 

(a)  Jiidijiiig  fontanel  mean  inci-eased  intracranial  tension  (liy- 
drocephalns,  hemorrhage,  meningitis,  or  any  acute  febrile  disease 
without  dyspnoea),     (fi)  Depreasal  foiUaneh  are  seen  in  severe  diar- 


rhoea,  wasting  ilisi 
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isea,  tjollapseil  states,  and  acute  djsiimsic  coinU- 


3.    The  //"(>. 


(n)  A  rai^itie  child  often  rubs  the  haiv  off  tlie  back  of  its  head 
by  constant  loUiugou  tlie  pillow.     (Tliis  is  associated  with  profuse 


weatitig  of  lliL'  head.)  Patchy  lialdneas  occurs  in  the  skin  disease 
ttopfcia  areata,  aud  occasionally  over  the  painful  area  in  trigem- 
inal iieiiralgiu. 

(6)  Getunil  loss  of  hnrr  occurs  normally  after  many  acute  fevers 
and  with  lid  vaucing  age.  I-Iarly  baldness  (uudertiiirty-live)  is  often 
hereditiuy.     Syphilis  may  produce  a  rapid  loss  of  haiv,  local  or 
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(i)  JSruptions  often  seen  on  the  forehead  are  those  of  acne, 
syphiiia,  aiid  smallpox.  These  iniiy  resemble  each  other  closely, 
and  aie  tv  lie  dislin^'uiHlied  hy  the  hktoi'j-,  the  jiresenee  of  leaioua 


T  on  other  parts  of  tlie  b<x1y,  and  the  concomitant  signs  (fever,  pros- 
[  tration,  etc.). 

(r)  Nodes  may  be  the  result  of  many  bumpa  in  childhood  or  may 
be  caused  by  a  syphilitio  periostitia  (see  Fig.  3).  The  history  must 
decide. 

III.  The  Pack  am  a  Wholk. 

Very  character! atic  even  at  a  glance  ia  the  face  of  (a)  acrome- 
I  guJiii.     A  strong  family  likeness  seeina  tu  pervade  all  well-marked 
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cases  (see  Figs.  4  and  6).  The  huge,  bonj  "  whopper  jaw  "  is  the 
most  striking  Item,  then  the  proiniDent  clieek  buiies,  atid  the  i-idge 
above  tlie  eyes.     The  nose  and  cliin  are  very  large. 

■  (h)  Mi/xtrilfina  (bub  Fig.  6)  ia  not  80  characteristic  and  niiglit 
easily  be  mistaken  for  nephritis  or  normal  stupidity  "ith  ol^sity. 
The  presence  of  dry  skin,  falling 
hair,  mental  duhiess,  and  subnormal 
ti'mi"Miitnre,  all  sni^ervcning  sinml- 
iKly    withiii    a    few     weeks    or 


>ntlis,  make  us  sus)«r 
puffiness  of  the  face  is  not  trn< 


st-asp.     I'alpation  sboHS  that  the 
edema,  as  it  does  not  pit  on  press- 


{p)  C'retinisai^tixe  infantile  form  of  uiyxiedema— can  generally 
be  recognized  by  sight  alone  (see  Fig,  7),  Here  the  tongue  is 
often  protruded,  and  there  are  often  pot-belly  and  deformed  legs. 

((/)  In  nJciioid.i  of  the  nasopharynx  the  chilli's  month  is  often 
open,  tliB  nose  looks  pinched,  the  expression  is  stupid  (see  Fig.  8), 
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There  is  a  history  of  moutb-btvathitig  and  STioiing.  with  frequent 
r^c.oliJs,"  a  higli-BTclietl  jalatp,  and  perhaps  deafnesfi, 

(f)  hi paraltfiU  ag'Uiins  the  "magk-like"  face  shows  almost  tio 
change  of  expression,  whatever  the  patient  sajs  or  does.  The  neek 
xf   usually  iuellued  forward,   and  so   rigid  tijat  when  tht;  patient 


rvF.    (SctauUc.) 

Irft  Ilia  whole  body  rotates  like  a  statue 

(/)  III  Graft/  dUriist  (exophthaliuie  goitre)  tlie  itarthd  or 
zigliteunl  look  is  diaracteristic,  though  the  expressiou  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  tlie  bulging  of  the  eyes  mid  their  quick  motious 
(Kg-  »)■ 

(jr)  lu  IrfiroKif  U»e  geaetal  expression  is  of  a  Mapcralmndanee  of 
aki*  on  th«  patient's  face,  reminding  ub  of  soiue  animal  f"  leonine 
face")  (Fig.  10). 

{A)  lu  early  pktAitU  one  often  notices  the  clear,  delicate  skin, 
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tine  hair,  long  eyelaalies,  wide  pupils — "appealing  eyes."     Pallor 
and  a  febrile  fliisli  (he«tic)  come  later  in  some  cases. 

('■)  Jf/i^r  vum'iHii'j  the  face  has  often  a  drawn,  pinched,  anxious 
look,  which  lias  often  been  siipijused  to  be  characteristic  of  general 
peritonitis,  intestinal  obstruction,  or  other  diseases  accoitipauied  by 
vomiting  i  but  I  do  not  recognize 
iLiiy  single  expression  as  charac- 
teristic of  peritoneal  lesions. 
f /'I  Vhi-uiiic  iilru/iulism  may 


I 


be  shown  not  only  in  Ji  red  nose,  but  ofteaw  in  a  peculiar,  nmoothcil- 
out  look,  due,  I  suppose,  to  au  extra  but  evenly  distributed  ac- 
cumulation of  subeutiineous  int. 

(_k)  An  adematous  or  swollen  face  is  much  more  easily  noticed 
by  the  patient  or  his  friends  than  by  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
his  normal  look.  It  usually  points  to  nephritis,  but  may  occur  in 
heart  disease,  ajid  sometimes  (especially  in  the  morning)  witliout 
any  known  cause.  When  com bijied. with  anasmia,  the  jmffy  face 
gives  a  peculiar  "  pasty  "  look  (chrouic  diffuse  neplu'itis). 
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IV.  Movements  of  the  Head  and  Face. 

1.  The  Shakinfj  Head. 

This  occurs  often  in  old  age,  occasionally  in  paralysis  agitans 
(which  oftener  affects  the  hands),  and  in  toxic  conditions  (alcohol, 
tobacco,  opium).     In  some  cases  no  cause  can  be  found. 

2.  Spastas  of  the  Face. 

Spasms  of  the  face,  /.e.,  sudden,  quick  contractions  of  certain 
facial  muscles,  such  as  winking-spasm,  jerking  of  a  corner  of  the 
mouth,  or  sniffing,  occur  chiefly  : 

(a)  As  a  matter  of  habit  without  other  disease. 

(6)  As  a  part  of  the  disease  chorea,  associated  with  similar 
"restless"  motions  of  the  hands  and  feet.  We  often  see  these 
spasms  in  school-children ;  occasionally  in  pregnant  womem 

(c)  By  imitation^  in  schools  and  institutions,  tliese  spasms  may 
spread  like  an  epidemic. 

From  habit  spasms,  which  persist  for  months  or  years  in  one  or 
two  groups  of  muscles,  true  chorea  is  distinguished  by  its  involve- 
ment of  the  hands,  feet,  and  other  parts,  by  its  frequent  association 
with  joint  pain  and  endocarditis  (see  page  493),  and  by  its  short 
coarse  (eight  to  ten  weeks  on  the  average). 

In  hysterical  conditions  and  hereditary  brain  defects,  various 
other  spasms  occur  (see  below,  page  506). 

V.  The  Eyes. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  lesions  essentially  local  (such 
as  a  "sty"),  and  shall  confine  myself  to  data  that  have  diagnostic 
value  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

1.    (Edema  of  the  Lids. 

CBdema  of  lids,  especially  the  lower,  often  accumulates  in  the 
night  and  is  seen  in  the  early  morning,  without  known  cause  or 
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after  a  debauch.  In  other  cases  it  usually  pomts  to  the  existenoe 
of: 

(a)  Nephritis  (prove  by  urinary  examination). 

(Ji)  Aruemia  (prove  by  blood  examination). 

(c)  Measles  and  whooping-cough  (eruptipii,  paroxysms  of  cough). 

Rarer  causes  are  trichiniasisy  angioneurotic  offdema,  and  erysipelas. 

Trichiniasis  is  recognized  by  the  presence  of  fever,  muscular  ten- 
derness, and  an  excess  of  eosinophiles  in  the  blood. 

In  angioneurotic  oidema  there  is  usually  a  previous  history  of 
similar  transitory  swellings  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  acute  onset,  red  blush,  high  fever,  and  general  ])rostration 
distinguish  the  cedeiua  of  erysipelas. 

2.  Dark  Circles  under  the  Eyes 

may  appear  in  any  debilitated  stage,  e.g.,  from  loss  of  sleep,  hun- 
ger, mensti-uation,  masturbation,  etc. 

3.    Conjunctivitis, 

This  affection  forms  part  of  hay  fever,  measles,  yellow  fever, 
and  some  cases  of  influenza.  It  may  also  occur  as  an  independent 
infection.  It  follows  overdoses  of  iodide  of  potash  or  arsenic. 
The  whole  conjunctiva  is  reddened,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
reddening  about  the  iris  seen  in  iritis. 

4.  Jaundice, 

Jaundice,  the  yellow  coloration  of  the  white  of  the  eye  by  bile 
pigment,  is  easily  recognized  and  can  be  confounded  only  with  sub- 
conjunctival fat,  which  differs  from  jaundice  in  that  it  appears  in 
spots  and  patches  J  not  covering  the  whole  sclera,  as  jaundice  does. 

The  skin,  mucous  membranes,  urine,  and  sweat  are  also  bile- 
stained  in  most  cases,  and  the  circulation  of  the  bile  in  the  blood 
often  produces  slow  jmlse,  itching ,  and  mental  depression.  Lack  of 
bile  in  the  gut  leads  to  flatulence  and  clay-(^olored  stools. 

The  commonest  causes  are:   (a)    Biliary  obstruction  (catarrh, 
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stone  or  tumors  obstructing  the  bile   ducts,  liepatic  cirrhosis,  or 
syphilis  constricting  them). 

(li)  Toxcemia  (malaria,  sepsis,  icterus  of  the  new-born,  perni- 
cious ansemia). 

5.    The  Pvjnla. 

Tlie  normal  reflexes  to  light  and  distance  are  tested  as  follows : 
Let  the  patient  face  the  light  and  cover  one  eye  with  the  haud. 
On  withdrawing  the  hand,  the  pupil  c()ntra(!ts.  Tlien  turn  the  pa- 
tient away  from  the  light  and  let  him  look  at  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room.  The  pupil  expands.  Make  him  look  at  your  finger  a 
few  inches  distant  from  his  eyes.  The  pupil  contracts.  Each  pu- 
pil should  be  examined  separately. 

The  value  of  the  pupils  in  diagnosis  has  been  greatly  overesti- 
mated. There  are,  in  fact,  comparatively  few  conditions  in  which 
they  yield  us  important  diagnostic  evidence,  for,  although  they  are 
very  often  abnormal,  the  abnormalities  are  seldom  characteristic  of 
any  single  pathological  condition  and  throw  little  light  on  the  diag- 
nosis. 

A.  The  Argyll-Eobertson  pupil  reacts  to  distance,  but  not  to 
light.  It  is  of  great  value  as  a  factor  in  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  dor- 
sal is  and  dementia  paralytica. 

B.  Dilated  Pupils. — (a)  Many  phthisical  patients  show  a 
more  or  less  transient  dilatation  of  one  or  both  pupils,  (h)  Blind- 
ness or  defcient  sifjht  (from  any  cause)  may  cause  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  (c)  Other  common  causes  are  distress  or  strong  emotion  from 
any  cause,  many  fevers  and  comatose  states,  and  the  use  of  mydri- 
atic drugs. 

C.  Contracted  pupils  are  common  in  old  age  and  in  photo- 
phobia from  any  cause.  Disease  high  up  in  the  spinal  cord  (tabes, 
general  paralysis,  etc.)  may  produce  contraction  {spinal  myosis)  by 
paralyzing  the  sympathetic  dilators.  Aortic  aneurism  may  produce 
in  the  same  way  contraction  of  one  pupil  (see  below,  page  284). 

D.  Contraction  with  irregular  outline  and  sluggish  rea(^- 
tions  is  often  seen  in  iritis  as  a  result  of  adhesions  to  the  lens  (pos- 
terior synechiae). 
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6.    2%e   Cornea. 

(a)  A  reus  senilis,  a  grayish  ring  at  the  circumference  of  the 
cornea,  is  one  of  the  classical  signs  of  old  age  and  arteriosclerosis. 

(b)  Syphilitic  keratitis j  usually  seen  in  the  hereditary  form  of 
the  disease,  produces  an  irregularly  distributed  haziness  of  the  cor- 
nea, usually  in  both  eyes  and  before  the  sixteenth  year.  Diagnosis 
depends  on  other  evidences  of  syphilis. 

VI.  Ocular  Motions. 

(a)  Ptosis,  or  dropping  of  the  eyelid,  is  usually  unilateral  and 
dependent  on  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Its  most  frequent  cause 
is  syphilis.  The  eye  is  usually  drawn  out  by  the  action  of  the  un- 
paralyzed  external  rectus.  Moderate,  bilateral  ptosis  is  common  in 
hysterical  and  neurasthenic  conditions. 

(li)  Squint  (strabismus)  is  called  external  if  the  eye  turns  out, 
InteTnial  if  it  turns  in.  Of  its  many  types  and  causes  I  mention 
only  the  acute  cases  due  to  intracranial  lesions,  such  as  tuberculous 
and  epidemic  meningitis,  syi)hilis,  tumors. 

(c)  Nystaffinus  is  a  rapid  horizontal  oscillation  of  both  eyeballs. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  albinism  or  of  various  local  eye  troubles,  but 
is  an  important  member  of  the  symptom  group  characteristic  of 
vntltiple  sclerosis.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  many  other  brain  le- 
sions.    Rarely  the  oscillation  is  vertical. 

VII.  The  Retina. 

The  lesions  which  are  of  greatest  interest  in  general  medicine 
are ;  Retinal  hemorrhage,  optic  neuritis,  and  optic  atrophy. 

(a)  Betlnal  hemorrhages^  with  or  without  other  retinal  changes, 
are  important  signs  of  nephritlsj  grave  anaemias,  and  diabetes. 

(U)  Optic  neuritis  (usually  bilateral)  is  of  great  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  brain  tumors^  tuberculous  menhif/ltis,  and  brain  abscess. 
It  also  forms  part  of  the  lesions  in  many  cases  of  nephritis  and 
diabetes. 

(c)  Optic  atrophy  may  be  the  end  result  of  any  of  the  types  of 
optic  neuritis  just  jnentioned,  or  in  a  primary  form  is  important 
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evidence  of  tabes  dorsalis.     Many  cases  occur  without  any  known 
cause. 

.    VIII.  TiiK  Nose. 

1.  Size  and.  Shape, — The  enlargement  of  all  the  tissues  of  the 
nose  occurring  in  acromvfjahj  has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
tnifxoedema.  the  nostrils  are  sometimes  thickened  and  the  whole  nose 
loses  its  deli(;acy  of  shape.  A  red  nose  is  popularly  and  correctly 
associated  witli  alcohol  is  m^  but  in  many  eases  identical  appearances 
are  produced  by  acne  rosacea  or  by  lui)us  erythematosus,  as  well  as 
by  circulatory  anomalies  without  any  other  disease. 

falling  in  of  the  bruhje  of  the  nose  may  be  due  to  si/philis  of 
the  nasal  hon^s^  especially  when  there  are  scars  over  the  sunken 
portion,  but  is  sometimes  present  without  any  disease. 

The  small,  narrow  nose  associated  with  adenoid  growtJis  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

2.  The  nostrils  move  visibly  in  many  conditions  involving  dysp" 
ncea  (diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  acute  infections,  etc.),  and 
this  is  sometimes  useful  in  suggesting  to  the  physician  the  possibil- 
ity of  pneumonia,  hitherto  unsuspected.  Dried  blood  in  the  nostrils 
may  be  of  value  as  evidences  of  recent  nosebleed. 

3.  Nosehleed  suggests  especially  trauma,  infectious  fevers  (par- 
ticulai-ly  typhoid),  and  hemorrhagic  diseases  (purpura,  haemophilia, 
acute  leukaemia). 

4.  K  nasal  discharge  in  a  young  infant  ("snuffles")  suggests 
hereditary  5y/yA/7/,'?.  In  adults  the  familiar  "  cold  in  the  head''  may 
need  a  bacteriological  examination  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
na^al  diphtheria  or  to  confirm  a  diagnosis  of  influenza. 

5.  A  small,  indolent,  long-standing  sore  on  the  nose  or  near  the 
corner  of  the  eye  should  always  suggest  epithelioma  and  tuberculo- 
sis. Microscopic  examination  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
diagnosis. 

6.  The  consideration  of  local  disease  within  the  nose  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  book,  but  is  suggested  by  local  pain,  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  througli  the  nose,  frequent  "  colds,"  and  asthma. 

(For  the  examination  of  the  ears,  see  below,  p.  505.) 
2 
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IX.  The  Lips. 

1.  Pallor  of  the  mucous  iiiembraDe  of  the  J^ps  suggests,  though 
it  never  proves,  anaemia.  No  diagnosis  of  anaemia  should  be  made 
without  at  least  testing  the  haemoglobin  (Tallqvist's  scale).  One 
minute  suffices. 

2.  Cyanosis^  a  purplish  or  slatey-blue  color  of  the  lips,  occurs 
in  some  healthy  persons  from  simj)le  "  weathering."  When  well 
marked,  however,  it  sliould  always  suggest: — (at)  Heart  disease 
(especially  mitral  or  congenital  lesions). — (Ji)  Lung  diseases  (espe- 
cially emphysema  and  juieumonia). — (c)  J^oisoning  by  acetanilid  or 
other  coal-tar  antipyretics,  producing  methaemoglobiiiaeniia.^ 

The  last  is  easily  tested  by  noting  tlie  brownish  (not  red)  tint 
of  the  blood  when  soaked  into  filter  paper,  as  in  perfonuiiig  Tall- 
qvist's  Inemoglobin  test;  the  test  should  be  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory. Disease  of  the  heart  or  lung  is  identified  by  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  cliest. 

3.  Parted  lips,  an  open  mouth,  may  be  a  jnere  habit  or  may  be 
due  to  nasal  olhstruction  (adenoids).  Idiots  and  crethis  ai-e  very 
apt  to  keep  their  mouths  open,  whether  there  is  enlargement  of  the 
tongue  or  not.  Dyspncea  may  compel  a  patient  to  keep  liis  mouth 
open  so  as  to  get  more  air. 

In  cold  weather  a  crack  ov  fissure  may  appear,  usually  in  the 
centre  of  the  lower  lip,  and  in  poorly  nourished  individuals  may 
persist  for  weeks.  At  the  corners  of  the  mouth  fissures  or  cracks 
may  be  due  to  chapping  or  "  cold-sores  "  (herpes),  but  if  they  persist 
for  weeks  in  young  children  they  are  very  suggestive  of  8y[)hilis. 
White  linear  scars  radiating  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  healed  syphilitic  lesions,  oftenest  congenital. 

4.  The  viucous  patches  of  syphilis — white,  sliarply  bounded 
areas  about  the  size  of  the  little-finger  nail — are  often  seen  at  the 
junction  of  the  skin  with  the  labial  mucous  membrane,  especially  at 
the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

5.  //^r/y/*^  ("cold  sores")  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  Gasserian 

^  Cyanosis  of  iotcstinal  origin  occurs  in  conncclion  with  certain  diseases 
involving  excessive  intestinal  decomposition.  (See  Gibson,  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  Oct.,  1907,  p.  29.) 
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ganyliiin,  witli  resiiltiiig  "  ti-opIiic"<li8turtiaii<.'es  of  the  regions  suii- 
jjlieil  by  tlio  tTigeiiuti:il  nerve.     Appeai'hig  tiist  aa  a  cluster  of  vesi- 
cles ( "  wHliT  blisters  "  )  wliicli  break  anil  lenvo  a  Hiuall  eore  near  the 
ninnlli,  herpes  is  to  l)e  distinguished  by:  («)  its  distribution,  near 
I  the  term  in  at  ion  3  of  some  branch  or  branf^besof  th 
kC  herpes    frontalis,    nasali.s, 
■tabialis");    (b)  by  ils  lasting 
^Hit  a    few  days;  and  (c)  by 
e  absence  of  similar  legions 
jewbere.       It    may  be  cou- 
^ecteil  with  a  "cold"  (wbich 
S  often  a  disease  of  the  tri- 
is),    but   it   frequently 
without    any    disco v- 
librable  cause.     Herpetic  stomatitis  ("canker  i 

,   Epitkdtoina'  of  the  lip  and  chanere  shou  111  be  suspected  vhen- 
a  long-staniiing  sore  is  discnverud  there.     Epithelioma  occui-a 
klniost  always  on  the  lower  lip  in  a  man  past  middle  life  (see  Fig. 
11').     It  lasts  longer  than  obaucre,  is  slower  in  producing  ghindulai- 
enlargement  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  is  iu)t  associated  with  other  syph- 
ilitic lesions. 

7.  Vhaiicre  -/(Ae //>  is  commoner 
in  women  and  may  occur  at  any  age, 
especially  under  forty.  The  soi'e 
usually  lasts  but  a  few  weeks,  ex- 
cites early  enlargement  of  the  glands, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  other 
maoifestatious  of  sypliilia  (see  Fig. 
12). 

8.  Anglnneurotie     lethma    appeai-a 
as  a  sudden,  painless,  appai-ently  causeless  swelling  of  the  whole 

'  It  does  liiimi  to  rail  this  Itsion  "cancer"  because  Ihia  tenuis  so  &rm\y  na 
socukled  hi  llio  lay  mtml  with  melaBLwls,  recurrence,  and  iloath  Unit  unuec- 
y  suffering  may  resuH  when  the  patteut  or  Ills  family  leaniB  that  lie  has 
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lip  (Bee  Fig.  13),  which  may  attain  double  its  normal  si?:e.  The 
diagnosis  depends  on  the  exclusion  <if  all  kiiowu  naiiBes  (traiuua, 
iiifei'tiou,  insect  bitea)  and  on 
the  history  of  siiiiilar  swellings 
(on  the  lip  or  elsewhere)  in  the 

9.  The  enhirgement  of  tiir 
lifis  in  iiiyxcedenia  and  cretin- 
i.siii  has  been  luentioiied  above 
(page  18). 

10.  Ilure-llp  is  a  vertical 
slit  (eoiigeiiital  defieiency)  in 
the  uppiT  lip  opposite  to  the 
nostril;  it  is  often  connected 
willi  an  jintero-posterior  cleft 
through  tlieliard  piilate  ("cleft 
palate").  The  lesion  may  be 
double,  leaving  a  small  island 
of  tissue  nontinunna  with  the 
nasal   septum    (in  term  axillary 

made  at  a  glance. 

\.  Tub  Teeth. 

The  first  set  of  teeth  is  fairly  constant  in  its  order  and  date  of 
appeai-ance.  In  Fig.  14  the  number  of  the  month  when  eai'ti  tootli 
is  most  apt  to  apjwar  is  marked  on  the  tooth.  Tlie  second  set  (per- 
manent teeth)  aiTives  (less  regularly)  between  the  sixth  and  the 
fifteenth  year,  except  the  "  wisdom 
teeth,"  which  appear  about  the  twenty- 
first  year. 

1.  Rickets  or  cretinism  often  de- 
lays dentition  considerably. 

2.  CoHfjimitnl  gyphilis  may  be  as- 
soeiated  with  deformities  of  the  een- 
ti-al  incisors  (])eriiianent).     The  most  fiu.  i*-- 


Fio.  li— Anjtloneurirtlc 


bone).     Diagnosis  i 


constant  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  15. 


Sbould  Appiiir. 
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Tteth-fjt-iniliri'j.  — Nervous,    delicate,    oversensitive    children 
gi'ind  their  teetli  in  llieir  Bl('i.-p.     There  is  no  foundation  for 

ftte  |>o[>ui;ir  superstition  tliat  this  act  iudiiMti's  ''  woiiris." 


foul  breath  is  ofteueat  due  to : 
(n)  Foul  teetli  ami  giiuis  (neglected). 
(A)  Stomatitis  of  any  variety. 

(c)  Gastric  fermentation  (with  or  without  constipation). 
Rarer  causes  are  abacent  or  gangrene  of  the  lung,  in  which  the 
Kith  may  \ie  intensely  foul;  the  soui'ue  of  the  odor  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  sputa. 

Acetone  breath  has  a  faintly  sweetish  odor,  which  has  been  oom- 
pared  tii  that  of  chloroform,  new-mown  hay,  and  rutting  apples. 
It  occurs  nut  only  ui  diabetes,  but  in  various  conditions  involving 
starvation  (vomituig,  fevers),  and  espeeially,  but  not  only,  a  lack 
of  carbohydrates.' 

rmmi't  a  foul  oiltii'  is   often  noticed,  and  an  aiumoniacal 

18")  smell  lias  been  mentioned  by  many  writers.     In ///- 

e/ and  ill  <'//(/ii7(a  some  persons  seem  to  detect  a  character ia tie 

,  but  the  evidence  is  insufficient.     Alcaholle  hrmith  is  often  of 


'Sc«  Taylor;  "Studios  rm  an  ABli-froe  Diet 
ibUcstiou,  July  SOU).  1904- 


UniviTSlty  of  Califoniiii 
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value  in  correcting  the  fiJse  stateiuents  of  its  possessor.  In  coma- 
tose persons  we  must  remember  that  a  drink  may  have  been  taken 
just  before  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  any  other  cause  for  coma,  so 
that  an  alcoholic  breatli  in  comatose  patients  does  not  prove  that 
the  coma  is  due  to  alcohol. 

In  poisoning  by  illuminatinfj  (j<is  the  gaseous  odor  of  the  bi-eath 
may  be  noticed. 

XII.  The  Tongue. 

The  act  of  protruding  the  tongue  may  give  us  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  condition  of  tlie  nervous  system. 

(a)  The  hesitating^  tremulaus  tongue  of  typhoidal  states  is  very 
characteristic.  Simple  ti-emor  is  seen  in  alcoholism,  dementia  par- 
alytica, and  weakness. 

(Ji)  If  the  tongue  is  protruded  to  one  side,  it  usually  means  facial 
paralysis  as  part  of  a  hemiplegia;  rarely  it  is  due  to  lesions  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  or  its  nucleus  (in  bulbar  paralysis  or  tabes). 

(c)  A  coated  tongue  (due  mostly  to  lack  of  saliva)  is  not  often  of 
mucli  value  in  diagnosis,  and  there  is  no  need  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  and  colors  of  coats ;  but  a  few  suggestions  may  be  obtained 
from  it.  Many  persons  who  seem  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  have 
coated  tongues  in  the  early  morning.  This  is  especially  true  in 
mouth- breathers,  in  smokers,  and  in  those  who  keep  late  hours. 

In  those  whose  tongues  are  usually  clean  the  appearance  of  a 
coat  is  associated  often  with  gastric  fermentation,  constipation,  or 
fevers. 

A  cletin  tongue  in  a  dyspeptic  suggests  hyperacidity  or  gastric 
ulcer.  This  point  I  have  found  of  more  value  than  any  inference 
from  a  coated  tongue. 

A  dry,  broum-coatedy  perhaps  cracked  tongue  goes  with  serious 
exhausted  states  and  wasting  diseases  with  or  without  fever. 

(d)  Cyanosis  a,nd  jaundice  may  be  seen  in  the  tongue,  but  bet- 
ter elsewhere. 

(e)  Indentation  of  the  edges  of  the  tongue  by  the  teeth  occurs 
especially  in  foul,  neglected  mouths,  but  has  no  diagnostic  value. 

(/)  Herpes  ('*  canker  ")  often  occurs  on  the  tongue;  it  begins  as 
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a  group  of  vesicles,  Imt  these  nqiture  bo  soon  that  we  usually  see 
first  a  very  stuall,  grayish  ulcer  with  a  red  areola.  It  heals  iu  a 
day  or  two,  i.e.,  luure  quicicly  than  the  syphilitic  uiucous  patch  or 
any  other  lesion  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confuuudeil. 

(y)  CiinfKVf  tubereiilosis,  and  syphilis  may  attack  the  tongue  and 
form  det>|j,  long-standing  ulcerations.  Syphilia  cuu  usually  he  diag- 
nost'd  hy  tlie  history,  the  pi'eaence  of  other  syphilitiu  lesions,  and 
the  therapeutic  test  (see  Fig.  US).      C'lmn-  and  tnlH-rewlotia  should 


i 


Flu.  lU.—en'lillU  of  the  Ti 


be  diagnosed  by  microscopic  examination,  tliotigh  cancer  is  more 
commonly  found  in  men  (especially  smokers)  past  intihlle  life  and 
on  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

(A)  "  .Sitii/il"  ulcers"  are  due  to  irritation  from  a  tooth  or  to 
trauma,  anil  heal  readily  if  their  cause  is  remored. 

(i)  /■(*««««  iif  the  tongue  are  usually  due  to  ay|iliili;i,  wliirh  ia 
rdcognixed  in  other  leaiona. 

(_/*)  Linilmpliiki'i  bueralia  (lingual  corns)  refers  to  whitish, 
sniootJi,  hard  patches  of  thickened  epithelium,  usually  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue  in  smokers,  ruuuiug  a  chronic  course  without 
pail]  or  ulceration,  but  important  because  epithelioma  has  been 
[, known  (and  not  veiy  rarely)  to  develop  iu  them. 

(i)  Qto'jraphie  tonyue  ia  a  desquamation  of  the  lingual  epitln  - 
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lium  ill  ttinuoua  or  circiiiate  areas,  which  sjivead  and  fuse  at  their 
while  the  central  iioi-tiaiis  heal,  giving  a  look  something  like 
the  iiiiiiiutaiti  r:iii^'es  in  a  geographical  inai).  It  usually  givcji  no 
trouble  uiilesa  the  patient's  attention  becomes  concentrated  on  it. 

(!)  Ny/iertriij'/ii/  o£  tlie  tongue  has  ahtady  lieen  mentioned  in 
connection  with  myxwdema  atirl  cictiiiism.  It  may  occur  indejiend- 
ently  as  a  congenital  affection. 


Xlll.   Tn 


(iL 


(u)  A  l'-(i4  line  should  be  looked  for  in  eveiy  patient  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  as  it  may  not  be  suggested  by  aiiytliuig  in  the  patient's 
symptoiua  or  history,  yet  may  be  the  key  to  the  whole  case. 

The  deposit  of  lead  sulphide  in  (not  on)  the  gums  is  not  blue, 
liut  gray  or  bliick;   and  is  not  a  line,  but  a  .srrii'.s  of  dots  and  lines 


arranged  near  the  free  margin  of  the  gums  and  about  one  uiillimeS 
from  it.  Where  there  are  no  teetli  there  is  no  lead  line.  In  faint 
or  doubtful  cases  a  hand  lens  is  of  great  assistance  and  shows  uj. 
the  dotted  arhingemeiit  of  the  deposit  very  clearly  (see  Fig.  1 7).  Il 
is  unfortunate  that  the  terni"blun  line"  has  beeome  attached  w. 
these  gray-black  dots. 
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(6)  Sordesj  a  collection  of  epithelium,  bacteria,  aud  food  parti- 
cles, accumulates  about  the  roots  of  the  teeth  with  great  rapidity  in 
febrile  cases,  but  has  no  considerable  diagnostic  importance. 

(c)  Sponijy  and  hleediufj  gums  occur  as  part  of  the  disease 
^^scurrf/,'^  after  overdoses  of  mercury  or  potassic  iodide,  in  various 
debilitated  states,  and  sometimes  without  knoAvn  cause.  The  teeth 
ai-e  loosened  and  the  flow  of  saliva  is  usually  profuse.  The  stench 
from  such  cases  is  often  intolerable. 

(^/)  Suppuration  about  the  roots  of  the  teeth  Qjijorrhoea  alveo- 
laris)  is  common  in  neglected  moutlis,  and  seems  in  some  cases  to 
injure  digestion,  but  in  most  cases  its  effects  appear  to  be  wholly 
local. 

(e)  CruniboU  (alveolar  abscess) y  originating  in  a  carious  tooth,  is 
easily  recognized  by  the  familiar  signs  of  abscess  associated  with  a 
diseased  tooth  and  sometimes  with  a  surprising  amount  of  swelling 
of  tlie  face. 

(/)  "  Epulis  "  is  a  word  applied  to  various  soft  tumors  spring- 
ing from  the  jaw  bone  or  occasionally  from  the  gums  themselves. 
Many  of  them  are  sarcomatous,  but  microscopic  examination  is  nec- 
essai-y  to  distinguish  these  from  fibroma,  granuloma,  and  angioma. 

XIV.  The  Buccal  Cavity. 

1.    Eruptions,  • 

(a)  Koplik's  spots  in  measles  are  of  much  importance.  They 
appear  chiefly  in  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  opposite  the  line  of  clos- 
ure of  the  molars,  and  consist  of  minute,  bluish-wliite  spots,  each 
surrounded  by  a  red  areola  and  sometimes  fusing  into  larger  red 
areas. 

(Ji)  The  syphilitic  mucous  patch  (see  above)  should  be  looked 
for  in  suspicious  cases,  not  only  in  easily  accessible  parts  of  the 
mouth,  but  round  the  roots  of  the  gums,  where  the  cheeks  or  lips 
have  to  be  pushed  away  to  afford  a  good  view. 
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2.  F If/ mentations. 

In  Addison's  disease  brown  spots  or  patches  often  occur  on  any 
part  of  the  muooiis  membrane  of  tlie  mouth.  They  may  also  occur 
in  negroes  without  any  disease  and  after  ulcerations  (<?.«7.,  from  a 
tooth),  so  tliat  they  are  not  distinctive  of  Addison's  disease. 

3.    Gaiujrene, 

Gangrene  (stomatitis  gangrenosa,  "noma"),  a  rare  disease  of 
weakly  children,  starts  as  a  hard  red  spot  inside  the  cheek  and 
usually  not  far  from  the  corner  of  tlie  mouth.  There  is  a  swelling 
of  the  whole  cheek,  especially  under  the  eye.  The  odor  of  gan- 
grene is  usually  the  first  thing  to  make  clear  the  diagnosis.  Then 
the  gangrene  appears  externally  as  a  black  patch  on  the  cheek,  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  halo. 

XV.  The  Tonsils  and  Pharynx. 

Method  of  Examination. — Place  the  i)atient  faqing  a  good 
light,  natural  or  artificial.  Ask  him  to  open  his  mouth  without 
protrudhif/  the  tontjue.  Ask  him  to  say  "Ah."  Then  gently  press 
down  and  forward  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  (not  too  far  back) 
with  a  sppon  or  tongue  depressor,*  until  a  good  view  of  the  throat 
is  obtained. 

Look  especially  for: 

1.  Intiammations  (redness,  eruptions,  spots,  or  membranes). 

2.  Ulcerations. 

3.  Swellings. 

4.  Reflexes. 

1 .   Inflavwiat  ions , 

(a)  General  redness  means  a  mild  or  early  pharyngitis,  but  may 
precede  severe  diseases  like  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 

*  If  the  patient  is  especially  nervous,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  let  him  press 
down  his  tongue  with  his  own  forefinger. 
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(h)  Yellaunsh-white  spots  on  the  tonsils,  more  or  less  confluent, 
mean  follicular  tonsillitis  in  the  vast  majority  of  oases,  but  only  by 
culture  can  we  exclude  diphtheria  with  certainty.  Fever  and  head- 
ache are  usually  present. 

(c)  A  niemhraney  continuous  and  grayish-white  over  one  or  both 
tonsils,  especially  if  it  extends  to  soft  palate  and  uvula,  means 
diphtheria  in  almost  every  case.*  Rarely  a  similar  nienibrane  is 
seen  in  streptococcus  throats  with  or  without  scarlet  fever.  Cult- 
ures alone  can  decide. 

(d)  The  eruptions  of  smallpox  and  chickenpox  may  be  distributed 
in  the  pharynx  as  well  as  over  the  rest  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
They  are  recognized  by  association  with  more  characteristic  skiii 
lesions  and  constitutional  signs. 

2.    Ulcerations. 

(a)  Deep  ulcerations  of  the  tonsils  or  soft  palate  ai-e  oftenest 
due  to  syphilis.  Improvement  under  potassium  iodide  and  the 
manifestations  of  syphilis  elsewhere  make  the  diagnosis  possible. 

(6)  Tuberculosis  may  produce  similar  deep  ulcerations,  recog- 
nized by  their  association  with  obvious  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  or 
larynx.  Occasionally  smaller  "miliary"  tubercles,  not  unlike 
"canker  sores,"  are  seen  iu^the  tonsillar  region.  Their  chronic 
course  and  the  presence  of  other  tuberculous  lesions  identify  them. 

(c)  Maliynant  disease  (oftenest  sarcoma)  may  attack  the  tonsil, 
and  forms  a  rapidly  growing  and  finally  ulcerating  tumor.  No 
other  lesion  of  the  tonsil  grows  so  fast  and  invades  surrounding 
parts  so  extensively  except  abscess ;  in  abscess  the  pain,  fever,  and 
constitutional  manifestations  are  far  greater. 

1  Titrunh,  a  ratljcr  rare  disease  of  ill-nourished  infants,  due  to  a  fungus  of 
tbe  yeast  order,  may  produce  on  the  pharynx,  tongue,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
mouth,  patches  of  white  membrane.  As  the  disease  is  ahnost  wliolly  local 
and  without  constitutional  manifestations,  it  is  passed  over  briefly  here. 

Streaks  of  mveus  or  bits  of  milk  eoagulum  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
membrane. 
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3.    Sireliifff/s. 

(tf)  Chronic  swollen  tonsil  (unilateral  or  bilateral)  without  fever 
or  constitutional  symptoms  represents  usually  the  residual  hyper- 
trophy following  many  acute  attacks  of  tonsillitis  or  may  be  part  of 
the  general  adenoid  hypertrophy  so  common  in  children's  throats. 
Rai-ely  it  forms  ])art  of  tlie  leuksemic  or  pseudo-leukaemic  process. 

(Ji)  Acute  sivoUeii  tonsil  is  usually  part  of  follicular  tonsillitis  (see 
above),  but  nmy  occur  without  spots,  and  often  accompanies  scarlet 
fever.  Swelling,  pain  in  swallowing,  and  fever  are  the  essentials 
of  diagnosis.     Our  chief  care  should  be  to  exclude : 

(o)  Tonsillar  aksrcss  (quinsy  sore  throat).  Here  the  swelling  is 
usually  unilateral  and  greater  than  in  follicular  tonsillitis.  The 
painy  whi(^h  is  often  severe,  is  continuous  and  not  merely  on  swal- 
lowing. Fever,  constitutional  symptoms,  and  swelling  of  the 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  all  more  marked  than  iii  follicu- 
lar tonsillitis.  The  voice  is  nasal  or  suppressed,  and  there  is  often 
salivation.  The  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  soft  palate  take  part 
in  the  swelling  and  the  throat  may  be  almost  blocked  by  it.  The 
suffering  increases  until  the  abscess  ])reaks  orjs  opened.  Fluctu- 
ation is  often  late  and  indefinite,  but  should  always  be  sought  for. 

(f/)  UetrophdnpKjviil  Abscess. — A  s^velling  in  tiie  back  of  the 
pharynx  near  the  vertebrae  occurs  not  infre(piently  during  the  first 
year  of  life.  A  peculiar  cry  or  cough,  like  the  bark  of  a  puppy  or 
the  call  of  a  heron,  is  very  often  associated  (the  French  "cri  de 
canard  ").  The  parents  are  often  unaware  that  the  throat  is  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  and  only  digital  examination  proves  the  pres- 
ence of  bulging  and  fluctuation,  usually  on  one  side  of  the  poste- 
rior pharyngeal  wall. 

A  similar  abs(^ess  of  chronic  course  may  complicate  cervical 
caries  (see  below,  page  31). 

(e)  Swollen  urn  la,  with  transparent  oedema  of  its  tip,  often  com- 
plicates a  p] laryngitis  or  any  lesion  with  violent  cough.  Elonga- 
tion of  the  ifvula  may  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  tongue  and  by 
tickling  excite  cough. 
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(/*)  Perforation  of  the  soft  jxdate,  or  its  adhesion  to  the  hack  of 
the  pharynx  means  syphilis  almost  invariably,  and,  as  it  may  be  the 
only  sign  of  an  old  infection,  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence. 

4.  Rpfleircs. 

(a)  Lively  or  exaygeratrd  pharyngeal  reflexes,  such  that  the  i)a- 
tient  gags  and  coughs  as  soon  as  one  touches  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  are  seen  in  many  Jiervous  persons  and  in  many  alcoholics 
without  nervousness.  It  is  this  condition,  combined  with  a  smok- 
er's pharyngitis,  that  leads  to  many  cases  of  morning  vomiting  in 
alcoholics. 

(^)  T>immLshed  or  absent  reflexes  (with  paralysis  of  the  palate) 
occur  in  postdiphtheritic  neuritis  and  bull)ar  j)aralysis.  Fluids  are  re- 
gurgitated through  the  nose  and  the  voice  has  a  j)eculiar  intonation. 

To  test  for  paralysis,  ask  the  patient  to  say  **  Ah."  In  unilat- 
eral paralysis  one  side  of  the  palate  remains  motionless;  in  bilate- 
ral paralysis  the  whole  palate  is  still. 

THE  NECK. 

Long,  thin  necks  are  often  seen  in  phthisi(;al  individuals,  and 
short  necks  in  the  emphysematous,  but  nothing  more  than  a  bare 
liint  can  be  derived  from  such  facts.  The  lesions  oftenest  searched 
for  in  the  neck  are :  1.  Enlarged  glands  (cervical  adenitis).  2.  Ab- 
sctsses  and  scars.  3.  Thyroid  tumors,  4.  Pulsations  (see  below, 
page  88).  5.  Torticollis  and  other  lesions  simulating  it.  6.  Tw 
bercul^)sis  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

Rarer  lesions  will  be  mentioned  below. 

/.    Chains  of  Enlarged  Glands 

radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw — upward,  in 
front  of  the  ear  and  behind  it,  forward  along  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
and  downward  to  the  clavicle.  The  areas  drained  by  tlie  different 
groups  overlap  so  much  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  them. 
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The  commonest  causes  of  enlargement  are : 

(a)  Tonsillitis  and  other  inflammations  within  or  around  the 
mouth  (diphtheria,  the  exanthemata,  "cankers,"  carious  teeth, 
etc.).  Glandular  swellings  due  to  these  causes  ai'e  usually  acute 
and  more  or  less  tender;  most  of  them  disappear  in  a  fortnight  or 
less,  but  some  persist  (witliout  pain)  indefinitely. 

(h)  Tuberculosis;  long-standing  cervical  adenitis  in  children 
and  young  adults,  with  a  tendency  to  involve  the  skin  and  to  suppu- 
rate, is  usually  due  to  this  cause.  Certain  diagnosis  depends  on 
microscopic  examination,  animal  inoculation,  and  the  tuljerculin 
test. 

{c)  Syphilis;  small,  non-suppurating  glands,  occurring  in  the 
neck  and  about  the  occiput  in  adults,  often  accompany  syphilis,  but 
the  diagnosis  depends  on  the  presence  of  unmistakable  syphilitic 
lesions  elsewhere. 

(d)  Hodgkin^s  disease;  chronic,  large,  rarely  suppurating  glands 
in  the  neck,  axillae,  and  groins,  with  slight  splenic  enlargement  and 
normal  blood,  suggest  Hodgkin's  disease,  but  microscopic  examina- 
tion is  necessary  to  exclude  tuberculosis.  A  superficial  gland  can 
be  excised  under  cocaine,  with  very  little  pain. 

(c)  Lymphatic  Leukap.mia,  No  distinguishing  characteristics 
can  be  found  in  the  glands,  but  any  nodular  enlargement  in  the 
neck  should  lead  us  to  examine  a  film  specimen  of  blood,  and  the 
leukaemic  blood  changes  are  easily  and  quickly  recognized. 

(/)  Malignant  disease  (near  by  or  at  a  distance)  may  enlarge 
the  cervical  glands.  Cancer  of  the  lip  or  tongue,  sarcoma  of  the 
tonsil,  and,  among  distant  lesions,  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  sar- 
coma of  the  lung  have  caused  enlargement  of  these  glands  in  cases 
under  my  observation. 

(jg)  If  the  parotid  gland  alone  is  swollen  and  there  are  fever  and 
pain  on  chewing,  the  case  is  probably  one  of  mumpsj  especially  if 
there  are  other  cases  in  the  vicinity.  Malignant  disease  may  also 
attack  the  parotid. 

(K)  German  mea^le^  may  be  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  pos- 
terior cervical  or  occipital  glands  without  the  involvement  of  any 
other. 
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JI.  AhseeM  ar  Scan. 

Ahsreaa  or  suarg  in  tlie  sides  and  fi-ont  of  the  neck  generally  re- 
snit  from  glandular  tiiberwilosis;  hence  the  pi'eHenee  of  scars  may 
ht;  of  v:iliie  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  (Tases  with  a  suspicion  of 
luU-reulosiM  in  later  Hfi'.     Aside 
from  glandular  abscesst-s  (tuljer- 
culous  or  Bejitic)  it  is  rare  to  find 
any  suppm-atiim  in  the  iiGGk,fx- 
eept  ill   the  nape,  where  deep, 
septio    abscess   (carbuncle)  ami 
superficial    boils    are    cojnmnn. 
High  Pott's  disease  may  be  im- 
plicated by  abscess  (see  Fig.  18). 

ni.    rhi/roid  Tumors 

occur  chiefly  in  two  diseases : 

(a)  Simple  yoitre  (unilatHnd 
or  bilateral). 

(i)  Goitre  with  Krophthnlwus. 
taelii/curdla,  and  tremor  (Gi-avt-s' 
disease). 

e  tumor  may  look  the  same 
I  ill  tliese  two  diseases  (see  Fi^. 

r  IQ);  it  varies  in  outline  and  con-     p„,  i^._rr.rvi(iii  .u™.-,.  m  roir.  \n-\\-- 
\  sistency  accoi'ding  to  the  amount  (Rraiif.>ni  mii,i  i,,.M>ti  < 

K'of  gland  tissue  and   fibrous  or 

n  jcystic  degeneration  that  is  present.  Owing  to  itiS  connection  with  the 
uynx  it  moves  np  and  down  somewhat  wlieii  tiie  patient  swallows, 
mt  is  not  attached  to  any  other  structures  in  the  neck,  Tlie  en- 
Bi-geuient  is  often  unilateral  or  largely  so.  If  very  vascuhir,  tlie 
•  may  vary  greatly  in  size  from  moment  to  moment  or  at 
II  times  (.i.e.,  menstruation,  jnegnancy). 
Since  the  normal  thyroid  can  rarely  be  Mt, 'itrop!,;/ „f  !/u-;//,niil 
,s  in  myxcedema)  is  unrecngniznlih'. 
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Cancer  or  sarcoma  have  occtirred  in  the  thyroid  aiid  may  be  diffi- 
cult tu  distingui.'^h  fi'oui  goitre.  Malignant  tumors  are  usually 
liairiful,  grow  fast,  are  aj- 
cuiiiiwiiied  by  euiaciatinii 
;iiid  anoeiiiia,  are  often 
hiirdfi-  and  more  iiodulat«d 
than  benign  goitres,  and 
invade  the  neighboring  tia- 
siips  and  lymphatics.  His- 
tological e  X  a  tu  i  n  a  t  i  (I  n 
slionld  decide  in  doubtful 


fl'.    7'o,-t!ro//U(Wty-ntck} 

'III'/    OtIiiT   Lesions   Be- 

K,-mMhi;/  It. 

(" )  S/iiisiii  (toiiio,  rarely 

clonic)  of    the  sterno-maa- 

toid  and  tcajiezius  may  be 


11  u.  m.-Slnipli' 


due  to  iiTitation  of  the 
abscess,  scai-,  or  tumor,  i>ut 
more  often  occurs  without 
known  cause  ("rljeumatic" 
and  "nervous"  oases).  The 
muscle  is  rigid  and  tender. 

{b)  Cnngenilal  iortkoUis  (a 
counterpart  of  club-foot)  is 
due  to  shortiiMs  of  the  muscle 
without  upasm.  It  is  almost 
always  right-sided  and  aasoci- 
ated  with  facial  asymmetry. 

(c)  IHsloeiition  nfthe  upper 
cervical  Eirtedm  causes  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  neck  much  like 
tiiat  of  toi-tiflollis  (see  Fig.  20). 
The  diagnosis  depends  on  the 


iial  accessory  nerve  by  swollen  glands, 
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history  of  injury,  the  absence  of  true  muscular  spasm,  and  the  a;-ray 
picture. 

(rf)  Campensdtorj/  cervical  deviations  :  (1)  When  there  is  marked 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  with  or  without  Pottos  disease^  the 
head  may  be  inclined  so  far  to  the  opposite  side  that  toiticollis  is 
simulated  (see  below,  page  71).  (2)  When  the  power  of  the  two 
eyes  is  markedly  different,  as  in  some  varieties  of  astigmatism,  the 
head  may  be  habitually  canted  to  one  side  to  assist  vision.  (3)  In 
some  cases  due  to  none  of  the  above  causes,  habit  or  occupation 
(heavy  loads  on  one  shoulder)  seem  to  produce  the  condition. 

(c)  Forced  attitude  from  cerebellar  disease  may  resemble  torti- 
collis. The  diagnosis  dei)ends  on  the  other  evidences  of  intracranial 
disease. 

V.    Cervical  PotVs  Disease  (  Vertebral  Tuberculosis) 

has  the  characteristics  alluded  to  below  in  the  section  on  joint  tu- 
berculosis, viz.,  stiffness  due  to  muscular  spasm,  malposition  of  the 
bones  and  of  the  head,  and  abscess  formation  (see  page  31). 

Diagnosis  depends  on  wry-neck  with  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back  and  neck  and  pain  in  the  occiput — a  very  characteristic 
symptom-group.  The  chin  is  often  supported  by  the  hand. 
^Bheomatic"  or  traumatic  torticollis,  however,  may  present  all 
ihese  symptoms,  and  diagnosis  may  be  impossible  without  the  aid 
of  time  and  therapeutic  tests. 

VL  Branchial  Cysts  and  Fistulce, 

1^680,  due  to  persistence  of  parts  of  the  foetal  branchial  clefts, 
aieiiot  Yeiy  uncommon  (see  Fig.  21). 

A  branchial  cyst  is  a  globular  or  ovoid  fluctuating  sac,  hanging 
or  psojecting  from  the  side  of  the  neck  or  the  region  of  the  hyoid 
tadoe^  painless  and  slow  of  growth.  It  may  transmit  the  motions 
of  the  carotids  and  be  mistaken  for  aneurism,  but  has  no  expansile 
pnlaation  and  occurs  in  youth,  when  aneurism  is  practically  un- 
known.    Some  such  cysts  may  be  emptied  by  external  pressure.' 

^  A  patient  of  mine  can  produce  a  gush  of  foul  fluid  in  the  mouth  by 
pressure  over  a  small  cyst  in  the  neck. 
3 
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Branchial  cysta  may  contain  serous,  iiiucous,  or  sero-saiiguiueoiis 
fluid,  or  liair  and  sebaceous  material,  according  as  their  lining  wall 
is  derived  from  ectoderm  or  entoderm.  Diagnosis  de^iends  on  tlic 
position  and  cousietency  of  the  gi-owth  and  on  the  results  of  as- 
piration. 

Hi-'- II'  /' I'll  jhtiilrr  t^i-o\ij}vu\ta.\ )  may  open  extenially  in  the  neck, 
and  occasioually  are  coui- 
I  neuk  to  phai- 


yuK 


Tliey  may  becoiui- 


■cludfd 


iiipp 


rati., I 


( 7/,    Artiiiiimycoait. 

Ai^tinoniycosia,  though 
II.    usually   arises    in  tlie 
liiufr  jaw  Ixme,  may  a|j- 
\»-M'    externally     in     tlie 
neck.     A  dense   intiltra- 
tion   with  bluish -colored, 
semi II actuating    areas   in 
it,  but  withoTit  any  distinct  lumps  or  sharp  outlines,  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  actinomycosis,  and  should  always  lead  to  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  excised  portions  or  of  the  dischuigi-. 

Fistulte  may  furui,  but  are  less  common  than  in  tuberculosis. 


Vm.  A   Cervicaf.  liil, 

springing  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  ending  free  or  at- 
tached to  the  tirst  thoracic  rib,  appears  in  the  neck  as  an  angular 
fiilncM  ivhifh  puUati's,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery on  top  of  it.  It  rarely  produces  any  symptoms  and  is  gener- 
ally encountered  when  percussing  the  apex  of  the  lung.  The  bone 
can  be  felt  beliind  the  aj;tery  by  careful  palpation  and  demonstrated 
by  radiography.  Pain  or  wasUiig  in  the  iirui,  iiiid  ocoanionallj 
tbromlwsis  may  occur. 


\ 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  ARMS  AND  HANDS;  THE  BACK. 

THE   AKMS. 

Most  of  the  lesions  of  these  parts  are  jobit  lesiotis  and  are  dealt 
«rith  in  tlie  section  on  joints.  Others  fall  under  the  i)rovince  of  the 
'leurologist  or  the  dermatologist,  but  must  be  briefly  mentioned  here. 

/.   Paralysis  of  One  Arm, 

Paralysis  of  most  or  all  the  muscles  of  one  arm  occurs  oftenest 
in:  (rt)  Hemiplefjia — with  paralysis  of  the  leg  and  often  of  the  face 
on  the  same  side.  (/>)  Pressure  7/^/riV/s— traumatic  or  from  new 
growths,  (c)  Obstetrical  paralysis — neuritis  from  injury  during  par- 
turition, (d)  Leud  or  alcoholic  7ieur  it  is— eKteusors  of  wrist  espe- 
cially, and  often  in  both  arms,  (e)  Anterior  itoliomyelitis — infantile 
paralysis.      (/)  Hysteria  ami  traumatic  iieurose^,^ 

Pressure  Neuritis, — The  history  of  the  case  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
l)ortance.  During  surgical  anaesthesia  the  brachial  i)lexus  or  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  may  be  compressed,  and  paralysis  is  noted  as 
soon  as  the  patient  comes  out  of  anaesthesia.  In  a  similar  way  in 
deep  sleep,  especially  dimnken  sleep  with  the  arm  hanging  over  a 
bench  or  doui)led  under  the  body,  the  nerves  may  be  injured. 
Pressure  from  a  crutch  or  from  the  head  of  the  humerus  m  fractures 
or  dislocations^  or  even* a  violent  fall  on  the  shoulder  without  injury 
of  bones,  may  result  in  a  paralyzed  arm. 

*  Less  common  are  I>araly8e8  due  to  lesions  of  the  arm  centre  in  the  cerebral 
cortex  (tumor,  softening,  cyst,  abscess,  hemorrhage,  thromboses,  or  embol 
ism). 
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Diagnosis  rests  on  the  history,  and  on  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  group  and  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  are 
affected,  but  also  the  supinator  longusy  while  in  the  toxic  paralyses, 
especially  lead,  the  supinator  longus  is  spared.  To  test  the  func- 
tion of  this  muscle,  grasp  the  patient's  wrist  with  the  thumb  side 
uppermost,  and  resist  while  he  attempts  to  flex  the  arm  at  the 
elbow.  If  the  supinator  is  intact  it  will  spring  into  relief  on  the 
thumb  side  of  the  forearm. 

Obstetrical  Keuritis. — In  instrumental  deliveries  or  when  forci- 
ble traction  on  the  child's  arm  has  been  necessary,  with  or  without 
fractures,  a  paralysis  of  the  arm  often  results,  and,  what  is  imi)or- 
tant,  is  often  not  noticed  till  some  years  later,  and  then  thought  to 
have  just  arisen;  thus  it  may  be  mistaken  for  anterior  poliomyelitis 
or  other  lesions. 

Toxic  Neuritis, — Lead  or  alcohol  produces  usually  a  weakness  of 
both  forearms,  especially  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  ("  wrist-drop  "), 
but  one  side  may  be  predominantly  affected  and  other  muscles  are 
involved  in  most  severe  cases.  The  history,  the  other  signs  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  the  soundness  of  the  supinator  longus  distinguish  it 
from  other  paralyses. 

All  these  forms  of  neuritis  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  pain, 
anaesthesia,  or  ])ar£esthesia,  which  helps  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  paralyses  next  described. 

Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis, — Paralysis  attacks  a  child  suddenly 
and  without  apparent  cause,  perhaps  after  "a  feverish  turn." 
Either  the  upper  arm  group  (deltoid,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and 
supinator  longus)  or  the  lower  arm  group  (flexors  and  extensors  of 
wrist  and  fingers)  may  be  affected.  The  arm  is  flabby  and  painless, 
the  muscles  waste  rapidly,  and  the  electrical  reactions  show  degen- 
eration, often  within  a  week. 

Hysterical  and  Traufnatic  Neuroses, — The  history  and  mode  of 
onset,  the  frequent  association  of  sensory  symptoms  which  do 
not  fit  the  distribution  of  any  peripheral  nerve,  spinal  segment, 
or  cortical  area,  the  normal  reflexes  and  electrical  reactions  dis- 
tinguish most  cases  of  this  type,  but  diagnosis  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible. 
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Paralysis  of  both  arms  is  much  less  common  than  paralysis  of 
one  arm,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  poisoning  by  lead  and  in  multiple 
neuritis.  Rftrely  it  is  seen  in  the  late  stages  of  chronic  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

77.    Wasting  of  One  Ami. 

(a)  Rapid  atrophy  occurs  in  all  the  types  of  neuritis  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  in  poliomyelitis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
In  the  latter  it  occurs  without  complete  paralysis,  though  the 
wasted  muscles  are,  of  course,  weak.  Progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy usually  begins  in  the  muscles  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  index  linger.  Less  often  the  disease  begins  in* 
the  deltoid.  In  either  case  the  rest  of  the  arm  muscles  are  later 
involved. 

In  all  the  atrophies  just  mentioned  a  lack  of  the  trophic  or 
nourishing  functions  which  should  flow  down  the  nerve  is  assumed 
to  explain  the  wasting  {^^  trophic  atrophy  ^^),  From  this  we  distin- 
guish the  atrophy  due  simply  to  disuse  of  the  muscles  without  nerve 
lesions. 

(li)  Slov!  atrophy  of  disuse  occurs  in  the  arm  in  hemiplegia,  in- 
fantile or  adult,  and  in  other  cerebral  lesions  involving  the  arm 
centi-e  or  the  fibres  leading  down  from  it. 

(c)  The  atrophy  often  seen  in  hysterical  cases  is  probably  due  to 
disuse  and  is  similar  to  that  occurring  in  an  arm  that  has  been 
splinted  after  fracture  or  dislocation. 

7/7.    Contractures  of  the  Arm, 

After  cerebral  lesions  involving  the  arm  centre,  and  in  almost 
any  spinal  or  peripheral  nerve  lesion  which  involves  one  set  of  mus- 
cles and  spares  another,  the  sound  muscles  contract  (or  overact) 
and  permanent  deformities  result.  In  hysteria  similar  contractures 
occur.  Contractures  have  in  themselves  little  or  no  diagnostic 
value,  but  indicate  a  late  and  stuhbom  stage  of  whatever  lesion  is 
present. 
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1 V.   (Edema  of  the  Arm. ' 

Causes. — 1.  Thrombosis  of  axillary  or  brachial  vein,  usually 
the  i*e8ult  of  heart  disease.  2.  Pressui'e  of  tumors — aneurism,  can- 
cer of  axillary  glands,  Hodgkin's  disease,  sarcoma  of  lung  or  medi- 
astinum. 3.  Nephritis,  when  the  patient  has  lain  long  on  one  side. 
4.  Inflammation,  usually  witli  evidence  of  lymphangitis  spreading 
up  the  arm  from  a  septic  wound  on  the  hand. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  wdevia  is  usually  easy  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  general  physical  examination  (heai-t, 
urine,  local  lesions,  etc.). 

[The  arteries  of  the  arm  (brachial  and  radial)  are  to  be  investi- 
gated for  changes  in  the  vessels  (see  page  90)  and  for  the  evidence 
given  by  their  jjulsations  as  to  the  work  of  the  heaii;  (see  page  103).] 

V.   Tumors  of  the  Upper  Arm. 

In  the  upper  arm  we  have :  1.  Fatty  tumors.  2.  Sarcoma  of 
the  humerus.  3.  Ruptured  biceps.  4.  Syphilitic  nodes  on  the 
humerus.  6.  Tuberculosis  of  the  humerus.  G.  Gouty  deposits  in 
the  triceps  tendon. 

Fatty  tumors  are  recognized  by  the  history  of  long  duration  and 
very  slow  growth,  by  their  superficial  position,  usually  external  to 
the  muscles,  and  soft,  lobulated  feel. 

Sarcoma  forms  the  only  large  tumor  springing  from  the  hu- 
merus.    It  is  usually  hard  and  obviously  deep  seated  (see  Fig.  22). 

Buptured  biceps.  The  lower  half  of  the  biceps  projects  sharply 
when  the  muscle  is  contracted,  lookhig  as  if  the  biceps  had  slid 
down  from  its  normal  site.  This  appearance  suddenly  following  a 
wrench  or  strain  of  the  biceps  is  diagnostic. 

Syphilitic  nodes  are  flattened  elevations  on  the  bone,  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  and  feel  like  the  callus  after  a  fract- 
ure, but  project  only  from  one  side  of  the  bone.     There  are  pain, 

*  Distinguished,  like  all  oideiua,  by  tlie  fact  that  a  dent  made  by  pressing 
with  the  finger  does  not  at  once  disappear  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
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especially  at  night,  and  moderate  tenderness.  A  history  or  other 
and  more  characteristic  lesion  of  syphilis  is  neufssary  for  diag- 
y  Dosis. 

TulHrrcidoiia  lesiuns'  are   mncli    more  common  on   the    forearm 


ends.     They  usually 
doleiit,  suppurating  t 


nally  seen  on  the  humerna  near  the  epiphyseal 
nvolve  and  perforale  the  skin,  leaving  an  in- 
iiius  leading  to  necrosed  booe.     The  evidence 


'  A  rare  liiseaae  clinically  lUentical  with  tulierculosis,  but  due  tn  a  wlmlly 
tterent  orgiiniam,  an  anhual  pivrasilo  rtwnibling  a  cocciiliuni,  lias  been  dc- 
jribed  hy  Bixford,  Gilchrial,  Mmilgomery,  uud  other  GaHfoioiaD  pljyaiciani. 
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of  ttiberuiilosis  in  other  organs  and  the  slow,  "  cold  "  progress  of  tiie 
lesion  assist  tlie  dii^nosis. 

Gouty  tophi  ai-e  souictiiues  seen  along  the  fasciee  covering  the 
triceps  tendon.     Tliey  are  hard  and  painless.     The  diagnosis  de- 

jwnds  upon  the  ])eculiar  situation  of  the  lesions  and  their  associatioa 
witli  other  evidences  of  gout.' 


ri.  Misc'-thn 


s  Lesions  of  the  Forearm. 


Bowing  of  till-  fori-iirm  liones  occurs  in  rickets  and  iu  Paget's  dis- 
ease (see  Fig.  204).    Th<?  lesions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  make 
the  diagnosis  clear. 

Local   lesions  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm    ai'e    chiefly    tuberculosis    and 
syphilis,  both  of  which  have  been  suf- 
liciciitly  dcscrilicd  iu  tlie  last  section. 
In  the  wrist  bones  we  find: 

1.  Rachitic  enlargement  of  the  ejti- 
/ihi/ses.  In  rickets  the  terminal  epi- 
physes at  the  wi-ists  take  part  in  tlie 
tji'uera!  epiphyseal  enlargement  so  com- 
ijxin  in  the  disease.  Tlie  diagnosis  is 
easy,  for  there  is  no  other  disease  of 
infancy  producing  general  enlargement 
of  the  epiphyses  (see  Fig.  23). 

2,  Iliji'i-rfriiphie  pulmonari/  osle-o- 
iu-thro,Hiih!i  (Figs.  24, 25,  and  26).  An 
enliirgeinent  of  the  lower  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  with  clubbing  of  tlie 
fingers  (see  below,  page  47),  is  recog- 
nized by  its  association  with  pulmonaiy 

or  pleural  discasesof  many  years'  duration  (chi-onic  bronchitis,  eiii- 
pyenia). 

3.  AfTomegnlia  (see  page  9)  affects  chiefly  the  bones  and  soft 
tissues  of  the  hand. 

'  lliirsitis  iiVLT  till-  oLin'niimii  (''  niinrr'a  I'Ibow  ")  priwiuces  &  lender  Hiictu- 
aliiit;  Bwelliug  nvur  Uil>  li|i  c>f  tliv  elbow. 
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4.  Ihjpertr'.i'hk,  ntrophtc,  or  r.iil>i-ii-ii/»iix  i/Ur-ine  nf  tin-  wiist- 
joint  will  be  (leserilietl  bflow  (see  Kxamiii^tion  of  the  joints, 
page  486). 

5.  "  Weeping  nmrio  "  or  "  ganglion  "  (tenosynovitis)  forms  a  fluc- 
tuating, s|jinille-slia]icil  swelling  alnng  one  of  t.lie  tentions  of  tlie 


rist,  slow  iuul  almost  painless  in  its  rourse.     It  may  be  tubei-cu- 
BS,  in  wliich  eaae  the  sac  is  generally  divided  into  several  parts 

eompounil  ganglion  "  )  ;  baoilU  may  occasionally  be  demonstrated 

the  exudate. 

THE   HANDS. 


I.  EvioBVCE  OF  Occupation. —The  horny,  stiffened  hands  of 
!  "son  of  toil,"  the  stains  of  paint  in  house  painters,  the  flat- 
ted, calloused  finger-tipu  of  the  violinist,  the  worn  fingers  of  the 
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sewing  woiiiau,  afford  us  itpins  of  Jufoiiuatioii  which  are  sometimes 
iiatifiil  and  wortli  a  rapid  glaiicB  in  routine  examiuatioii. 

■  H,  TK..Mi'K|{ATri!K  AN-i>  JToistiuk. — (n)  The  m/i/,  vioiet  Imnil 
ia  most  coiamouly  felt  in  "nervous"  jwople  under  forty.  It  is 
aljuost  never  seen  in  heart  dis- 
ease, which  its  possessor  often 
feiii's,  and  does  init  mean 
"5>(iiu-  circulation,"  but  raso- 
ni»toi-  disturlKinces  of  nearo- 
tie  origin. 

{!•)  Colli,  it ri/ erf remitiet— 
liands,  fet-t,  nose,  ears — may 
mean  simply  fatigue,  expot- 
ure  to  low  temperatiii'e,  or 
insiifhcient  exercise;  liitt  in 
the  cdui-su  of  clirouic  disease 
thi-y  iiMially  mean  wflakiiess 
of  the  heart,  ami  )iunc«  are 

((')  Wimn,  mntjit  hatidt 
are  felt  in  fliitrex'  tUneate  (ex- 
o]>Iith:ilniic  goitre),  and  if  the 
warmth  and  moisture  an 
[ii't'sent  most  of  thu  time  and 
nut.  only  as  a  temiKirary  jihase 

-  ■.,'/.,    after  violent  excivise 

-  tliis  disease  is  strongly  sug- 
gi'sti'd,  and  a  seartdi  for  trem- 
or, rajtid  heart,  goitre,  and 
Iiiilging  eyes  sluiiiM  Im  made. 

HI.    JIoVBMKNTS    OV   THK 

H.vM.s.-(.0  The  m<nn,r.-.f 

shiikiiiij  hiniih  gives  ns  vague 

hut  uKcful  intpiVKsions  of  the 

ramped,  half-opened  hiuid, 

y  aa  mntw  as  jKissibk- ;  tlie 
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,  l)earty   grasp;    the  lim]i,  "wilted"  liand — funiisli    hints    of 

racter  that  eveiy  physiciau  must  take  account  of. 

In  fevers  or  toxffimii!  states  (typhoid,  alcoholism)  there  are  two 

iiets  of  moTeiiteiits  which  ret'iir  an  oft^ii  that  names  have  be^n  givt^ii 

viz.:    1.   Carphologia — [licking    and    fumbling;   at    the  beil 


clothes.  2.  Siili»iUtii»  tfiii/huim — iiivolimtary  twiti!hing  and  jevkiiij; 
of  the  t«li(lon8  in  the  wrist  anil  on  the  back  uf  the  hand,  usually 
associated  witli  tremov  and  carpjiolugia. 

(4)  Tremor  of  the  Jfnndx.—'To  test  fur  ordinary  tremor,  we  ask 
tike  patieut  to  extend  and  eejiaratc  his  lingers  widely.  The  motions 
are  then  apparent. 

Causes:    1.   NcvviiuBncsM,  crihl,  or  old  age.     2.  Fever  and  tox- 
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iviiiia.  3.  Akohol  (less  often  lead,  tobacco,  morphine,  or  other 
drugs).  4.  Graves'  disease.  />.  Paralysis  agitans.  G.  Multiple 
sclerosis.     7.   Hysteria. 

^lost  of  these  tremors  need  no  comment.  The  intention  tremor 
of  multiple  sclerosis  (sometimes  seen  also  in  hysteria)  is  exagger- 
ated iuto  coarse  shaking  movements  when  the  patient  tries  to  pick 
up  a  pin,  drink  a  glass  of  water,  or  do  any  otiier  act  calling  for  tlie 
volitional  coordination  of  the  small  hand  muscles.  In  the  presence 
of  such  a  tremor  we  shouUl  look  for  nystagmus  (see  above,  page  16), 
a  spastic  gait  (see  i>agc  TKlS),  and  a  slow,  staccato  speech.  This 
grou])  of  symptoms  suggests  multiple  (or  insular)  sclerosis. 

In  direct  contrast  with  this  is  the  jfill-ro// in (jf  trrnior  of  pc'iraljsifi 
agitans,  whicli  usually  rrftfirs  (hirinfj  voluntary  morements.  The 
thumb  and  ion 'linger  are  near  or  touch  one  another,  and  move  as 
if  tliey  were  rolling  a  bread-pill.  This  tremor  is  usually  associated 
willi  an  iniinovnble,  expressionless  face,  a  stiffened  neck  and  back, 
and  a  ])eculiar  attitude  an<l  gait  (see  below,  page  609). 

The  otlier  varieties  of  trenu)r  can  usually  be  i*ecognized  by  the 
history  and  as>ociatt'd  sym})t()m8. 

(r)    Sjftisms  or  rmirsr  ftrlfr/iuif/s  of  fhi'  hand  due  to: 

1.  flnrh'snninn  rpilri,si/ — couvulsive  attacks  whicli  l^gin  in  and 
may  remain  conlim-d  to  one  set  of  muscles,  often  preceded  by  prick- 
ling or  other  ])ara*stliesiaof  the  part  affected,  but  without  loss  of  con- 
srimisni'ss.  Th»se  muscle  spasms  are  due  usually  to  an  irritation  of 
tht^  corresi)onding  motor  area  in  the  cortex  cerebri  (tumor,  soften- 
ing, chronic  meningitis,  etc.),  but  may  also  occur  in  urcemia  and 
dementia  j)aralytica.      Coma  and  general  spasms  may  follow. 

2.  Pnfrssinnnl  Sj)ffstif.  —  Writers,  violin-players,  and  otliers 
wlio  ust^  one  set  of  muscles  continually  are  often  attacked  with 
/tfti/ifi//  cnimps  in  the  muscles  used  ("  writer's  cramp").  Weakness 
or  semi -paralysis  of  the  muscles  may  follow. 

W.  Chnrrn  (uui  ('horcifonn  Murements, — True,  acute  chorea 
(Sydenham's)  occurs  in  cliildren  between  five  and  fifteen,  generally 
in  those  who  have  joint  troubles  or  heart  disease,  and  ends  in  eight 
or  ten  weeks.  The  hands  are  usually  affected  first,  and  theii 
movements  are  like  those  of  restlessness  and  are  quasi-purposive, 


inoTements  that  might  have  l>eeii  made  intentionally,  though 
are  not.     At  tirst  sight  one  would  surely  think  the  nhild  was 
iply  fidgety- 

Similar  movements  occur  in  prcffnavt  wnmen  or  eoinetijiies  after 
ttirition,  but  the 
!  is  much  severi-i 
I  ia  apt  to  be  assn- 
Sed  with  laaiiiacal 
■ymptoms. 

PLKt-htPiipUgic 
chorea  refers  to  siniilai' 
movements  iu  t  lie 
paralyzed  hands  uf 
lieiuiplegic  (rases  (chil- 
dren or  adults). 
In  byxh 


)vt    of   , 


<,jry<- 


tagioH  snnuai-  move- 
ments  are  sometimes 
taken  up  in  schoiils 
and  institutions,  nnti 
laat  till  their  eiiuw 
ia  understood  and  i>'- 
moved. 

Chronic  choreiform 
movem-enls  occur  also 


1  the  I 


:  congeni- 


tal   forms    of 

ysis    with  or  without 

idiocy. 

4.  AthHoais     (see 

Fig.  27)   means  slow      ^^^,   .^      „t,.|„h     - ..■    i.iii..rr  ..t    iii.'    iiimis. 

twisting  and  l>en(iing  iniis'iiiiNiiin.) 

movemente    of    the 

lingers,  quite  invoiuntary  and  always  secondary  to  organic  cerebral 

lesions  (hemiplegia,  infantile  cerebral  paralysis). 
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5,  Ti'taiiij  (see  Fifj.  28) — a  peuuliat  Bpasiii  o£  the  liaiida  (often 
of  the  ffet  as  wellj,  occiimiig  in  thu  courSL'  of  diseases  of  the 
Btomauli  &n\\  intestine  in  cliil- 
ilren,  in  nnrsing  women, 
afttT  gastric  lavage,  and  aftej- 
tliyroidectoniy,'  usnally  last- 
ing niinutt'a  or  hours — rarely 


#»1 


Ham.s, 

1.  ■'  Chi'r  Ifind"  resnits 
fium  i)iiL':iljsis  of  the  inter- 
ussi'i  and  lumbi'icales  with 
BontracturpB,  and  ot-oura  when 
the  median  or  ulnar  nerws  aiv 
]mralyze<l  and  iu  progressive 
ninacular  alroijhy,  syringo- 
myelia, ami  clironio  polio- 
iiiyplicis. 

2.  "/-Vi/j/wr  /land"  (see 
Fig.  -'9),  a  common  result  or 
the  contraeuires  in  late  cases 
of  alrophio  arthritis.  Other 
defunnities  of  the  fingers  are 
common  in  this  disease  and 

FIG,  ^.--i-rrmiy.    (Ji.si;i.i.i.)  jjj  ^^^^  ^g^^  below,  ].age  50o). 

3.  "  Hemijilegie  hand,"  a 
result  of  tlie  cnutractures  following  hemiplegia  from  any  cause. 

4.  Myx-fdema  results  in  thiekeuing  aiid  coarsening  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  hand  ("spade  hand")  witiiout  bony  ep.largement;  hut 
the  spade  hand  is  a  fairly  common  type  without  myxcedema,  and 
one  needs  to  see  it  rapidly  develop  in  connection  with  other  myxce- 
dematuus  lesinns  before  it  can  have  diagnostic  signijicance.  (The 
same  is  true  of  the  myxcedematoua  face.)  (Sec  Fig.  30.) 
'  Wbcu  tli«  parathyroid  glands  are  accidentally  removed. 


A 
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(if  thi!  liones  aiid 


5.  Aeromei/nlia  produces  general  eiil;L 
Cither  tissues  of  the  bands  aiid  faet. 

6.  PtJmonari/  Osteo-arihropat/i;/. — Any  long-staiidJiig  disease 
o£  the  heart,  lungs,  or  pleura  may  be  follciwed  by  this  j)ecuUar  liy- 
pertrophic  change  in  ^l  the  tissues  of  the  exti-eoiities.  Mild  fonaa 
produce  '^  ctiMedJinffen,"  a  bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingei-tips 
with  double  curvation  of  the  nails,  lateral  and  antero-i)ost«rioi''(»ee 


Pig.  r(l).      In  severer  funns  the  bont^suf  the  hand  and  wrist  are  also 
uoiisiderably  enlarged  (see  Figs.  'Jo  ami  2Gf. 

7.  Hfberdi:n'ii  nodes,  later  deserilied  under  the  head  of  hyper- 
irophic  arthritis,  are  here  pictured  ^Kig,  32),  The  distinction 
from  ifout  has  alivady  ln-eu  referred  t^i  (page  50r>). 

8.  Atrophia  arthritis  (Fig.  29)  (farther  described  on  piige  49S) 
presents  its  most  typical  h'sioiis  in  the  hands  and  wrists.  The  cun- 
striction  line  opposite  the  articulation  is  observed  in  late  cases,  but 


'  Clubbi'il  dngera  ui 
B  hcpttlic  abscesB,  iii'ijliri 


inWy  f> 


n  In  a  variety  riF  ulbpr  disi 
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ordiiiaiily  multiple  spindle-joiuts  syminetmally  iirraaiged  i 

that  we  see.     The  boggy  feel,  the  trojthio  disturbances,  aiid  tliffi] 

chronic  course  are  diagnostic. 

9.   Syiihilitia  and  tuiieroulmu  dactylitis  (see  Fig.  33),  seen  as  x\ 


rule  in  young  chililren,  arc  not  distinguished  from  each  other  bjH 
the  physical  signs.      Diagnosis  rests  upon  the  history,  the  courseil 
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the  results  of  gU-iiig  tuberculin  or  potasaic  iodide,  ami  the  evidence 
of  sypliilitio  or  tabewuloua  lesions  elsewhere.  In  either  diseiise  we 
have  a  chronic,  almost  painless,  boggy,  red  enlargement  of  one 
phalanx,  or  njore,  due  to  an  indolent  inflammation  which  starts 
from  tlie  bone  or  periosteum  and  usually  burrows  to  the  surface,  to 
produw  a  chronic  discharging  sinus  or  ulcer. 

10.   liaynaud'a  dUease  attacks  the  tingera  more  often  than  any 
other  part.     Osier  distinguishes  three  grades  of  intensity  :  A.   Local 


I 


Via.  Bl.— Olubbi'd  Fingers. 

tijncope  ("dead  fingers)  following  exposures  to  slight  cold  or  emo- 
tional strain.  The  fingci-s  become  white  and  cold.  Tho  condition 
usually  passes  off  in  an  hour  or  two.  Fi-om  similar  causes  we  may 
have:  B.  Local  asphyxia  ("chilblains"),  producing  congestion  and 
swelling  with  or  without  pain  and  stiffness  and  with  heat  or  coldness 
of  the  part,  0,  Local  or  symmetrical  f/angrene.  If  local  asphyxia 
liersists,  gangrene  results.  (See  also  luider  Erythrumelalgia,  p. 
2-) 
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11.  Monmii's  Disease. — As  a  part  of   Kyringomyelia    multiple 
mthropatliiPH  (atrojtliid  arthritis)  auii  paiiiless  felons  may  develop' 


11  the  hands  (see  Fig.  34).     The  aiipearances  may  strongly  siiKpest: 
12.  Lrjir-'xij,  io  which  thei-e  is  likewise  auifslhetie.  necrosis  of 
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phalanges,  but  the  two  (lisfasea  can  usually  bt-  ilistinguishcil  by  a 


in  adult  ineti,  and  gradually  produces  a  periuaiient,  painless  flexion 
of  the  little  finger  in  one  or  liotli  hands.  A  tense  band  is  felt 
in  the  pabu.      The   viug  finger  may  also  be  affeuted;    leas  "ft.ci. 


I 
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the    others.      If    burn    ami    felon    are    excliideil,  t.he    cliagnosis  U 


suffers  ill  chronic  skin  diseases, 
a  ( nenritis,  hemi{ilegiii,  syringo- 
myelia, etc.),  dementia  paralyt- 
ica; also  in  atrophic  arthritis. 

2.  A  transverse  ridge  and 
i/niori:  on  the  nails  often  form 
when  their  gi-owth  is  resumed 
aftev  an  acute  illness.  The 
uiuvement  of  this  ridge  from  the 
matrix  to  the  free  edge  is  said  W 
take  about  aix  months  (see  Fig. 
35). 

3.  Iliiifj'iiaih  possess  a  oei'- 
taiii  medical  intei-est,  because 
in  some  indiTiduals  they  become 
sore  when  the  general  comUtion 
is  below  par,  and  constitute  a 
rougli  index  of  the  degree  of  re- 
sistance to  infection.     Tliey  may 

ln'come  infected  and  lead  on  to  suppii ration  (paronychia). 

4.  Indolent  torea  nioiml.  \\m  \vAi\  should  rouse  the  suspicion  of 
tuberculosis  or  syphilis,  especially  in  a.  child. 

5.  («)  CijanostK,  tlie  slatey  or  purplish-blue  color  of  venous  con- 
gestion, can  be  well  seen  in  the  nails,  (ii)  Anirniiii,  if  well 
marked,  blanches  the  tint  of  the  tissues  seen  through  the  nail,  bat 
the  diagnosis  should  invariably  be  contirined  by  a  hEemoglobiii  esti- 
mate. 

C.  Itieurt-ation  of  the  nails  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  part 
of  the  condition  known  as  "  clubbed  fingers  "  (page  47). 
7.    Cfipillarij ptihe  (see  below,  page  91). 


no.  8G.— Uroaved  Nalla  ifKr  Ai 
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THE   BACK. 


The  evidences  of  spinal  tuberculosis,  spinal  curvaturcy  and  of 
the  spinal  form  of  hypertrophic  ai-thritis  will  be  described  later 
(pages  491  and  504). 

1.  Stiff  Back, 

"  Stiff  back  *'  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  joint  troubles  just 
mentioned,  but  also  and  more  commonly  to  lumhagoy  a  painful 
affection  of  the  lumbar  muscles  without  known  pathologic  basis. 
Clinically  it  is  characterized  by  pain  when  the  muscles  ai'C  used,  as 
iu  bending  forwai'd  to  tie  one's  shoes  and  in  recovering  the  upright 
position.  There  is  no  bony  soreness,  and  sideways  bending  is  usu- 
ally fi'eer  than  in  hypertrophic  arthritis.  The  pain  of  lumbago 
does  not  radiate  around  the  chest  or  down  the  legs,  and  is  not  espe- 
cially aggravated  by  coughing  or  sneezing,  but  it  sometimes  extends 
down  low  into  the  fascia  of  the  lumbar  muscles  over  the  sacrum. 
The  age  of  the  patient  (usually  over  thirty)  distinguishes  most  cases 
of  lumbago  from  spinal  tuberculosis. 

U,   Sacro'Uiac  Disease, 

Tuberculosis  of  this  joint  has  long  been  known  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  its  presence  by  pain,  psoas  spasm,  and  a  limp.  If  the  wings 
of  the  ilium  ai*e  forcibly  pressed  together,  the  pain  in  the  joint  is 
much  increased.  Abscess  formation  is  often  the  first  distinctive 
sign.  The  motions  at  the  hip-joint  are  not  restricted  and  the  local 
signs  of  vertebral  caries  ai*e  absent.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
and  the  formation  of  abscess  distinguish  it  from  other  lesions  of  the 
sacro-iliac  joint. 

Goldthwaite  *  has  recently  shown  that  the  sacro-iliac  joint  is 
subject  to  most  of  the  diseases  of  other  joints,  and  that  some  (e.^., 
hypertrophic  arthritis)  are  not  at  all  uncommon  there.  Many  of 
the  pains  in  the  back  complained  of  by  women  during  menstruation 

1  Gk>ldthwaite :  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  March  9th,  1905. 
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or  in  pelvic  disorders  are  referred  precisely  to  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lation and  are  ])robably  due  to  lesions  of  that  joint.  iAinny  cases 
diagnosed  as  "lumbago"  are  probably  due  to  one  or  another  sacro- 
iliac lesion.     The  subject  is  a  new  but  very  fruitful  one. 

III.   Spinal  Curvatures, 

Diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  provided  we  are  led  to  examine  the 
back  at  all. 

(a)  K?/j)hosw  or  bncktvard  convexity  of  the  spine,  if  sharply  an- 
gular, means  Pott's  disease  (tuberculosis).  If  the  curve  is  gentle 
and  gradual  it  may  be  due  to  ^^  round  shoulders j^^  to  hypertrophic 
arthritisy  to  emphysema^  Paget's  disease,  or  rickets.  The  I'achitic 
curve  is  flaccid,  is  due  simply  to  muscular  weakness,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  other  evidences  of  rickets.  In  emphysema  and  Paget's 
disease  the  kyphosis  goes  witli  the  other  signs  of  those  diseases. 
In  hypertrophic  arthritis  tlie  curve  is  rigid,  irreducible,  and  usually 
painless.  "Round  shoulders"  can  be  straightened  by  muscular 
exertion,  and  represent  a  habit  of  posture. 

(Jb)  Lordosis^  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  forward  convexity 
of  tlie  lumbar  spine,  is  seen  in  tuberculosis  of  the  hip  or  spine,  in 
paralysis  of  the  dorsal  or  abdominal  muscles  (especially  muscular 
dystrophy),  and  in  abdominal  tumors  (pregnancy),  which  need  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  backward  bending. 

(c)  Scoliosis  is  a  combination  of  lateral  curvature  with  twisting 
of  the  spine.  In  slight  or  doubtful  cases  the  tips  of  the  spinous 
processes  should  be  marked  with  a  colored  pencil,  which  makes  the 
deviation  easily  visible.     Severe  cases  cannot  be  mistaken. 

IV,    Tumors  of  the  Back. 

(a)  Aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta  may  point  in  the  back 
near  the  angle  of  tlie  left  scapula  (see  below,  page  289).  It  is  the 
only  pulsating  tumor  of  this  region. 

(h)  Perinephritic  abscess  usually  points  between  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  and  the  twelfth  rib,  a  few  inches  from  the  spiue  (see  page  418). 
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(c)  Tuberculous  abscess  ("  cold  abscess "),  originating  in  verte- 
bral tuberculosis,  may  point  in  the  same  region,  though  more  often 
it  follows  down  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  and  points  near  Poupart's 
ligament.  "Cold  abscess,"  starting  from  a  necrosed  rib,  is  often 
seen  in  the  back.  The  probe  leads  to  dead  bone  at  tlie  end  of  the 
sinus.  Microscopic  examination  of  excised  ])ieces  is  tlie  only  way 
of  excluding  actinomycosis,  though  this  disease  is  less  apt  to  form 
sinuses.  ^ 

(rf)  Sarcoma  of  the  scapula,  the  only  tumor  of  the  scapula  that 
is  often  seen,  occurs  in  children  and  rarely  after  the  second  decade. 
With  a  solid,  nearly  painless  tumor  of  this  bone  in  a  child,  sarcoma 
should  always  be  suspected.  Benign  exostoses  are  possible,  but 
usually  occur  later  in  life.     Histological  examination  will  decide. 

(e)  EpitlieUoma,  arising  from  the  skin  of  the  back,  presents  the 
ordinary  evidences  of  this  form  of  cancer. 

V.  Prominent  Scapula, 

This  is  due  usually  to : 

(a)  Lateral  cnrcature  of  the  spine  (see  above). 

(If)  Serratus  j^firali/stSy  recognized  by  the  startling  j)rominenee 
of  the  scapula  if  the  patient  pushes  forward  with  both  hands  against 
resistance  ("angel-wing"  scapula). 

VI.   Spina  Bifida. 

A  congenital,  saccular  tumor,  connecting  through  a  bony  defect 
with  the  interior  of  the  spmal  canal  at  any  point  between  the  occi- 
put and  the  sacrum ;  nine-tenths  of  all  cases  occur  in  the  lowest 
third  of  the  spinal  column.  There  is  no  other  congenital  tumor  in 
this  position  communicating  with  the  spinal  canal. 

In  the  sacral  region  there  are  other  congenital  tumors,  dermoid 
cysts,  lipomata,  and  otliers.  Their  nature  can  be  learned  only  by 
incision,  but  they  are  all  distinguished  from  spina  bifida  by  the  lack 
of  communication  with  tlie  spinal  canal.     - 


THE'CHEST. 

INTRODUCTION. 
I.  Methods  of  Examining  the  Thoracic  Organs. 

To  carry  out  a  thorough  examination  of  the  chest  we  do  five 
things:  1.  We  look  at  it;  technically  called  "inspection."  2.  We 
feel  of  it;  technically  called  "palpation."  3.  We  listen  to  the 
sounds  produced  by  striking  it;  technicall}'  called  "percussion." 
4.  We  listen  to  the  sounds  produced  within  it  by  physiological  or 
pathological  processes;  technically  called  "auscultation."  5.  We 
study  pictures  thrown  on  the  fluoroscopic  screen  or  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate  by  the  Roentgen  rays  as  they  traverse  the  chest; 
technically  called  "radioscopy." 

Measuring  tlie  dimensions  or  the  movements  of  the  chest  ("men- 
suration " )  is  often  mentioned  as  co-ordinate  with  the  above  meth- 
ods, but  it  yields  very  little  information  of  practical  value,  and  is 
at  present  very  little  used. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  regional  anatomy  of  the  chest 
no  intelligent  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  organs 
can  be  carried  on.  Accordingly,  I  shall  begin  by  recalling  very 
briefly  some  of  the  most  essential  anatomical  relations. 

II.  Regional  Anatomy  of  the  Chest. 

It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  divide  the  chest  into  arbitrary  por- 
tions and  to  describe  physical  signs  with  reference  to  such  division. 
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The  seat  of  any  lesion  can  best  be  described  by  giving  ita  relation 
to  the  clavicle,  stenmni,  or  libs  on  the  fiout  and  sides  of  the  chest, 
and  to  the  scapulae  and  libs  behind.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  rSIes 
as  lieavd  "  above  the  left  clavicle  in  front,"  "  below  the  liglit  scap- 
ula behind, "  "  between  the  seventh  atid  ninth  ribs  iti  the  axilla," 
and  so  on.  When  we  want  to  state  more  exactly  wbat  part  of  the 
axilla  anteropostenorly  is  affected,  we  may  refer  to  the  "niid-axil- 
ary  line  "  (see  Fig.  36) ;  or  better,  we  may  place  the  lesion  by  meas- 
oring  the  number  of  centimeties  or  inches  from  the  median  line  of 
the  sternum.  In  a  similar  way  the  place  of 
the  apex  impulse  of  tlie  heart  (whether  hi 
the  normal  situation  or  farther  toward  the 
axilla)  can  be  determined  by  measuring  from 
the  median  line  of  the  sternum.  Meastire- 
ments  referring  to  the  nipple  are  entirely 
useless  iti  women  and  not  very  reliable  in 
men.     It  is  better  to  measure  as  above. 

If,  then,  we  confine  onrselves  chiefly  to 
the  bones  of  the  cbest  as  landmarks,  and 
fix,  with  i-eferenec  to  them,  the  position  of 
any  portion  of  the  intemal  organs  which  we 
desire  to  study,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to 
memorize  any  technical  terms  or  to  learn 
the  position  of  any  arbitrary  lines  and  divi- 
sions such  us  are  frequently  foi-ced  upon  the 
student.  The  only  points  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  memorize  once  for  all  are : 

1.  The  position  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
and  spleen  with  reference  to  the  bones  of  the 

2.  The  position  of  certain  points  which 
experience  has  taught  us  have  a  certain 
value  in  physical  diagnosis.  I  mean  («)  the 
so-called  "  valve  areas  "  of  the  heart,  which 

do  not  correspond  to  the  actual  position  of  the  valves,  for  reasons 
to  be  explahied  later  on,  and  (A)  the  percussion  outluies  of  the 
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heart,  liver,  and  spleen.  These  outlines  do  not  correspond  in  size 
witli  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  oi^ans  within,  yet  there  is  a 
detinite  relation  between  the  two  which  remains  relatively  uonstaiit, 
so  that  we  can  infer  the  size  of  the  organ  itself  from  the  outlines 
which  we  determine  by  pei-cussion.  The  position  of  the  organs 
themselves  is  sliowu  in  Figs.  'M,  'JS,  and  39.     It  will  be  uoticed  in 
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Fig,  -37  that  the  lungs  extend  up  above  the  clavicles  and  overlap 
the  liver  and  tins  lieart— facts  of  considerable  importance  in  tlie 
physiual  examination  of  these  oi'gaus,  as  will  be  later  seen.  It 
is  also  to  be  notir^d  how  small  a  jioi'tiun  of  the  stomach  is 
dii-ectly  accessible  to  phy.iical  examination,  the  larger  part  of  it 
lying  behiiul  the  ribs  and  covered  by  the  liver.  Tlie  normal  pan- 
creas and  kidneys  are  practically  inaccessible  to  physical  examina- 
tion. 

The  pereusaion  outlines — corresponding  to    those    portions  of 
the  iieart,    liver,  and  spleen  which  lie  immediately  beneath    the 
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cheat  walls — will  be  illustrated  in  the  section  on  Peiciissioii  (see 
page  118). 


CHAPTER   IV. 
TECHNIQUE  AND  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS 

INSPECTION. 

Mitch  may  l)o  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  all  parts  of  the 
chest,  but  only  in  case  the  clothes  are  wholly  removed.  A  good 
light  is  essential,  and  this  does  not  always  mean  a  dire<:t  light;  for 
example,  when  examining  the  front  of  the  chest  it  is  often  better 
to  have  the  patient  stand  with  his  side  to  the  window  so  that  the 
light  strikes  obliquely  across  the  chest,  accenting  every  depression 
and  making  every  pulsation  a  moving  shadow.  In  searching  for 
abnormal  pulsations,  this  oblique  light  is  especially  important. 

In  examining  the  thorax  we  look  for  the  following  points : 

1.  The  size. 

2.  Tlie  general  shape  and  nutrition. 

3.  Local  deformities  or  tumors. 

4.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  walls. 

5.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  diaj)hragm. 
G.  Tlie  normal  cardiac  movements. 

7.  Abnormal  pulsations  (arterial,  venous,  or  capillary). 

8.  The  i)eripheral  vessels. 

9.  The  color  and  condition  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes 

10.  The  ])resence  or  al)si»nee  of  glandular  enlargement. 

I.     SlZK. 

Small  chests  are  seen  in  patients  who  have  been  long  in  bed 
from  whatever  cause ;  also  in  those  who  have  suffered  in  infancy 
from  rickets,  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso-pharynx,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  diseases.  Abnormally  large  chests  are  seen  chiefly 
in  emphysema.     Of  course  the  chests  of  healthy  individuals  vary 
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a  great  deal  in  size  at  any  given  age,  and  I  have  Iwen  referring  in 
the  last  sentences  only  to  variations  greater  than  tliose  normally 
found. 

II.    SlIAI-K. 

There  are  marked  differences  in  shape  between  the  child's  and 
tlie  adnlt's  chest  in  healtli.     A  eJiild's  trunk,  as  compared  witli 


that  of  an  adult,  is  far  more  nearly  eyiindrical ;  that  ia,  the  antero- 
posterior diiuiieter  ia  nearly  as  great  as  tlie  lateral.  The  atlult's 
chest  is  distinctly  flattened  from  before  backward,  altbongli  indi- 
vidual variations  in  this  respect  are  considerable,  as  Woods  Hutch- 
inson has  shown. 

In  childhood  the  eoinmonest  pathological  lu  oil  iti  cat  ions  aro  due 
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in  front  i)fteu  jhri-s  out,  owing  to  tUe  enlargement  of  tho  Hver  and 
spleen  below  and  the  pull  of  the  diaphragm  above.  Along  the  lino 
of  the  chondio-oostal  ai'liculation  there  is  to  be  felt,  and  sometimes 


eea,  a  line  of 
rhitie  rotuiri/ "  h 


i  bl'OI 


I'llinga,  tt>  whi(!h  the  name  of  " 


(/.)    nr  "P.inilyiir.   Tko'-oj-." 

Fig.  45  conveys  a  Ix'tter  idea  of  this  form  of  chest  than  any 
description.  The  normal  anterop(«terior  flattening  is  exaggerated 
BO  that  such  persons  ai'e  often  spoken  of  as  "JfiilT/teBftd."  The 
(davicles  are  very  ]»rominent,   owing  to  falling  in  of  tlie  tisauea 
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aboTB  and  below  them ;  the  shoiildors  are  stooping,  the  scapaLe 
promiiif  lit,  and  the  neck  is  generally  lung.  The  angle  where  the 
riba  meet  at  the  ensif orm  cartilage,  the  so-called  "  aistal  angle, "  is  in 
euch  eases  very  shaii).  This  type  of  chest  has  often  been  snpposed 
to  be  characteiistic  of  phthisis,  but  may  be  found  in  persons  with 
perfectly  lu'althy  \\u\gs.     On  tlic  othi'r  haiul,  phthisis  frequently 


exists  in  persons  with  normally  shaped  chests  or  with  abnormally 
deep  chests  (Woods  Hntchmaon).     (See  Fig.  162,  page  310. ) 


(c)  The  "Barrel  Chvst." 

Nothing  is  less  like  a  barrel  than  the  '^barrel  chest."  Its  most 
striking  characteristic  is  its  greatly  increased  anteroposterior  diam- 
eter, 80  that  it  approaches  the  form,  of  the  infant's  chest.  The 
costal  angle  is  very  obtuse,  the  shoulders  are  high,  and  the  neck 
is  short.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  barrel  chest  will  be 
spoken  of  later  (see  Figs.  4G  and  47). 


Emaciation  ia  readily  appreciated  by  inspection.  The  ribs  are 
unusually  prominent,  the  scapula  stand  out,  and  the  clavicles  pre- 
set.    All  this  may  be  seen  independently  of  any  change  in  the 


shape  of  the  chest  such  as  waa  described  above  under  the  title  o( 
Paralytic  Thorax.  I'uberculosis  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs  may 
produce  a  marked  falling  in  of  the  tissues  above  and  below  the 
clavicle  independent  of  any  emaciation  of  the  chest  itself. 
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III.  Deformities. 

The  abnormalities  just  euiunerated  are  syinmetiTical  and  affect 
the  whole  thorax.  Under  the  head  of  Deformities,  1  shall  consider 
chiefly  such  abnormalities  as  affect  pai*ticulai'  portions  of  the  chest 
and  not  the  thorax  as  a  whole. 


(a)  Sjiinal  Curvatures  and  Twists ^ 

A  good  view  of  the  patient's  hack  brings  out  best  the  lesser  de- 
gi'eesof  lateral  curvature,  which  are  not  at  all  infrequent  in  persons 
who  are  not  aware  of  them.  Slight  degrees  of  deformity  are  lx»st 
seen  by  marking  with  a  skin-pencil  the  position  of  the  spinous  pnx- 
esses  (see  Fig.  49).  The  more  marked  cases  of  lateral  curvatuit^, 
which  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  t  wist  hi  y, 
give  rise  to  considerable  displacement  of  the  thoracic  organs  and 
render  unreliable  the  usual  bony  landmarks,  with  i-eference  to 
which  we  judge  of  the  position  of  the  intrathoracic  organs.  By 
such  deformities  the  apex  of  the  heart  may  be  pushed  up  into 
the  fourth  space  or  out  into  the  axilla,  or  portions  of  the  lungs 
may  be  compressed  and  made  atelectatic.  The  bulging  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  curve  may  simulate  an  aneurismal  tumor. 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  should  be  looked  for  as  a  part  of 
the  routine  inspection  of  the  chest.  It  is  sometimes  better  felt 
than  seen. 

(^)  Fluttcn  ififj  of  (hie  Side  of  tlie  Chest, 

In  chronic  phthisis,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  or  long-standing  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  marked  falling  in  of  one  side  of  the  chest  is  often  to 
be  seen.     This  may  be  apparent  in  the  upper  and  front  pcrtion,  be- 

*  See  also  page  54.     The  lesions  are  referred  to  here  only  in  relation  to 
tbeir  effects  on  heart  and  lungs. 
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Heath  the  clavicle,  in-  in  the  axilla,  or  in  butli  situations  (see  Figs. 
45  and  51).     The  shrinkage  of  the  affected  side  is  made  more  obvi- 
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Oils  by  contrast  with  the  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  sound 
laiigt  which  makes  tlie  sound  side  unusually  full  and  prominent. 


(.)  J-ro. 


'.  'if  0,10  S!i/e  ff  th'  Chest. 


In  pneumothorax  or  pleural  effusions,  and  sometimes  in  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
size  of   the  affected  side  of  the   cheat.     Very  rarely  emphysema 
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may  affect  one  lung  predominantly.     In  pneumotlioraii  or  pleuritic 

eEEusion  we  usually  see,  iu  adilition  to  the  ai)in-f  enlargenient  of  the 

affected  aide,  a  siuoothiug  cut  of 

the  intf  I'costal  depresaiona  so  that 

the  surface  of  that  side  is  much 

more  uniform  than  the  other  side. 

Bulging  of  the  interspaces  from 

great    pressure    within    the  chest 

rarely  occurs.     I  have  never  seeu 

it. 


(d)  Local  Pro 

In  nearly  oiie-ijuarter  of  all 
healthy  chests  that  part  of  the 
thoracic  wall  which  overlies  the 
heart  (the  so-called  "precordial 
region")  is  abnonnally  promi- 
nent. The  cause  of  this  condi- 
tion is  much  disputed.  A  similar 
prominence  may  be  brought  about 
in  children,  whose  thoracic  bones 
are  very  flexible  (and  occasionally 
iu  older  patients) ,  by  tlie  outward 
pressure  of  ati  enlarged  heai't  or 
of  an  effusion  iu  the  pericardial 
sac.  The  prominences  due  to 
spinal  curvature  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  Less  com- 
mon causes  of    local  prominence 


1.  Ajienrhm  of  the  ai'ch    of  __  __ 
the  aorta.                                                                        cIiIbL  AsUiam  <.xi.  I3j. 

2.  Tumor  of  the  chest  wall 

(lipoma,  sarcoma,  gumma)  or  of  the  lung,  inediaatinum,  or  of  the 
thoracic  glands  presning  their  way  uutwai'd. 
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3.  "  Cold  tib»fe«ii "  (tuberculoais')  of  a  rib  or  of  the  Bbernum, 

4.  Empffemn  perforating  the  clicst  wall,  the  so-called  "empyema 
lecessitatis." 


(n)  Normal  Reapirntinn. 

iiial  respiration,  one  sees  the  ribs  move  outward  aiid 
■pward  with  inapiriition,  and  downward  and  inward  with  expira- 
tion. Possibly  one  catches  some 
hint  of  the  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  at  the  epigastrium. 
In  men,  dia]>hragmatic  breath- 
ing is  more  marked,  while  in 
women  breathing  is  mostly  of 
the  "  costal  type " ;  that  is,  is 
done  by  the  intereoatal  mnsclea, 
[ii  certain  diseases  an  exaggera- 
I  iim  of  the  costal  or  of  the  dia- 
I'liragmatic  type  of  breathing 
may  be  seen.  In  emphysema, 
lor  example,  and  in  some  cases 
of  asthma,  the  ribs  move  very 
liitle,  and  most  of  the  work  of 
respiration  is  performed  by  the 
diaphragm,  whose  pull  upon  the 
lower  ribs  can  sometimes  be  distinctly  seen  during  inspiration.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  impeded 
by  the  presence  of  fluid  or  a  solid  tumor,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  or  leukjemia,  the  breathing  lias  largely  to  be  performed  by  the 
Iriba,  and  becomes,  as  we  say,  costal  in  type  (see  below,  p.  72). 


(J)  AnomaliM  of  Expnnaum. 

If  we  watch  the  patient  while  he  takes  a  full  breath,  we  may 
e  certain  variations  from  the  normal  type  of  respiratory  move- 
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iiiGiits.     We  may  see;  (1)  Diminiaheil  expatision  of  oue  side  (as  a 
whole,  or  at  the  apex).     (2)  Incieaseil  oxpnusioii  of  one  side. 

( 1 )  If  diminished  expansio7iof  one  side  ia  due  to  pleuritic  effusion, 
puemnothorax,  or  solid  tumor  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  the  affected 
sidi!  is  itfiiially  distended  as  well  as  immoliU.      When,  on  tlie  other 


O^ 


hand,  the  lung  ia  reti-acted  or  bound  down  by  adhesions,  as  in 
phthisis,  old  pleurisy,  ocirlusion  of  the  bronchus,  or  from  tlie  pres- 
sure of  au  aneurism,  we  have  imniobiiiity  combined  witli  n  retmetion 
of  the  affucted  side.  In  tubercidous  disease  at  the  npex  of  the 
lungs  we  may  see  one  side  or  both  sides  fail  to  expand  at  the  top. 
Restriction  of  the  motion  of  one  side  of  the  chest  may  also  l»c  due 
to  paiu  or  to  pres^iure  fi-om  below  the  diaphriigm.     An  enlarged  livei 
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r  s|ileen  and  tumors  of  tlic  hepiiti 
reveiit  the  iioruml  ei 


.pie, 


io  region  may  in  this  way 
of  one  or  t1ie  oLher  side  of  the  thorax. 
Occasionally  a  hemiplegia  or  a 
lu  I  i  lateral  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  results  in  dimin- 
ished movement  of  one  side  of 
the  chest. 

(2)  hifrmavd  exjiansion  of 
one  side  of  the  chest  is  obseive<i 
principally  as  a  eompenaatoiy 
or  vicarions  overfnnctioning  of 
that  aide  when  the  other  sicle 
of  tlie  chest  is  throwii  out  of 
use  by  a  large  pleuritic  cfFnsion, 
liy  pneuniothornx,  lonp-staud- 
iug  pleurisy  with  contrnction, 
or  other  causes. 

(r)  Dyspnivn. 
This  term  is  often  used 
rather  loosely  to  include;  (1) 
difficult  breathing,  whetlier 
rapid  or  slow.  (2)  Unusually 
deep  breathing,  whethev  diffi- 
cultornot.  (3)  Rapid  breath- 
ing. 

Time  difipnira  nr  tUffirult 
"ilkiny  1 .  ..;....,....  ,.^....y.s  rapid  as  well,  and  does  not  differ  at  all 
1  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  being  "ont  of  brealli"  after  a 
,  run  or  any  violent  exertion.  Conceive  tlieae  conditions  as  per- 
tstiiig  over  hours  or  days,  and  we  have  the  pbenomenoji  known  as 
Bjrspncea.  The  breathing  is  not  only  quick  but  labored;  that  is, 
performed  with  difficulty,  and  unusual  muscles,  not  ordinarily  called 
I  for  respiration,  come  into  play  and  are  seen  working  above 
jhe  clavicle  and  elsewhere.  More  or  less  distress  is  generally  ex- 
tessed  in  the  face,  and  there  is  often  a  blueness  of  the  lips  or  a 
iflky  color  thronghout  the  face.     The  connnonest  causes  of  dysp- 
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noea  are  the  various  forms  of  heart  disease,  pneumonia,  large 
pleuritic  effusion,  emphysema,  asthma,  and  phthisis. 

Dyspncea  may  affect  especially  hisjiiration,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  foreign  body  lodges  in  the  larynx,  or  in  ordinary  " croup.'" 
In  such  cases  we  speak  of  "iiutpi'ratori/  dijKpnata,"  distmguishing  it 
from  "expiratory  dijspnieo. "  such  as  occurs  in  asthma  and  emphy- 
sema. In  the  latter  condition  the  breatli  seema  to  enter  the  chest 
readily,  but  the  diffienlty  is  to  get  it  out  again.  Expiration  is 
greatly  prolonged  and  often  noiay. 

Combined  types  also  occur  in  whiuh  both  respiratory  acts  are 
difficult. 

AbnortnaJli/  deep  aitdfull  rfK/iirnt'ioii,  without  any  appearance  of 
difficidty  in  the  process,  is  soinutimes  .seen  near  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  cases  of  diabetes, 
the  80  -  called  dialatic 
dyspnoea. 

Simple  rapidity  of 
breathiny  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dyspniEa 
of  any  type.  In  adults 
&e  normal  rate  of  respi- 
ration is  about  18  per 
minute.  In  children,  itis 
considerably  qiucker  and 
more  in-egidar.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  attempt  here 
to  enumerate  all  the 
causes  which  may  lead  tiO 
a  quickening  of  the  respi- 
ration. Among  the  com- 
moner are  muscular  exer- 
tion,   emotion,    hysteria, 

diseases  of  the  heju't  and  Iiuigs,  and  fluid  or  solid  accumulations 
Iielow  the  diaphragm,  whieb  piisb  iiji  that,  iiiuscle  mid  cause  it 
til  encroach  abnormally  upon  the  thoracii^  cavity.  Most  of  the  in- 
fectious fevers  are  also  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  quickened  lii-eatb- 
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ing,  especially  but  not  eselusively  when  the  fever  ia  aaaociated  with 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  lung,  pleura,  or  pericardium. 

Sacking- in  of  th«  interspaces  in  tlie  lower  axillary  regions  or 
below  the  clavicles  may 
he  seen  in  connection 
wiih  dyspmea  when- 
i-vi'r  the  lungs  ai'e  pre- 
vi[it«d  by  some  cause 
from  properly  expand- 
ing during  inspiration. 
Negative  pressure  i  a 
^^H  ^^  thus    produced    within 

^^H^^H      ^K  the  chest,  and  the  at- 

^^^^^^P        ^L  mospheric     pressure 

^^^^^^B         KC'  without  pushes   in  the 

^^F  ^K  more     clastic    parts    of 

^^^^  ^^L  the  thorax.     This  phe- 

^^^^^^^         ^^K  nomenon  is  seen  in  col- 

^^^^^^^L         W  lapse    or  atelectasis    of 

^^^^^^^1      ^^^iHfl^^^h  "'  ^^  ^^'^  whole 

^  ^^^^^^H^^^B  a  lung,  as  may 

^V  ^^^^^^^H^^^^H  occur         obstruction 

^P  IHlH^^H^^^Hv  equally  or 

^■WIB.  .52,— PromltiPiKPof  ItlFhiSlili-.    Pl™rnl  EITiial.in.         from      OCClusion      of      a 

^p  hvonchus.      In    the  lat- 

ter event,  the  auckuig-in  of  the  interspaces  duiing  inspiration  oc- 
curs only  on  the  affected  side.' 

'  Slight  retmctlon  ot  the  loner  interspacea  In  the  axiUa  during  Inapiration 
a  ofl«n  Been  Id  health.     lu  disease  Ibis  pUeuumenon  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
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V.  Changes  in  the  Respiratory  Khythm. 

(a)  Asthmatic  Breathing. 

In  asthma  the  normal  rhythm  is  reversed;  audible  expiration 
becomes  longer,  instead  of  shorter,  than  inspiration.  Inspiration 
may  be  represented  only  by  a  short  gasp,  while  expiration  becomes 
a  prolonged  wheeze  lasting  several  times  as  long  as  inspiration. 
Dyspnoea  is  usually  very  marked.  In  emphysema  we  get  very 
much  tlie  same  type  of  breathing  so  far  as  rhythm  is  concerned, 
but  the  dyspnoea  is  not  usually  so  extreme  and  the  auxiliary  mus- 
cles of  respiration  are  not  so  apt  to  be  called  into  use.  In  many 
cases  of  emphysema  one  sees  the  thorax  move  all  as  one  piece,  "e» 
cuirassBf"  owing  to  a  senile  fixation  of  the  bones  of  the  thorax  from 
ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  portions.  In  hereditary  syphilis  or 
plithisis  this  fixation  may  occur  in  youth  or  early  middle  age. 

(b)  Cheyne- Stokes  Breathing. 

An  anomaly  of  respiratory  rhythm  in  which  short,  recurrent 
paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  preceded  and  followed  by  periods  in 
which  no  respiration  occurs  (apnoea).  If  we  represent  the  normal 
respiratory  movement  by  an  up-and-down  line,  as  seen  in  Fig.  53, 

\A/V\AA/VWV 

Fio.  53.— Diagram  to  Represent  Normal  Breathing-Rbythm. 

the  Cheyne-Stokes  type  of  breathing  would  appear  as  in  Fig.  54. 
The  period  of  apnoea  may  last  from  one  to  ten  seconds ;  then  short, 
shallow  respirations  begin  and  increase  rapidly,  both  in  volume  and 
in  rate,  until  a  maximum  of  mai-ked  dyspnoea  is  reached,  when  a 
diminution  in  the  rate  and  depth  of  the  act  begins,  and  the  patient 
gradually  returns  to  the  apnoeic  state.  The  length  of  the  whole 
paroxysm  may  be  from  30  to  70  seconds.  During  the  apnoeic 
period  tlie  patient  is  apt  to  di*op  asleep  for  a  few  seconds  and  the 
pupils  may  become  contracted,     AVhen  the  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea 
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is  at  its  height,  he  is  apt  to  cough  and  shift  his  position  restlessly, 
or  in  case  the  whole  phenomenon  occurs  during  sleep  he  moves  im- 
easily  in  his  sleep  at  this  period.  Modified  tjrpes  of  the  phenome- 
non also  occur,  in  which  there  is  a  rhythmic  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  respiration  but  without  any  interven- 
ing period  of  apnoea.  This  type  of  breathing  is  most  often  seen  in 
severe  cases  of  cardiac,  renal,  or  cerebral  disease.  It  is  generally 
more  marked  at  night  and  may  occur  only  at  that  time.  In  chil- 
dren it  appears  sometimes  to  be  physiological  durmg  sleep.     As  a 


Fio.  64.— Cbesme-Stokes  Respiration. 


rule,  it  is  a  sign  of  grave  prognostic  significance,  but  patients  have 
ijeen  known  to  recover  completely  after  weeks  or  even  months  of 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing. 

(c)  Restrained  or  "  Catchy  "  Breathing. 

When  the  patient  has  a  "stitch  in  the  side,"  due  to  dry  pleu- 
risy, intercostal  neuralgia,  or  to  other  causes,  the  inspiration  may 
be  suddenly  interrupted  in  the  middle,  owing  to  a  seizure  of  pain 
which  makes  the  patient  stop  breathing  as  quickly  as  he  can.  The 
same  conditions  may  produce  very  shallow  breathing  as  the  patient 
tries  to  avoid  the  pain  which  a  full  inspiration  will  cause.  This 
type  of  restrained  breathing  is  olten  seen  in  pleurisy  and  pneumo- 
nia, and  in  the  latter  disease  expiration  is  often  accompanied  by 
a  little  moan  or  grunt  of  discomfort 

(d)  Shallow  and  irregular  breathing  is  often  seen  in  states  of  pro- 
found tmconsciousness  from  any  cause,  such  as  apoplexy  or  poison- 
ing. A  few  deep  respirations  may  be  followed  by  a  number  of 
shallow  and  irregular  ones. 

(e)  Stemo-mastoid  breathing.  When  death  is  imminent  in  any 
disease,  the  respiration  may  become  very  irregular  and  gasping,  and 
it  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  nodding  movement  of  the 
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head,  the  chin  bemg  thrown  quickly  upward  during  inspiration^  and 
falling  slowly  during  expiration.  I  have  known  but  one  patient  to 
recover  after  this  type  of  breathing  had  set  in. 

After  severe  liemorrhage  the  breathing  may  be  of  a  sighing  type 
as  well  as  very  shallow. 

(e)  Sfridnlous  Breathing. 

A  high-pitched,  crowhig  or  barking  sound  is  heard  during  inspi- 
ration when  there  is  obstruction  of  the  entrance  of  air  at  or  near 
the  glottis.  Tliis  type  of  breathing  occurs  in  spasm  or  oedema  of 
the  glottis,  *^  croup,"  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  forms  the  "  whoop  " 
in  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough.  Laryngeal  or  tracheal  ob* 
structions  (hie  to  foreign  bodies,  or  tumors  within  or  pressure  from 
without  the  air-tul>es,  may  cause  a  similar  type  of  respiration.  It 
is  in  these  cases  especially  that  we  see  the  sucking-in  of  the  inter- 
spaces mentioned  above  (see  p.  73). 

VI.  Diaphragmatic  Movements. 

T/ic  PJirenir  Ware, 

The  normal  movements  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  rendered  vis- 
ible by  the  following  procedure,  suggested  by  Litten  in  1892:  The 
patient  lies  upon  his  back  with  the  chest  bared  and  the  feet  pointed 
directly  toward  a  window.  Cross  lights  must  be  altogether  ex- 
cluded by  darkening  any  other  windows  which  the  room  may  con- 
tain' (see  Fig.  55).  The  observer  stands  at  the  patient's  side 
and  asks  him  to  take  a  full  breath.  As  the  ribs  rise  with  the 
movement  of  ins})iration,  a  short,  narrow  shadow  moves  down  along 
the  axilla  from  aV)out  the  seventh  to  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  rib. 
During  the  expiration  the  shadow  rises  again  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  but  is  less  easily  seen.  This  phenomenon  is  to  be 
seen  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  and  sometimes  in  the  epigastrium. 

^  If  it,  is  inconvenient  to  move  the  patient's  bed  into  the  proper  position 
with  relation  to  the  window  or  if  tlie  foot-board  interferes,  or  if  the  observa- 
tion has  to  be  ma<le  after  dark,  a  dark  hmtern  or  other  strong  light  held  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  answers  very  well.  All  other  light  must,  of  course,  be  ex- 
cluded. 
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It  is  best  seen  in  spare,  muscular  young  persona  of  either  sex,  and 
is  never  absent  in  health  except  in  those  who  are  very  fat,  or  who 
CBimot  or  will  not  breathe  deeply.     The  latter  condition  occurs  in 
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hysteria  and  in  some  vpiy  stupid  persona  who  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  what  ia  meant  by  a  full  breath.  In  the  observation  of 
several  thousand  cases,  I  have  never  known  it  absent  hi  health 
except  under  these  conditions. 

In  normal  chests,  ttic  excursion  of  the  shadow  is  altotit  two  and 
a  half  inches;  with  very  forced  breathing  three  and  a  half  inches. 
The  mechanism  of  this  phenomenon  is  l>est  understood  by  imagui- 
in  J  a  eoninal  section  of  the  thorax  as  seen  from  the  front  or  back 
(see  Fig.  56).  At  the  end  of  expiration,  the  diapliragia  lies 
flat  against  the  thorax  from  its  attachment  up  to  about  the  sixth 
rib.  During  inspiration  it  "pp*ls  off"  as  it  descends  and  allows 
the  edge  of  the  lung  to  come  down  into  the  chink  between  the  dia- 
phragm and  thorax.  This  "])eeling  off"  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
descent  of  the  hing  during  inspiration  give  rise  to  the  moving 
shadow  above  described. 

By  thus  observing  the  excursion  of  the  diaphragm  we  can  obtain 
a  good  deal  of  information  of  clinical  value. 
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In  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe,  pleuritic  effusion,  extensive  pleu- 
ritic adhesions,  or  in  advanced  cases  of  emphysema,  the  shadow  is 
absent.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  pneumonia,  pleuritic 
effusion,  and  emphysema  the  diaphragm  is  held  off  from  the  chest 
wall  so  that  its  movements  communicate  no  shadow.  In  pleuritic 
adhesions  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  prevented.  In 
eai-ly  phthisis  I  have  generally  found  the  excursion  of  the  dia- 
phragm diminished  upon  the  affected  side,  owing  to  a  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  affected  limg  and  in  pai-t  probably  to  pleuritic 
adhesions.  On  the  other  hand,  fluid  or  solid  tumors  below  the  dia- 
phragm, unless  very  large,  do  not  prevent  the  descent  of  that  muscle, 
and  so  do  not  abolish  the  diaphragm  shadow.  In  cases  in  which 
the  diagnosis  is  in  doubt  between  fluid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  upward  or  a  subdiaphragmatic  ab- 
seess,  the  preservation  of  the  Litten's  phenomenon  in  the  latter  two 
affections  may  be  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  Very  large  accumu- 
lations of  ascitic  fluid  may  so  far  restrain  the  diapliragmatic  move- 
ments that  no  shadow  can  be  seen.  Great  muscular  weakness  or 
debility  may  greatly  diminish,  but  rarely  if  ever  prevent,  the  excur- 


Fia.  50.— Excursion  of  the  Dlaphra^nn  during  Fbroed  Respiration.    A,  Rlbe :   £7,  position  of 
tlie  diaphragm  at  end  of  expiration ;  J,  position  of  diaphragm  at  end  of  Inspiration. 


sion  of  the  shadow^  In  persons  who  cannot  be  made  to  breathe 
deeply  enough  to  bring  it  out,  a  hard  cough  will  frequently  render 
it  visible. 

The  use  of  this  method  of  examination  tends,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  free  us  from  the  necessity  of  using  the  aj-rays,  inasmuch  as 
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it  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  observing  the  diaphragmatic 
movements,  on  the  importance  of  which  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid  by  F.  H.  Williams  and  others,  much  more  easily  and  cheaply 
than  with  the  a;-rays,  and  upon  the  left  side,  more  plainly  as  well. 

It  also  frees  us  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  need  of  using 
the  spirometer  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

By  measuring  the  excursion  of  the  phrenic  shadow  and  taking 
account  of  the  thoracic  movement,  we  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
respiratory  capacity  of  the  individual. 

VII.  Observation  of  the  Cardiac  Movements. 

(1)  The  Narmal  Cardiac  Impulse, 

With  each  systole  of  the  heart  there  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
majority  of  normal  chests  an  outward  movement  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  chest  wall  just  inside  and  below  the  left  nii)ple.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  known  as  the  cardiac  impulse.*  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  "  apex  impulse  "  is  caused  by  the  impact  of  a 
portion  of  the  right  ventricle  against  the  chest  wall  and  not  by  the 
apex  of  the  heart  itself.  [The  bearings  of  this  fact,  which  have 
not,  I  think,  been  generally  appreciated,  will  be  discussed  pres- 
ently.] The  position  of  the  maximum  impidse  in  adults  is  usually 
in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  just  inside  the  ;iipple  line.  In  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  six  it  is  often  in  the  fourth  interspace  or 
behind  the  fifth  rib;  while  in  persons  of  advanced  age  it  often  de- 
scends as  low  as  the  sixth  interspace.  In  adults  it  is  occasionally 
absent  even  in  perfect  health  and  under  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions to  be  later  mentioned. 

(a)  The  position  of  the  impulse  varies  to  a  certain  extent  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  body.  If  the  patient  lies  upon  the 
left  side,  the  heart's  apex  swings  out  toward  the  axilla,  so  that 
the  visible  impulse  shifts  from  one  to  two  and  one-half  inches  to 
the  left  (see  Fig.  67).  A  slight  shift  to  the  right  can  also  be 
brought  about  by  lying  upon  the  right  side,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  im- 
pulse is  less  visible  in  the  recumbent  than  in  the  upright  position. 

>  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  normal  position  of  the  cardiao 
impulse,  see  next  page. 
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Since  the  heart  is  lifted  with  each  expiration  by  the  rise  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  falls  during  inspiration,  a  con-e si>ouding  change  can  be 
obserrad  in  the  apex  heat,  which,  in  forced  breathing,  may  shift  aa 
much  as  one  intei'Bpace,  Of  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  im- 
pulse brought  about  by  disease,  I  shall  speak  in  a  later  paragraph. 


;  (if  Shifting  (if  thP  Apet  Irnpulne  with  CSanne  ol 
le  [unlUoiiof  the  Inipulae  wlii'D  thepatlvnt  tl«soii  bli  back;  tbaoulci 
dot  oomapoadg  lu  thu  ii^lUoo  of  tbe  apei  wllb  paiJeiit  on  ltd  kIiIo, 

(ft)  Melation  of  the  vKixhniim  cardiac  im^ulge  to  the  apex  qf  lh» 
heart. — I  mentioned  above  that  the  maximum  cardiac  impulse  is  not 
due  to  the  striking  uf  the  apex  of  the  heai't  against  the  chest  wall, 
but  to  the  impact  of  a  portion  of  the  right  ventricle.  Tlie  prairtical 
importance  of  this  fact  is  this :  IVheu  we  are  trying  to  localize  the 
apex  of  the  heart  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the  organ  extendi 
to  tlie  ieft  n»i]  downward,  it  will  not  do  t^n  be.  g-'ided  by  tbe  posi 
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■  taon  of  the  nuueimum  impulse,  for  the  apex  of  the  heart  ia  almost 
L  always  to  be  found  threu-fourths  of  aii  iuuh  or  more  farther  to  the 
I  left  (see  Fig,  58).     This  may  l«  proved  by  pereusBion  (I'trfe  i'lffir, 


FIG.  &H.— Hm  Inner  Dol  l» 


p,  58).  The  true  position  of  the  cardiac  apex  thus  determined  cor- 
responds usually  not  with  the  maximum  impidse,  but  with  the  point 
farthest  out  and  farthest  down  at  which  any  rUe  ttrtd  full  syn- 
chronous with  the  heart  beat  cm  he  fdt  (for  further  discussion  of 
this  point  see  below,  p.  272). 

(0)  Besides  the  iletinite  anil  localized  impulse  which  has  just 
been  described,  it  is  often  possible  to  see  that  a  considerable  section 
of  the  cheat  wall  in  the  pi-ecotdial  region  is  lifted  "ch  wiiMr." 
The  phenomenon  is  the  "  Ihrzenstoss"  of  the  Germans,  with  whieh 
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the  *'  Sjnfzefistoss'^  or  apex  impulse  is  contrasted.  A  variable 
amount  of  "  J/erze?istos8  *'  can  be  seen  and  felt  over  any  normal 
heart  wlien  it  is  acting  rapidly  and  forcibly,  and  in  thin,  nervous 
subjects  or  in  children  even  when  the  heart  is  beating  quietly.  It 
is  more  marked  in  cardiac  neuroses  or  in  cases  in  which  the  heart 
is  hyj)ertroi)liied  and  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  stiffening  of  the 
ribs  with  loss  of  tlieir  natural  elasticity.  At  times  it  may  be 
imj)()ssible  to  localize  any  one  point  to  which  we  can  give  the 
name  of  a])cx  impulse,  and  what  we  see  is  the  rhythmical  rise  and 
fall  of  a  section  of  the  chest  as  large  as  the  pahn  of  the  hand  or 
lai'ger. 

(d)  Character  of  the  cardiac  impulse. — Palpation  is  considerably 
more  effective  than  inspection  in  giving  us  information  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cardiac  movements  which  give  rise  to  the  *'  apex  beat," 
but  even  inspection  sometimes  suffices  to  show  that  the  impulse  has 
a  heaving  character  or  is  of  the  nature  of  a  short  tap,  a  i)eristaltic 
wave,  or  a  diffuse  slaj)  against  the  chest  wall.  In  some  cases  a  dis- 
tinct undulation  (;an  be  seen  passing  from  the  apex  region  upward 
toward  the  base  of  the  heart,  or  less  often  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(2.)  DUplaccment  of  the  Cardiac  Impulse, 

To  one  familiar  with  the  position,  extent,  and  character  of  the 
normal  cardiac  imimlse,  any  displacement  of  this  impulse  from  its 
normal  site  or  any  superadded  pulsation  in  another  part  of  the  chest 
is  a})})arent  at  a  glance.  I  will  consider  first  the  commonest  fosns 
of  dislocation  of  the  ai>ox  impulse. 

(</)  iJisjdaccmrtit  of  the  cardiac  imjnilse  due  to  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart, — I^y  far  the  most  common  directions  of  dis- 
placement are  toward  the  left  axilla,  or  downwai'd.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  disi)laced  in  both  these  directions  at  once.  I  shall  return  to  this 
subject  more  in  detail  under  the  heading  Cardiac  Hypertrophy,  but 
here  I  may  say  that  enlargements  of  the  left  ventricle  tend  esj)e- 
cially  to  displace  the  apex  imjmlse  downward,  while  enlargements  of 
the  right  ventricle  are  more  commonly  associated  with  displacement 
of  the  impulse  toward  the  axilla. 

{b)  Next  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  lieart  perhaps  the 
commonest  cause  of  dislocation  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  pi-essui-e 
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from  below  the  diaphragm.  When  the  diaphragm  is  raised  by  a 
large  accumulation  of  gas  or  fluid  or  by  solid  tumors  of  large  size, 
we  may  see  the  apex  beat  in  the  fourth  interspace  and  often  an  inch 
or  more  inside  the  nipole  line. 

(c)  Of  nearly  equal  frequency  is  displacement  of  the  heart  due 
to  pleuritic  effusion  or  to  pneumothorax  (see  below,  p.  336). 

When  a  considerable  amount  of  air  or  fluid  accumulates  in  the 
left  pleural  cavity,  the  heart  bodily  is  displaced  to  tlie  right  so  that 
it  may  be  ex)ncealed  behind  the  sternum  or  l)e  visible  l)eyond  it  to 
the  right;  in  extreme  cases  it  may  l)e  dislocated  as  far  as  the  right 
nipple.  Kight  pleuritic  effusions  have  far  lessoffeet  upon  the  j)osi- 
tion  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  but  when  a  very  large  aiiumnt  of  fluid 
accumulates  we  may  see  the  impulse  displaced  considerably  toward 
the  left  axilla. 

(d)  I  have  mentioned  causes  tending  to  push  the  heart  to  the 
rightj  to  the  left,  or  upward.  Occasionally  the  heart  is  pushed 
datcnward  by  an  aneurismal  tumor  or  a  neoplasm  of  the  mediasti- 
num. In  these  cases  there  is  usually  more  or  less  displacement  to 
the  left  as  well.  As  a  result  of  arteriosclerosis  or  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy the  aorta  may  sag  or  stretch  a  little,  and  the  diaphi*agm 
stands  lower,  and  hence  the  apex  beat  may  descend  to  the  sixth  in- 
terspace, or  (more  often)  it  may  be  lost  to  sight  and  touch  behind 
the  bunch  of  convergent  costal  cartilages  just  to  the  left  of  the 
ensiform.  Very  frequently  in  men  past  forty-five  the  whole  heart 
sinks  considerably,  so  that  a  marked  systolic  retraction  (less  often 
pulsation)  is  seen  below  the  ensiform  in  the  epigastrium. 

(«)  Displacement  of  the  cardiac  impulse  resulting  from  adhesions 
of  the  pericardium,  or  of  the  pleura,  with  subsequent  contraction, 
occurs  in  fibroid  phthisis  and  in  some  cases  of  long-standing  disease 
of  the  pleura.  Through  the  effect  of  negative  pressure  the  heart 
may  be  sucked  into  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the 
lung,  when  the  latter  has  become  contracted  by  disease.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  adhesions  between 
the  pleura  and  pericardium  play  a  part  in  such  displacement.  By 
these  means  the  heart  may  be  displaced  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 

it  is  by  left-sided  pleuritic  effusion.     It  is  often  drawn  upward 
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as  well  as  to  the  right  in  such  eases  by  the  contraction  which  takes 
place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung.  More  rarely  we  may  see  the 
heart  drawn  toward  the  left  clavicle  in  fibroid  phthisis  of  the  left 
apex. 

(/)  Distortion  of  the  thorax  due  to  spinal  curvature  or  other 
causes  may  bring  about  a  considerable  displacement  of  the  heart 
from  its  noi-mal  position. 

((/)  Dextrocardia  and  Situs  Inversus. — In  rare  cases  a  displace- 
ment of  the  apex  impulse  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  may  be  due 
either  to  a  transposition  of  all  viscera  [the  liver  being  found  upon 
the  left,  the  spleen  upon  the  right,  etc.],  or  to  dextrocardia y  in  which 
the  heart  alone  is  transposed  while  the  other  viscera  retain  their 
normal  places. 

Summari/. 

The  apex  impulse  is  displaced  by 

(a)  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

(b)  Pressure  from  below  the  diaphragm. 

(c)  Air  or  fluid  in  one  pleural  cavity,  especially  the  left. 

(d)  Aneurism,  mediastinal  growths,  and  sagging  of  the  aorta. 

(e)  Fibroid  phthisis. 
(/)  Spinal  curvature. 

(fjf)  Transposition  of  the  heart  or  of  all  the  viscera. 

(3)  Apex  Retraction. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  cardiac  impulse  it  seems  best 
to  speak  of  those  cases  in  which  during  systole  we  see  a  retraction 
of  one  or  more  interspaces  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  cardiac 
impulse  normally  appears. 

(a)  In  by  fai'  the  greater  number  of  instances  such  retraction  is 
due  to  negative  j)ressure  produced  within  the  chest  by  the  vigorous 
contraction  of  a  more  or  less  hypertrophied  and  dilated  heart.  In 
these  cases  the  retraction  is  usually  balanced  by  an  impulse  in  the 
next  interspace  so  that  a  **  walking  beam "  appearance  is  the 
result. 

(^)  In  rarer  eases  several  interspaces,  both  in    the  precordial 
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legion  and  in  the  left  lower  axilla  and  back,  may  be  drawn  in  as  a 
result  of  adhesions  between  the  pericaidium  and  the  chest  wall, 
saeh  as  form  in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  and  fibrous  medias- 
tiniti8'(see  below,  pages  276  and  303.) 

(4)  Epigastric  Fulsation, 

In  a  considerable  portion  of  healthy  adults  a  pulsation  or  retrac- 
tion at  the  epigastrium  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  heart  is 
to  be  seen  from  time  to  time.  Such  pulsation  has  often  been  treated 
as  evidence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heai-t,  but 
this  I  believe  to  be  an  error.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find, 
post  mortem,  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  in  cases 
in  which  during  life  no  epigastric  pulsation  has  been  visible,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  is  frequently  found  normal  at  autopsy 
in  cases  in  which  during  life  there  has  been  marked  epigastric  pul- 
sation. In  some  cases  such  pulsation  is  to  be  explained  as  the 
transmission  of  the  hearths  impulse  through  the  liver,  or  as  a  lifting 
of  that  organ  by  the  movements  of  the  abdominal  aoi-ta.  In  other 
cases  it  is  due  to  bathycardia  ("  low  heart " — a  condition  very  com- 
mon in  arteriosclerosis). 

(5)    Visible  Pulsatloyis  due  to   Uncovering  of  Portions  of  the  Heart 

Nor m all  1/  Covered  hy  the  Lungs. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  visible  pulsations  in  parts  of 
the  chest  where  normally  none  is  to  be  seen  is  retraction  of  the 

lung. 

(a)  It  is  in  chlorosis,  perhaps,  that  we  most  frequently  see 
such  pulsations.  In  that  disease,  as  in  other  debilitated  states,  the 
lungs  are  often  not  adequately  expanded  owing  to  the  superficiality 
of  the  respiration,  and  accordingly  their  margins  do  not  cover  as 
much  of  the  surface  of  the  heart  as  they  do  in  healthy  adults. 
This  results  in  rendering  visible,  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  left 
interspace  near  the  sternum,  pulsations  transmitted  from  the  conus 
arteriosus  or  from  the  right  ventricle.  Less  commonly,  similar  pul- 
sations may  be  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum. 

*  Or  more  often  as  a  result  of  simple  cardiac  hypertrophy.  More  cases  of 
aortic  regurgitation  in  thin  young  patients  show  this  systolic  retraction  in  the 
left  lower  liack. 
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(/»)  A  rarer  cause  of  retraction  of  tlie  lungs  is  fibroid  plitliisia 
or  chronic  interstitial  pneninuiiia.  In  tliese  diseases  a  very  large 
area  of  pulsation  nxay  be  seen  in  the  ]irecordial  region  oTring  to  the 

entire  uncovering  of  the  heart  by  the  retracted  lung,  even  when  the 
heart  is  not  <lrawTi  out  of  its  normal  position. 


VIII.    AXEUKISH    . 


1  Otuek  Caitses 
Pulsation. 


Abnormal  Thoracic 


So  far  I  have  spoken  altogether  of  pulsations  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  thorax  by  the  heart  itself,  but  we  have  also  to  Itear  in 


ft 
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mind  that  a  dilated  aorta  may  transmit  to  the  chest  wall  pulsations 
which  it  is  exceedingly  important  for  us  to  recognize  and  properly  to 
interpret.  'No  disease  is  easier  to  recognize  than  aneurism  when  the 
growth  has  perforated  the  chest  wall  and  appears  as  a  tumor  exter 
nally,  but  it  is  much  more  important  as  well  as  much  more  difficult 
to  recognize  the  disease  while  it  is  confined  within  the  thorax.  In 
such  cases,  the  movements  transmitted  from  the  aorta  to  the  cheat 
wall  may  be  so  slight  that  only  the  keenest  and  most  thorough  in- 
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spection  controlled  by  palpation  will  detect  them.  When  sliglit 
puljMitions  are  searched  for,  the  patient  should  l)e  put  in  a  position 
shown  in  Fig.  59,  and  the  observer  should  place  himself  so  that  his 
eye  is  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  chest  and  looks 
across  it  so  that  he  sees  it  in  profile.  In  this  position,  or  in  a  sitting 
position  with  tangential  light,  he  can  make  out  pulsations  which  aie 
totally  invisible  if  the  patient  sits  facing  the  light. 

Pulsations  due  to  aneurism  are  most  apt  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
or  second  right  interspace  near  the  sternum,  and  not  infrequently 
the  clavicle  and  the  adjacent  parts  may  be  seen  to  rise  slightly  with 
every  beat  of  the  heart,  but  in  any  part  of  the  chest  wall  pulsa- 
tions due  to  an  aneurism  are  occasionally  to  be  seen,  and  should  be 
looked  for  scrupulously  whenever  the  symptoms  of  the  case  suggest 
the  possibility  of  this  disease  (see  below,  p.  281). 

Pulsating  Pl^irisy. 

In  cases  of  purulent  pleurisy  in  which  the  pus  has  worked  its 
way  out  betwen  the  ribs  so  that  it  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and 
sabcataneous  tissues,  a  pulsation  transmitted  from  the  heart  may 
become  visible,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  pulsation  seen  in  aneu- 
ziflUL  may  be  confusing.  Such  pulsation  is  apt  to  be  seen  in  the 
upper  and  front  portions  of  the  chest.  Very  rarely  a  pleuritic  effu- 
raon  which  has  not  burrowed  into  the  chest  wall  may  transmit  to 
the  latter  a  wavy  movement  corresponding  to  the  motions  set  up 
in  the  fluid  by  the  cardiac  contractions. 

EX.  Inspection  of  the  Peripheral  Vessels. 

In  the  study  of  all  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  it  is  import- 
ant to  take  account  of  all  vascular  phenomena  apparent  in  the 
neck  or  in  the  extremities,  since  such  phenomena  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  conditions  obtaining  within 
the  chest.  Inspection  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  study  of  these 
vascular  phenomena.  We  should  look  for :  (a)  Venous  phenomena ; 
{b)  Arterial  phenomena;  (c)  Capillary  phenomena. 
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(a)  Inspection  of  the  Veins. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Where 
the  tissues  of  the  neck  are  more  or  less  wasted  the  veins  may  be 
quite  prominent  even  when  no  disease  exists  within  the  chest,  and 
in  such  cases  they  may  be  more  or  less  distended  during  each  expi- 
ration, especially  if  dyspnoea  or  cough  is  present.  If  the  over- 
distended  veins  are  completely  emptied  during  deep  inspiration 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  we  can  usually  infer  that  there  is  an 
overdistention  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  When  a  similar 
phenomenon  occurs  on  one  side  only,  it  may  mean  pressure  upon 
one  innominate  vein.  So  far  I  liave  spoken  of  venous  changes 
synchronous  with  respiration,  but  we  may  have  also 

2.  A  presystolic  pulsatio7i  or  tmdulation  seen  either  in  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein  or  in  the  bulbus  jugularis  between  the  two 
attachments  of  the  sternomastoid  muscles.  Such  pulsation  or 
undulation,  which  is  to  be  seen  just  before  each  systole  of  the 
heart ,  is  not  necessarily  anythmg  abnormal  and  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from 

3.  Si/sfoUc  vofo Its  pnhat  1071,  such  as  occurs  in  one  of  the  most 
common vah^iilar  diseases  of  the  heart — tricuspid  regurgitation.' 
Systolic  venous  pulsation  is  more  often  seen  upon  the  right  side 
tjian  upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  There  may  be  a  wave  during 
the  systole  of  the  auricle  and  another  during  the  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricle, the  latter  closely  following  the  former.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  doubt  arises  whether  a  pulsation  in  the  veins  of  the  neck 
is  due  to  tricuspid  regurgitation,  it  is  well  to  try  the  experiment  of 
emptying  the  vein  by  stroking  it  from  below  upward.  If  it  imime- 
diately  fills  from  below,  we  may  be  practically  certain  that  tricus- 
pid regurgitation  is  present.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  ve- 
nous pulsation  due  to  other  causes  or  occurring  in  healthy  persons 

'A  pulsating  carotid  may  transmit  an  up-and-down  motion  to  the  yeins 
overlying  it.  In  such  cases,  if  the  veins  be  emptied  by  "milking"  them  up- 
ward, they  will  not  refill  from  below. 
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,'.  vein  will  not  refill  from  lieiou-  if  emptied  in  the  maimer  alwjve 

4.  Rarely,  siiperticial  veiiisiiiay  be  seen  to  pulsate  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  es}>ecially  in  aortie  regurgitation,  ami  tx^casionally 
liirge  and  tortuous  veins  may  be  aeeu  pulsating  upon  the  thoi-acic 


or  abdominal  wall,  representing  an  attempt  at  collateral  t-irculation 
^When  one  or  the  otlier  vena  cava  is  compressed  (Fig.  60).' 

(6)  Arterial  Phenomena, 
1.  In  thin  or  nervous  persona  pulsations  are  not  infrequently  to 
)  seen  in  the  carotids  independent  of  any  abnormal  condition  of 
B  heart. 
'  Enl&rged  veins  nbnul  Itie  navel,  the  ao-callc^il" caput  Mc(kiBa',"are  (.oni- 
lonly  found  in  texl-books.  (>ut  rarely  in  cirrboBis  of  the  Itvor. 
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2.  Very  violent  throbbing  of  the  carolids,  more  noticeable  than 
the  normal,  oiscui's  in  severe  ansniias  in  many  cases  and  occasion- 
ally in  simple  hyjwrtrophy  of  the  heart  without  any  valvular  dis- 
eaae.  From  the  same  causes,  visible  pulsation  may  occur  in  tlie 
Bubelaviaii,  axillary,  brachial,  and  radial  arteries,  as  well  as  in  Uie 
large  arterial  trunks  of  the  lower  extremity. 

I  lately  examined  a  blacksmitli  whose  heart  was  considerably 
enlarged  by  hard  work,  but  without  any  valvular  disease.     Pulsa- 


tiori  was  violent  in  all  tlie  peripheral  ai'teries  which  I  have  just 
named. 

3.  Li  aitcrio-sclerosifl  occurring  in  spare,  elderly  men,  with  or 
without  aortio  regurgitation,  one  often  notices  a  lateral  excursion  of 
the  tortuous  brachial  arteries  synchrououa  with  evety  hexirt  beat. 
An  up-and-down  pulsation  may  occur  at  the  eaine  time.  Not  infoe- 
qnently  the  arteries  which  are  stiffened  by  deposition  of  lime  salts 
(see  below,  page  110)  sfciiid  mit  visibly  as  enlarged,  tortnoua  cords 
upon  the  temple  and  ahnig  tlie  inner  sides  of  the  biceps  nmsele, 
(see  Figs.  61  and  ('>2)  and  occasionally  the  course  of  the  radial  iirterj 
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xoay  be  traced  over  a  considerable  distance  in  the  forearm.  In  rare 
casea  inequalities  produced  in  the  arterial  wall  by  deposition  of 
lime  salts  may  be  visible  att  well  as  palpable. 

(e)  Capillary  fulnation. 
If  a  microscopic  slide  is  placed  against  tJie  mucous  membrane  of 
e  lower  lip  so  as  partially  to  blanch  its  surface,  one  may  see,  with 


Fin.  ffi.  -EnlnrtreJ  one!  Turtuim-i  liniijiliii  Artery  (Artfrli.-scl 


h  beat  of  tlie  heart  {in  cases  nf  aortic  regurgitation  and  sometimes 
in  other  conditions),  a  delicate  flushing  of  the  blanched  surfiure  lie- 
neath  the  glass  slide.  The  same  pulsation  is  sometimes  to  Ite  ob- 
red  under  the  finger  nads,  or  may  bo  still  better  brought  out  by 
drawing  a  pencil  or  other  hard  substance  across  the  forehead  so  as 
a  cause  a  line  of  hypersemia,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  systolic  flush- 
ing oc*nirs.  This  phenomenon  will  be  referred  to  again  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  aortic  regurgitation.  Here  it  suflices  to  say  that 
it  is  not  Iq  any  way  peculiar  to  that  disease,  and  occurs  c 


J 
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ally  in  liealth,  in  anaemia,  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  in  condi- 
tions associated  with  low  tension  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  as  well 
as  in  any  area  of  inflammatory  hypersemia  (jumping  toothache, 
throbbing  felon,  etc.). 

X.  Inspection  op  the  Skin  and  Mucous  Membbanks. 

Light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  diagnosis  of  very  many  diseases 
by  observing  the  color  and  condition  of  the  cutaneous  surfaces  as 
well  as  of  the  mucous  membranes.  We  should  look  for  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

(1)  Cyanosis. 

(2)  (Edema. 

(3)  Pallor. 

(4)  Jaundice. 

(5)  Scars  and  eruptions. 

(1)   Cyanosis, 

By  cyanosis  we  mean  a  purplish  or  grayish-blue  tint  notiee- 
aole  especially  in  the  face,  in  the  lips,  and  under  the  nails.  There 
are  many  degrees  of  cyanosis,  from  the  slight  purplish  tinge  of  the 
lips,  which  a  little  overexertion  or  slight  exposure  to  cold  may  bring 
out,  up  to  the  gray -blue  color  seen  in  advanced  cases  of  pulmonary  or 
cardiac  disease,  or  the  dai-k  reddish-blue  seen  in  congenital  malfor- 
mations of  the  heart.  Cyanosis  makes  a  very  different  impression 
upon  us  when  it  is  combined  with  pallor  on  the  one  hand  or  with 
jaundice  on  the  other.  When  combined  with  pallor,  one  gets  vari- 
ous ashy-gray  tints,  while  the  admixture  of  cyanosis  and  jaundice 
results  in  a  color  very  difficult  to  describe,  sometimes  approaching 
a  greenish  hue      The  commonest  causes  of  cyanosis  are : 

(a)  Yahoilar  oi  T)arietal  disease  of  the  heart. 

{h)  Emphysema. 

(c)  Asthma. 

(d)  Pneumonia, 
(p)  Phthisis. 

(f)  In  some  persons  a  certam  degree  of  cyanosis  of  the  lips 
exists  despite  perfect  health.  This  is  especially  true  of  weather- 
beaten  faces  and  those  of  the  so-called  "  full-blooded  "  type. 
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(g)  Methfiemoglobinfiemiay  such  as  occurs  after  the  excessive  use 
of  coal-tar  analgesics  (antifebrine,  etc.)* 

A  rare  but  very  striking  type  of  cyanosis  is  that  seen  in  cases 
of  congenital  heart  disease,  in  which  the  lips  may  be  indigo  blue 
in  color  or  almost  black  while  yet  no  dyspnoea  is  present. 

(2)  (Edema. 

CE^ema,  or  the  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  subcutaneous 
spaces,  is  usually  appreciated  by  palpation  rather  than  by  inspec- 
tion, but  sometimes  makes  the  face  look  very  puffy,  especially 
under  the  eyes  This  is  not  a  common  occurrence  in  diseases  of 
the  chest,  in  connection  with  which  such  oedema  as  takes  place  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  lower  extremities  and  is  appreciable 
rather  by  palpation  than  by  inspection.  If  we  are  not  familiar  with 
a  patient's  face,  we  often  do  not  perceive  in  it  the  changes  of  out- 
line due  to  oedema  which  a  friend  would  notice  at  once.  Clothing 
is  apt  to  leave  grooves  and  marks  wherever  it  presses  tightly  upon 
the  oedematous  tissues,  as  around  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulders. 
In  the  legs,  the  presence  of  oedema  may  be  suggested  by  an  unnatu- 
rally smooth,  glossy  appearance  of  the  skin  Such  impressions, 
however,  may  be  false  unless  controlled  by  palpation,  for  simple 
obesity  may  produce  very  similar  appearances. 

(3)  Fallor, 

Pallor  suggests,  though  it  does  not  in  any  way  prove,  anaemia, 
and  anaemia  is  a  characteristic  of  the  commonest  of  all  diseases  of 
the  chest — phthisis.  It  is  also  se^n  in  certain  varieties  of  cardiac 
disease.  Pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  seen  in  the  lips  and 
conjunctivae,  is  much  more  apt  to  be  a  sign  of  real  anaemia  than  is 
pallor  of  the  skin.  At  best,  pallor  is  only  a  sign  which  suggests  to 
us  to  look  further  into  the  case  in  one  or  another  direction,  and  of 
itself  proves  nothing  of  importance. 

(4)  Jaundice, 
The  yellowish  tint  which  appears  in  the  skin,  and  especially  in 
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the  conjuiiotivie,  when  tlie  eaeape  of  bile  from  the  liver  is  hindered, 
is  sometimes  to  he  seeu  iu  connectioa  with  iid  com  pen  sated  heart 
disease  when  the  liver  is  gi-eatly  distended  by  passive  congestion 
Pueumonla  is  oeeasionally  complicated  by  Jaundice;  but  beyond 
this  I  know  of  no  special  connection  between  this  syniptom  and 
diseases  of  the  chest. 

(6)  Sears  oiid.  Eriijifiotis. 

In  cases  of  suspected  syphilis  of  the  lung  or  bronchi  the  pres- 
ence of  seal's  and  eruptions  suggestive  of  syphilis  may  be  useful  in 
diagnosis. 


r 


Routine  inspection  of  the  chest  may  reveal  the  pi-esence  of  en- 
larged glands  iu  the  neck  or  axillEe,  and  may  thereby  give  us  a  clew 
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to  the  nature  of  some  intrathoracic  disease;  for  example,  the  pres- 
ence of  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck,  especially  if  there  are  any 
scars,  sinuses,  or  other  evidence  that  suppuration  is  going  on  or 
has  formerly  taken  place  in  them,  suggests  the  possibility  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  or  of  an  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  and  me- 
diastinal glands.  Again,  malignant  disease  of  the  chest  is  some  - 
times  associated  with  the  metastatic  nodules  over  the  clavicle  (see 
Fig.  G3),  and  a  microscopic  examination  of  them  may  thus  reveal 
tlie  nature  of  the  intrathoracic  disease  to  which  they  are  secondary. 
Very  large  and  matted  masses  of  glands  above  the  clavicle,  which 
have  never  suppurated  and  have  been  painless  and  slow  in  their 
growth,  suggest  the  presence  of  similar  deposits  in  the  mediastinum 
as  a  part  of  the  symptom  complex  known  as  "Hodgkin's  disease.'' 
The  presence  of  a  goitre  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  may 
account  for  a  well-marked  dyspnoea. 

Syphilis  produces  general  glandular  enlargement;  the  posterior 
cervical  and  the  epitrochlear  glands  are  often  involved,  but  this  is 
also  the  case  in  many  diseases  other  than  syphilis. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PALPATION  AND  THE   STUDY  OF  THE  PULSE. 

I    Palpation. 

The  most  important  points  to  be  determined  by  palpation — that 
is,  by  laying  the  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest — are : 

(1)  The  position  and  character  of  the  apex  heat  of  the  heart. 

(2)  The  presence  of  a  ^^thrilV^  (see  below). 

(3)  The  vibrations  of  the  spoken  voice  C*"  tactile  fremitus**), 

(4)  The  presence  of  pleuritic  or  pericardial  friction. 

Other  less  important  data  furnished  by  palpation  will  be  mei>< 

tioned  later. 

(1)  The  Apex  Beat. 

(a)  Li  feeling  for  the  apex  impulse  of  the  heart,  one  should 
first  lay  the  palm  of  the  hand  lightly  upon  the  chest  just  below  the 
left  nipple  In  this  way  we  can  appreciate  a  good  deal  about  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  confirm  or  modify  what  we  have 
learned  by  inspection.  One  learns,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
heai*t  beat  is  regulnr  or  not,  and  in  case  it  is  irregular,  whether  the 
beats  are  unequal  in  force  or  whether  some  are  skipped ;  further, 
one  gets  a  more  accurate  idea  than  can  be  obtained  through  inspec- 
tion regarding  the  character  of  the  cardiac  moi^ements.  The  power- 
ful heaving  impulse  suggesting  a  hypertrophied  heart,  the  diffuse 
slap  often  felt  in  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  sudden  tap 
characteristic  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  deliberate  thrust  occasionally 
met  with  in  aortic  stenosis,  may  be  thus  appreciated. 

(b)  After  this,  it  is  best  to  lay  the  tips  of  two  or  three  fingers 
over  the  point  where  the  maximum  impulse  is  to  be  seen,  and  fol- 
low it  outward  and  downward  until  one  arrives  at  the  point  farthest 
to  the  left  and  farthest  down  at  which  it  is  still  possible  to  feel 
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any  up-and-down  movement.  This  point  usually  corresponds  with 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  as  determined  by  percussion.  It  does  not 
correspond  with  the  maximum  cardiac  impulse ,  but  is  often  to  be 
found  at  least  an  inch  farther  to  the  left  and  downward  (see  above^ 
Fig.  58). 

Sometimes  one  can  localize  by  palpation  a  cardiac  impulse 
which  is  not  visible ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  we  can  see 
pulsations  that  we  cannot  feel.  Both  methods  must  be  used  in 
every  case. 

The  results  obtained  by  palpation  and  inspection  of  the  apex 
region  give  us  the  most  reliable  data  that  we  have  regai'ding  the 
size  of  the  heai't.  Percussion  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  pres- 
ence of  gas  in  the  stomach,  of  fluid  or  adhesions  in  the  pleural  cav- 
ity, or  by  the  ineptness  of  the  observer,  but  it  is  almost  always  pos- 
sible with  a  little  care  to  make  out  by  a  combination  of  palpation 
and  inspection  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  heart.  When  we 
can  neither  feel  it  nor  see  it,  we  may  have  to  fall  back  upon  auscul- 
tation, considaring  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  be  at  or  near  the  point 
at  which  the  heart  sounds  are  heard  loudest.  AVhen  endeavoring 
to  find  the  apex  of  the  heart,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  position 
of  the  patient  influences  considerably  the  relation  of  the  heart  to 
the  chest  walls  If  the  patient  is  leaning  toward  the  left  or  lying 
on  the  left  side,  the  apex  will  swing  out  several  centimetres  toward 
the  left  axilla. 

(2)  ''ThrUls,'' 

When  feeling  for  the  cardiac  impulse  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  notice  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  very  important  physical  sign  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
^* thrill.'^  The  feeling  imparted  to  the  fingers  by  the  throat  of 
a  purring  cat  is  very  much  like  the  palpable  "^Ar///"  over  the  pre- 
cordia  in  certain  diseases  of  the  heart  to  be  mentioned  later.  ,  It  is 
a  vibration  of  the  chest  wall,  usually  confined  to  a  small  area  in  the 
region  of  the  apex  impulse,  but  sometimes  felt  in  the  second  right 
intercostal  space  or  elsewhere  in  the  precordial  region.  This  vibra- 
tion or  thrill  almost  always  occurs  intermittently,  i.e.,  only  during 
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a  portion  of  the  cardiac  cycle.  When  felt  in  the  apex  region,  it 
usually  occurs  just  before  the  cardiac  impulse ;  this  fact  we  express 
by  calling  it  a  ^^presystolic  thrill ";  but  occasionally  we  may  feel  a 
systolic  thrill  at  the  apex — one,  that  is,  which  accompanies  the  car- 
diac impulse.  The  word  thrill  should  be  used  to  denote  only  a 
purring,  vibrating  sensation  communicated  to  the  lingers  by  the 
chest  wall.  It  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  a  thrill  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing audible. 

We  must  also  distinguish  a  purring  thrill  from  the  slight  shud- 
der or  jarring  which  often  accompanies  the  cardiac  impulse  in  func- 
tional neuroses  of  the  heart  or  in  conditions  of  mental  excitement. 

Asa  rule  we  can  appreciate  a  thrill  more  easily  if  we  lay  the 
fingers  very  liglitly  upon  the  chest,  using  as  little  pressure  as  pos- 
sible. Firm  pressure  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  vibrations 
which  we  desire  to  investigate.  Of  the  thrills  felt  over  the  base  of 
the  heart,  more  will  be  said  in  Chapter  X. 

(3)   Vibrations  Communicated  to  the  CheM  Wall  by  the  Voice, 

^^  Tactile  fremitus  ^^  is  the  name  given  to  the  sense  of  vibration 
communicated  to  the  hand  if  the  latter  is  laid  upon  the  chest  while 
the  patient  repeats  some  short  phrase  of  words.  The  classical 
method  of  testing  tactile  fremitus  is  to  ask  the  patient  to  count 
"one,  two,  three,"  or  to  repeat  the  words  "ninety-nine"  while  the 
pabu  of  the  hand  is  hiid  flat  upon  the  chest.  The  amount  of  fi-e- 
mitus  to  be  obtained  over  a  given  part  of  the  thorax  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  loudness  of  the  words  spoken,  and  is  influenced 
also  by  the  vowels  contained  in  them.  A  certain  uniformity  is  ob- 
tained by  getting  the  patient  to  repeat  always  the  same  formula. 
Thus,  he  is  likely  to  use  the  same  amount  of  force  each  time  he  re- 
peats them  and  to  use  approximately  the  same  pitch  of  voice. 

Other  things  Ixjing  equal,  the  fremitus  is  greater  in  men  than 
in  women,  in  adults  than  in  children,  and  is  more  marked  in  those 
whose  voices  are  low  pitched  than  in  those  whose  voices  are  rela- 
tively shrill  Tlie  amount  of  fremitus  also  varies  widely  in  differ- 
ent pai-ts  of  the  healthy  chest  A  glance  at  Fig  64  will  help  us  to 
realize  this      The  parts  shaded  darkest  communicate  to  the  fingers 
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the  most  marked  fremitus,  irhile  in  the  parts  not  shaded  at  all,  lit* 
tie  or  no  fremitus  is  felt  Intermediate  degrees  of  vibration  are 
represented  by  intermediate  tints  of  shading.  From  this  diagram 
we  see  at  once  (a)  that  the  maximum  of  fremitus  is  to  be  obtained  . 
over  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  in  front,  (fi)  that  it  is  greater  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  than  in  the  lower,  and  somewhat  greater 
throughout  the  right  chest  thau  in  corresponding  parts  uf  the  left. 


riQ.  M.— Dlitrlbutlon  or  TteWe  Fremltui. 

This  natural  ineqwilUy  of  Ute  tma  sides  of  the  chest  cannot  be  too 
xtronijly  empha^xed. 

Comparatively  little  fremitus  is  to  be  felt  over  tlie  scapuhe  be- 
hind, and  still  less  iu  the  precordial  region  in  front.  The  outlines 
of  the  lungs  can  be  quite  accurately  mapped  out  by  means  of  the 
tactile  fremitus  iu  adulte  of  low-pitched  voice.  In  children,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  fremitus  is  usually  veiy  slight  and  may  be 
entirely  absent,  and  in  many  women  it  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any 
considerable  di^nostic  value.  Again,  some  very  fat  persons  and 
those  with  thick  chest  walls  transmit  but  little  vibi-ation  to  their 
chest  walls  when  they  speak.  On  the  other  hand,  in  emaciated 
patients  or  in  those  with  Ihin-walled,  flexible  cliests,  the  amount 
of  fremitus  is  relatively  great. 
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Bearing  in  mind  all  these  disparities — disparities  both  between 
persona  of  difFerfnt  ajj'"  ami  different  sex,  and  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  chest  in  any  one 
jierson— we  are  in  a  [losition  to 
appreciate  the  modifications  to 
which  disease  gives  rise  and 
winch  may  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  diagnosis.  These  vari- 
ations are: 

('/)  Diminution  or  absence 
of  frfuiitus. 

(I>)  Increase  or  absence  of 
fi-emitus. 

(«)  If  the  lung  13  pushed 
away  from  the  chest  wall  by  the 
presence  of  air  or  fluid  or  tumor 
in  the  ])k'ural  cavity,  we  get  a 
diminution  or  abseue*  of  tactile 
i'remitus — iliminution  where  the 
layer  of  fluid  or  air  is  very  thin, 
absence  where  it  is  of  consider- 
able thickness. 

{!>)  Solidification  of  the  lung 
due  to  phthisis  or  pneumonia  is 
tlie  commonest  cause  of  an  i«- 
rrc'ise  in  tactile  fremitus.  Fiir- 
ther  details  as  to  the  variations 
in  amount  of  fremitus  in  different  diseases  may  be  found  in  later 
chapters  of  this  bctok, 

(4^  Frli-twn,  Plvwrnl  or  PericnrdiiiL 
In  many  eases  of  inflammatoiy  roughening'  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces ("diy  pleurisy")  a  gi'ating  or  rubbing  of  the  two  surfaces 
upon  each  otlier  may  be  felt  as  well  as  heard  during  the  movements 
of  respiration,  and  esiiecially  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  Such  fric- 
tion is  most  often  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  axilla,  on  one  side  or 
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the  other,  where  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  is  in  close  apposition 
with  the  costal  layer  (see  Fig.  65,  p.  100). 

Similarly,  in  roughening  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  ("dry''  or 
"plastic''  pericarditis)  it  is  occasionally  possible  to  feel  a  grating 
or  rubbing  in  the  precordial  region  more  or  less  synchronous  with 
the  heart's  movements.  Such  friction  is  most  often  to  be  felt  in 
the  region  of  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilage  (see  Fig.  66). 

Palpable  friction  is  of  great  value  in  diagnosis  because  it  is  a 
sign  about  which  we  can  feel  no  doubt ;  as  such  it  frequently  con- 
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Fio.  08.— SbowlDg  Point  (P)  at  Which  Pericardial  Friction  Is  Most  Often  Heard. 

firms  our  judgment  in  cases  in  which  the  auscultatory  signs  are  less 
clear.  Friction  sounds  heard  with  the  stethoscope  may  be  closely 
simulated  by  the  rubbing  of  the  stethoscope  upon  the  skin,  but  pal- 
pable friction  is  simulated  by  nothing  else,  unless  occasionally  by 

(5)  Palpable  Utiles, 

Occasionally  coarse,  dry  i-tles  communicate  a  sensation  to  the 
hand  placed  upon  the  chest  in  the  region  beneath  which  the  r§,les 
are  produced;  to  the  practised  hand  this  sensation  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  produced  by  pleural  friction,  although  the  difference 
ifl  hard  to  describe. 
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(6)  Tender  pobits  upon  Uie  thorax. 

In  mitral  disease,  dry  pleurisy,  necrosis  of  tlie  tib,  and  some- 
times in  phthisis,  one  finds  areas  of  marked  tenderness  in  diffei-ent 
parts  of  the  chest.  The  position  of  the  tender  points  in  interaostal 
neuralgia  generally  corresjjonds  with  the  point  of  exit  of  tlio  inter- 
costal nerves.     These  points  are  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

The  tenderness  in  phthisis  is  most  apt  to  be  in  the  upper  and 
front  portions  of  the  chest.  In  neurotic  individuals  we  sometimes 
find  a  very  suj>erficial  tenderness  over  parts  of  tite  thorax;  in  such 


Ft<].  G7.— Sbowlnft  polnta  nf  Exit  of  (be  Int^n^tMal  Nerres. 

eases  pain  is  produced  by  very  light  pressure,  but  not  by  firm  press- 
ure at  the  same  ^Kiint. 

(7)  The  presence  of  pulsations  in  pai'ts  of  the  chest  where  nor- 
mally there  should  be  none  is  suggested  by  inspection  and  con- 
firmed by  pal|)atiou.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  rc|)eat  what  was  said 
above  as  to  the  commonest  causes  of  s\icli  abnormal  pulsations. 
When  searching  for  slight,  deep-seated  pulsation  (e.g.,  from  an 
aortic  aneurism),  it  is  well  to  use  bimanual  palpation,  keeping  one 
hand  on  the  front  of  the  chest  and  the  other  over  a  corresponding 
area  in  the  liack. 

(8)  Fluctuation  or  elasticity  in  any  tiuuor  or  projection  from 
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the  chest  is  a  very  important  piece  of  information  which  palpation 
may  give  us. 

(9)  The  temperature  and  quality  of  the  skin  are  often  brought 
to  our  attention  during  palpation.  After  a  little  practice  one  can 
usually  judge  the  temperature  within  a  degree  or  two  simply  from 
the  feeling  of  the  skin.  Any  roughness,  dryness,  or  loss  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  skin  (myxoedema,  diabetes,  long-standing  pyrexia,  or 
wasting  disease)  is  easily  appreciated  as  we  pass  the  hand  over  the 
surface  of  the  thorax  or  down  the  arms,  llie  same  manipulation 
often  brings  to  our  attention  in  cases  of  alcoholism  an  unusually 
smooth  and  satiny  quality  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 

II.  The  Pulse. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  study  of  the  pulse  furnished  the  physician 
with  most  of  the  available  evidence  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
heart.  At  present  this  is  not  the  case.  With  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  direct  physical  examination  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  various  methods  of  measuring  the  systolic  or  diastolic  pressure 
on  the  peripheral  arteries,  the  amount  of  information  furnished 
exclusively  by  the  pulse  has  proportionately  decreased,  until  to- 
day, I  think,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  but  little  to  be  learned  by 
studying  the  pulse  which  could  not  be  as  well  or  better  ascertained 
by  examining  the  heart  and  measuring  the  arterial  pressure. 

Nevertheless,  the  radial  pulse  is  still  an  impoi-tant  factor  in  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  treatment,  and  will  remain  so,  because  it  gives 
us  quickly,  succinctly,  and  in  almost  every  case  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  which  it  would  take  more  time  and  troul)le  to  ob- 
tain in  any  other  way.  As  we  feel  tlie  pulse,  we  get  at  once  a  fact 
of  central  ijnportance  in  the  case;  by  the  pulse  the  steps  of  our  sub- 
sequent examination  are  guided.  In  emergencies  or  accidents  the 
pulse  gives  us  our  bearmgs  and  tells  us  whether  or  not  the  patient's 
condition  is  one  demanding  immediate  succor — e.g.y  hypodermic 
stimulation — and  whether  the  outlook  is  bright  or  dark.  To  gather 
tliis  same  information  in  any  other  way  would  involve  losing  valu- 
able time. 

Again,  when  one  has  to  to  see  a  large  number  of  patients  in  a 
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shoi't  time,  as  in  visiting  a  hospital  ward  or  on  the  crowded  days  of 
private  practice,  the  pulse  is  an  invaluable  short  cut  to  some  of  the 
most  important  data. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  important  inferences  which  the  pulse 
and  only  the  jju/se  enables  us  to  make.  They  are  not  numerous,  but 
their  value  may  be  great.  Delay  in  one  radial  pulse  when  taken  iu 
connection  with  other  signs  may  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  aortic  arch ;  aortic  stenosis  is  a  lesion  which  cannot  be 
diagnosed  unless  tlie  pulse  shows  certain  characteristic  features; 
arterial  degeneration  may  betray  its  pi*esence  chiefly  in  the  periph- 
eral arteries. 

Since,  then,  the  condition  of  the  pulse  furnishes  information  of 
crucial  importance  in  a  few  diseases,  and  is  a  quick,  reliable,  and 
convenient  indication  of  the  general  condition  of  the  circulation  in 
all  cases,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  study  it  most  carefully  both 
in  health  and  in  disease. 

How  to  Feel  the  Pulse. 

(a)  We  usually  feel  for  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  because 
this  is  the  most  superficial  vessel  which  is  readily  available.  Oc- 
casionally, as  when  the  wrists  are  swathed  in  surgical  dressings  or 
tied  up  in  a  straight-jacket,  we  make  use  of  the  temporal,  facial, 
or  carotid  arteries. 

(b)  Both  radials  sliould  always  be  felt  at  the  same  time.  By 
making  this  a  routine  practice  many  mistakes  ai*e  avoided  and  any 
difference  in  the  two  i)ulses  is  api)reciated. 

(<•)  The  tips  of  three  fingers  (never  the  thumb)  should  be  laid 
upon  the  artery,  and  tlie  following  points  noted : 

1.  The  rffte  of  the  i)ulse. 

2.  The  rhythm  of  the  pulse  (regular  or  irregular). 

3.  The  amount  of  force  necessary  to  obliterate  it  {comiyressi- 
bility) . 

4.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  pulse  wave. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  the  artery  collapses  between  beats 
(te7isio7i). 

6.  The  size  and  position  of  the  artery. 
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7.  The  coudition  of  the  artery  walh. 

Each  of  these  points  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

1.   The  Rate  of  the  Pulse. 

In  the  adult  male  the  pulse  averages  72  to  the  minute,  in  the 
female  80.  In  children  it  is  considerably  more  frequent.  At  birth 
it  averages  about  130,  and  until  the  third  year  it  is  usually  above 
100.  In  some  families  as  low  pulse,  60  or  less,  is  hereditary ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  very  rare  to  observe  a  permanent  pulse  rate  of 
100  or  more  in  a  normal  adult  (see  below,  p.  261).  Exercise  or  emo- 
tion quickens  the  pulse  very  markedly,  and  after  food  it  is  somewhat 
accelerated.  Some  account  of  the  causes  of  pathological  quicken- 
ing or  slowing  of  the  pulse  will  be  found  on  pages  261  and  262. 

2.   Rhythm. 

The  pulse  may  be  irregular  in  force j  in  rhythm^  or  (as  most 
commonly  happens)  in  both  respects.  As  a  i-ule,  irregularities  in 
force  are  the  more  serious.  Intermittence  or  irregularity  in  rhythm 
alonej  means  that  the  heart  skips  one  or  more  beats  at  regular  or 
irregular  intervals.  This  may  be  a  mere  idiosjmcrasy  not  associ- 
ated with  any  evidence  of  disease.  I  have  known  several  instances 
in  which  a  perfectly  sound  person  has  been  aware  of  such  an  irregu- 
larity throughout  life — the  heart  dropping  regularly  every  third  or 
fourth  beat.  Such  rhythmical  intermittence  in  health  is  not  un- 
common: 

AVhen  beats  are  dropped,  not  at  fixed  intervals,  but  irregularly^ 
the  pulse  waves  usually  vaiy  in  force  as  well.  This  combination 
of  irregular  cardiac  rhythm  with  variations  in  the  strength  of  the 
individual  Ixjats  is  very  rarely  seen  in  health  and  usually  points  to 
functional  or  structural  disease  of  the  heart. 

Special  ty]>es  of  irregularity  will  be  discussed  later. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  (a)  that  irregularity  in  the  force  of 
the  pulse  beats  is  a  serious  sign,  if  overexertion  and  temporary 
toxic  influences  (tobacco,  tea,  etc.)  can  be  ruled  out;  (h)  that  it  is 
far  more  serious  when  occurring  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the 
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aortic  valve  than  in  mitral  disease ;  and  (c)  that  it  often  occurs  in 
connection  with  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  myocarditis. 

S.   Compressibility  J  or  Systolic  AHerial  Pressure. 

There  is  no  single  datum  concerning  the  pulse  more  important 
than  the  amount  of  force  needed  to  obliterate  its  beat.  Until 
recently  we  have  had  no  more  accurate  method  of  measuring  the 
systolic  blood  pressure  than  the  following :  Let  the  tips  of  three 
fingers  rest  as  usual  on  tlie  radial  ai-tery.  Then  gradually  increase 
the  pressure  made  upon  the  vessel  with  the  finger  nearest  the  pa- 
tient's heart  until  the  pulse  wave  is  arrested  and  cannot  be  felt  by 
the  other  fingers  which  rest  loosely  on  the  artery.  The  degree  of 
force  necessary  to  arrest  the  wave  varies  a  great  deal  in  different 
cases  and  at  different  times  of  day,  but  by  trying  the  above  manoeuvre 
day  after  day  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  and  especially  by  com- 
paring one's  impressions  with  accurate  measurements  of  blood  press- 
ure {vide  infra)j  one  comes  to  possess  a  fairly  accurate  mental 
standard  with  whicli  to  compare  abnormal  cases.  Sometimes  the 
circulation  through  the  palmar  arch  is  so  active  that  one  must  cutoff 
the  radial  i)ulse  below  as  well  as  above  the  point  at  which  we  ai*e 
palpating  it. 

The  compressibility  of  the  pulse  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  mus- 
cular power  of  the  heart's  beat,  and  therefore  gives  us  direct  infor- 
mation about  this  inii)ortant  element  in  the  patient's  condition. 

4*    The  Sl::e  atul  Shape  of  the  Pvlse   Wave. 

Of  the  use  of  the  si)hygmograph  for  representing  pulse  waves 
I  shall  si>eak  later.  The  points  discussed  in  this  section  are  appre- 
ciable to  the  fingers. 

I.  The  size  of  the  pulse  wave — the  height  to  which  it  lifts  the 
finger — depends  on  two  factors: 

(a)  The  force  of  the  cardiac  contractions  (systolic  arterial 
pressure). 

(b)  The  tightness  or  looseness  of  the  artery  (tension^  or  diastolic 
pressure). 

If  the  arteries  are  contracted  and  small,  the  pulse  wave  corre- 
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spondsy  while  if  they  are  large  and  relaxed,  it  needs  only  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  power  in  the  heart  to  produce  a  high  pulse  wave.  If 
the  tension  remains  constant  the  size  of  the  pulse  wave  depends  on 
the  force  of  the  heart's  contraction.  If  the  heart  power  remains 
constant,  the  size  of  the  pulse  wave  depends  on  the  degree  of  vas- 
cular tension.  Vascular  tension  is  estimated  in  ways  to  be  de- 
scribed presently,  and  after  allowing  for  it,  we  are  enabled  to  esti- 
mate the  power  of  the  heart's  contractions  from  the  height  of  the 
pulse  wave. 

II.  The  shape  of  the  pulse  wave  is  also  of  importance. 

(a)  It  may  have  a  very  sharp  summit,  rising  and  falling  back 
again  suddenly;  this  is  known  as  an  ill'sustained  pulse,  and  may 
be  due  to  a  lack  of  sustained  propulsive  power  in  the  contracting 
heart  muscle,  to  low  vascular  tension,  or  to  a  combmation  of  the 
two  causes.  A  weak  heart  with  low  arterial  tension  often  produces 
such  a  pulse  wave — deceptively  high  and  giving  at  first  an  impres- 
sion of  power  in  the  heart  wall,  but  ill  sustained  and  easily  com- 
pressible. This  is  the  "  bounding  pidse ''  of  early  infectious  proc- 
esses. An  exaggei*ation  of  this  type  of  pulse  is  to  be  felt  in  aortic 
regurgitation  (see  page  232). 

(Jb)  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  pulse  wave  which 
lifts  the  finger  gradually  and  slowly,  sustains  it  for  a  relatively 
long  period,  and  then  sinks  gradually  down  again.  Such  a  pulse 
with  a  "  long  plateau  "  instead  of  a  sharp  peak  is  to  be  felt  most 
distinctly  in  aortic  stenosis,  less  often  in  mitral  stenosis  and  other 
conditions  (see  page  242). 

(c)  The  dicrotic  pulse  wave  is  one  in  whicli  tlie  secondary  wave, 
which  the  sphygmograph  shows  to  be  present  in  the  normal  pulse, 
is  much  exaggerated,  so  that  a  distinct  "echo"  of  the  primary 
wave  is  felt  after  each  beat.  If  the  heart  is  acting  rapidly,  this 
dicrotic  wave  does  not  have  time  to  fall  before  it  is  interinipted  by 
the  primaiy  wave  of  the  next  beat,  and  so  appears  in  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  as  a  part  of  the  up-stroke  of  the  primary  wave. 
This  is  known  as  the  "  anacrotic  pulse." 

(df)  The  shai)e  of  the  high'tension  pulse  wave  will  be  described 
ii    the  next  paragraph. 
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5     Tension,   or  IHaatolie  Artrrlai  Premure. 

The  degiee  of  contraction  of  tlie  vascular  muscles  determineE 
the  size  of  the  arhiiy  and  (toagi^at  extent)  the  tension  of  the 
blood  within  it.  But  if  the  lieai-t  is  acting  feebly,  there  may  be  so 
little  blood  in  the  arteries  that  even  when  tightly  contracted  they 
do  not  siibjent  the  blood  within  them  to  any  considerable  degree  o( 
tension.     To  produce  high  tension,  tiii'n,  we  need  two  factors-  a 
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certain  degree  of  power  in  the  heart  muscle,  and  contracted  arteries. 
To  jirodiice  low  tension  we  need  only  relaxation  of  the  arteries,  and 
the  heart  may  be  either  strong  or  weak. 

The  pii/xf  of  loir  tf.mion  collapses  between  beats,  so  that  the  ar- 
tery is  less  palpable  than  usual  or  cannot  be  felt  at  all.     Normally, 
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the  artery  can  just  be  made  out  between  beats,  and  any  consider- 
able lowering  of  arterial  tension  makes  it  altogether  impalpable 
except  during  the  jieriod  of  the  prinmry  wave  and  of  the  dicrotic 
wave,  which  is  often  veiy  well  marked  in  pulses  of  low  tension. 
The  shajve  of  the  wave  under  these  conditions  has  already  been 
described  (see  Fig.  68). 
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The  pulse  of  high  tension  is  perceptible  between  beats  as  a  dis- 
tinct cord  which  can  he  rolled  between  the  fingers j  like  one  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  wrist.  It  is  also  difficult  to  compress  in  most  cases,  but 
this  may  depend  rather  on  the  heart's  power  than  on  the  degree 
of  vascular  tension.  A  high-tension  pulse  is  often  indistinguishable 
from  one  stiffened  by  arteriosclerosis  {vide  infra).  The  pulse  wave 
is  usaally  of  moderate  height  or  low,  and  falls  away  slowly  with 
little  or  no  dicrotic  wave  (see  Fig.  69). 

6,    The  Size  and  Position  of  the  Artery, 

I  have,  often  known  errors  to  occur  because  a  small  artery  is 
mifltakieii  for  a  small />i//«6  wave.  The  size  of  the  branches  of  the 
arterial  tree  varies  a  great  deal  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
weight  and  height,  and  if  the  radial  is  unusually  siuall  and  a  hur- 
ried observation  gives  us  the  impression  (true,  so  far  as  it  goes)  that 
there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  a  pulse  to  be  felt,  we  are  apt  to 
conclude  (wrongly,  perhaps)  that  the  heart's  work  is  not  being 
properly  performed.  The  effort  to  obliterate  such  a  pulse,  how- 
ever, may  set  us  right  by  showing  that  despite  the  small  size  of  the 
vessel  (and  consequently  of  the  pulse  wave)  it  takes  as  much  force 
as  it  normally  does  to  obliterate  it.  But  in  many  cases  we  can 
determine  the  question  satisfactorily  often  by  using  some  instru- 
ment for  measuring  ai'terial  pressure.  Thus,  a  sma//  pnhe  W(fve  (in 
a  congenitally  small  ai-tery)  may  be  distinguished  from  a  weak 
pulse.  From  the  contracted  arteiy  of  high  vascular  tension  we  dis- 
tinguish the  congenitally  small  artery  because  the  latter  is  not  to  be 
rolled  beneath  the  fingers,  and  is  not  more  than  normally  palpable 
between  the  pulse  beats. 

Not  infrequently  the  nurse  reports  in  alarm  that  the  patient  has 
no  pulse,  when  in  reality  the  pulse  is  excellent  but  the  artery  mis- 
phu^d  so  as  to  be  impalpable  in  the  ordinary  situation.  It  may  be 
simply  more  deeply  set  than  normal,  so  that  the  lingers  cannot  get 
at  it,  or  it  may  run  superficially  over  the  end  of  the  radius  toward 
the  "anatomical  snuff  box."  Other  anomalies  aie  less  common. 
As  a  rule,  the  other  radial  artery  is  normally  placed  and  can  be  used 
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as  a  standard,  but  occasioually  both  radialB  are  anomalous  and  we 
may  be  compelled  to  use  the  temporal  or  facial  instead. 

7.   The  Condition  of  the  Artery  Walls, 

Arterio-sclerosis  is  manifested  in  the  peripheral  arteries  in  the 
following  forms : 

(a)  Simple  stiffening  of  the  ai^teries  without  calcification. 

(h)    Tortuosity  of  the  arteries 

(c)    Calcification. 

Simple  stiffening  without  calcification  is  due  to  fibrous  thicken- 
ing of  the  intima  and  produces  a  condition  of  the  arteries  not  al- 
ways to  be  distinguished  from  high  tension.  The  artery  can  be 
rolled  under  tlie  fingers,  stands  out  visibly  between  the  heart's 
beats,  but  is  not  incompressible,  has  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  not 
always  tortuous.  If  it  is  tortuous  as  well  as  stiff,  we  may  con- 
clude til  at  tliere  is  endarteritis  at  any  rate,  whether  or  not  there  is 
increased  tension  as  well.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  two 
conditions  are  asssociated  and  do  not  need  to  be  distinguished. 

The  normal  radial  artery  is  straight;*  hence  any  deviation  is 
evidence  of  changes  in  its  walls  and  is  easily  recognized  as  we  run 
our  fingers  up  and  down  the  vessel. 

Calcification  of  the  radial  produces  usually  a  heading  of  its  sur- 
face. As  we  move  the  fingers  along  the  artery,  quickly  and  with 
very  slight  pressure,  a  series  of  transverse  ridges  or  beads  can  be 
felt.  Tlie  qualities  of  the  pulse  wave  within  can  usually  be  appre- 
ciated fairly  well,  in  this  type  of  artery,  but  in  very  advanced  cases 
the  calcification  is  diffuse  and  converts  the  radial  into  a  rigid  "pipe 
stem  " — absolutely  incompressible — unless  we  break  the  calcified 
coat — and  easily  mistaken  for  a  tendon.  In  such  an  artery  no 
pulse  can  be  felt. 

Such  are  the  points  to  be  observed  in  feeling  the  pulse.  "To 
enumerate  the  characteristics  of  the  pulse  in  the  many  diseases  in 
which  it  affords  us  valuable  information  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book.  The  qualities  to  be  expected  in  the  pulse  in  connection  with 
the  different  diseases  of  the  heart  are  described  in  the  sections  on 

*  Tortuosity  in  the  temporal  artcr}',  however,  is  normaL 
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those  diseases.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  enumerate  some  of  the  con- 
ditions in  which  vascular  tension  is  usually  increased  or  diminished. 

Low  tension  is  produced  by  moderate  exercise,  by  warmth  {e.f/.y 
a  warm  bath),  by  food.  Among  pathological  conditions  we  may 
mention,  Addison's  disease,  tuberculosis,  debility,  and  fever. 

High  tension  is  produced  by  cold  (e.^.,  cold  bathing,  malarial 
chills),  and  by  constipation  (in  some  cases).  As  a  rule,  the  tension 
of  the  pulse  increases  with  age  and  is  high  after  the  fiftieth  year. 
Hysteria  and  migraine  are  often  associated  with  increased  vascular 
tension.  Most  frequent  among  pathological  conditions  as  causes 
of  high  tension  are  chronic  nephritis  and  urterw-scleroais  with  the 
various  diseases  in  which  arterio-sclerosis  is  a  factor  (gout,  alcohol- 
ism, lead  poisoning,  diabetes  of  fat  old  people,  chronic  bronchitis 
with  emphysema). 

In  valvular  heart  disease  without  m»pliritis  or  arterio-sclerosis 
the  tension  is  usually  normal  or  slightly  lowered. 

Abterial  Pkessukk  and  the  Instruments  for  Measurinci  It. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  numlxu*  of  instruments  have  come 
into  use,  the  object  of  which  is  to  tell  us  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  peripheral  arteries.  We  have 
long  attempted  to  estimate  this  pressure,  by  simple  digital  com- 
pression and  palpation,  and  no  doubt  these  methods  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  observers  will  always  have  a  field  of  usefulness ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  clear  that  by  the  instruments  about  to  l)e  described  we  can 
obtain  data  in  regard  to  the  force  of  the  heart's  contractions  and  the 
tension  of  the  peripheml  arteries  more  accurate  and  more  reliable 
than  those  furnished  by  digital  examination.  This  is  especially 
true  of  comparative  records,  as,  for  example,  if  one  attempts  to 
compare  the  tension  of  the  pulse  to-day  with  what  it  was  yesterday, 
when  one  has  felt  many  pulses  in  the  interim.  Another  objection 
to  estimates  of  pulse  pressure  based  on  digital  examination  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  artery  itself  is  apt  to  be  a  confus- 
ing factor. 

Among  the  many  instruments  introduced  withm  the  past  few 
years  we  may  distinguish  (1)   those  which  aim  to  estimate  the 
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amount  of  compression  which  has  to  be  exerted  upon  a  given  artery 
in  order  to  arrest  the  onwai'd  flow  of  blood  in  it,  and  (2)  those 
which  seek  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pressure  in  a  given  artery 
at  the  moment  when  its  wall  makes  the  widest  excursion  or  oscilla- 
tion. 

Instruments  of  the  first  type  are  said  to  measure  systolic  press- 
ure^  and  those  of  the  second  type  to  measure  diastolic  pressure. 
Under  the  first  heading  I  shall  describe  the  Riva-Rocci  and  Gaert- 
ner  instruments.  Under  the  second  that  of  Oliver  and  that  of  Hill 
and  Baraard. 

1.  Gaertner^s  Tonometer, — The  end  of  a  finger  is  made  blood- 
less by  rolling  up  over  it  a  tight  rubber  ring.  Over  the  blanched 
finger  tip  one  next  applies  a  pneumatic  ring,  which  can  be  inflated 
by  means  of  a  lubber  bulb,  while  the  tension  within  is  meas- 
ured by  a  manometer  connected  with  it.  The  manometer  may  be 
either  of  tlie  mercury  or  the  spring  type.  To  use  the  instrument 
we  inflate  the  pneumatic  ring  until  the  pressure  recorded  in  the 
manometer  is  considerably  above  what  we  expect  in  the  case  dealt 
with.  (The  tip  of  the  finger  all  this  time  remains  blanched. )  Next 
we  relax  the  tension  within  tlie  pneumatic  ring,  by  gradually  releas- 
ing the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  inflation  bulb,  until  the  red  color 
reappears  in  the  finger  tip.  Just  as  tlie  color  reappears  we  note  the 
pressure  in  the  manometer.  This  figure  was  supposed  by  Gaertner 
to  represent  the  average  or  mean  pressure  in  the  arteries,  but  it 
has  been  very  generally  conceded  by  other  observers  that  the  figures 
given  by  this  instrument  are  much  nearer  to  those  of  systolic  press- 
ure, that  is,  to  the  pressure  during  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle 
or  to  the  crest  of  the  pulse  wave. 

The  advantages  of  tlie  Gaertner  instrument  are  its  compactness 
and  j)ortability.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  (in  this  climate  at  any 
rate)  it  is  very  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  that  it  is  not  suited  to  esti- 
mating pn\ssures  in  any  of  the  dark-skinned  races,  and  that  its 
readings  are  very  much  afTeeted  by  vasomotor  influences,  such  as 
nervousness  or  cold.  If  the  fingers  are  cold  it  may  be  almost  im- 
possible to  make  a  satisfactory  record  with  the  instrument.  Further, 
the  spring  manometer,  like  all  instruments  of  this  t)q>e,  is  very  apt 
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to  get  out  of  order,  and  if  the  mercury  manometer  is  employed  the 
instrument  loses  its  only  advantage,  namely,  its  compactness, 

2.  Tfie  Hii'ii-Jiocci  Jiutriimettt. — This  instrument  consiata  easen- 
tially  of  an  inflatable  rubber  armlet,  bo  arranged  that  it  can  be  litted 
closely  around  the  upper  arm,  a  mercury  manometer  of  the  ordinary 
type,  and  au   aii*-pump  (see  Fig.   70).     The  air  forced  from   the 


pump  is  distributed  into  the  rubber  armlet  and  into  the  man- 
ometer at  t^e  Bame  time,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
actual  pressure  in  the  ai-mlet  is  practically  identical  at  any  given 
time  with  that  in  the  manometer.  To  use  tlie  instrument  we  pump 
in  air  until  the  radial  pulse  stops,  and  at  tliat  instant  note  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column.    The  reading  thus  obtained  is 
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taken  to  represent  the  systolic  or  maximum  pressure  in  the  brachial 
artery. 

It  is  true  that  the  air  within  the  rubber  armlet  has  to  overcome 
not  only  the  pressure  within  the  radial  artery,  but  the  resistance  of 
the  artery  wall  and  the  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts  around  it.  The 
former  factor  has  been  shown  to  represent  a  pressure  of  not  more 
than  2  or  3  mm.  Hg,  provided  the  artery  walls  are  normal.  If 
arterio-sclerosLs  is  present,  it  has  been  estimated  by  Herringham 
that  the  artery  may  oppose  a  resistance  of  15  to  20  mm.  Hg.  The 
amount  of  error  thus  introduced,  however,  is -not  of  importance 
excejit  when  we  are  trying  to  dist'mguish  arterio-sclerosis  from 
nephritis  as  a  cause  of  high  tension.  Here  the  instrument  is  unre- 
liable and  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  data  of  arterial  palpation 
(roughness,  tortuosity),  urinary  examination,  etc. 

The  resistance  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  artery  is  a  factor  of 
considerable  importance,  provided  the  compressing  armlet  is  as 
narrow  as  many  of  those  supplied  with  Riva-Rocci  instruments. 
But  if  a  wider  armlet  of  about  seventeen  centimetres  width  is 
used,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  von  Recklinghausen  and 
Stanton,  we  find  that  the  pressure  is  practically  the  same  in  a  given 
individual  whether  the  armlet  is  applied  round  the  upper  arm, 
round  the  forearm,  or  round  the  thigh.  Now  if  the  resistance  of 
the  tissues  of  the  thigh  exerts  no  greater  influence  than  that  of  the 
upper  arm  or  forearm,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  this  factor  may 
be  neglected  as  a  source  of  error  in  comparative  measurements  with 
arms  of  different  sizes. 

The  instrument  is  a  very  simple  and  quick  one  to  use,  needing 
very  little  practice  and  not  more  than  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a 
half  for  a  single  reading.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  its  bulk  and 
fragility. 

3.  The  Instrumefit  of  Hill  and  Barnard. — In  essentials  this  in- 
strument is  like  the  Riva-Rocci,  except  that  all  the  conqecting  tubes 
are  rigid,  and  that  in  place  of  the  mercury  manometer  a  very  deli- 
cate aneroid  instrument  is  employed  to  record  the  pressures  within 
the  armlet  (see  Fig.  71).  The  delicacy  of  this  form  of  manometer 
is  so  great  that  with  rigid  connections  it  is  possible  to  register  the 
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oscillations  of  the  artei;  wall  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  press- 
ure witlkin  the  armlet  at  the  time  when  the  arterial  oscillations  are 
widest;  in  other  worils,  when  the  arteries  are  slackest.  The  work 
of  Howell  and  Brush  has  demonstrated  to  iny  satisfaction  that  the 
pressure  at  the  time  of  the  maximum  oscillation  corresponds  to  the 
miniiniim  or  diastolic  pressure  within  the  arteriea. 

The  Hill  and  Barnard  instrument,  when  in  good  order,  seems  to 
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me  on  the  whole  the  best  among  those  that  are  clinioalty  available 
for  measuring  diastolic  pressure.  The  difficulty  of  reading  it  is  less 
than  with  most  other  instruments  designed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  only  serious  drawback  to  the  instrument  is  t)ie  likelihood  that 
the  mauometer  will  get  out  of  order,  a  diHiculty  to  which  all  in- 
struments of  this  type  are  very  prone. 

4.  The  OUier  Instrument. — This  instrument  ia intended,  like  the 
last,  for  estimating  the  pressure  in  t)ie  arteries  during  the  period  of 
maximum  oscillation.  This,  as  I  have  said,  corresponds  in  my 
opinion  to  the  diastolic  aud  not  to  the  average  or  mean  pressure. 
A  small  rubber  capsule  filled  with  water  is  placed  upon  the  radial 
artery,  aud  through  this  the  pulsations  of  the  artery,  under  diffei- 
ent  pressures,  are  transmitted  directly  by  a  straight  rod  to  a  spring 
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maaoiaeter,  vbere  the  oscillations  and  presniies  are  recorded  in 
mm.  Hg  'ate  Fig  72).  The  instniment  is  a  very  compact  and 
simple  one,  and  if  it  were  not  constantly  getting  out  of  order^  would 
be,  I  think,  of  considerable  ralae,  although  it  is  a  difficult  instni- 
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in?nt  to  use.     Its  readings,  however,  soon   l>ecome  i 
i-e.isi!  to  correKiKiuil  with  the  luereiiry  column. 

Stdiitoii  (Unimrslfi/  of  Fenn.  Med.  Bull.,  February,  1903)  has 
succeeded  in  fitting  a  Riva-Row-i  instrument  with  rigid  connecting 
tubes,  BO  that  with  this  single  instrument  he  can  record  both  maxi- 
uium  and  minimum  pressures.  The  maximum  or  systolic  pressure 
he  records  in  the  ordhiaiy  way.  To  get  the  minimum  or  diastolic 
pressure  he  clainps  off  the  tnho  leading  to  the  inflatiou  bulb,  and 
then  lets  out  the  air  little  hy  little  until  the  mercury  begina  to  oscil- 
late in  the  tuin'.  The  osdillations  increase  in  extent  up  to  a  maxi- 
niuui  as  tlw  air  is  steadily  let  out,  and  then  deci-ease  again  until 
they  arc  lust.  The  reailing  fur  diastolic  pressure  is  taken  when  the 
mercury  shows  the  greatest  extent  of  oscillation  in  the  tube. 
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The  readings  thus  obtained,  however,  are  very  inaccurate.  The 
instrument  devised  by  Erlanger  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports, 
1904,  Vol.  XII.)  gives  very  accurate  readings  l)Oth  for  systolic  and 
for  diastolic  pressure.  Its  bulk,  delicacy,  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
it  in  good  order,  and  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  secure  a  reading 
will  prevent  its  general  use  in  clinical  work. 

The  Use  of  the  Data  Obtained  hy  these  Instruments. 

Whenever  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  the  tension  of  the 
peripheral  arteries,  a  sphygmomanometer  is  indispensable.  The 
more  I  use  the  instrument,  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced  that 
digital  measures  of  blood  pressure  are  often  ludicrously  wrong.  The 
Riva-Rocci  instrument  as  modified  by  Janeway  or  Stanton  has  now 
secured  a  firm  position  in  the  routine  work  of  good  clinicians  all  over 
this  country.  Especially  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  nephritis 
the  instrument  is  often  indispensable,  yielding  results  more  signifi- 
cant than  urinary  examination,  and  setting  our  diagnosis  right  when 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  wrong. 

For  the  detection  of  arterio-sclerosis,  Addison's  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, intracranial  hemorrhage  or  tumor,  in  the  study  of  uraemia, 
eclampsia,  and  other  causes  of  coma,  the  instrument  is  also  of  great 

■ 

value. 


CHAPTER  VL 

PERCUSSION. 

I.  Technique. 

TiTEKE  is  no  other  method  of  physical  examination  which  needs 
BO  much  practice  as  percussion,  and  none  that  is  so  seldom  thor- 
oughly learned.  Many  physicians  never  succeed  in  acquiring  a 
facility  in  the  use  of  it  sufficient  to  make  them  rely  upon  their 
results.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  being  at  once  active  and  passive — at  once  the  per- 
cussor  and  the  one  who  listens  to  the  percussion.  Students  half 
unconsciously  get  to  treat  the  percussion  as  an  end  in  itself,  and 
hammer  away  industriously  without  realizing  that  two-thirds  of  the 
attention  must  be  given  to  listening,  while  the  percussion  itself 
should  become  semi-automatic. 

It  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  possess  a  musical  ear,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  a  necessity.  Some  of  the  most  accuitite  pei^cussoris 
that  I  know  possess  absolutely  no  musical  ear — no  ear,  that  is,  for 
pitch — and  form  their  judgments  in  i)ercussing  upon  the  quality  or 
intensity  of  the  note,  and  upon  the  sense  of  resistance. 

In  this  country  practically  all  |)ercussion  is  done  with  the  fin- 
gers ;  in  Germany  instruments  are  still  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

(a)  Mediate  and  Immediate  Percussion. 

Percussion  may  be  either  "  mediate ''  or  "  immediate,  *'  the  lat- 
ter term  referring  to  blows  struck  directly  upon  the  chest  with  the 
flat  of  the  hand,  or  upon  the  clavicles  with  the  tip  of  the  second 
finger. 
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Mediate  percussion  (which  is  used  ninety-niue  hundredths  of 
I'the  time)  ia  performed  as  follows: 

The  patient  should  eithor  lie  down  nr  sit  with  hia  back  against 
fteouie  support.     The  reasnii  <'i    llii^  i-<  iikjI    fur  good  pi.-rcuasion  one 


feds  to  press  very  firmly  witli  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand 
1  the  surface  of  the  chest,  so  firmly  that  if  tlie  patient  ia  sitting 
n  a  stool  without  support  for  his  back,  it  will  need  cousiderable 
ucertioQ  upuu  his  part  to  avoid  luslug  his  balauce. 
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In  percassin^  the  front  of  the  chest  it  is  important  to  have  tt 
patient  sitting  or  lying  in  a  si/mmKirli-al  posit  ion— tixai  is,  withoi 
any  twist  or  tilting  to  one  side.  His  head  should  point  strajgl 
forward  and  his  viusclen  Jtuist  lie  thonmtjhly  relaxed.  Many  p; 
tients,  when  stripped  for  exaniiiiatiun,  awell  out  their  chests  as 
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sit  up  with  a  niQitary  ei-ectness.  The  muscular  tension  thus  pn 
duced  modifies  the  percussion  nute  and  causes  an  emborrasain 
midtitude  of  muscle  sounds  whinh  greatly  disturb  auscultation. 

Having  pla<>ed  the  patient  in  an  easy  and  symmetrical  positioi 
our  percussion  should  proceed  according  to  the  following  rules : 

(1)  Always  press  as  firmly  as  possible  upon  the  surface  uf  tb 
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i  chest  with  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand '  on  the  dorsum  o£ 
I  which  the  blow  is  to  be  strui^k.  Kaise  the  other  fingers  of  the  left 
F  band  from  the  chest  bo  as  nut  to  interfere  with  its  vibrations. 

(2)  Strike  a  quick,  perpeuJieular,  rebounding  blow  with  the  tip 
r  of  the  second  tingi-r'  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  second  finger  of  the 
L  left  just  behind  the  nail,  imitating  as  far  as  possible  with  the  right 
kbaad  the  aetion  of  a  piano -hammer.     The  quicker  the  percussing 


finger  geta  away  again  after  striking,  the  clearer  will  be  the  note 
obtained. 

(3)  Let  all  the  blows  struck  in  any  one  pai-t  of  the  chest  be 
uniform  in  foriie. 

' Lefl-hfuided  percussora  will,  of  nmrse,  kevp  llie  right  hioid  upon  the 
cheat  and  sCrlke  nllli  Ibe  leti. 

*  When  percussing  llie  right  apex  I  prefer  to  strike  upon  the  IhlUDb  (Ke 
FiRa-  73  and  74)as  It  ia  almoet  impoBsiljIe  when  atandiog  directly  in  front 
of  the  patient  to  St  any  of  the  flngeri  comfortably  into  the  right  Bupnelaviculu 
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(4)  Strike  from  the  wrist  and  ijot  from  the  elbow  (see  Figs.  7^ 
and  76).    The  wrist  must  be  lielcl  i)ei'fectly  loose.  i 

(5)  Keep  the  percussing  fiuger  bent  at  a  right  augle  as  in  Firt 

The  force  to  be  iised 


77, 


foi-  which  the  perouBsion  ia  used — that  is,  ujion  what  organ  we  ai 
percussing — and  also  upon  the  thickness  of  the  muscles  covering  ] 
that  part  of  the  chest.  For  example,  it  is  necessary  to  percnBs  jj 
very  strongly  when  examining  the  back  of  a  miiscular  man,  whi^re  j' 
an  inch  or  two  of  muscle  intervenes  between  the  finger  on  which  i 


'tercdssion. 

"WO  strike  and  the  lung  from  whiidi  we  desire  to  elicit  a  sound. 
Over  the  front  of  the  chest  aiid  in  the  axtUffi  the  muscular  coveviug 
is  much  thinner,  and  hence  a  lighter  blow  suflices,  lu  children  or 
emaciated  patieuts,  or  in  any  case  iu  which  the  muscular  develop- 
ineut  is  slight,  percussion  should  be  as  light  as  is  sufflcieut  to  elicit  a 
clear  sound.  Heavy  percussion  is  sometimes  necessary  but  alway.s 
»msatisfactoiy,  in  that  the  sound  which  it  elicits  comes  fi-om  a  rela- 
tively large  area  of  the  chest  and  does  not  therefore  give  us  infor- 
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matioD  about  the  condition  of  any  sharply  localized  ai-ea.  If  a  car- 
lienter,  in  tapping  the  wall  to  find  the  position  of  the  studs,  strikes 
too  hard,  he  will  fail  to  find  the  beam,  because  the  blow  delivurcd 
r  the  spot  behind  whidi  the  Iwam  is  situated  is  so  forcible  as  to 
bring  out  the  resonance  of  the  hollow  parts  around.  It  is  the  same 
rith  medical  percussion.  Heavy  percussion  is  always  inaccurate.' 
t  may  be  necessary  where  the  muscles  ai-e  very  thick,  but  its  value 
'  Sim;  bIso  belnw,  page  IB6.  Hie  lung  reflex. 
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is  then  proportionately  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  pus- 
sible  tu  strike  bo  tightly  that  no  recognizable  sound  is  elicited  at 
all.  The  best  perciiasion,  therefore,  is  that  which  is  just  forcible 
enough  to  elicit  a  elear  sound  without  setting  a  large  area  of  ehest 
wall  in  vibration. 

The  position  of  the  patient  above  described  applies  to  percus- 
Bion  of  the  front.     ^Vhen  we  desire  to  percuss  the  back,  it  is  im- 
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portant  to  get  the  scapulee  out  of  the  way  as  far  as  possible,  since 
we  cannot  get  an  accurate  idea  of  sounds  transmitted  through  them. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  put  the  patient  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  78,  the  arms  crossed  upon  the  chest  and  each  hand  upon  the 
opposite  shoulder.  The  patient  should  be  made  to  bend  forward; 
otherwise  the  left  hand  of  the  percussor  wlE  be  uncomfortably  bent 
backward  and  his  attention  thereby  distracted  (see  Fig.  79). 

When  the  axillm  are  to  be  percussed,  the  patient  should  put  the 
hands  upon  the  top  of  the  head. 
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(b)  Aiueultatorij  P' 


If  while  percnssing  one  auscults  at  the  saine  timfi,  letting  the 
cheat  piece  o£  tlie  stethoscope  reat  upon  the  chest,  or  getting  the 
patient  or  aii  assistant  to  hold  it  there,  the  sounds  produced  by 
percussion  ai-e  greatly  iiitensilied,  and  changt^s  in  their  volume, 
pitch,  or  quality  are  very  readily  appreciated.     Tlie  blows  must  be 
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pfery  lightly  struck,  either  upon  tlie  chest  itself  or  upon  the  linger 
used  as  a  pleximeter  in  the  ordiiiaiy  way.  Some  obaervers  use  a 
short  stroking  or  scratching  touch  upon  the  chest  itaelf  without 
employing  any  pleximeter. 

This  method  is  used  especially  in  attempting  to  map  out  the 

jrders  of  the  heart  and  in  marking  the  outlines  of  the  stomach. 

Kin  the  hands  of  skilled  observers  it  often  yields  valuable  results, 
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but  one  source  of  error  must  be  especially  guarded  ^aiiist.  The 
line  along  which  we  percm»,  when  approachimj  um  oryim  whose  bor- 
ders we  desire  to  mark  oiU,  must  neither  approach  the  chest  piece  nj 
the  stethoscope  nor  receilc  from.  it.  In  other  words,  the  line  along 
which  we  percuss  must  always  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  the  chest  piece  of  the  stethoscope  (see  Fig.  80).  If  we 
percuss,  as  wo  ordinarily  do,  in  straight  lines  toward  or  away  from 
the  border  of  an  organ,  our  results  are  wholly  unreliable  since 
every  straight  line  must  bring  the  point  percussed  either  closer  to 
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the  stetlioscope  or  farther  from  it,  and  the  intensity  and  quality 
of  the  sounds  conducted  through  the  insti'ument  to  our  ears  vary 
directly  with  its  distance  from  the  point  percussed. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  usefulness  of  auscultatory  per- 
cussion is  limited  by  this  source  of  error,  and  that  considerable 
practice  is  necessary  Iteforc  one  can  get  the  best  results  from  this 
method.  Nevertheless  it  has,  I  believe,  a  place,  though  not  a  very 
important  one,  among  serviceable  methods  of  physical  examination 
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(c)  Palpatory  Percussion. 

Some  German  observers  use  a  method  of  percussion  in  which 
attentioii  is  fixed  directly  or  primarily  on  the  amount  of  resistance 
offered  by  the  tissues  over  which  percussion  is  made.  Eveu  in  or- 
dinary percuBfiion  the  amount  of  resistance  is  always  noted  by 
experienced  percussors,  but  the  element  in  soimd  is  usually  the 
main  object  of  attention.  Palpatory  percussion  is  rather  a  series 
of  short  pushes  against  various  points  on  the  chest  wall,  but  some 
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sound  ia  elicited  and  probably  enters  into  the  rather  complex  judg- 
ment which  follows. 

In  this  country  palpatory  percussion  ia  but  little  employed. 

II.  Fercdsbion-  Rebonabce  of  the  Kormal  Chest. 

The  not«  obtained  by  percussing  the  normal  chest  varies  a  great 
deal  in  different  areas.  In  Fig.  81,  the  parts  shaded  darkest  are. 
those  that  normally  give  least  sound  when  percussed  in  the  manner 
described  above,  while  from  the  lightest  areas  the  loudest  and  clear- 
est sound  may  be  elicited. 
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(a)  The  sound  elicited  in  the  latter  areas  is  known  as  normal  oi 
"vesicular"  resonanc-e,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  normal 
amount  of  air  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lung  underneath.  If  this  air- 
contaiiting  lung  is  replaced  by  a  fluid  or  solid  medium,  as  in  pleu- 
ritic effusion  or  pneumonia,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  elicit  a 
sound,  and  such  sound  as  is  produced  is 
short,  high  pitched,  and  has  a  feeble  carry- 
ing power  when  compared  with  the  sounJ 
Dpper  lobe  ^^^cited  from  the  nonnal  lung.  This 
short,  feeble,  high-pitclied  sound  is 
known  technically  as  a,  "dull"  or 
Lower  k*e.  "Jlat "  sound,  flatness  designating 
the  extreme  of  the  qualities  that 
jpienican*.  characterize  dulness.  Over  the 
parts  shaded  dark  in  Fig.  81,  we 
normally  get  a  dull  or  flat  tone,  the  darkest 
portions  being  flat  and  the  others  dull. 
The  heavy  shadow  on  the  right  corresponds 
to  the  position  occupied  by  the  liver,  or 
ratlier  by  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  chest  wall.  The  up- 
I>pr  portion  of  the  liver  is  overlapped  by  the 
right  lung  (see  Fig.  81),  and  hence  at  this 
point  we  get  a  certain  amount  of  resonance 
on  percussion,  although  the  tone  is  not  SO 
clear  as  that  to  be  obtained  higher  up.  Be- 
_  lov.' the  sixth  rib  we  find  true  ^a(n<*jw  near 

"  Lung  ID  iin-  Aiiiia.  the  sternum  and  for  a  few  inches  to  the  right 

of  this  point.  As  we  go  toward  the  axilla, 
the  line  of  lung  resonance  slopes  down,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  82.  lu 
the  back  i-esonance  extends  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  ribs. 

Normal  Dull  Areas. 
{!')  On  the  loft  side,  the  main  dull  area  corresponds  to  the  heart. 
which  at  tliis  jioiiit  approaches  the  chest  wall,  and  over  the  por- 
tion  shaded  darkest  is  uucovei'ed  by  the  luug.     The   pai-t  hert 
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lightly  shaded  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  the  heart  which  is 
overlapped  by  the  margin  of  the  right  and  left  lungs. 

Over  the  portion  of  the  heart  not  overlapped  by  the  lung  (see 
Fig.  81,  p.  127)  the  percussion  note  is  nearly  flat  to  light  percus- 
sion, and  very  dull  even  when  strongly  percussed.  This  little 
quadrangular  area  is  known  as  the  ^^superficial  cardiac  space^''  and 
the  dulness  corresponding  to  it  is  referred  to  as  the  "  s^uperjicial " 
cardiac  dulness,  while  the  dulness  corresponding  to  the  outlines  of 
the  heart  itself  beneath  the  overlapping  lung  margins  is  called  the 
"rfcep"  cardiac  dulness. 

When  the  heart  becomes  enlarged,  both  of  these  areas,  the  deep 
and  the  superficial,  are  enlarged,  the  former  corresponding  to  the 
increased  size  of  the  heart  itself,  while  the  superficial  cardiac  space 
is  extended  because  the  margins  of  the  lungs  are  pushed  aside  and 
a  larger  piece  of  the  heart  wall  comes  in  contact  with  the  chest 
wall.  Accordingly,  either  the  superficial  or  the  deep  dulness  may 
be  mapped  out  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  heart. 
Each  method  has  its  advantages  and  its  advocates.  The  superficial 
dulness  is  easier  to  map  out,  but  varies  not  only  with  the  size  of  the 
heart,  but  with  the  degree  to  which  the  lungs  are  distended  with 
air,  or  adherent  to  the  pericardium  or  chest  wall.  What  we  are 
percussing  is  in  fact  the  borders  of  the  lungs  at  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deep  cardiac  dulness  is  much  more  satis- 
factory as  a  means  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  heart  but  much 
more  difficult  to  map  out.  It  needs  a  trained  ear  and  long  practice 
to  percuss  out  correctly  the  borders  of  the  heart  itself,  especially 
the  right  and  the  upper  borders,  since  here  we  have  to  percuss 
over  the  sternum  where  differences  of  resonance  are  very  deceptive 
and  difficult  to  perceive. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  light  or  forcible  percussion  should 
be  used  when  we  attempt  to  map  out  the  deep  cai-diac  dulness. 
Heavy  percussion  is  believed  by  its  advocates  to  penetrate  through 
the  overlapping  lung  margins  and  bring  out  the  note  corresponding 
to  the  heart  beneath,  a  note  which,  they  say,  is  missed  altogether 
by  light  percussion.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  employ  light 
percussion  contend  that  heavy  percussion  sets  in  vibration  so  largo 
9 
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an  area  of  luug  superficially  that  fine  distinctions  of  note  are  made 
impossible  (see  above,  p.  123). 

Good  observers  ai-e  to  be  found  on  each  side  of  this  question, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  either  method  works  well  in  skilled 
hands.     Personally  I  have  found  light  percussion  preferable. 

Wliatever  nictliod  we  use  we  must  i)ercuss  successive  ]X)ints 
along  a  line  runniug  at  right  angles  to  the  border  of  the  organ 
which  we 'wish  to  outline  until  a  change  of  note  is  jjerceived. 
Thus,  if  we  wish  to  percuss  out  the  upiHjr  border  of  the  liver,  we 
strike  successive  jxjiuts  along  a  line  running  parallel  to  the  ster- 
num and  about  an  inch  to  the  right  of  it.*  AMien  a  change  of  note 
is  perceived,  tlie  i>oint  should  be  mai'ked  with  a  skin  pencil;  then 
we  percuss  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  first  one,  and  perhaps  an 
inch  farther  out,  and  again  mark  with  a  dot  the  point  at  which  the 
note  first  changes.  A  line  coAnecting  the  points  so  marked  upon 
the  skin  represents  the  border  of  the  organ  to  bo  outlined. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  Fig.  81,  we 
noticti  at  once  that  the  two  sides  are  not  shaded  alike :  the  l^t  apex 
is  distinctly  lighter  colortnl  than  the  right.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant ])oiut  and  one  not  suifitricntly  appreciated  by  students.  The 
apex  of  the  normal  right  lung  is  distinctly  less  resonant  than  the 
apex  of  the  left  in  a  corresj)onding  position. 

In  ])er(;ussing  at  the  bott<mi  of  the  left  axilla,  we  come  upon  a 
small  oval  area  of  (luln(»ss  C()rrcsi)()nding  to  that  outlined  in  Fig.  82. 
This  is  the  area  of  sjJcnlc  ihihwss,  so  called,  and  corresponds  to 
that  portion  of  the  si)leen  which  is  in  ei)ntaet  with  the  chest  wall. 
This  (lull  area  is  to  he  made  out  only  in  ease  the  stomach  and  C(don 
are  not  overdisU'nded  with  air.  When  these  organs  are  full  of  gas 
as  is  not  infrcMpiently  the  case,  there  is  no  area  of  splenic  dulness 
and  the  wliole  region  gives  forth,  when  percussed,  a  note  of  a.qual 
ity  next  to  be  described,  namely,  *^tt/m2}(inific." 

(c)  Tympanitic  resonance  is  that  obtained  over  a  hollow  bodji 
like  the  stomach  when  moderately  distended  with  air.*     It  is  usu- 

'  Or  we  may  reverse  the  procedure  ;  percuss  lirst  over  the  liver  and  theo 
work  toward  ihe  lunji:  above  until  the  note  becomes  more  resonant. 

^  ^j-Zreme  distention  here,  as  in  a  snare  drum,  is  associated  with  a  dull 
percussion  nule  (sue  below,  p.  Jl'j?). 
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ally  of  a  higher  pitch  than  the  resonance  to  be  obtained  over  the 
normal  Inng,  and  may  be  elicited  by  percussion  lighter  than  that 
needed  to  bring  out  the  lung  resonance.  It  differs  also  from  the 
vesicular  or  pulmonary  resonance  in  quality,  in  a  way  easy  to  appre- 
ciate but  difficult  to  describe.  Tympanitic  resonance  is  usually  to 
be  heard  when  one  percusses  over  the  front  of  the  left  chest  near 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  for  a  few  inches  to  the  left  of  this  point 
over  an  area  corresponding  with  that  of  the  stomach  more  or  less 
distended  with  air.  This  tympanitic  area,  kno¥m  as  "  Traube^s 
semilunar  spacey"  varies  a  gi*eat  deal  iu  size  according  to  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  liver  flatness, 
above  by  the  pulmonary  resonance,  on  the  left  by  the  splenic  dul- 
ness,  and  below  by  the  resonance  of  the  intcjstine,  which  is  also 
tympanitic,  although  its  pitch  is  different  owing  to  the  different 
size  and  sha|)e  of  the  intestine. 

(The  right  axilla  shows  normal  lung  resonance  down  to  the 
point  at  which  the  liver  flatness  begins,  as  shown  in  Fig.  81.) 

In  the  back,  when  the  scapulae  are  drawn  forward,  as  shown  in 
Kg-  78,  page  124,  percussion  elicits  a  clear  vesicular  resonance  from 
top  to  bottom  on  each  side,  although  the  top  of  the  right  lung  is  al- 
ways slightly  less  resonant  than  the  top  of  the  left,  and  sometimes  the 
bottom  of  the  right  lung  is  slightly  less  resonant  than  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  left,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  liver 
on  the  right. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  resonance  throughout  the  back  is  distinctly  less  than  that  ob- 
tained over  the  front,  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
back  muscles.  Yet  in  children  or  emaciated  persons,  or  where  the 
muscular  development  is  slight,  there  may  be  as  much  resonance 
behind  as  in  front. 

Importance  of  Percussing  Symmetrical  Points. — Since  we  depend 
for  our  standard  of  resonance  upon  comparison  with  a  similar  spot 
on  the  outside  of  the  chest,  it  is  all-important  that  in  making  such 
comparisons  we  should  percuss  symmetrical  points,  and  not,  for 
example,  compare  the  resonance  over  the  third  rib  in  the  right  front 
with  that  over  the  third  interspace  on  the  left,  since  more  resonance 
can  always  be  elicited  over  an  interspace  than  over  a  rib.     This 
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comparison  of  symmetrical  points,  however,  is  interfered  with  by 
the  presence  of  the  heart  on  one  side  and  the  liver  on  the  other,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  is  normally  less 
resonant  than  that  of  the  left.  A  resonance  which  would  be  patho- 
logically feeble  if  obtained  over  the  left  top  may  be  normal  over  the 
right.  Where  both  sides  arc  abnormal,  as  in  bilateral  disease  of 
the  lung,  or  where  lliiid  accumulates  in  both  pleural  cavities,  we 
have  to  make  the  best  comparison  we  can  between  the  sound  in  the 
givon  <!as(f  and  an  i<l(»al  standard  carried  in  the  mind. 

It  must  always  be.  rememlKjrwl  that  the  amount  of  resonance 
obtained  at  any  jjoint  by  percussion  depends  upon  how  hard  one 
strikes,  as  well  as  ui)<>n  the  conditions  obtaining  within  the  chest. 
A  i)()werful  blow  over  a  diseased  lung  may  bring  out  more  reso- 
nance than  a  light(T  blow  over  a  normal  lung.  To  strike  with  per- 
fect fairness  an<l  with  eijual  force  upon  each  side  can  be  learned  only 
by  considerable  practi<'e.  Furthermore,  the  distance  from'  the  ear 
to  each  of  the  two  points,  the  resonance  of  which  we  are  compar- 
ing, must  be  the  same — that  is,  we  must  stand  squarely  in  front  or 
s(piarely  behind  the  i>atient,  otherwise  the  note  coming  from  the 
part  farther  from  the  ear  will  sound  duller  than  that  coming  from 
tbe  nearer  side. 

The  normal  re.<(Miance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  chest  can  be 
consi(k*rably  moditied  by  the  position  of  the  patient,  by  deep  breath- 
ing, by  muscular  exeriion,  and  by  other  less  ini]>ortaut  conditions. 
If.  for  exami)le,  the  pjilient  li(?s  upon  the  left  side,  the  heart  swings 
out  towanl  the  left  axilla  and  its  dulncss  is  extended  in  the  same 
direction.  Dee])  inspiration  i)uslies  forward  the  margins  of  the 
Kings  so  that  they  (Microaeh  uiwn  and  reduce  the  area  of  the  heart 
duhiess  and  liver  <luluess  After  muscular  exertion  the  lungs  be- 
come more  than  ordinarily  voluminous,  owing  to  the  temporary  dis- 
tention brought  al)out  by  the  unusual  amount  of  work  thrown  upon 
tliem.  -' 

The  r.rea  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  in  any  condition  involv- 
ing insuilicient  lung  expansion.  Thus,  in  children,  in  debility, 
chlorosis,  or  fevers,  the  space  occupied  by  the  lungs  is  relatively 
suuiU  and  the  dull  areas  corresponding  to  the  heart  and  liver  are 
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proportionately  enlarged.  In  old  age,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
lungs  hare  lost  part  of  their  elasticity  and  sag  down  over  the  heart 
and  liver,  the  percussion  dulness  of  these  organs  is  reduced. 

Conditions  Modifying  the  Percussion  Note  in  Health, — The  de- 
velopment of  muscle  or  fat  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  chest 
wall  will  influence  greatly  the  amount  of  resonance  to  be  obtained 
by  percussion.  Indeed,  we  see  now  and  then  an  individual  in  no 
part  of  whose  chest  can  any  clear  percussion  tone  be  elicited.  In 
women,  the  amoimt  of  development  of  the  breasts  has  also  great 
influence  upon  the  percussion  note  In  children,  the  note  is  gener- 
ally clearer,  and  only  the  lightest  percussion  is  to  be  used  on  ac- 
count of  the  thinness  of  the  chest  wall.  In  old  people  whose  lungs 
are  almost  always  more  or  less  emphysematous,  a  shade  of  tym- 
panitic quality  is  added  to  the  normal  vesicular  resonance.  The 
distention  of  the  colon  with  gas  may  obliterate  the  liver  dulness  by 
rotating  that  organ  so  that  only  its  edge  is  in  contact  with  the  chest 
wall,  and  if  there  is  wind  in  the  stomach,  a  variable  amount  of 
tympany  is  heard  on  percussing  the  lower  left  front  and  axilla  or 
even  in  the  left  back. 

If  a  patient  is  examined  while  lying  on  the  side  the  amount  of  ' 
resonance  over  the  lung  corresponding  to  the  side  on  which  he 
lies  is  usually  less  than  that  of  the  side  which  is  uppermost,  because 
there  is  more  air  in  the  latter.*  Whatever  the  patient's  position, 
the  amount  of  resonance  is  also  greater  at  the  end  of  inspiration 
than  at  the  end  of  expiration,  for  the  reason  just  given.  As  the 
lungs  expand  with  full  inspiration,  their  borders  move  so  as  to 
cover  a  larger  portion  of  the  organs  which  they  normally  overlap. 
Portions  of  the  chest  which  at  the  end  of  expiration  are  dull  or 
flat,  owing  to  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  spleen, 
become  resonant  at  the  end  of  inspiration  For  example,  the  lower 
margin  of  the  right  lung  moves  down  during  inspiration  so  as  to 
cover  a  considerably  larger  portion  of  the  liver 

Percussion  as  a  Means  of  Ascertaining  the  Movnhility  of  the  Lung 
Borders, — It  is  often  of  g^at  importance  to  determine  not  merely 

*  There  is  also  a  shade  of  tympany  associated  with  the  dulness  of  the 
feebly  expanded  luDg  of  the  lower  side. 
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the  position  of  tlie  resting  lung  but  its  power  to  expand  freely. 
This  can  be  ascertained  by  percussion  in  the  following  way :  The 
lower  border  of  the  lung  resonance,  say  in  the  axilla,  is  carefully 
marked  out.  Then  percussion  is  made  over  a  point  just  below  the 
level  of  the  resting  lung  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  is  directed 
to  inspire  deeply  If  the  lung  expands  and  its  border  moves  down, 
the  percussion  note  will  change  suddenly  from  dull  to  resonant 
during  the  inspiration.  An  excursion  of  two  or  three  inches  can 
often  be  demonstrated  by  this  method,  which  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  anterior  and  i)osterior  margins  of  the  lung.  In  the 
axilla  Litten's  phrenic  shadow  will  give  us  the  same  information. 

The  mobility  of  the  bordera  of  the  lung,  as  determined  by  this 
method,  is  of  considerable  clinical  importance,  for  an  absence  of 
such  mobility  may  indicate  pleuritic  adhesions.  Its  amount  de- 
pends upon  various  conditions  and  varies  much  in  different  indi- 
viduals, but  complete  absence  of  mobility  is  always  pathological. 

(d)  Cracked-Pot  Resonance 

Wlien  percussing  the  chest  of  a  crying  child,  we  sometimes 
notice  that  the  sound  elicited  has  a  peculiar  ^^ chinking"  quality, 
like  that  produced  by  striking  one  coin  with  another,  but  more 
muffled.  The  sound  may  l)e  more  closely  imitated,  and  the  mode 
of  its  production  ilhistrat^d,  by  clasping  the  hands  palm  to  pabn 
so  as  to  enclose  an  air  space  which  communicates  with  the  outer  air 
tlirough  a  chink  left  o])en,  and  then  striking  the  back  of  the  under 
hand  against  tlie  kut'e  V»y  the  blow,  air  is  forc-ed  out  through  the 
chink  with  a  sound  like  tliat  of  metallic  coins  struck  together 

In  disease,  the  crackod-pot  sound  is  usually  produced  over  a 
j)ulnu)nary  ('avity  (as  in  advanced  phthisis)  from  which  the  air  is 
suddenly  and  forcibly  ex])olled  by  the  percussion  stroke. 

It  is  much  easier  to  licar  this  peculiar  sound  if,  while  j^>ercuss- 
iiig,  one  listens  with  a  stethos(to])e  at  the  patient's  open  mouth. 
The  patient  himself  holds  the  chest  piece  of  the  instrument  just  in 
front  of  his  o])en  mouth,  leaving  the  auscultator's  hands  free  foi 
percussing. 
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(e)  Amphoinc  Reso7ianee, 

A  low-pitched  hollow  sound  approximating  in  quality  to  tym- 
panitic resonance,  and  sometimes  obtained  over  pulmonary  cavities 
or  over  pneumothorax,  has  received  the  name  of  amphoric  reso- 
nance It  may  be  imitated  by  percussing  the  trachea  or  the  cheek 
when  moderately  distended  with  air. 

Summary 

The  varieties  of  resonance  to  be  obtained  by  percussing  the  nor* 
mal  thorax  are : 

(1)  Vesicular  re^07iance,  to  be  obtained  over  normal  lung  tissue. 

(2)  Tympanitic  resfmancej  to  be  obtained  in  Traube's  semilunar 
space 

(3)  Diminished  resonance  or  dn/ness,  such  as  is  present  over  the 
scapulae,  and 

(4)  Absence  of  resonance  or  flatne^,  such  as  is  discovered  when 
we  percuss  over  the  lowest  ribs  in  the  right  front 

(5)  Cracked-pot  resonance,  sometimes  obtainable  over  the  chest 
of  a  crying  child. 

(6)  Amphoric  resonanccy  obtainable  over  the  trachea. 

Any  of  these  sounds  may  denote  disease  if  obtained  in  portions 
of  the  chest  where  they  are  not  normally  found.  Each  has  its 
place-f  and  becomes  2^(ithological  if  found  elsewhere  Tympanitic  reso- 
nance is  normal  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  front  and  axilla,  but  not 
eLsewhere.  Dulness  or  flatness  is  normal  over  the  ai'eas  corre- 
sponduig  to  the  heaii;,  liver,  and  spleen,  and  over  the  scapulae,  but 
not  elsewhere  unless  the  muscular  covering  of  the  chest  is  enor- 
mously thick.  Vesicular  resonance  is  normal  over  the  areas  corre- 
sponding to  the  lungs,  but  becomes  evidence  of  disease  if  found 
over  the  cardiac  or  hepatic  areas. 

Cracked-pot  resonance  may  be  normal  if  produced  while  per- 
cussing the  chest  of  a  child,  but  under  all  other  conditions,  so  far 
as  is  known,  denotes  disease. 

Amphoric  resonance  always  means  disease,  usually  pulmonary 
cavity  or  pneumothorax,  if  found  elsewhere  than  over  the  trachea. 
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(f)   The  Lun^  Reflex. 

It  must  also  be  remembered^  when  pereussingy  that  in  some  cases 
every  forcible  percussion  blow  increases  the  resonance  to  be  ob- 
tained by  subsequent  blows.  Any  one  who  has  demonstrated  an 
area  of  percussion  dulness  to  many  students  in  sudSession  must 
have  noticed  occasionally  that  the  more  we  percuss  the  dull  area, 
the  more  resonant  it  becomes,  so  that  to  those  who  last  listen  to 
the  demonstration  the  diif  erence  which  we  wish  to  bring  out  is  much 
less  ob\'ious  than  to  those  who  heard  the  earliest  percussion  strokes. 
Abrams  has  referred  to  this  fact  under  the  name  of  the  "  lung  re- 
flex,'^  believing,  partly  on  the  e\'idence  of  fluoroscopic  examination, 
that  if  an  irritant  such  as  cold  or  mustard  is  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  skin  covering  the  thorax,  the  lung  expands  so  that  a  localized 
temporary  emphysema  is  produced  in  response  to  the  irritation. 
Apparently  percussion  has  a  similar  effect. 

III.  Sense  of  Eesistance. 

While  percussing  the  chest  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  not  only 
for  changes  in  resonance,  but  for  variations  in  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance felt  underneath  the  finger.  Normally  the  elasticity  of  the 
chest  walls  over  the  upper  fronts  is  considerably  greater  and  the 
sense  of  resistance  considerably  less  than  that  felt  over  the  liver. 
In  the  axillae  and  over  those  portions  of  the  back  not  covered  by 
the  scapulae,  we  feel  in  normal  chests  an  elastic  resistance  when 
percussing  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  dead,  woodeny  feeling 
which  is  communicated  to  the  finger  when  the  air-containing  lung 
is  replaced  by  fluid  or  solid  contents  (pleuritic  effusion,  pneu- 
monia, phthisis,  etc.).  In  some  physicians  this  sense  of  resistance 
is  very  highly  developed  and  as  much  information  is  obtained 
thereby  as  through  the  sounds  elicited.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
only  by  long  practice  that  the  sense  of  resistance  is  cultivated  to  a 
point  where  it  becomes  of  distinct  use  in  diagnosis. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

AUSCULTATION 

Auscultation  may  be  practised  by  placing  one's  ear  directly 
against  the  patient's  chest  (immediate  auscultation)  or  with  the 
help  of  a  stethoscope  (mediate  auscultation) . 

Each  method  has  its  place.  Immediate  auscultation  is  said  to 
have  advantages  similar  to  those  of  the  low  power  of  the  micro- 
scope, in  that  it  gives  us  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  a  rela- 
tively large  area  of  tissue,  while  the  stethoscope  may  be  used,  like 
the  oil  immersion  lens,  to  bring  out  details  at  one  or  another  point 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  firmly  convinccMl  that  the  unaided  ear 
can  jierceive  sounds  conducted  from  the  interior  of  the  lung — sounds 
quite  inaudible  with  any  stethoscope — and  that  in  this  way  the 
faint  tubular  breathing  produced  by  deep-seated  areas  of  solidified 
lung  may  be  recognized. 

Immediate  auscultation  may  be  objected  to 

(a)  On  grounds  of  delicacy  (when  examining  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex). 

(/>)  On  grounds  of  cleanliness  (although  the  chest  may  l>e  cov- 
ered with  a  towel  so  as  to  protect  the  auscultator  to  a  certain 
extent). 

(c)  Because  we  cannot  conveniently  reach  the  supraclavicuUr 
or  the  upper  axillary  regions  in  this  way. 

{d)  Because  it  is  difficult  to  localize  the  different  valvular  areas 
and  the  sites  of  cardiac  mumiurs  if  immediate  auscultation  is  em- 
ployed. 

On  account  of  the  latter  objection  the  great  majority  of  o])serv- 
ers  now  use  the  stethoscope  to  examine  the  heart.  For  the  lungs, 
both  methods  are  employed  by  most  experienced  auscultators. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  importance  of  immediate  auscul- 
tation in  the  search  for  deep-seated  areas  of  pneumonia.     Atteii- 
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tion  has  also  l)eeii 'Called  by  Conner  (Assoc,  of  Ainericiui  Physicians, 
1907,  p.  113)  to  the  fact  that  the  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency is  sometimes  audible  to  the  unaided  ear  when  it  cannot  lie 
heard  with  any  form  of  stethoscope.  Faint,  high-pitched  blowing 
sounds  are  those  which  the  free  ear  is  especially  adapted  to  detect. 
This  is  doubtless  due,  as  Conner  explains,  to  the  fact  that  the 
tul)es  of  the  stethoscope  do  not  conduct  high-pitched  sounds  well. 
With  tlie  free  ear  we  have  also  the  opportunity  to  detect  the  bone- 
eoiulucted  sounds  which  are  missed  iu  mediate  stethoscopic  auscul- 
tation. 

Mkdiatk  Auscultation. 

1.   Selection  of  a  Stethoscope, 

( 1 )  It  is  as  rash  for  any  one  to  select  a  stethoscope  without  first 
trying  the  tit  of  the  ear  pieces  in  his  ears  as  it  would  be  to  buy  a 
new  hat  without  trying  it  on.  AVhat  suits  A.  very  well  is  quite  im- 
possible for  15.  It  is  true  that  one  can  get  used  to  almost  any 
stethos(!ope  as  one  can  to  almost  any  hat,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  t»ar  ])ieces  of  the  ordinary  stethoscoj^e  are  often  too 
small  and  rarely  too  large.  In  case  of  doubt,  therefore,  it  is  better 
to  err  ii])on  the  side  of  gettmg  a  stethoscope  with  too  large  rather 
than  too  small  ends. 

(2)  The  binaural  stethoscope,  w^hich  is  now  almost  exclusively 
used  in  this  (umntiy,  maintains  its  i>osition  in  the  eai\s  of  the  aus- 
cnltator  either  through  the  pressure  of  a  rubl)er  strap  stretc^hed 
around  the  metal  tubes  leading  to  the  ears,  or  by  means  of  a  steel 
s])ring  eonneeting  the  tubes.  Either  variety  is  usually  satisfactory', 
but  1  prefer  a  stethoseojx^  made  with  a  steel  spring  (see  Fig.  83) 
because  sueh  a  spring  is  far  less  likely  to  break  or  lose  its  elasticity 
than  a  rub])er  strap.  A  rubber  strap  can  always  be  added  if  this 
is  desirable.  It  is  important  to  pick  out  an  instrument  possessing 
a  spring  not  strong  enough  to  cause  pain  in  the  external  meatus  of 
the  ear  and  yet  strong  enough  to  hold  the  ear  pieces  firmly  in  place. 
Persons  with  narrow  heads  need  a  much  more  powerful  spring  or 
strap  tlian  would  be  convenient  for  persons  witli  wide  heads. 
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(3)  The  rubber  tubing  used  to  join  the  metallic  tubes  to  the 
chest  piece  of  the  instrument  should  be  as  flexible  as  possible  (see 

Fig.  83).  Stiff  tubing  (see 
Fig.  84)  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  auscultator  to  move 
his  head  and  body  from 
place  to  place  as  the  exam- 
ination of  the  chest  pro- 
gresses,' while  if  flexible 
tubing  is  used  the  head  need 
seldom  be  moved  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  fatigue  is 
thus  saved.  Stiff  stetho- 
scopes are  especially  incon- 
venient when  examining  the 
axilla. 

(4)  Jointed  stethoscopes 
which  fold  up  or  take  apart 
should  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  They  ai*e  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,  apt  to 
come  apart  at  critical  mo- 
ments, and  to  snap  and  creak 
at  the  joints  when  in  use, 
sometimes  producing  in  this  way  sounds  which 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  r§.les.  Such  an  in- 
strument is  no  more  portal)le  nor  compact  than 
the  ordinary  form  with  flexible  tubes.  It  has, 
therefore,  no  advantages  over  stethoscopes  made 
in  one  piece  and  possesses  disadvantages  which 
are  peculiarly  annoying. 

(5)  T/ie  Chest  Piece,— The^  majority  of  the 
stethoscopes  now  in  use  have  a  chest  piece  of 

hard-rubber  or  wood  with  a  diameter  of  about  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch.  Chest  pieces  of  larger  diameter  than  this  are  to  be  avoided 
«s  they  are  very  difficult  to  maintain  in  close  apposition  with  thin 


Fig.  84.  — Gamman 
Stethoecope  Wltb  SUA 
Tubing  and  Rubber 
Strap. 


no.  83.  —  StetlKMCope 
Fitted  With  Long 
Flexible  Tubes,  Espe- 
dally  Useful  Wben 
Kiamtnlng  Children. 
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chests.     To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  chest  piece  is  sometimes  made 
of  soft-rubber  or  its  diameter  still  further  i*educed. 

(6)  The  Bowlegs  Stet/ioitcope.—{See  Figs.  85  and  86).     Within 
recent  years  there  has  been  introduced  au  instrument  which,  for 
many  purposes,  seems  to  me  far  superior  to  any  other  form  of  stetho- 
scope with    which   I   am   acquainted.      Its  pe- 
culiarity is  the  chest  piece, 
which  consists  of  a  very  shal- 
low steel  cup  (see  Fig.  87) 
over  the  mouth  of  which  a 
thin   metal   plate  or   a   bit 
of  pigskin  is  fastened.     The 
metal  or  pigskin  diaphragm 
serves  simply  to  prevent  the 
tissues  of  the  chest  from  pro- 
jecting into  the  shallow  cup 
of  the  chest  piece  when  the 
latter  is  pressed  against  the 
cliest,  and  does  not  in  any 
other  way  contribute  to  the 
sounds  which  we  hear  with 
the    instrument.      This     is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  we 
can  liear  as  well  even  when 
the    diaphragm    is    cracked 
a(;ross  in  several  directions. 
AVith  this  instrument  al- 
most all   sounds    produced 
within  the  chest  can  be  heard 
Fu^H.",.   Howk^'  sj^tb^mucli  more  distinctly  than  in 
s<oi»e.   Front  view,     any  other  variety  of  stetho- 
scope.      Cardiac     murmurs 
whi(^h   are    inaudible   with  any  other  stetho- 
sco|)e  may  be  distinctly  heard  with  this.    Espe- 
cially  is   this  true    of   low-pitched    murmurs 
due    to    aortic*    regurgitation.      Yet  it  is  useful   for  examination 
not  merely  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  lungs  as  well.      For  any  one 


Fio.  as.— ConiblnatioD 
Bowles*  Stetboscope. 
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who  has  difficulty  in  hearing  the  oidinary  cardiac  or  respiratory 
sounds,  or  for  one  who  is  paitially  deaf,  the  instrument  is  invalu- 
able. As  the  metal  rim  of  the  cliest  ia  apt  to  get  unpleasantly 
cold,  it  is  best  to  cover  it  with  a  bit  of  rubber  or  kid.  This  saves 
the  patient  some  discomfort  and  also  tends  to  prevent  the  iustni- 
ment  from  slipping  on  the  skin.  The  flat  chest  piec«  makes  tlif 
instiument  very  useful  in  listening  to  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
lungs  in  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  the  patient  is  too  siok  to  be 
^^orned  over  or  to  sit  up.     Without  moving  the  patient  iit  all  we  can 


rw.  8I.-t'lie«  riwe  ut  B 
with  llw  enr  lubn.  On 
twiita  II  In  pliuv. 

work  the  chest  piece  in  under  the  back  of  the  patient  by  pressing 
down  the  hed-clothes,  and  in  this  way  can  listen  to  any  part  of 
the  chest  without  moving  the  patient.  A  further  advantage  of 
the  instrument  is  that  it  enables  us  to  gain  an  a]) proximately  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  heart  sounds  without  undressing  tlie  patient.  Re- 
spiratory sounds  cannot  well  be  listened  to  through  the  clothes, 
H**  the  niblung  of  the  latter  may  simulate  rflles. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  I  have  found  the  Howies 
!ope  inferior  to  the  ordinary  stethoscope  : 

(1)  For  listening  over  the  apex  of  tlie  lung  forfino  rSles,  e.'j.,  in 
eipieut  phthisis. 

(2)  For  listening  for  superficial  sounds,  such  as  a  friction  rub  or 
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a  presystolic  murmur,'  When  I  desire  to  listen  for  fine  iftlesit 
an  apex,  for  a  friction  rub,  or  for  a  presyBtoHc  murmur,  I  separate 
the  clieat  jtiece  of  the  Bowles  stethoscope  from  the  hard-rubber 
bell  into  which  it  is  inserted,  thereby  converting  the  instrument 
into  one  of  the  ordinary  form.  With  an  extra  hard-i-ubber  bell 
attached,  IJie  instrument  is 
no  more  bulky  than  an 
ordinary  stetlioscope,  and 
far  more  efficient.  When 
used  for  listening  to  the 
respiration,  the  Bowles  in- 
strument gives  us  informa- 
tiiMi  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  obtiiini>d  by 
the  use  of  the  fi-ee  ear — 
that  is,  we  are  through  it 
enabled  to  ascertain  by  lis- 
tening at  one  spot  the  con* 
dition  of  a  much  larger 
area  of  the  chest  than  can 
in  any  other  way  be  inves- 
tigated. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that 
both  cardiac  and  respiratory 
sounds  are  magnilied  by  the 
Bowk's  8tctho8coi)e,  this 
L,«-.iiw  lur  sii  sui-  ingtnimeiit  is  especially  wcU 
atlapted  for  use  with  some 
I  whereby  several  sets  of  car  pieces  are  so 
■  chest  piece  that  several  persons  may  listen 
lultiplc  stethosco|>e,  fitted  for  six  and  for  twelve 
1  Figs.  88  and  89,  and  the  method  of  its  use  in 
'  It  li.iB  frt-queiitly  been  obaerTctl,  when  liaU-nlng  with  the  ordinary  Btethu- 
■copc,  lliat  :i  iiresyalolic  nniniiur  can  bo  lietter  heard  II  only  the  varj-  DghteM 
prc»iir<>  in  niwle  with  the  wethoBcnpe.  The  fact  that  a  thrill  ta communicated 
to  the  chpKi  Willi,  and  lliat  tnat  thrill  is  cininetted  with  the  audible  uurmur 
vxplatns  my  unlliiig  lliiii  ntunnnr  a  HuperHcial  one. 


sort  of  Ml  :itt:ichiu( 
joiiu'd  by  tiiliing  t^)  o 
at  once.     Bowles'  n 
observers,  is  seen  i; 
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Pig.  90.  In  the  teachiDg  of  auscultation  this  inatniment  is  of  givat 
value,  saving  as  it  does  tUe  time  of  the  iiistiuctor  and  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  sounds  conducted 
through  any  one  of  the  twelve  tubes  used  in  this  iustniment  are 
as  loud  as  those  to 
be  heard  with  a 
single  instrument  of 
the  ordinary  form, 
although  fai'  fainter 
than  those  to  be 
heard  with  a  single 
Bowles  stethoscope. 

II.  The  Uaeofthe 
StethoKcope. 
Having  secured 
an  i  n  s  1 1'  u  in  e  II  t 
which  Hts  the  ears 
satisfactorily,  the 
beginner  may  get  a  * 
good  deal  of  prac- 
tice by  using  it  up- 
on himself,  e8|>eci- 
ally  upon  hia  own 
heart.  The  chief 
point  to  l>e  learned  ia  to  diaretfard  various  irrrjrraiit  sniindu  and  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  those  which  are  relevant.  Almost  any 
one  hears  eiiougli  with  a  stethoscope,  and  most  beginners  lieiir  too 
much.  No  great  keenness  of  hearing  is  required,  for  the  sonnds 
which  we  listen  for  are  not,  as  a  rule,  diffiunlt  to  hear  if  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  them. 

A.  Selective  Attention  and    Wlmt  to  Diareganl. 
Accordingly,  the  art  of  using  a  stetho3co{>e  successfully  dejienda 
upon  the  acquisition  of  two  powers — 

((()  A  knowledge  of  what  to  disi-ogard.     (b)  A  selective  atten- 


tiQ.  89.— BawlM'  Multiple  BteUKurope  lor  Twelve  Btud^ila. 


taon  or  concentration  upon  those  sounds  wliii^h  we  know  to  be  ot 
importance. 

Among  the  sounds  which  we  must  learn  to  disregard  are  the 
following ; 

f  1)  Nniaea  produced  in  the  room  or  its  immediate  neighborhwii, 
but  not  connected  with  the  jiatii-nt  himsi^lf.      It  is,  of  (.■uur^.',  c;iiiiT 


to  listen  in  a  perfectly  quiet  room  where  there  are  no  external  j 
noises  wliich  need  to  be  excludeil  froJU  attention,  but  as  the  gceatec  j 
part  of  the  student's  work  must  be  done  in  more  or  less  noisj  I 
places,  it  is  for  the  beginner  a  practial  necessity  to  learn  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  the  various  sounds  which  reach  his  ear  I 
from  the  stitjet,  from  other  parts  of  the  building,  or  from  the  room  J 
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in  which  he  is  working.  This  is  at  first  no  easy  matter,  but  can 
be  accomplished  with  practice. 

(2)  \Vhen  the  power  to  disregard  external  noises  has  been  a^i- 
quired,  a  still  farther  selection  must  be  made  among  the  sounds 
which  come  to  the  ear  through  the  tubes  of  the  stethoscope.  Noises 
produced  by  friction  of  the  chest  piece  of  tlie  stethoscope  upon  the 
skin  are  especially  deceptive  and  may  closely  simulate  a  pleural  or 
pericardial  friction  sound.  It  is  well  for  the  student  to  experiment 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  "  skin  rubs  "  by  deliberately 
moying  the  chest  piece  of  the  stethoscope  upon  the  skin  and  listen- 
ing to  the  sounds  so  produced.  Mistakes  can  1x3  avoided  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  holding  the  chest  pit?c(^  of  the  st<?thoscope  very 
firmly  against  the  chest.  This  can  bo  ciisily  dom^  when  the  patient 
is  in  the  recumbent  position,  but  when  the  patient  is  sitting  up  it 
may  be  necessary  to  press  so  hard  with  the  chest  ])iece  of  the 
stethoscope  as  to  throw  the  patient  off  his  balance  imless  he  is  in 
some  way  supported;  accordingly,  it  is  my  practice  in  many  cases 
to  put  the  left  arm  around  and  behind  the  patient  so  as  to  form  a 
support,  against  which  he  can  lean  when  the  chest  piece  of  the 
stethoscope  is  pressed  strongly  against  his  chest.  AVlien  listening 
to  the  back  of  the  chest,  the  manoeuvre  is  reversed.  If  the  skin 
is  very  dry,  the  ribs  are  very  prominent,  or  the  chest  is  thickly 
covered  with  hair,  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  adventitious  sounds  due  to  friction  of  the  chest  piece 
upon  the  chest,  no  matter  how  firmly  the  instniment  is  held.  In 
case  of  doubt,  and  in  any  case  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  ])hniral  or 
pericardial  friction  is  in  question,  the  surface  of  the  chest,  at  the 
point  where  we  desire  to  listen,  should  be  moistened  and  any  hair 
that  may  be  present  thoroughly  wetted  with  a  sponge,  so  that  it 
will  lie  flat  upon  the  chest.  Otherwise  the  friction  of  the  hair 
under  the  chest  piece  of  the  stethoscope  may  simulate  crepitant 
r&les  as  closely  as  ''skin  rubs"  simulate  pleural  friction. 

(3j  The  friction  of  the  fingers  of  the  auscultator  upon  the  chest 
piece  or  on  some  other  part  of  the  stethoscope  frequently  gives  rise 
to  sounds  closely  resembling  r^les  of  one  or  another  descrii)tion. 
The  nature  of  these  sounds  can  be  easily  learned  by  intentionally 
moving  the  finders  upon  the  stethoscope.  They  are  to  be  avoi  led 
10 
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by  wetting  the  fingers,  grasping  the  bell  firmly,  and  by  touching  it 
with  as  few  fingers  as  will  suffice  to  hold  it  close  against  the  chest 

(4)  Noises  produced  by  a  shifting  of  the  parts  of  the  stetho- 
8coi>e  upon  each  other  are  esi)ecially  frequent  in  stethoscopes  made 
in  several  pieces  and  jointed  together  A  variety  of  snapping  and 
cracking  sounds,  not  at  all  unlike  certaiQ  varieties  of  rales,  may 
thus  be  produced,  and  if  we  are  not  upon  our  guai-d,  may  lead  to 
errors  in  diagnosis.  Stethoscopes  which  have  no  hinges  and  which 
do  not  come  apart  are  far  less  likely  to  trouble  iis  in  this  way. 

(5)  AMien  a  rubber  band  is  used  to  press  the  ear  pieces  more 
firmly  into  the  ears,  a  very  peculiar  sound  may  be  produced  by  the 
breathing  of  the  auscultator  as  it  strikes  upon  the  rubber  strap.  It 
is  a  loud  musical  note,  and  may  be  confused  with  coarse,  dry  rile^. 

AMien  one  has  learned  to  recognize  and  to  disregard  the  noises 
produced  in  the  ways  above  indicated,  there  is  still  one  set  of 
sounds  which  ai-e  very  fi-equently  heard,  yet  which  have  no  signifi- 
cance for  physical  diagnosis,  and  must  therefore  be  disregarded;  I 
refer  to 

B,    Muscle  Sounds, 

Patients  who  hold  themselves  very  erect  while  being  exam- 
ined, or  who  for  any  roiuson  contract  the  muscles  of  that  portion  of 
the  chest  over  wliich  we  are  listening,  ])roduce  in  these  muscles  a 
very  ])eeuliar  and  characteristic  set  of  sounds.  The  contraction  of 
any  muscle  in  the  body  produces  sounds  similar  in  quality  to  those 
heard  over  the  chest,  but  of  less  intensity. 

Those  who  have  the  faculty  of  contracting  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle  at  will  can  at  any  time  listen  to  a  tyi)ical  muscle  sound. 
Or  close  both  ears  with  the  fingers  and  strongly  contract  the  mas- 
seter  muscle,  with  the  teeth  clenched.  A  high-pitched  muscle 
sound  will  be  heard. 

It  is  well  also  to  have  a  patient  contract  one  of  the  pectorals 
and  then  listen  to  the  sound  thus  produced.  In  some  cases  a  con- 
tinuous, low-pitched  roar  or  drumming  is  all  that  we  hear  ;  in  other 
cases  we  hear  nothing  but  the  breath  sounds  during  expiration, 
while  during  inspiration  the  breath  sound  is  obscured  by  a  series  of 
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shorty  dully  rumbling  sounds^  following  each  other  at  the  rate  of 
from  five  to  ten  in  a  second.  Occasionally  the  sound  is  like  the 
puffing  of  the  engine  attached  to  a  pile-driver,  or  like  a  stream  of 
water  falling  upon  a  sheet  of  metal  just  slowly  enough  to  be  sepa- 
rated into  drops  and  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  As  already 
mentioned,  we  are  especially  apt  to  hear  these  muscle  sounds  dur- 
ing forced  inspiitition,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  voluntary  mus- 
cles during  that  portion  of  the  respiratory  act.  They  are  most 
often  heard  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest  (over  the  pectorals 
in  front  and  over  the  trapezius  behind),  but  in  some  persons  no 
part  of  the  chest  is  free  from  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we 
are  not  always  able  to  detect  by  sight  or  touch  the  muscular  con- 
tractions which  give  rise  to  these  sounds,  and  the  patient  himself 
may  be  wholly  unaware  of  them.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  r^es,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  many  of  the  sounds  recorded  as  "crumpling,"  "obscure," 
"muffled,"  "distant,"  or  "indeterminate"  r^es  are  in  reality  due 
to  muscular  contractions.  The  adjectives  "  muffled  "  and  "  distant " 
give  us  an  inkling  as  to  the  qualities  which  distinguish  muscular 
sounds  from  r^es.  K^es  are  more  clean  cut,  have  a  more  distinct 
beginning  and  end,  seem  nearer  to  the  ear,  and  possess  more  of  a 
crackling  or  bubbling  quality  than  muscle  sounds. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  exhaustively  to  describe  all  the  sounds 
due  to  muscular  contractions  and  conducted  to  the  ear  by  the  steth- 
oscope, but  have  intended  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  studying  them  carefully. 

C.   Other  Sources  of  Error. 

Another  source  of  confusion,  which  for  beginners  is  very  trouble- 
some, especially  if  they  are  using  the  ordinary  form  of  stethoscope 
with  a  bell-shaped  chest  piece,  arises  in  case  the  chest  piece  is  not 
held  perfectly  in  apposition  with  the  skin.  If,  for  example,  the 
stethoscope  is  slightly  tilted  to  one  side  so  that  the  bell  is  lifted 
from  the  skin  at  some  point,  or  if  one  endeavors  to  listen  over  a 
very  uneven  part  of  the  chest  on  which  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope 
cannot  be  made  to  rest  closely,  a  roar  of  external  noises  reaches  the 
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ear  tlnoiigh  the  chink  left  between  the  chest  piece  and  the.  diest 
After  a  little  praetico  one  learns  instantly  to  detect  this  condition 
of  things  anil  siJ  t«  shift  the  iwsition  of  the  cheat  Jiiec-e  that  exter 
iial  uitiws  art;  totally  exchuU-d  ;  but  by  the  beginner,  the  iK^-iiliar 
babvl  uf  t'xtenial  noises  wLieh  is  heard  wlieiiever  the  stethuscope 
fails  til  lit  (closely  agailist  the  chest  is  r.ot  easily  i-ecognized,  ami 
hom-e  he  tuiula  to  attr  ibiite  some  of  these  external  sounds  to  diseateii 
conditions  within  the  chest. 

Again,  it  is  not  until  we  have  had  considerable  practice  that 


— SielhiaiDiH!  HrW  Ulith 


our  sense  of  lieariiig  comes  instantly  to  tell  ub  when  something  is 
wr"iig  about  the  atethusROpo  itself;  when,  for  example,  one  of  the 
tulH's  is  bha-lved,  kinked,  or  disconnected,  or  when  we  are  hold- 
ing the  sU>tliuKi-o|ie  upside  down,  so  that  the  oar  pieces  point 
doHtiwiird  instead  of  ujiward  (see  Figs.  91  and  92).  It  is  only 
whi'ii  we  lijive  h'arned  through  long  practice  about  how  much  we 
ought  til  lieiir  at  a  giveii  point  in  the  normal  chest  that  we  recognize 
;it  onee  the  fuct  that  wc  are  not  hearing  as  much  as  u-e  should,  iu 
ease  snuu-  one  of  the  ahove  accidents  has  happened.  Many  begin- 
ners do  not  lislen  Imij;  enough  in  any  one  place,  but  move  the  chest 
pit-re  of  the  stethoseope  about  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  as  they 
have  Seen  experieneed  auscultators  do  ;  hut  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  more  one  can  hear  at  a  given  point  by  simply  persevering  and 
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listening  to  beat  after  beat,  or  breath  after  breath.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  sounds  themselves  have 
grown  louder  as  we  continue  to  listen,  especially  if  we  are  in  any 
doubt  as  to  what  we  hear.  Therefore,  if  we  hear  indistinctly,  it  is 
important  to  keep  on  listening,  and  to  fix  the  attention  successively 
apon  each  of  the  different  elements  in  the  sounds  under  consideration. 
In  difficult  cases  we  should  use  every  possible  aid  toward  concen- 
tration of  the  attention,  and  where  it  is  possible,  all  sources  of  dis- 
traction should  be  eliminated.  Thus,  in  any  case  of  doubt,  I  think 
It  is  important  for  the  auscultator  to  get  himself  into  as  comfort- 
able a  position  as  he  can,  so  that  his  attention  is  not  distracted  by 
his  own  physical  discomforts.  Many  auscultators  shut  their  eyes 
when  listening  in  a  difficult  case  so  as  to  avoid  the  distraction  of 
impressions  coming  through  the  sense  of  sight.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  if  quiet  can  be  secured  in  the  room  where  we  are  work- 
ing, and  outside  it  as  well,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  listen  much  more 
pn^tably. 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  ordinary  quiet  breathing  is  not  forcible 
enough  to  bring  out  the  sounds  on  which  we  depend  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  condition  of  the  lungs.  Deep  or  forced  breathing  is 
what  we  need. 

As  a  rule,  the  patient  must  be  taught  how  to  breathe  deeply, 
which  is  best  accomplished  by  personally  demonstrating  the  act  of 
deep  breathing  and  then  asking  him  to  do  the  same.  Two  difficul- 
ties are  encountered : 

(a)  The  patient  may  blow  out  his  breath  forcibly  and  with  a 
noise,  since  that  is  what  he  is  used  to  doing  whenever  he  takes  a 
long  breath  under  ordinary  cL'Cumstances;  or 

(Jj>)  It  may  be  that  he  cannot  be  made  to  take  a  deep  breath  at 
all.  The  first  of  these  mistakes  alters  the  soiuids  to  l>e  heard  with 
the  stethoscope  in  any  part  of  the  chest  by  disturbing  both  the 
rhythm  and  the  pitch  of  the  respiratory  sounds  In  this  way  the 
breathing  may  be  made  to  sound  tubular  or  asthmatic  throughout  a 
soimd  chest.  This  difficulty  can  sometimes  be  overcome  by  demon- 
strating to  the  patient  that  what  you  desire  is  to  have  him  take  a 
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full  breath  and  tiien  simply  let  it  go,  but  not  blow  it  forcibly  cot 
In  some  cases  the  patient  cannot  be  taught  thia,  and  we  have  to  get 
on  the  best  we  can  despite  his  mistakes.  When  be  cannot  be  made 
to  take  a  full  breath  at  all,  we  can  often  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult by  getting  him  to  cough.  The  breath  just  before  and  after  a 
cough  is  often  of  the  type  we  desire.  The  use  of  voluntary  cough 
in  order  to  bring  out  r&les  will  be  discussed  later  on.  Another  use- 
ful manceuvre  Is  to  make  the  patient  count  aloud  as  long  as  he  can 
with  a  single  breath.  The  deep  inspiration  which  he  is  forced  to 
take  after  thia  task  is  of  tiie  type  which  we  desire. 

I.  Bespikatoby  Types. 

In  the  normal  cheat  two  types  of  breathing  are  to  be  heard: 

(1)  Tracheal,  bronchial,  or  tubular  breathing. 

(2)  Vesicular  breathing. 

Tnickeat,  hrimchitil,  <ir  tubular  breatkmg  is  to  be  heard  in  normal 
cases  if  the  stethoscope  is  pressed  against  the  trachea,  and  as  u  rule 


PlO.  93.— BltualkiD  of  tbe  Trscbw  uid  Prlmur 


it  can  also  be  heard  over  the  situation  of  the  primary  bronchi,  in 
front  or  behind  (see  Figs.  93  and  94). 

Vesicular  breathing  is  to  be  heard  over  the  remaining  portions  of 
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the  luDg — that  is,  in  the  front  of  the  thorax  except  where  the  heart 
and  the  liver  come  gainst  the  chest  wall,  in  the  back  except  where 
the  presence  of  tiie  scapulae  obscures  it,  and  throughout  both  axtllte. 

(1)  CAamcteristiea  of  Vesicular  Breathing. 
Vesicular  breathing — that  heard  over  the  air  vesicles  or  paren- 
chyma of  the  lung— has  certain  characteristics  wliich  I  shall  try  to 
describe  in  terms  of  intensity,  duration,  and  pitch. 


FIS.  M.— SltuaUoo  of  Ibe  TnehM  and  primuy 


Of  the  quality  of  the  sounds  heard  over  this  portion  of  the  lung 
there  is  little  can  be  said ;  it  sounds  something  like  the  swish  of  the 
wind  in  a  grove  of  trees  some  distance  off,  and  hence  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "breezy." 

The  intensity,  duration,  and  pitch  of  the  inspiration  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  expiration  may  be  represented  as  in  Fig,  95.  In 
this  figure,  as  in  all  those  to  be  used  in  description  of  respiratory 
sounds — 

(1)  1  represent  t^e  inspiration  by  an  up-stroke  and  the  expira- 
tion by  a  down-stroke  (see  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  Fig   6.'ij. 

(2)  The  length  of  tiie  up-stroke  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
down-stroke  corresponds  to  the  length  of  inspiration  compared  with 
expiiatioD. 
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(3)  The  thickness  of  the  up-stroke  as  compared  with  the  down 
stroke  repi^esents  the  intensity  of  the  inspiration  as  compared  with 
the  expiration. 

(4)  The  j)itc?i.  of  inspiration  as  compared  with  that  of  expi- 
ation is  represented  bj  the  sharpness  of  the  angle  which  the  up- 


Kio.  tt5.— Vesicular  Breatb- 
Ing. 


Fio.  96.— DMftiit  Veslciilar 
Breathiiig. 


Fig.  97.^Ezagxented  T» 
ilcular  Breattiliig. 


stroke  luakes  with  the  perpendicular  as  compared  with  that  which 
tilt;  (lowii-stroke  makes  with  the  perpendicular.  The  pitch  of  a 
roof  may  be  thought  of  in  this  connection  to  remind  us  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  symbols. 

If  now  we  look  again  at  Fig.  95  we  see  that  when  compared 
with  exi)iration  (the  down-stroke),  the  inspiration  is— 

(a)  More  intense. 

(b)  Longer. 

(e)  Higher  pitched. 

Our  comparison  is  invariably  made  between  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, and  not  with  any  other  sound  as  a  standard. 

Now,  this  tyi)e  of  breathing  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be 
heard  over  every  portion  of  the  lung  except  those  portions  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  primary  bronchi),  is  not  heard  everywhere 
witli  equal  intensity.  It  is  l>est  heard  below  the  clavicles  in  front, 
in  the  axillie,  and  below  the  scapulae  behind,  but  over  the  thin, 
lower  edges  of  the  lung,  whether  behind  or  at  the  sides,  it  is 
feebler,  though  still  retaining  its  characteristic  type  as  revealed  in 
tlie  inspiration  and  expiration  in  respect  to  intensity,  duration,  and 
pitch.  To  represent  distant  vesicular  breathing  graphically  we 
fiave  only  to  draw  its  symbol  on  a  smaller  scale  (see  Fig.  96).     On 
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the  other  hand,  when  one  listens  to  the  lungs  of  a  person  who  has 
been  exerting  himself  strongly,  one  hears  the  same  tyjyQ  of  resjpira- 
tion,  but  on  a  larger  scalcj  which  may  then  be  represented  as  in 
Fig.  97.  This  last  symbol  may  also  be  used  to  represent  the  respi- 
ration which  we  hear  over  normal  but  thin-walled  chests ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  children  or  in  emaciated  persons.  It  is  sometimes  known 
as  "exaggerated**  or  "puerile"  respiration.  When  one  lung  is 
thrown  out  of  use  by  disease  so  that  increased  work  is  brought 
upon  the  other,  the  breath  sounds  heard  over  the  latter  are  increased 
and  seem  to  be  produced  on  a  larger  scale.  Such  breathing  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "  rough  **  breathing. 

It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  at  the  outset  between  the 
different  types  of  breathing,  one  of  which  I  have  just  described,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  loudness  with  which  any  one  type  of  breath- 
ing may  be  heard. 

(2)  Bronchial  or  Tracheal  Breathhig  in  Health, 

Bronchial  breathing  may  be  symbolically  represented  as  in  Fig. 
98,  in  which  the  increased  length  of  the  down  stroke  corresponds 
to  the  increased  duration  of  expiration,  and  the  greater  thickness 


Pig.  98.— BroncliJal  Breatb- 
fng  of  M  odefBte  Intensity. 


Fia.  09.^Dtetant  Bronchial 
Breatfalng. 


FIG.  100.— Very  Loud  Bron- 
chial Broathfnf?. 


rf  both  lines  corresponds  to  the  greater  intensity  of  both  sounds, 
expiratory  and  inspiratory,  while  the  sharp  pitch  of  the  "  gable  "  on 
both  sides  of  the  perpendicular  corresponds  to  the  high  pitch  of 
both  sounds.  Expiration,  it  will  be  noticed,  slightly  exceeds  inspi- 
ration both  in  intensity  and  pitch,  and  considerably  exceeds  it  in 
duration,  while  as  compared  with  vesicular  breathhig  almost  all  the 
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relations  are  reversed.     BroncUal  breathing  has  also  a  peculiaz 
quality  which  can  be  better  appreciated  than  described. 

In  the  healthy  chest  this  type  of  breathing  is  to  be  heard  if  one 
listens  over  the  trachea  or  primary  bronchi  (see  above,  Fig.  91), 
but  practically  one  hardly  ever  listens  over  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
except  by  mistake,  and  the  importance  of  familiarizing  one's  self 
with  the  tyi^e  of  respiration  heard  over  these  portions  of  the  chest 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  jcertain  diseases,  especially  in  pneumonia 
and  phthisis,  we  may  hear  bronchial  breathing  over  the  parenchfjma 
of  the  lung  where  normally  vesicular  breathing  should  be  heard. 

The  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  each  of  these  types 
of  breathing,  the  vesicular  and  the  bronchial,  concentrating  his  at- 
tention as  he  listens  first  upon  the  inspiration  and  then  upon  the 
expiration,  and  comparing  them  with  each  other,  first  in  duration, 
next  in  intensity,  and  lastly  in  pitch.  To  those  who  have  not  a 
musical  car,  high-pitched  sounds  convey  the  general  impression  of 
being  shrill,  wliile  low-pitched  sounds  sound  hollow  and  empty,  but 
the  distinction  between  intensity  and  pitch  is  one  comparatively 
difficult  to  master.  Distant  bronchial  breathing  may  bo  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  99,  and  is  to  be  heard  over  the  back  of  the  neck 
opposite  the  position  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  Fig.  100  repre- 
sents very  loud  bronchial  breathing  such  as  is  sometimes  heard  in 
pneumonia. 

(3)  BroncJiO'  Vesicular  Breathing  in  Health. 

As  indicated  by  its  name,  this  type  of  breathing  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  just  described,  hence  the  terms  "mixed  breath- 
ing," or  "  atypical  breathmg  "  ("unbestimmt ").  Its  characteristics 
may  be  symbolized  as  in  Fig.  101.  In  the  nonnal  chest  one  can  be- 
come familiar  witli  broncho-vesicular  breathing,  by  examining  tlie 
apex  of  the  right  lung,  or  by  listening  over  the  trachea  or  one  of  the 
primary  bronchi,  and  tlien  moving  the  stethoscope  half  an  inch  at 
a  time  toward  one  of  tlie  nipples.  In  the  course  of  this  journey 
one  passes  over  points  at  which  the  breathing  has,  in  varying  de- 
grees, the  charact(»ristics  intermediate  between  the  bronchial  type 
from  which  we  started  and  the  vesicular  type  toward  which  we  are 
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moTing.     Expiration  is  a  little  longer,  iiitenser,  or  higher  pitched 
than  in  vesicular  breathing,  and  inspiration  a  little  shorter,  feebler, 


A 


Fio.  101.— Two  Common  Types  of  Broncbo- 
Veslcular  Breathing. 


Fig.  102.— Distant  Broncho-Vesicular  Breatb- 

ing. 


or  lower  pitched ;  but  since  these  characteristics  are  variously  com- 
bined, there  are  many  sub  varieties  of  broncho- vesicular  bi*eathing. 
Fig.  102  represents  two  types  of  distant  broncho-vesicular  breath- 

ing.i 

(4)      The  Breathing  in  Emplnjsemn. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  103  will  call  up  the  most  important  features  of 
this  type  of  respiration.  The  inspiration  is  short  and  somewhat 
feeble,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable.  The  expiration  is  long, 
feeble,  and  low  pitched.  This  type  of  breathing  is  the  rule  in 
elderly  persons,  particularly  those  of  the  male  sex. 

(6)      The  Breathiiifj  in  Asthma. 

Fig.  104  differs  from  emphysematous  only  in  the  greater  intensity 
of  the  inspiration.     In  this  type  of  breathing,  however,  both  sounds 


I 


Fio.  106.— EmpbTsematona  Breathlncr. 


Fio.   104.— Asthmatic    Breathing,     s,  s,  a 
squeaking  (musical)  rftles. 


are  usually  obscured  to  a  great  extent  by  the  presence  of  piping  and 
squeaking  r&les  (see  below). 

*  The  right-hand  type  is  often  termed  "sharp  "  or  "rough." 
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(6)  Intemqded  or  "  Cogwheel  '*  Breathing. 

As  a  rule,  only  the  inspiration  is  interrupted,  being  transfoimed 
into  a  series  of  short,  jerky  puffs  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.  Very  rarelj 
the  expiration  is  also  divided  into  segments.  When  heard  over  the 
entire  chest,  cogwheel  breathing  is  usually  the  result  of  nervous- 
ness, fatigue,  or  chilliness  on  the  patient's  part.  With  the  removal 
of  these  causes  this  type  of  respiration  then  disappears.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  cogwheel  i-espiration  is  confined  to  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  chest,  and  remains  present  despite  the  exclusion  of 


Fig.  105.— Cogwheel  Breathing. 


Fio.  10B.^Metamorpboging  Breathing. 


fatigue,  nervousness,  or  cold,  it  points  to  a  local  catarrh  in  the  finei 
bronchi  such  as  to  render  difficult  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  alve- 
oli. As  such,  it  has  a  certahi  significance  in  the  diagnosis  of  early 
phthisis,  a  significance  similar  to  that  of  r&les  or  other  signs  of 
localized  bronchitis  (see  below). 


(7)  A)nj)horic  or  Cavernous  Breathing  (see  below,  p.  161). 

(8)  Mctaynnrphoslng  Breathing. 

Occasionally,  while  we  are  listening  to  an  inspiration  of  normal 
pitch,  intensity,  and  quality,  a  sudden  metamorphosis  occurs  and  the 
ty])e  of  breathing  elianges  from  vesicular  to  bronchial  or  amphoric 
(see  Fig.  100),  or  the  intensity  of  the  breath  sounds  may  suddenly 
be  increased  without  other  change  These  metamorphoses  are  usu- 
ally owing  to  the  fact  that  a  plugged  bronchus  is  suddenly  opened 
by  the  force  of  the  inspinnl  air,  so  that  the  sounds  conducted 
through  it  l)ecome  audible. 
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II.  Differences  between  the  Two  Sides  of  the  Chkst. 

(a)  Over  the  apex  of  the  right  lung — that  is,  above  the  riglit 
clavicle  in  front,  and  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula  behind — one 
hears  in  the  great  majority  of  normal  chests  a  distinctly  broncho- 
vesicnlar  type  of  breathing.  In  a  smaller  number  of  cases  this 
same  type  of  breathing  may  be  heard  just  below  the  right  clavicle. 
These  facts  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  since  it  is  only 
by  bearing  them  in  mind  that  we  can  avoid  the  mistake  of  diagnos- 
ing a  beginning  consolidation  of  the  right  apex  where  none  exists. 
Breath  sounds  which  are  perfectly  normal  over  the  right  apex  would 
mean  serious  disease  if  heard  over  similar  portions  of  the  lift  lung. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  aj)ex  of  the  viglit  lung  is  also  duller 
on  percussion  than  tlie  corresponding  portion  of  the  left,  and  that 
the  voice  sounds  and  tactile  fremitus  are  normallv  more  intense  on 
the  right  (see  Fig.  64). 

{b)  At  the  base  of  the  left  lung  posteriorly  one  often  hears  a 
slightly  rougher  or  more  noisy  type  of  breathing  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  right  lung.* 

III.  Pathological  Modifications  of  Vesicular  Breathing. 

« 

Having  now  distinguished  the  different  types  of  breathing  and 
described  their  distribution  in  the  normal  chest,  we  must  return  to 
the  normal  or  vesicular  breathing  in  order  to  enumerate  certain  of 
its  modifications  which  are  important  in  diagnosis. 

(1)  Exaggerated  Vesicular  Breathing  ("  Compensatory  *'  Breathing). 

(a)  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  children  or  in  adults 
with  very  thin  and  flexible  chests  the  normal  breath  sounds  are 
heard  with  relatively  great  distinctness ;  also  that  after  any  exer- 
tion which  leads  to  abnormally  deep  and  forcible  breathing  a  simi- 
lar increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  sounds  naturally 
occurs. 

(b)  The  term  ^^compensatory  breathing j^^  or  "vicarious"  breath- 
ing, refers  to  vesicular  breathing  of  an  exaggerated  type,  such  as  is 

'  If  the  patient  lies  on  the  side,  that  side  shows  a  slightly  more  tubular 
respiration  witli  increased  voice,  whisper,  and  fremitus.  This  must  be  allowed 
for  in  all  comparisons  made  in  this  position. 
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heard,  for  example,  over  the  whole  of  one  lung  when  the  other  lung 
is  thrown  out  of  use  by  the  pressoie  of  an  accumulation  of  air  oi 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  A  similar  exaggeration  of  the  breathing 
upon  the  sound  side  takes  place  when  the  other  lung  is  solidified, 
as  by  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  or  malignant  disease,  or  when  it  is 
compressed  by  the  adhesions  following  pleuritic  effusion,  or  by 
a  contraction  of  the  bones  of  that  side  of  the  chest  such  as  occurs 
in  spinal  curvature. 

(2)  Diminished  Vesicular  Breathing, 

The  causes  of  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  breath  sounds 
without  any  change  in  their  ty^Ki  are  very  numerous.  I  shall  men- 
tion them  in  aii  order  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 

(a)  Fluid,  Air,  or  Solid  in  the  Pleural  Cavity. — Probably  the 
commonest  cause  for  a  diminution  or  total  abolition  of  normal 
breath  sounds  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleui-al  cavity  such 
as  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  by  transudation  (hydro- 
thorax).  In  such  cases  the  layer  of  fluid  intervening  between  the 
lung  and  the  st<.»thoscope  of  the  auscultator  causes  retraction  of  the 
lung  so  that  little  or  no  vesicular  murmur  is  produced  in  it,  and 
hence  none  is  transmitted  to  the  ear  of  the  auscultator.  An  ac- 
cumulation of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  (pneiunothorax)  may  dimin- 
ish or  abolish  the  breath  sounds  precisely  as  a  layer  of  fluid  does ; 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  a  thickening  of  the  costal  or  pulmo- 
nary pleura  or  a  malignant  growth  of  the  chest  wall  may  render 
the  breath  sounds  feeble  or  prevent  their  being  heard  because  the 
vibrations  of  the  thoracic  sounding-board  are  thus  deadened.  Which- 
ever of  these  causes,  fluid  or  air  or  solid,  intervenes  between  the  lung 
and  the  ear  of  the  auscultator,  the  breath  sounds  are  deadened  or 
diminished  without,  as  a  rule,  any  modification  of  their  type.  The 
amount  of  such  diminution  depends  roughly  on  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  extraneous  substance,  whether  fluid,  air,  or  solid. 

Total  absence  of  breath  sounds  may  therefore  be  due  to  any  one 
of  these  causes,  j)ro\4ded  the  layer  intervening  between  the  lung  and 
chest  wall  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  produce  complete  atelectasis 
of  the  lung  or  to  deaden  the  vibrations  of  the  chest  walL 
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(h)  JCmjjht/sema  of  the  lung^  by  destroying  its  elasticity  and  re- 
ducing tlu^  extent  of  its  movements,  makes  the  breath  sounds  rela- 
tively feel)le,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  abolishes  them  altogether. 

(c)  In  brou4;hitus  the  breath  sounds  are  sometimes  considerably 
diminished  owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the  bronchi  with  secretion. 
This  diminution,  however,  usually  attracts  but  little  attention, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bubbling  and  squeaking  sounds,  which 
result  from  the  passage  of  air  through  the  bronchial  secretions,  dis- 
tract our  notice  to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  breath  sounds,  even  if  we  do  not  forget 
altogether  to  listen  to  them.  When,  however,  we  succeed  in  listen- 
ing through  the  rales  to  the  breath  sounds  themselves,  we  usually 
notice  that  they  are  very  feeble,  especially  over  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  chest.  Oedema  of  the  lung  may  diminish  the  breath 
sounds  in  a  similar  way. 

(d)  Pain  in  the  thorax^  such  as  is  produced  by  dry  pleurisy  or 
intercostal  neuralgia,  diminishes  the  breath  sounds  because  it  leads 
the  patient  to  restrain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  movements  of  his 
chesty  and  so  of  his  lungs.  If,  for  any  other  reason,  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  the  lung  does  not  take  place,  whether  on  account  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  respiratory  movements  or  because  the  lung  is  me- 
chanically hindered  by  the  presence  of  pleuritic  adhesions,  the 
breath  sounds  are  proportionately  feeble. 

(«)  Occlusion  of  the  upper  air  passages,  as  by  spasm  or  oedema 
of  the  glottis,  renders  the  breathing  very  feeble  on  both  sides  of 
the  chest.  If  one  of  the  primary  bronchi  is  occluded,  as  by  a  for- 
eign body  or  by  pressure  of  a  tumor  or  enlarged  gland  from  without, 
we  get  a  unilateral  enfeeblement  of  the  breathing  over  the  corre- 
sponding lung. 

(/)  Occasionally  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  on  one 
or  both  sides  is  found  to  result  in  a  unilateral  or  bilateral  enfeeble- 
ment of  the  breathing. 

It  should  be  remembered,  when  estimating  the  intensity  of  the 
breathing,  that  the  sounds  heard  over  the  right  base  are,  as  a  rule, 
slightly  more  feeble  than  those  heard  over  the  left  base  in  the  nor- 
mal chest. 
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rV.  Bronchial  or  Tubular  Breathing  in  Disease. 

(a)  I  have  already  described  the  occurrence  of  bronchial  breath- 
ing in  parts  of  the  normal  chest,  namely,  over  the  trachea  and  pri- 
mary brondii.  In  disease,  bronchial  bi-eathing  may  be  heard  else 
wliere  in  tlie  chest,  and  usually  points  to  solidification  of  that  portion 
of  lung  from  which  it  is  conducted.  It  is  heard  most  commonly  in 
jjhtJtisIs  (see  below,  p.  304). 

(fj)  Croupous  pncufiumia  is  probably  the  next  most  frequent 
cause  of  bront^hial  breathing,  although  by  no  means  every  case  of 
croupous  pneumonia  shows  this  sign.  For  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  does  or  does  not  occur  in  croupous 
pneumonia,  see  k^low,  p.  290.  Lobular  pneumonia  is  rarely  mani- 
festt?d  by  tubular  breathing. 

(<•)  In  about  one-third  of  the  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  distant 
bronchial  breathing  is  to  bo  heard  over  the  fluid.  On  accomit  of 
tlie  feebleness  of  the  breath  sounds  in  such  cases  they  are  often 
put  down  as  absent,  as  we  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  intensity 
with  the  bronchial  type  of  breathing.  One  should  ha  always  on 
the  wat(*h  for  any  degree  of  intensity  of  bronchial  breathing  from 
the  feeblest  to  the  most  distinct. 

{(l)  Karer  causes  of  l)ronchial  breathing  ai-e  hemorrhagic  mfaitJ- 
tion  of  the  lung,  syphilis,  or  malignant  disease,  any  one  of  which 
may  cause  a  solidification  of  a  portion  of  the  lung. 

V.  BRox(;no-Vi':si("ULAu  Brkathing  in  Disease. 

Respiration  of  this  type  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
puerile  or  exaggerated  breathing,  in  which  we  hear  the  normal  vesic- 
ular respiration  uj)ou  a  large  scale.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  broneho-vt\sieular  breathing  is  normally  to  be  heard  over  the 
apex  of  the  right  lung.  In  disease,  broncho- vesicular  breathing  is 
heard  in  other  j)ortions  of  the  lung,  and  usually  denotes  a  modei*ate 
degree  of  stdiditi cation  of  the  lung,  such  as  occurs  in  early  phthisis 
or  in  the  earliest  and  latest  stages  of  crou])ous  pneumonia.  lu  casi»s 
of  pleuritic  effusion,  one  can  usually  hear  broncho-vesicular  breath- 
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ing  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  affected  side^  owing  to  the  retrac* 
tion  of  the  limg  at  that  point. 

VI.  Amphoric  Breathing  (Amphora  =  A  Jar). 

Respirations  having  a  hollow,  empty  sound  like  that  produced 
by  blowing  across  the  top  of  a  bottle,  ai-e  occasionally  heard  in  dis- 
ease over  pulmonary  cavities  (e.^.,  in  phthisis)  or  in  pneumothorax. 
I.e.,  under  conditions  in  which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  a  large 
empty  cavity  within  the  chest.  Amphoric  breathing  never  occurs 
in  health.  The  pitch  of  both  somids  is  low,  but  that  of  expiration 
lower  than  thut  of  inspiration.  The  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
sounds  vary,  and  the  distinguishing  mark  is  their  quality  which 
resembles  that  of  a  whispered  "  «'/po." 

VII.  Rales. 

The  term  *'  I'dles  "  is  applied  to  sounds  produced  by  the  passage 
of  air  through  bronchi  which  contain  mucus  or  pus,  or  which  are 
narrowed  by  swelling  of  their  walls.  *  R§,les  are  best  classified  as 
follows : 

(J)  Bubbling  r^les,  including  (a)  coarse,  (/;)  medium,  and  (c) 
fine  r^les. 

0 

(2)  Crackling  r§,les  (large,  medium,  or  fine). 

The  smallest  varieties  of  this  type  are  known  as  "  crepitant "  or 
"subcrepitant"  r^es. 

(3)  Musical  rSles  (high  or  low  pitched). 

Each  of  these  varieties  will  now  be  described  more  iu  detail. 

(1)  Bubbling  Rales. 

The  nature  of  these  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  name. 
The  coarsest  or  largest  bubbles  are  those  produced  in  the  trachea, 
and  ordinarily  known  as  the  "  death  rattle, "     Tracheal  r§.les  occur 

*  H&les  are  of  all  auscultatory  phenomena  the  easiest  to  appreciate,  pro- 
vided we  exclude  various  accidental  sounds  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
ear  as  a  result  of  friction  of  the  stethoscope  against  the  skin  or  against  the 
fiDgers  of  the  observer.     (See  above,  page  145.) 
11 
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in  any  condition  involving  either  profound  unconsciousness  or  veiy 

great  weakness,  so  that  the  secretions  which  accumulate  in  the 

trachea  are  not  coughed  out.      Tracheal  r£Les  are  by  no  means  a 

sure  precursor  of  death,  although  they  are  very  common  in  the 

moribund  state.     They  can  usually  be  heard  at  some  distance  from 

the  patient  and  without  a  stethoscope.     In  catarrh  of  the  larger 

bronchi  large  bubbling  r£Les  are  occasionally  to  be 

heard.     In  phthisical  cavities  one   sometimes  hears 

coarse,  bubbling  rftles  of  a  very  metallic  and  gurgling 

quality  (see  below,  p.  311).     The  finer  grades  of  rSles 

i  correspond  to  the  finer  bronchi.  <r 

I  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  riles  are  mast  nunier- 

Fi».  nrr.    ex-  ^^^^  during  inspiration  and  esjyecially  during  the  latttT 

pioMjon  of  Fine  part  of  this  act.     Their  relation  to  respiration  may  lie 

of  nr8p"rat^^^^^^  represented  graphically  as  in  Fig.  107,  using  large  dots 

for  coarse  r^es  and  small  dots  for  fine  pfiles.     Musical 

rales  can  be  symbolized  by  the  letter  S  (squeaks). 

(2)  Crackling  Rdles. 

These  differ  from  the  preceding  variety  merely  by  the  absence 
of  any  distinct  bubbling  quality.  They  are  usually  to  be  heard  m 
cases  of  bronchitis  in  which  the  secretions  are  unusually  tenadoxu 
a 71(1  rlscld.  They  are  especially  apt  to  come  at  the  end  of  inspira- 
tion, a  lavg(^  number  l)eing  evolved  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  so 
that  one  often  speaks  of  an  ^' explosion  oi  fine  crackling  rSles^'at 
tlie  end  of  inspiration.  Crackling  rftles  are  to  be  heard  in  any  one 
of  the  conditions  in  which  bubbling  rfiles  occur,  but  are  more  fre- 
quent in  tuberculosis  than  in  simple  bronchitis. 

Crvpltaut  r(Vrs,  which  represent  the  finest  sounds  of  this  type, 
are  very  much  like  the  noise  which  is  heard  when  one  takes  a  lock 
of  hair  Ix^tween  the  thumb  and  first  finger  and  rubs  the  hairs  upon 
each  other  wliile  holding  them  close  to  the  ear.  A  very  larg^e  nmn- 
ber  of  minute  crackling  sounds  is  heard  following  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  To  the  inexperienced  ear  they  may  seem  to  blend 
into  a  continuous  soimd,  but  with  practice  the  component  parts  may 
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be  distinguished.  This  type  of  r&les  is  especially  apt  to  occur  dur- 
ing inspiration  alone,  but  not  very  infrequently  they  are  heard 
during  expiration  as  well.  From  subcrepitant  r&les  they  are  dis- 
tinguished merely  by  their  being  still  finer  than  the  latter.*  Sub- 
crepitant rUes  are  often  mixed  with  sounds  of  a  somewhat  coarser 
type,  while  crepitant  rSles  are  usually  all  of  a  size.  If  the 
diest  is  covered  with  hair,  sounds  precisely  like  these  two  varieties 
of  r§les  may  be  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  placed  upon  the  hairy 
portions.  To  avoid  mistaking  these  sounds  for  r&les  one  must 
thoroughly  wet  or  grease  the  hair. 

Crepitant  Bales  in  Atelectasis. 

Crepitant  and  subcrepitant  rS.les  are  very  often  to  be  heard  along 
the  thin  margins  of  the  lungs  at  the  base  of  the  axillae  and  in  the 
back,  especially  when  a  patient  who  is  breathing  supei^icially  first 
begins  to  take  deep  breaths.  In  such  cases,  they  usually  disappear 
after  the  few  first  respirations,  and  are  then  to  be  explained  by  the 
tearing  apart  of  the  slightly  agglutinated  surfaces  of  the  finer  bron- 
chioles. 

It  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case,  however,  that  such  sub- 
crepitant rSIes  are  merely  transitory  in  their  occurrence.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  they  persist  despite  deep  breathing.  The  fre- 
quency of  subcrepitant  rfiles,  persistent  or  transitory,  heard  over 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  normal  lung  at  the  bottom  of  the  axilla, 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  Out  of  356  normal  chests  to 
which  I  have  listened  especially  for  these  rSles,  I  found  228,  or  61 
per  cent,  which  showed  them  on  one  or  both  sides.  They  are  very 
rarely  to  be  heard  in  persons  under  twenty  years  Ox  age.  After 
forty-five,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unusual  not  to  find  them. 
In  my  experience  they  are  considerably  more  frequent  in  the  situa- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  158  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  lung,  but  they 
may  be  occasionally  heard  in  the  back  or  elsewhere.     In  view  of 

"A  distinction  was  formerly  drawn  between  crepitant  and  subcrepitant 
rfUet,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  latter  were  heard  during  both  respiratory  sounds 
and  the  former  only  during  inspiration,  but  this  distinction  cannot  be  main- 
ruined  and  is  gradually  being  given  up. 
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these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  almost 
if  not  quite  physiological  to  find  the  finer  varieties  of  crackling 
T^es  at  the  base  of  the  axillae  in  persons  over  forty  years  old.  I 
have  supposed  these  HQes  to  be  due  to  a  partial  atelectasis  result- 
ing from  disuse  of  the  thin  lower  margin  of  the  lungs.  Such  por- 
tions of  the  huig  lire  ordinarily  not  expanded  unless  the  respirations 
are  forced  and  deep.*  This  explanation  would  agree  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Abraius,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  (see  below,  p.  361). 

(b)  Crepitant  or  subcrepicant  r&les  are  also  to  be  heard  in  a 
certain  portion  of  cases  of  ]meumonia,  in  the  very  earliest  stages 
and  when  resolution  is  taking  place  ("crepitans  redux").  More 
rarely  this  tyi>e  of  rSle  may  be  heard  in  connection  with  tubercu- 
losis, infarction,  or  oedema  of  the  lung. 

In  certain  cases  of  dry  pleurisy  there  occur  fine  crackling 
sounds  which  can  scarcely  be  differentiated  from  subcrepitant  rSles. 
I  shall  return  to  the  description  of  them  in  speaking  of  pleural 
friction  (see  Indow,  p.  336)- 

(3)  Musical  Bales. 

The  passage  of  air  tlirough  bronchial  tubes  narrowed  by  infiam- 
matory  swelling  of  tlieir  lining  membrane  (bronchitis),  or  by  spas- 
modic contraction  (asthma),  gives  rise  not  infrequently  to  a  mul- 
titude of  musical  sounds.  Such  a  stenosis  occurring  in  relatively 
large  bronchial  tubes  produces  a  deep-toned  groaning  sound,  while 
narrowing  of  the  iiner  tubes  results  in  piping,  squeakingj  whistling 
noises  of  various  qualities.  Such  sounds  are  often  known  as  'Ulrif 
ruJes^^  in  contradistinction  to  the  ^^ bubbling  rales"  above  dt^scrilKMl, 
but  as  many  non-musical  crackling r^Qes  have  also  a  very  dry  soun<l, 
it  seems  to  me  best  to  apply  the  more  distinctive  term  "  musical 
rdles^^  to  all  adventitious  sounds  of  distinctly  musical  quality,  j?iv- 
ing  up  the  term  "dry  "  altogether.  Musical  rS-les  are  of  all  adven- 
titious sounds  the  easiest  to  recognize  but  also  the  most  fugitive 
and  changeable.  They  appear  now  here,  now  there,  shifting  from 
minute  to  minute,  and  may  totally  disappear  from  the  cliest  and 
reappear  again  within  a  very  short  time.     This  is  to  some  extent 

*  So  ;is  to  expand  the  lung  and  produce  the  **entfaltungsgerausch  "  of  th« 
Germans. 
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true  of  all  varieties  of  r&les,  but  especially  of  the  squeaking  and 
groaning  varieties. 

Musical  rales  are  heard;  as  a  rule,  more  distinctly  during  expira- 
tion, especially  when  they  occur  in  connection  with  asthma  or  em- 
physema. In  these  diseases  one  may  hear  quite  complicated  chords 
from  the  com  hi  nations  of  r&les  which  vary  in  pitch. 

VII.     The  Effects  of  Cough. 

The  influence  of  cougliing  upon  r^les  may  be  either  to  intensify 

thfui   and   bring  them  out  where  they  have  not  previously  been 

heard,  or  to  clear  them  away  altogether.     Lateral  decubitus  multi- 

plii'S   and   intensifies   rS,les   on  the   lower  side.     Other  effects  of 

coughing  upon  physical  signs   will  be  mentioned  later  (pp.  297, 

306). 

VIII.     Pleural  Friction. 

The  surfaces  of  the  healthy  pleural  cavity  are  lubricated  with 
sufficient  serum  to  make  them  pass  noiselessly  over  each  other  dur- 
ing the  movements  of  respiration.  But  when  the  tissues  become 
abnormally  dry,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera,  or  when  the  serous  surfaces 
are  roughened  by  the  presence  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  as  in  ordi- 
nary pleurisy,  the  rubbing  of  the  two  pleural  surfaces  against  one 
another  produces  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  sounds  known  as 
** pleural  friction  sounds J^  The  favorite  seat  of  pleural  friction 
sounds  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  axilla^  i.e.,  where  the  lung  maikes 
the  widest  excursion  and  where  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  pleura 
are  in  close  apposition  (see  Fig.  65).  In  some  cases  pleural  fric- 
tion sounds  are  to  be  heard  altogether  below  the  level  of  the  lung. 
In  others  they  may  extend  ud  several  inches  above  its  lower  mar- 
gin, and  occasionally  it  happens  that  friction  may  be  appreciated 
over  the  whole  lung  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Very  rarely 
friction  sounds  are  heard  only  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  early 
tuberculosis. 

The  sound  of  plexiral  friction  may  be  closely  imitated  by  hold- 
ing the  thumb  and  forefinger  close  to  the  ear,  and  nibbing  them 
past  each  other  with  strong  pressure,  or  by  pressing  the  palm  of 
one  hand  over  the  ear  and  rubbing  upon  the  back  of  this  hand  with 
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the  fingers  of  the  other      Flenral  friotion  is  usually  a  catch 
jerky,  interrupted,  irregular  sound,  and  is  apt  to  occur  during  iar 
spiration  only,  and  particularly  at  the  end  of  this  act.    It  may, 
however,  be  heard  with  both  respiratory  acts,  but  rarely  if  ever 
occurs  during  expiration  alone.     The  intensity  and  quality  of  the 
sounds  vary  a  great  deal,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  to  ffmzingy 
rubbingy  rasping ^  and  creaking  sounds.     They  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  "  leathery. "    As  a  rule,  they  seem  very  near  to  the  ear,  and  are 
sometimes  startlingly  loud.     In  many  cases  they  cannot  be  heard 
after  the  patient  has  taken  a  few  full  breaths,  probably  because  the 
rough  pleural  surfaces  are  smoothed  down  temporarily  by  the  feic- 
tion  which  deep  breathing  produces.     After  a  short  rest,  however, 
and  a  period  of  superficial  breathing,  pleural  friction  sounds  often 
return  and  can  be  heard  for  a  shoi-t  time  with  all  their  former  in- 
tensity.    They  are  increased  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  outside 
of  the  chest  wall.     Such  pressui'e  had  best  be  made  with  the  hand 
or  with  the  Bowles  stethoscope,  since  the  sharp  edges  of  the  chest- 
piece  of  the  ordinary  stethoscope  may  give  rise  to  considerable 
pain ;   but  if  such  pressure  is  made  with  the  hand,  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  let  the  hand  shift  its  position  upon  the  skin,  else 
rubbing  sounds  may  thus  be  produced  which  perfectly  simulate 
pleural  friction.     In  well-marked  cases  pleuritic  friction  can  bo 
felt  if  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  laid  over  the  suspected  area;  ocx>a- 
sioiially  the  sound  is  so  loud  that  it  can  be  heard  by  the  patient 
himself  or  by  those  around  him. 

In  doubtful  cases,  or  when  a  friction  sound  appears  to  have 
disappeared,  and  when  one  wishes  to  bring  it  out  again,  there  are 
several  manoeuvres  suggested  by  Abrams  for  obtaining  this  en*' 

(a)  The  Arm  Mancsuvre. 

The  patient  suspends  respiration  altogether,  and  the  arm  upon 
the  affected  side  is  raised  over  the  head  by  the  patient  himself  or 
by  the  physician,  as  in  performing  Sylvester's  method  of  artificial 
i-espiration .  During  this  movement  we  listen  over  the  suspected  area. 
"  By  this  manoeuvre  the  movement  of  the  parietal  against  the  vis- 
ceral pleura  is  opposite  in  direction  to  that  occuri-ing  during  the 
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mpiratoiy  act,  and  for  this  reason  the  pleoritio  sound  may  often 
be  elicited  after  it  has  been  exhausted  in  the  ordinary  act  of  breath- 
ing.* 

(b)  The  Decubital  Manceuvre. 

^Let  the  patient  lie  upon  the  affected  side  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  let  him  rise  quickly  and  susx)eud  respiration.  Now  listen  over 
the  affected  area,  at  the  same  time  directing  the  patient  to  take  a 
deep  breath.'' 

Pleuritic  friction  sounds  are  distinguished  from  rdles  by  their 
greater  superficiality,  by  their  jerky,  interrupted  chai*acter,  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  but  little  influenced  by  cough,  and  that  they  are 
increased  by  pressure.  It  has  ali-eady  been  mentioned,  however, 
that  there  is  one  variety  of  sounds  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  originate  in  the  pleura,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
certain  varieties  of  crackling  bronchial  rSIes.  Such  sounds  occur 
chiefly  in  connection  with  phthisical  processes,  in  which  both  pleu- 
risy and  bronchitis  are  almost  invariably  present,  and  it  is  seldom 
of  importance  to  distinguish  the  two. 

IX.  AirsouLTATiOK  OF  THB  Sfoken  OB  Whispebed  Yoicb  Soukds. 
The  more  important  of  these  is : 

(a)  The  Whispered  Voice. 

The  patient  is  directed  to  whisper  "one,  two,  three, **  or 
•ninety-nine,^'  while  the  auscultator  listens  over  different  portions 
of  the  chest  to  see  to  what  degree  the  whispered  syllables  are  trans- 
mitted.  In  the  great  majority  of  normal  chests  the  whispered 
voice  is  to  be  heard  only  over  the  trachea  and  primary  bronchi  in 
front  and  behind,  while  over  the  remaining  portions  of  the  lung 
little  or  no  sotmd  is  to  be  heard.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  solidi- 
fication of  the  lung  is  present,  the  whispered  voice  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  over  portions  of  the  lung  relatively  distant  from  the 
trachea  and  bronchi;  for  example,  over  the  lower  lobes  of  the  limg 
behind.  The  usefulness  of  the  whispered  voice  in  the  search  for 
small  areas  of  solidification  or  for  the  exact  boundaries  of  a  solidi- 
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^ed  area  is  very  great,  especiallj  wlien  we  desire  to  save  the  patient 
the  f>aiii  and  fatitnitr  of  taking  deep  breaths.  AMiispered  voice 
soonds  arv  praetit-aliy  equivalent  to  a  forced  expiration  and  can  be 
obtained  with  vtrry  little  exertion  on  the  patient's  part.  The  in- 
creased tran5niissii.»n  of  the  whispered  voice  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
moie  delicate  t*-<t  for  solidification  than  tubolar  breathing.  The 
latter  sism  is  T*r^>rnt  only  when  a  considerable  area  of  lung  tissue 
is  solidified,  whiln  the  increase  of  the  whispered  voice  may  be  ob- 
tained over  uiuoh  smaller  area<:.  Retraction  of  the  lung  above  the 
level  of  a  i»ltr'.iral  effiisii:«n  I'^uses  a  moderate  increase  in  the  trans- 
mission  of  the  wh is 5^ red  voice,  and  at  times  this  increased  or  bron- 
chial wbisivr  is  to  be  heanl  over  the  fluid  itself,  probably  by  trans- 
missii  'H  from  the  compressed  lung  above. 

Wlif  re  the  liini:  is  completely  solidified  the  whispered  words 
mav  be  clearlv  liistinsniisheil  over  the  affected  area.  In  lesser  de- 
g^rees  of  soliilification  the  syllables  are  more  or  less  blurred. 

(ft)  The  SjHiken  Voice. 

The  evidence  given  us  by  listening  for  the  spoken  voice  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  cht^st  is  Ci>nsiderably  less  in  value  than  that  obtained 
through  the  whisivred  voitv.     As  a  rule,  it  corresponds  with  the 
tactile  freiiiir^s,  Iving  increased  in  intensity  by  the  same  causes 
whirh  i:i«rcase  tactile  fremitus,  \-iz.,  solidification  or  condensation 
of  the  lur.g,  ai;d  dt-creased  by  the  same  causes  which  decrease  tac- 
tile fi-eii.itvis  — iiaiiu'iy.  by  the  presence  of  air  or  water  in  the  pleu- 
ral cavity,  by  the   thickening  of  the  pleura  itself,  or  by  an  ob- 
struction of  the  bronchus  leading  to  the  part  over  which  we  are 
list^Miing.     In  sonic  cas<'s  the  presence  of  solidification  of  the  lung 
gives  rise  not  nieicly  t4>  an  increase  in  transmission  of  the  sjwken 
voice,  but  to  a  rliaiigo  in  its  quality,  so  that  it  sounds  abnormally 
concentrated,  nasal,  and  near  to*  the  listener's  ear.     The  latter 
change  may  K*  heard  over  areas  where  tactile  fremitus  is  not  in- 
crt\'used,  and  even  where  it  is  diminished.     WTiere  this  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  voice  ixvurs,  the  actual  words  spoken  can  often 
be  distinguished  in  a  way  not  usuallv  possible  over  either  normal 
or  soUdified  lung.     *'Bronchophonv,"  or  the  distinct  transmission 
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of  aadible  words,  and  not  merely  of  diffuse,  unrecognizable  voice 
sounds,  is  considerably  commoner  in  the  solidiiications  due  to  pneu- 
monia than  in  those  due  to  phthisis;  it  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
pneumothorax  and  pulmonary  cavity. 

(<?)  Egophony, 

Among  the  least  important  of  the  classical  physical  signp  is  a 
nasal  or  squeaky  quality  of  the  sounds  which  reach  the  observer's 
ear  when  the  patient  speaks  in  a  natural  voice.  To  this  pecidiar 
quality  of  voice  the  name  of  "  egophony  "  has  been  given.  It  is 
most  frequently  heard  in  cases  of  moderate-sized  pleuritic  effusion 
just  about  the  level  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  point.  Less  often  it  is  heard  at  the  same  level  in 
front.  It  is  very  rarely  heard  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest 
and  is  by  no  means  constant  either  in  pleuritic  effusion  or  in  any 
other  condition.  A  point  at  which  it  is  heard  corresponds  not,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  upper  level  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  as  has  been 
frequently  supposed,  but  often  with  a  point  about  an  inch  farther 
down.  The  presence  of  egophony  is  in  no  way  distinctive  of  pleu- 
ritic effusions  and  may  be  heard  occasionally  over  solidified  lung. 

X.   Phenomena  Peculiar  to  Pneumohydrothorax  and  Pnbu- 

MOFYOTHORAX. 

(1)  Succussion  Sounds. 

!Now  and  then  a  patient  consults  a  physician,  complaining  that 
he  hears  noises  inside  him  as  if  water  were  being  sliakeii  about. 
One  such  patient  expressed  himself  to  ine  to  the  effect  that  he  felt 
**  like  a  half-empty  bottle."  In  the  chest  of  such  a  patient,  if  one 
presses  the  ear  against  any  portion  of  the  thorax  and  then  shakes 
the  whole  patient  strongly  (succussion),  one  may  hear  loud  splash- 
ing sounds  due  to  air  and  fluid  within.  The  sound  itself  is  often 
miscalled  "succussion."  Such  sounds  are  absolutely  diagnostic  of 
the  presence  of  both  air  and  fluid.  Very  frequently  they  may  be 
detected  by  the  physician  when  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  their 
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presence.  Occasionally  the  splashing  of  the  fluid  within  may  be 
felt  as  well  as  heard.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  to  distinguish 
splashing  due  to  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity  from  similar  sounds  produced  in  the  stomach,  but  this  is  not 
at  all  difficult  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
sueeussion  sounds  may  he  due  to  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the 
pericardial  cavity. 

It  is  imi)ortant  to  remember  that  splashing  is  never  to  he  heard 
in  simple  pleuritic  effusion  or  hydrothorax.  The  presence  of  air,  as 
well  as  liquid,  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
production  of  sueeussion  sounds.' 

(2)  Metallic  Tinkle  or  Falling-Drop  Somid. 

WluMi  listening  over  a  pleural  cavity  which  contains  both  air 
ami  fluid,  one  occasionally  hears  a  liquid,  tinkling  sound,  due  jws- 
sibly  to  the  impact  of  a  drop  of  liquid  falling  from  the  relaxed  lung 
above  into  the  accumulated  fluid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity, 
but  j>rol)al)ly  to  vales  ])rodueedin  the  tissues  around  the  cavity.  It 
is  stated  that  this  physical  sign  may  in  rare  cases  be  observed  in 
lar<j;e-siztHl  ])hthisi(»al  cavities  as  well  as  in  pneumohydrothorax  and 
pneumopyothorax. 

(3)  The  Lting- Fistula  Sound. 

When  a  perforation  of  the  lung  occurs  below  the  level  of  the 
fluid  accumulated  in  the  pleural  cavity,  bubbles  of  air  may  be  forced 
out  from  the  lung  aiid  up  through  the  fluid  with  a  sound  reminding 
one  of  that  made  by  children  when  blowing  soap-bubbles. 

1  It  is  well  for  the  student  to  try  for  himself  the  following  experiment, 
which  I  have  found  useful  in  impressing  these  facts  upon  the  attention  of 
cliisst's  in  physical  diagnosis:  Fill  an  ordinary  rubber  hot-water  bag  to  the 
brim  with  wat4?r.  Invert  it  and  squeeze  out  forcibly  a  certain  amount  (per 
haps  half)  of  the  contents,  by  grasping  the  upper  end  of  the  bag  and  compress- 
ing it.  While  the  water  is  thus  being  forced  out,  screw  in  the  nozzle  of  th« 
bag.  Now  shake  the  whole  bag,  and  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  produce 
any  splashing  sounds  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  air  in  the  bag.  Un- 
screw the  nozzle,  admit  air,  and  then  screw  it  in  again.  Now  shake  the  bag 
again  and  loud  splashing  will  be  easily  heard. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  HEABT. 
I.  "Valvk  Areas." 
Is  the  Tontine  examination  of  the  heart,  most  observers  listen 
in  four  places : 

(1)  At  the  apex  of  the  heart  in  the  fifth  intercoetal  space  neai 
the  nipple,  the  "mUral  area." 
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(2)  In  tlie  second  left  intercostal  space  near  the  Btemnm,  the 
"ptUmonie  area." 

(3)  In  the  second  right  intercostal  space  near  the  Btemum,  the 
"  a4>rtic  area." 

(4)  At  the  bottom  of  the  atenmrn  near  the  enslform  cartilage, 
tbe  "tricuspid  area." 

These  points  aw  represented  in  Fig.  108  and  are  known  as 
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'^  valve  areas,^^  They  do  nof  oonespond  to  the  anatomical  position 
of  aiiy  oue  of  the  four  valves,  but  experienoe  has  shown  that  sounds 
heard  best  at  the  apex  can  be  proved  (by  post-mortem  examinatdon 
or  otherwise)  to  be  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice.  Similarly  soimds 
heard  best  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space  are  proved  to  be 
produced  at  the  pulmonary  orifice ;  those  which  are  loudest  at  the 
second  right  intercostal  space  to  be  produced  at  the  aortic  orifice; ' 
while  those  which  are  most  distinct  near  the  origiu  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  are  produced  at  the  tricuspid  orifice. 

II.  The  Normal  Heabt  Sounds. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  109,  which  represents  the  anatomical  positions 
of  the  four  valves  above  referred  to,  illustrates  what  I  said  above ; 
namely,  that  the  traditional  valve  areas  do  not  correspond  at  all 
with  the  anatomical  position  of  the  valves.  If  now  we  listen  in 
the  **  mitral  area,"  that  is,  in  the  region  of  the  apex  impulse  of  the 
heart,  keeping  at  the  same  time  one  finger  on  some  point  at  which 
the  cardiac  impulse  is  palpable,  one  hears  with  each  outward  thrust 
of  the  heart  a  low,  dull  sound,  and  in  the  period  between  the  heart 
l)eats  a  second  sound,  shorter  and  sharper  in  quality." 

Tliat  which  occurs  with  the  cardiac  impulse  is  known  as  the 
p'rsf  sound  :  tliat  which  occurs  between  each  two  beats  of  the  heart 
is  known  as  tlie  srrond  sound.  The  second  sound  is  genei  illy  ad- 
mitted to  Ih'  due  to  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  The  cause 
of  the  first  soun<l  hjus  hocn  a  most  fruitful  source  of  discussion,  and 
no  one  explanation  of  it  can  be  said  to  be  generally  received.  •  Per- 
hai)s  tht^  most  commonly  accepted  view  attributes  the  first  or 
systolic  sound  of  the  heart  to  a  combination  of  two  elements — 

(a)  Tlie  eontracticm  of  the  heart  muscle  itself. 

(I))  The  smlden  tautening  of  the  mitral  curtains. 

Following  the  second  sound  there  is  a  pause  corresponding  to 

»  For  exceptions  to  this  rule,  see  below,  page  285. 

^  The  first  sound  of  the  heart,  as  heanl  at  the  apex,  may  be  imitated  by 
holding  a  linen  handkerchief  by  the  corners  and  suddenly  tauteuiDg  one  of  the 
borders.  To  imitate  the  second  sound,  use  one-half  the  length  of  the  border 
instead  of  the  whole. 
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die  diastole  of  the  heart.  Konnally  this  pause  occupies  a  little 
more  time  than  the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart  taken  to- 
gether.    In  disease  it  may  be  much  shortened. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  not  only  louf^r  and  duller  than 
the  secoDd  (it  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  booming  "  in  contrast  with  the 
"snapping"  quality  of  the  second  sound)  but  is  also  considerably 
more  intense^  so  that  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  being  accented 
like  the  first  syllable  of  a  trochaic  rhythm.  After  a  little  practice 
one  grows  so  accustomed  to  this  rhythm  that  one  is  apt  to  rely  upon 
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his  appreciation  of  the  rhythm  alone  for  the  identification  of  the 
systolic  sound.  This  is,  however,  an  unsafe  practice  and  leads  to 
many  errors.  Our  impression  aa  to  which  of  the  two  sounds  of  each 
cardiac  cycle  corresponds  to  systole  should  always  be  verified  either 
by  sight  or  touch.  We  must  either  see  or  feel  the  cardiac  impulse 
and  assure  ourselves  that  it  is  synchronous  with  the  heart  sound 
which  we  take  to  be  systolic.'  This  point  is  of  especial  importance 
in  the  recc^nition  and  identification  of  cardiac  murmuTS,  as  wiU  be 
seen  presently. 

■  Whan  the  caidtac  Impnlse  can  be  neitlier  leen  nor  felt,  the  pulsation  of 
As  earotld  will  gsnerallf  guide  tu.    The  radial  pulse  ts  not  a  ufe  guide. 
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So  far,  I  have  been  describiiig  the  normal  heart  sounds  heard 
in  the  *'  mitral  area,"  that  is,  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  If  now  we 
listen  over  the  pulmonary  area  (in  the  second  left  intercostal 
space'i ,  we  find  that  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  sounds  has  changed 
and  that  here  the  stress  seems  to  fall  upon  the  "  second  soun<l," 
I  e. ,  that  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  diastole ;  in  other 
words,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  liere  heard  Xiiore  feebly  and 
the  second  sound  more  distinctly.  The  sharp,  snapping  quality  of 
the  latter  is  here  even  more  marked  than  at  the  apex,  and  despite 
the  ftvbloness  of  the  first  sound  in  this  area  we  can  usually  recog- 
nize' its  relatively  dull  and  prolonged  quality. 

Over  tlie  nortic  area  (ie.y  in  the  second  right  interspace)  the 
rhythm  is  the  same  as  in  the  pulmonary  area,  although  the  secund 
souml  may  lx»  either  stronger  or  weaker  than  the  corresponding 
sound  i>n  the  other  side  of  the  sternum  (see  below,  p.  17(5). 

Over  the  tricuspid  area  one  heai-s  8<:)unds  practically  iudistin- 
2:iiishal»lt»  in  quality  and  in  rhythm  from  those  heard  at  the  aj^ex. 

AVhen  the  chest  walls  are  thick  and  the  cardiac  sounds  feeble, 
it  may  1h^  difiieult  to  hear  them  at  all.  In  such  eases  the  heart 
sounds  may  be  heard  much  more  distinctly  if  the  patient  leans  for- 
ward and  toward  his  own  left.  Such  a  position  of  the  bo<ly  also  ren- 
ders it  easier  to  map  out  the  outlines  of  the  cardiac  duhiess  by  per- 
cussion if  wt»  allow  for  tlie  swing  of  the  heart  to  the  left. 

In  cardiac  neuroses  and  during  conditions  of  excitement  or  emo- 
tional strain,  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  not  only  very  loud  but 
has  oftrn  a  curious  mrtnUir  rrrrrheratlnn  (^^cUquetis  metaJUque^'^) 
correspondini:  to  the  trembling,  jarring  cardiac  impulse  (often  mis- 
taken for  a  thrill)  whieh  j>alpation  n»veals. 

111.     MoDIFU'ATlOXS    IX    THE    IXTKXSITY    OP    THE    IIeART     SoUNDS. 

It  has  already  Ih'cii  mentioned  that  in  young  ])ersons  with  thin, 
elastic  eht»sts,  the  heart  sounds  are  heard  with  greater  intensity 
than  in  older  i>ersons  whose  chest  walls  are  thicker  and  stiffer. 
In  olx'se,  indolent  adults  it  is  sometimes  diflScult  to  hear  any  heart 
sounds  at  all,  while  in  young  persons  of  excitable  temjwrament  the 
sounds  may  have  a  very  intense  and  ringing  quality.      Under  dis- 
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eased  conditions  either  of  the  heart  sounds  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  intensity.     I  shall  consider 

(1)  The  First  Sound  at  the  Apex  [sametimes  Called  the  Mitral  First 

Sound) 

(a)  Increase  in  the  length  or  intensity  of  the  first  sound  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart  occurs  in  any  condition  which  causes  the  heart 
to  act  with  unusual  degree  of  force,  such  as  bodily  or  mental  exer- 
tion^ or  excitement.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  infectious  fevers  a 
similar  increase  in  the  intensity  of  this  soimd  may  sometimes  be 
noted.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  sometimes  has  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  sound,  but  less  often  than  one  would  suppose,  while 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  contrary  to  what  one  would  suppose, 
is  not  infrequently  associated  with  a  loud,  forcible  first  sound  at 
the  apex.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  first  sound  is  usually  very  intense 
and  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  "  thumping  first  sound  "  or  as  a  "  sharp 
slap." 

(If)  Shortening  and  weakening  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex. 

In  the  course  of  continued  fevers  and  especially  in  typhoid  fever 
the  granular  degeneration  which  takes  place  in  the  heart  muscle  is 
manifested  by  a  shortening  and  weakening  of  the  first  sound  at  the 
apex,  so  that  the  two  heaii;  sounds  come  to  seem  much  more  alike 
than  usual.  In  the  later  stages  of  typhoid,  the  first  sound  may 
become  almost  inaudible.  The  sharp  "  vahnilar  "  quality,  which 
one  notices  in  the  first  apex  sound  under  these  conditions,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  weakening  of  the  myocardium  has  caused 
a  suppression  of  one  of  the  two  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
first  sound,  namely,  the  muscular  element,  so  that  we  hear  only  the 
short,  sharp  sound  due  to  the  tautening  of  the  mitral  curtains. 
Chronic  myocarditis,  or  any  other  change  in  the  heart  wall  which 
tends  to  enfeeble  it,  produces  a  weakening  and  shortening  of  the 
first  sound  similar  to  that  just  described.  Simple  weakness  in  the 
mitral  first  sound  without  any  change  in  its  duration  or  pitch  may 
be  due  to  fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart,  to  emphysema  or  pericar- 
dial effusion  in  case  the  heart  is  covered  by  the  distended  lung  or 
by  the  accumulated  fluid.     Among  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart 
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the  one  most  likely  to  be  associated  with  a  diminntioii  in  inteiudfty 
of  the  first  apex  sound  is  mitral  regurgitation. 

(c)  Doubling  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  healthy  hearts  to  hear  in  the  region  of 
the  apex  impulse  a  doubling  of  the  first  sound  so  that  it  may  be 
suggested  by  pronouncing  the  syllables  "  turrupp  "  or  "  trupp."  In 
health  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  at  the  end  of  expiration.  In 
disease  it  is  associated  with  many  different  conditions  involving  an 
increase  in  the  work  of  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  heart.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  unusually  frequent  in  myocarditis. 

(2)  Modifications  in  the  Second  Sounds  as  Heard  at  the  Base  of  the 

Heart, 

Phifsiologkal  Variations, — The  relative  intensity  of  the  pul- 
monic second  sound,  when  compared  with  the  second  sound  heard 
in  the  conventional  aortic  area,  varies  a  great  deal  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life.  Attention  was  first  called  to  this  by  Vierordt,'  and 
it  has  of  late  years  been  recognized  by  the  best  authorities  on  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  though  the  majority  of  current  text-books  still 
repeat  the  mistaken  statement  that  the  aortic  second  sound  is  always 
louder  than  the  pulmonic  second  in  health. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Sarah  R.  Creighton,  done  in  my  clinic  during 
the  summer  of  1899,  showed  that  in  90  per  cent  of  healthy  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  louder 
than  the  aortic.  In  the  next  decade  (from  the  tenth  to  the  twen- 
tieth year)  the  j)ulmonic  second  sound  is  louder  in  two-thirds  of 
the  cases.  About  half  of  207  cases,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-nine,  showed  an  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second,  while 
after  the  thirtieth  year  the  number  of  cases  showing  such  accentr; 
tion  became  smaller  with  each  decade,  until  after  the  sixtietli  year 
we  found  an  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  in  sixti/six  out  ofsixt^ 
eight  cases  examined.     These  facts  ai'e  exhibited  in  tabular  form  in 

'  Vierordt:  "Die  Messung  der  Intensitfit  der  Herztttne"  (Ttlbingen, 
1885).  See  also  Hochsinger,  "Die  Auscultation  des  kindlichen  Herzens"; 
Gibson,  "Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (1898) ;  RoBenk)aoh,  "Diseaaes  of  the  Heart ** 
(1900) ;  Allbutt,  "System  of  Medicine." 
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Ill 


Figs.  110  and  111  and  appear  to  show  that  the  relative  intensity  of 
the  two  sounds  in  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  arteries  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  age  of  the  individual,  the  pulmonic  sound  predomi- 
nating in  youth  and  the  aortic  in  old  age,  while  in  the  pteriod  of 
middle  life  there  is  relatively  little  discrepancy  between  the  two 
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It  is,  therefore,  far  from  true  to  suppose  that  we  can  obtain  evi- 
dence of  a  pathological  increase  in  the  intensity  of  either  of  the 
second  sounds  at  the  base  of  the  heart  simply  by  comparing  it  with 
the  other.  Pathological  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  must  mean  a  greater  loudness  of  this  sound  than  shotild 
be  expected  at  the  age  of  the  patient  in  question,  and  not  simply  a 
greater  intensity  than  that  of  the  aoi^tic  second  sound.  The  same 
12 
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ohserration  obyioaslj  applies  to  aooentaation  of  the  aortic  second 
sound. 

Both  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonic  second  sounds  are  sometimes 
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very  intense  duriiii?  gn\it  emotional  excitement  or  after  muscular 
exertion,  and  sometimes  without  anv  obvious  cause. 


Path  olog  lea  I   Va  nations, 

A.  Accentuation  of  the  Pulmonic  Second  Sound, 

Tatliologieal  aeeentuation  of  the  second  sound  occurs  especially 
in  conditions  involving  a  backing  up  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  such  as 
occurs  in  stenosis  or  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  or  in  obstruc 
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tive  disease  of  the  lungs  (emphysema,  bronchitis,  phthisis,  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia).  Indirectly  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  points  to  hypertropliy  of  the  riglit  ventricle,  since 
without  such  hypertrophy  the  work  of  driving  the  blood  through 
the  obstructed  lung  could  not  long  be  performed.  If  the  right  ven- 
tricle becomes  weakened,  the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  is  no  longer  heard. 

B.    Weakening  of  the  Pulmonic  Second  Sound. 

Weakening  of  the  pulmonic  second  soimd  is  a  very  serious  symp- 
tom, sometimes  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  pneumonia  or  cardiac 
disease  near  death.  It  is  thus  a  very  important  indication  for 
prognosis. 

Puhnonaiy  stenosis  also  weakens  or  abolishes  the  second  sound. 

C.  Accentuation  of  th^  Aortic  Second  Soiuid, 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  aortic  second  sound  is  louder 
than  the  corresponding  sound  in  the  pulmonary  area  in  almost  every 
individual  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  in  most  of  those  over  forty. 
A  still  greater  intensity  of  the  aortic  second  sound  occurs — 

(a)  In  nephritis,  arterio-sclerosis,  or  any  condition  which  in- 
creases arterial  tension  and  so  throws  an  increased  amount  of  work 
u]K>n  the  h»ft  ventricle.  Directly,  therefore,  a  ]):it]i()l(>gically  loud 
aortic  sound  points  to  increased  resistance  in  the  peripheral  ar- 
teries and  indirectly  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

(b)  A  similar  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  aortic  second 
sound  occurs  in  aneurism  or  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch. 

D.   Diminution  in  the  Intensity  of  the  Aortic  Second  Sound. 

Whenever  the  amount  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta  by  the 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  is  diminished,  as  is  the  case  espe- 
cially in  mitral  stenosis  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  mitral  regurgita- 
tion, the  aortic  second  sound  is  weakened  so  that  at  tlie  apex  it 
may  be  inaudible.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  any  disease 
which  weakens  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  such  as  tibrous  myo- 
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carditis,  fatty  degeneratioD,  and  doady  swelling.  Eelaxation  of 
the  peripheral  arteries  has  the  same  effect.  In  conditions  of  col- 
lapse tlie  aortic  second  sound  may  be  almost  or  quite  inaudible. 

In  persons  past  middle  life  the  second  sounds  are  often  loudei 
in  the  third  or  fourth  interspace  than  in  the  second,  so  that  if  we 
listen  only  in  the  second  space  we  may  gain  the  false  impression  that 
the  second  sounds  ai*e  feeble. 

Accentuation  of  both  the  second  sounds  at  the  base  of  the 
heart  may  occur  in  health  from  nervous  causes  or  when  the  lungs 
are  retracted  by  disease  so  as  to  imcover  the  conus  arteriosus  and 
the  aortic  arch.  Under  these  conditions  the  second  sound  maybe 
seen  and  felt  as  well  as  heard.  Li  a  similar  way,  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  inti»nsity  of  either  one  of  the  second  sounds  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  may  be  produced  by  a  retraction  of  one  or  the 
other  lung. 

Summarif. — (1)  The  mitral  first  sound  is  increased  by  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  among  valvular  dis- 
eases es])ecially  by  mitral  stenosis.  It  is  weakened  or  reduplicated 
by  parietal  disease  of  the  heart.  Any  of  these  changes  may  occur 
temporarily  from  physiological  causes. 

(2)  The  j/iihnnfilc  scrond  soitjid  is  usually  more  intense  than 
the  aortic  in  cliildren  and  up  to  early  adult  life.  Later  the  aortic 
second  sound  ])re(lominates.  Pathological  accentuation  of  the  sec- 
ond pulmonic  sound  usually  points  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation  (mitral  disease,  emphysema,  etc.).  Weakening  of  the 
pulmonic  second  means  failure  of  the  right  ventiicle  and  is  serious. 

(8)  The  aortic  second  soitnd  is  increased  pathologically  by  any 
cause  which  hicreases  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  (arteriosclero- 
sis, chronic  nei>hritis).  It  is  diminished  when  the  blood  stream, 
thrown  into  tlie  aorta  by  the  left  ventricle,  is  abnormally  small 
/"mitral  disease,  cardiac  failure). 

(4)  Changes  in  the  tricuspid  sounds  are  rarely  recognizable, 
while  changes  in  the  first  aortic  and  pulmonic  sounds  have  littk 
oractical  significance. 
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Modifications  in  the  Rhijthni  of  the  Cardiac  Sounds. 

(1)  Whenever  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  greatly  weakened  bj 
disease,  for  example,  in  the  later  weeks  of  a  ease  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  diastolic  pause  of  the  heart  is  shortened  so  that  the  car- 
diac sounds  follow  each  other  almost  as  regularly  as  the  ticking  of 
a  clock;  hence  the  term  ^^ tick-tack  heart."  As  this  rhythm  is  not 
unlike  that  heard  in  the  foetal  heart,  the  name  of  ^^  embryocairlia  '' 
is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  The  "  tick-tack  "  rhythm  may  be  heard 
in  any  form  of  cardiac  disease  after  compensation  has  failed,  or  in 
any  condition  leading  to  collapse. 

(2)  A  less  common  change  of  rhythm  is  that  produced  by  a 
shortening  of  the  interval  between  the  two  heart  sounds  owing  to 
an  incompleteness  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  This  change 
may  occur  in  any  disease  of  the  heart  when  compensation  fails. 

(3)  The  *''' GaviOj^  Rhythm. ^^ — Shortening  of  the  diastolic  pause 
together  with  doubling  of  one  or  another  of  the  cardiac  sounds  re- 
salts  in  our  hearing. at  the  apex  of  the  heart  three  sounds  instead 
of  two,  which  follow  each  other  in  a  rhythm  suggesting  the  hoof 
beats  of  a  galloping  horse.  Such  a  rhythm  may  occur  temporarily  in 
any  heart  which  is  excited  or  overworked  from  any  cause,  but  when 
permanent  is  usually  a  sign  of  grave  cardiac  weakness.  The  rhythms 
so  produced  are  usually  anapaestic,  ^^  >^ — ',  >w  ^^ — ',  ^^^ — ',  or  of 
this  type :  ^^  — '  v-^,  ^^  — '  ^-^,  v-^  — '  v-^. 

Doubling  of  the  Second  Sounds  at  the  Base  of  the  Heart. — At 
the  end  of  a  long  inspiration  this  change  may  be  observed  in  al- 
most any  healthy  person  if  one  listens  at  the  base  of  tlie  heart.  It 
is  still  better  brought  out  after  muscular  exertion  or  by  holding  the 
breath.  In  such  cases  it  probably  expresses  the  non-synchronous 
closure  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  valves,  owing  to  increased  press- 
ure in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Similai-ly  in  diseased  condi- 
tions, anything  which  increases  the  pressure  either  in  the  periph- 
eral arteries  or  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  thus  throws 
increased  work  upon  one  or  the  other  ventricle,  will  cause  a  doub- 
ling of  the  second  sound  as  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

In  mitral  stenosis  a  double  diastolic  sound  is  usually  to  b* 
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heai'd  at  the  apex,  and  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  this  "double 
shock  sound  "  during  diastole  may  be  an  important  piece  of  evi- 
dence, and  may  sometimes  be  felt  as  well  as  heard.  The  "double 
shock  sound  "  of  mitral  stenosis  is  not  generally  believed  to  repre- 
sent a  doubling  of  the  ordinary  second  sound,  although  it  corre- 
sponds with  diastole.     Just  what  its  mechanism  is,  is  disputed. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  modifications  in  the  second  sound  at 
the  apex,  since  this  sound  is  now  generally  agreed  to  represent  the 
aortic  second  sound  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle  to  the  a^jex. 
The  first  sounds  at  the  base  of  the  heart  have  also  not  been  dwelt 
upon,  since  tliey  have  no  special  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Metallic  Heart  Sounds. 

The  presence  of  air  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart, 
as,  for  oxiunple,  in  pneumothorax  or  in  gaseous  distention  of  the 
stomach  or  intestine,  may  impart  to  the  heart  sounds  a  curious 
metallic  quality  such  as  is  not  heard  under  any  other  conditions. 

**  3/////f  / w<7, "  *'  Prolotiffafion,"  or  "  Unclearness '^  of  the  TTeuH  S*ninds. 

These  terms  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  literature,  but 
their  use  should,  I  think,  be  discontinued.  The  facts  to  which 
they  refer  should  \ye  explained  either  as  faintness  of  the  heart 
sounds,  due  to  the  causes  above  assigned,  or  as  faint,  short  mur- 
murs. In  their  present  usage  such  terms  as  "  mufHed  "  or  "  unclear  ^ 
heart  sounds  represent  chiefly  an  uncleamess  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer  as  to  just  wliat  it  is  that  he  hears,  and  not  any  one  recog- 
nized pathological  condition  in  the  heart. 

IV.  Sounds  Audiulk  Ovkr  the  Peripheral  Vessels. 

(1)  The  normal  heart  sounds  are  in  adults  audible  over  the 
carotids  and  over  the  subclavian  arteries.  In  childhood  and  youth 
only  the  second  heart  soimd  is  thus  audible. 

(2)  In  about  7  per  cent  of  normal  persons  a  systolic  sound  can 
be  heard  over  the  femoral  artery.     This  sound  is  obviously  not 
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transmitted  froui  the  heart,  and  is  usually  explained  as  a  result  of 
the  sudden  systolic  tautening  of  the  arterial  wall. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  this  ai'terial  sound  is  almost  always 
audible  not  only  in  the  femoral  but  in  the  brachial  and  even  in  the 
radial,  and  its  intensity  over  the  femoral  becomes  so  great  that  the 
term  "pistol-shof  sound  has  been  applied  to  it.  In  fevers, 
exophthalmic  goitre,  lead  poisoning,  and  other  diseases,  a  similar 
arterial  sound  is  to  be  heard  much  more  frequently  than  in  health. 

VeTwus  Sounds. 

The  violent  closure  of  the  venous  valves  in  the  jugular  is  some* 
times  audible  in  cases  of  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The 
sonnd  has  no  clinical  importance,  and  is  difficult  to  distinguish  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  carotid  first  sound  mentioned  above. 


CHAPTER  IX 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  HEART:  CONTINUED. 

Cabdiag  Mubmubs* 

(a)  Terminology, 

The  word  "  murmur  "  is  one  of  the  most  iinf ortanate  of  all  the 

* 

terms  used  in  the  description  of  physical  signs.  No  one  of  the 
vaiious  blowing,  whistling,  rolling,  rumbling,  or  piping  noises  to 
which  the  term  refers,  sounds  anything  like  a  "  mui-mur '*  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  be^t 
to  try  to  replace  it  by  any  other  term.  The  French  word  "  souffle  " 
is  much  more  accui-ate  and  has  become  to  some  extent  Anglicized. 
Under  the  head  of  cardiac  murmurs  are  included  all  abnormal 
sounds  produced  within  the  heart  itself.  Pericardial  friction 
sounds  and  those  produced  in  that  portion  of  the  lung  or  pleura 
which  overlies  the  heart  are  not  considered  "murmurs." 

(b)  Mode  of  Production, 

With  rare  exceptions  all  cardiac  murmurs  are  produced  at  or 
near  one  of  the  valve  orifices,  either  by  disease  of  the  valves  them- 
selves resulting  in  shrivelling,  thickening,  stiffening,  and  narrowing 
of  the  valve  curtains,  or  by  a  stretching  of  the  orifice  into  which 
the  valves  are  inserted. 

Diseases  of  the  valves  themselves  may  lead  to  the  production  of 
murmurs : 

(a)  When  the  valves  fail  to  close  at  the  proper  time  (incompe- 
tence, insufficiency,  or  regurgitation). 

(b)  When  the  valves  fail  to  open  at  the  proper  time  (stenosis 
or  obstruction) . 
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(e)  When  the  surfaces  of  the  valves  or  of  the  parts  immedi- 
ately adjacent  are  roughened  so  as  to  prevent  the  smooth  flow  of  the 
blood  over  them. 

(d)  When  the  orifice  which  the  valves  are  meant  to  close  is  di- 
lated as  a  result  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  chamber  of  which  it  forms 


no.  112.— DUgnun  to  mustrate  tbe  Productioii  of  a  Cardiac  Murmur  Through  BegurgitatlOD 
from  the  Aorta  or  in  an  Aneurtsmal  Sac  The  arrow  ibows  the  direction  of  the  blood  cur- 
rent and  the  curled  lines  the  audible  blood  eddies. 

the  entrance  or  exit.  The  valves  themselves  cannot  enlarge  to 
keep  pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the  orifice,  and  hence  no  longer 
suffice  to  reach  across  it. 

The  presence  of  any  one  of  these  lesions  gives  rise  to  eddies 
m  the'  blood  current  and  thereby  to  the  abnormal  sounds  to  which 
we  give  the  name  murmurs.'    (See Figs.  112, 113  and  114.)     When 


FKi.  ii^i    Diagram  to  mustrate  the  Production  of  a  Cardiac  Murmur  Through  Stenosis  of  e 

ValT&Orinoe. 


\raLve8  fail  to  close  and  so  allow  the  blood  to  pass  back  through 
them,  we  speak  of  the  lesion  as  regurgitation^  insufficiency^  or  in- 
coTnpetence ;  if,  for  example,  the  aortic  valves  fail  to  close  after 
the  left  ventricle  has  thrown  a  column  of  blood  into  the  aorta, 
some  of  this  blood  regurgitates  through  these  valves  into  the  ven- 

>  The  method  by  which  fonctional  murmurs  axe  produced  will  be  discasBed 
later.     (See  page  194.) 


^ 
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triele  from  which  it  has  just  been  expelled,  and  we  speak  of  the 
lesion  as  '^aortir  regit rg it nt ion j^^  and  of  the  murmur  so  produced  as 
an  aortic  regit nj it n at  itntrmur  or  a  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation. 
A  similar  n»giirgitation  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  left  auricle 
takes  plai-e  in  ease  the  mitral  valve  fails  to  close  at  the  beginning 
of  systole.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mitral  valve  fails  to  open 
pro]>erIy  to  admit  the  blood  which  should  flow  during  diastole  from 
the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle,  we  si)eak  of  the  condition  as 
mitrnl  sft'/iusis  or  mitral  obstruction,  A  similar  narrowing  of  the 
aortic  valves  such  as  to  hinder  the  egress  of  blood  during  the  systole 
of  tlie  left  veutricle  is  known  as  aortic  stenosis  or  obstruction.    Val- 


no.  114.— Diutmiin  tu  Illustrate  the  Production  of  Cardiac  Murmure  Through  Roughening  of  1 

Valve. 


vular  lesions  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  (tricuspid  and  pulmonic 
vahM\s)  are  eoiiiparatively  rare,  but  are  produced  and  named  in  a 
way  similar  tt)  those  just  described. 

The  facts  most  imi>ortaiit  to  know  alK)ut  a  murmur  are : 

(\)  Its  place  in  tlie  cardiac  cycle. 

(L')  Its  i)()iiit  of  maximum  intensity. 

(.'5)  Tlu»  area  ovt'r  whicli  it  can  be  heard. 

(4)  The  I'tTects  of  exertion,  i-espiration,  or  position  upon  it. 

Less  impoitant  than  the  above  ai'e: 

(0)  Its  intensity. 
(())  Its  (luality. 

(7)  Its  h'ntrth. 

(8)  Its  relation  to  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart. 
Each  of  these  points  will  now  1x5  taken  up  in  detail: 

(1)  Time  of  Murmurs. — The  first  and  most  important  thing  to 
iscertain  ref^^arding  a  murmur  is  its  relation  to  the  normal  cardiac 
cycl(» ;  that  is,  whether  it  occurs  during  systole  or  during  diastole, 
or  in  case  it  does  not  till  the  whole  of  one  of  those  periods,  in  what 
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part  of  HYStole  or  diastole  it  occurs.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  period  of  systole  is  considered  as  lasting  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
sound,  while  diastole  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  sound 
until  the  beginning  of  the  first  sound  in  the  next  cycle.  Any  mur- 
mur occurring  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  or  at  the  time  when 
the  first  sound  should  take  place,  or  in  any  part  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  first  soimd  and  the  second,  is  held  to  be  systolic. 
Murmurs  which  distinctly  follow  the  first  soimd  or  do  not  begin 
until  the  first  soimd  is  ended  are  known  as  late  systolic  murmurs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  best,  for  reasons  to  be  discussed 
more  in  detail  later  on,  not  to  give  the  name  of  diastolic  to  all 
murmurs  which  occur  within  the  diastolic  period  as  above  defined. 
Murmurs  which  occur  during  the  last  part  of  diastole  and  which 
run  up  to  the  first  sound  of  the  next  cycle  are  usually  known  as 
*^ presystolic  ^*  murmurs.  All  other  murmurs  occurring  during  dias- 
tole are  known  as  diastolic. 

The  commonest  of  all  the  errors  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of 
the  heart  is  to  mistake  systole  for  diastole,  and  thereby  to  misin- 
terpret the  significance  of  a  murmur  heard  during  those  periods. 
This  mistake  would  never  happen  if  we  were  always  careful  to 
make  sure,  by  means  of  sight  or  touch,  just  when  the  systole  of 
the  heart  occurs.  This  may  be  done  by  keeping  one  finger  upon 
the  apex  impulse  of  the  heart  or  upon  the  carotid  artery  while 
listening  for  murmurs,  or,  in  case  the  apex  impulse  or  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  carotid  are  better  seen  than  felt,  we  can  control  by  the 
eye  the  impressions  gained  by  listening.  It  is  never  safe  to  trust 
our  appreciation  of  the  cardiac  rhythm  to  tell  us  which  is  the  first 
heart  sound  and  which  the  second.  The  proof  of  this  statement 
is  given  by  the  numberless  mistakes  made  through  disregarding  it. 
Equally  untrustworthy  as  a  guide  to  the  time  of  systole  and  dias- 
tole is  the  radial  pulse,  which  follows  the  cardiac  systole  at  an 
interval  just  long  enough  to  mar  our  calculations. 

(2)  Localizations  of  Murmurs. — To  localize  a  murmur  is  to  find 
its  point  of  maximimi  intensity,  and  this  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  diagnosis.     Long  experience  has  shown  that  murmurs 
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lieaid  loudt^st  in  the  region  of  the  ai^ex  beat  (whether  this  is  in  the 
normal  sitnation  or  displaced),  are  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  pro- 
duced at  tlie  mitral  valve.  In  about  live  per  cent  of  the  cases  mitral 
murmurs  may  lie  best  heard  at  a  point  midway  between  the  position 
of  the  normal  cardiac  impulse  and  the  ensiform  cartilage,  or  (rarely) 
an  inch  or  two  al)Ove  this  situation. 

Murmurs  heard  most  loudly  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space 
are  almost  invariably  produced  at  the  pulmonic  orifice  or  just  above 
it  in  the  e<mus  arteriosus. 

Murmurs  whose  maximum  intensity  is  at  the  root  of  the  ensi- 
form cartilage  or  within  a  radius  of  an  inch  and  a  half  from  this 
j)oiiit  are  usually  produced  at  the  tricuspid  oritice.  Murmurs  pro- 
duced at  the  aortic  orifice  may  be  heard  best  in  the  aortic  area,  but 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  are  loudest  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sterTium  at  or  alwut  the  situation  of  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilage. 
Oi'casiniially  they  are  l)est  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  lieart  in  the 
axilla  or  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  (see  below,  Fig.  137). 

(3)  Transmission  of  Murmurs. — If  a  murmur  is  audible  over  sev- 
eral valve  areas,  the  questions  naturally  arise:  "How  are  we  to 
know  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  single  valve  lesion  or  with 
several?  Is  this  one  murmur  or  two  or  three  murmurs?  "  Obvi- 
ously the  question  can  be  asked  only  in  case  the  murmur  which  we 
find  audible  in  various  places  occupies  everywhere  the  same  time 
in  the  cartliac  cycle.  It  must,  for  example,  be  everywhere  systolic 
or  everywhere  diastolic.  A  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  cannot 
be  supposed  to  pomt  to  the  same  lesion  as  a  diastolic  murmur,  no 
matter  where  the  latter  is  heard.  But  if  we  hear  a  systolic  mur- 
mur hi  various  parts  of  the  chest,  say  over  the  aortic,  mitral,  and 
tricus])id  regions,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  the  sound  is  simple 
or  ct>m])ound,  whether  produced  at  one  valve  orifice  or  at  several? 

This  question  is  sometimes  difficult  to  answer,  and  in  a  given 
case  skilled  observers  may  differ  in  their  verdict,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
ditticulty  may  be  overcome  as  follows: 

(1)  Experience  and  post-mortem  examination  have  shown  that 
the  murmur  produced  by  each  of  the  val>^lar  lesions  has  its  own 
Characteristic  ai-ea  of  propagation,  over  which  it  is  heard  with  an  in- 
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tensity  which  regularly  (liiiiiiiishes  as  we  recede  from  a  maximum 
whose  seat  oorrespondH  with  some  one  of  the  valve  areas  jii.st  tJe- 
cribed.  These  areas  of  propagation  are  shown  in  Figs.  125, 126, 129, 
and  134.  Any  murmur  whose  distribution  does  not  extend  beyond 
one  of  these  areas,  and  which  steadily  and  progressively  diminishes 
in  intensity  as  we  move  away  from  the  valve  aj«a  over  which  it  is 
l-iudest,  may  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  a  single  valve  lesion  and  no 


more.     Provided  but  one  valve  is  diseased,  this  course  of  procedure 
gfives  satisfactory  results. 

^2)  When  several  valves  are  diseased  and  several  murmurs  may 
be  expected,  it  is  best  to  start  at  some  one  valve  area,  say  in  the 
mitral  or  apex  region,  and  move  the  stethoscope  one-half  an  inch 
at  a  time  toward  one  of  the  other  valve  areas,  noting  the  intensity 
of  any  murmur  we  may  hear  at  each  of  the  different  points  passed 
over.  As  we  move  toward  the  tricuspid  area,  we  may  get  an  im- 
pression best  expressed  by  Fig.  116.  That  is,  a  systolic  murmur 
heard  loudly  at  the  apex  may  fade  awny  as  we  move  toward  the 
ensiform,  until  at  the  {Hiint  x  (Fig.  115)  it  is  almost  iiiauilible.  1!iit 
as  we  go  on  in  the  same  direction  the  nmrinnr  uay  bi-gin  to  grow 
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louder  (and  perhaps  to  change  in  pitch  and  quality  as  well)  until  B 
maximum  is  reached  at  the  tricuspid  area,  beyond  which  the  miiX' 
mur  again  fades  out. 

These  facts  justify  us  in  suspecting  that  we  are  dealing  with  W^ 
murmurs,  one  produced  at  the  tricuspid  and  one  at  the  mitral  orX^ 
lice.     The  suspicion  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  if  there  has  bee^^ 
a  change  in  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  murmur  as  we  neared  th^' 
tricuspid  orifice,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  othef^ 
evidences  of  a  double  lesion.     No  dlaff^nosis  is  satisfactory  ichkJi- 
rents  on  the  evidence  of  murmurs  alone.     Changes  in  the  size  of 
the  heart's  chambers  or  in  the  pulmonary  or  peripheral  circulations 
are  the  most  inipoi-tant  facts  in  the  case.     Nevei-theless  the  effort 
to  ascertain  and  graphically  to  represent  the  intensity  of  cardiac 
murmurs  as  one  listens  along  the  line  connecting  the  valve  are^ 
has  its  value.     An  "hour-glass"  murmur,  such  as  that  represented 
ill  Fig.  115),  generally  means  two-valve  lesions.     A  similar  "hour- 
gliiss  "  may  l>e  found  to  represent  the  auditory  facts  as  we  move 
from  tlie  mitral  to  the  pulmonic  or  to  the  aortic  areas  (see  Fig. 
110)  and,  as  in  the  previous  case,  arouses  our  suspicion  that  more 
than  one  valve  is  diseased. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  "a  murmur  may  tra^'el 
some  distance  underground  and  emerge  with  a  change  of  quality  " 
( Allbutt) .  This  is  especially  true  of  aortic  murmurs,  which  are  often 
heard  well  at  the  apex  and  at  the  aortic  area,  and  faintly  in  the  in- 
tervening si)ace,  i)robably  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  right 
ventricle. 

In  such  cases  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart 
itself,  as  shown  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion,  ai»d  upon 
the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  and  peripheral  circulation,  as 
shown  in  the  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  cases  (dropsy,  cough, 
etc.). 

(4)  Intensity  of  Murmurs, — Sometimes  munnurs  are  so  loud 
that  they  are  audible  to  the  patient  himself  or  even  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  chest.  In  one  case  I  was  able  to  hear  a  murmur 
eight  feet  from  the  ])atient.  Such  cases  are  rare  and  usually  not 
serious,  for  the  gravity  of  the  lesion  is  not  at  all  proportional  to 
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the  loudness  of  the  murmur;    indeed,  other  things  being  equal, 

loud  murmurs  are  less  serious  than  faint  ones,  provided  ve  are  sure 
we  are  dealing  with  organic  lesions.  (Ou  the  distinction  between 
the  orgauic  and  functional  murmurB,  see  below,  p.  196. ) 

A  loud  murmur  means  a  powerful  heart  driving  the  blood 
strongly  over  the  diseased  valve.  When  the  heart  begins  to  fail, 
the  intensity  of  the  murmur  proportionately  decreases  because  the 
blood  does  not  flow  swiftly  enough  over  the  diseased  valve  to  pto- 
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duce  as  loud  a  sound  as  formerly.  The  gradual  disappearance  of 
a  muruiur  known  tu  be  due  to  a  valvular  lesion  is,  therefore,  a  very 
grave  sign,  and  ito  reappearance  revives  hope.  Patients  are  not 
infrequently  admitted  to  a  hospital  with  valvular  heart  trouble 
which  has  gone  on  so  long  that  the  muscle  of  the  heart  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  produce  a  murmur  as  it  pumps  the  blood  over  the 
diseased  valve.  In  such  a  case,  under  the  influence  of  rest  and 
cardiac  tonics,  one  may  observe  the  development  of  a  murmur  as 
the  heart  wall  regains  its  power,  and  the  louder  the  murmur  be- 
comes the  better  the  condition  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  existence  of  a  valvular  lesion  has  been  definitely  deter 
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mined,  and  yet  the  compensation  remains  perfectly  good  (for  exam 
pie,  in  the  endocarditis  occurring  in  children  in  connection  with 
chorea) ,  an  increase  in  the  loudness  of  the  murmur  may  run  paral- 
lel with  the  advance  in  the  valvular  lesion. 

In  general  the  most  important  point  about  the  intensity  of  a 
murmur  is  its  Itwrease  or  decrease  while  under  observation^  and  not 
its  loudness  at  any  one  time. 

(5)  Quality  of  Heart  Murmurs,  — It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  the  quality  of  a  heart  murmur  is  never  anything  like  the 
sound  which  we  ordinarily  designate  by  the  word  "murmur."  Th« 
commonest  type  of  heart  murmur  has  a  blowing  quality,  whence  the 
old  name  of  ^'bellows  souiid."  The  sound  of  the  letter  "f "  pro- 
longed is  not  luilike  the  quality  of  certain  murmurs.  Blowing 
muritmrs  may  be  low-pitched  like  the  soimd  of  air  passing  through 
a  large  tube,  or  high-pitched  ^proaching  the  sound  of  a  whistle. 
This  last  type  merges  into  that  known  as  the  musical  murmur,  in 
which  there  is  a  definite  musical  sound  whose  pitch  can  be  identi- 
fied. Basping  or  tearing  sounds  often  characterize  the  loudei 
varieties  of  murmurs. 

Finally,  there  is  one  type  of  sound  which,  though  included 
under  the  general  name  murmur,  differs  entirely  from  any  of  tht 
other  sounds  just  described.     This  is  the  ^^presystolic  roll,''  whick 
has  a  rumhluuj  or  blubbering  quality  or  may  remind  one  of  a  short 
drum-roll.     This  murmur  is  always  presystolic  in  time  and  usuall) 
associated  with  obstruction  at  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valves.     Not 
infreciuontly  some  part  of  a  cardiac  murmur  will  have  a  musical 
quality  while  the  rest  is  simply  blowing  or  rasping  in  character. 
Musical  murmurs  do  not  give  us  evidence  either  of  an  especially 
serious  or  esj)ecially  mild  t}^)e  of  disease.     Their  chief  importance 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  rarely  exist  without  some   valve 
lesion,'  and  are,  therefore,  of  use  in  excluding  the  type  of  mur- 
mur known  as  ^Afunctional,''  presently  to  be  discussed,  and  not 
due  to  valve  disease.     Very  often  rasping  murmurs  are  associated 
either  with  the  calcareous  deposit  upon  a  valve  or  very  marked 
narrowing  of  the  valve  orifice. 

^  Ko8enbach  holds  that  they  may  be  produced  by  adhesive  pericardltU 
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Murmurs  aiay  be  accented  at  the  begiuiiing  or  the  end ;  that  is, 
tiiey  ma/  be  of  the  crescendo  type,  growing  louder  toward  the  end, 
or  of  the  decrescendo  type  with  their  maximum  intensity  at  the 
beginning.  Almost  all  murmurs  are  of  the  latter  type  except  those 
associated  with  mitial  or  tricuspid  obstruction. 

(6)  Length  of  Murmurs. — Murmurs  may  occupy  the  whole 
of  systole,  the  whole  of  diastole,  or  only  a  portion  of  one  of 
these  periods,  but  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  severity 
of  the  valve  lesion  from  the  length  of  the  murmur.  A  short  mur- 
mur, especially  if  diastolic,  may  be  of  very  serious  prognostic  im- 
port. 

(7)  Relatione  to  the  Nortnal  Sounds  of  the  Heart, — Cardiac  mur- 
murs may  or  may  not  replace  the  normal  heart  sounds.  They  may 
occur  simultaneously  with  one  or  both  sounds  or  between  the 
counds.  These  facts  have  a  certain  amount  of  significance  in  prog- 
nosis. Murmurs  which  entirely  replace  cardiac  sounds  usually  mean 
a  Beverer  disease  of  the  affected  valve  than  murmurs  which  accom- 
pany, but  do  not  replace,  the  normal  heart  sounds.  Late  systolic 
murmurs,  which  occur  between  the  first  and  the  second  sound,  are 
usually  associated  with  a  relatively  slight  degree  of  valvular  dis- 
ease. Late  diastolic  murmurs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  such 
favorable  significance. 

(8)  Effects  of  Posttum^  Exercise^  and  Respiration  upon  Cardiac 
Murmurs. — Almost  all  cardiac  murmurs  aie  affected  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  the  position  which  the  patient  assumes  while  he 
is  examined.  Systolic  murmurs  which  are  inaudible  while  the 
patient  is  in  a  sitting  or  standing  position  may  be  quite  easily 
heard  when  the  patient  lies  down.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pre- 
gjrstolic  roll  which  is  easily  heard  when  the  patient  is  sitting  up 
may  entirely  disappear  when  he  lies  down.  Diastolic  murmurs 
are  relatively  little  affected  by  the  position  of  the  patient,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  are  somewhat  louder  in  the  upright  posi- 
tion. 

The  effects  of  exercise  may  perhaps  be  fitly  mentioned  here. 
Feeble  murmurs  may  altogether  disappear  when  the  patient  is  at 
restj  and  under  such  circumstances  may  be  made  easily  audible  by 

1Q 
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getting  the  patient  to  walk  briskly  up  and  down  the  room  a  fe^ 
times.  Such  lesions  are  usually  comparatively  slight.'  On  the 
other  handy  murmurs  which  become  more  marked  as  a  result  of  lesi 
are  generally  of  the  severest  type  (see  above,  p.  190). 

Organic  murmurs  aie  usually  better  heard  at  the  end  of  expira- 
tion and  become  fainter  during  inspiration  as  the  expanding  Imig 
covers  the  heart.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  produced  at  the 
mitral  valve,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  variations  of  func- 
tional murmurs  which  are  heard  chiefly  or  exclusively  at  the  end  of 
inspiration. 

(9)  Sudden  Metamorphosis  of  Murmurs. — In  acute  endocarditis, 
when  vegetations  are  rapidly  forming  and  changing  their  shaj)e 
upon  the  valves,  murmurs  may  appear  and  disappear  very  sud- 
denly. This  metamorphosing  character  of  cardiac  murmurs,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  other  physical  signs,  may  be  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  endocarditis.  In  a  similar 
way  relaxation  or  rupture  of  one  of  the  tendinous  cords,  occurring 
in  the  course  of  acute  endocarditis,  may  effect  a  very  sudden  change 
in  the  auscultatory  phenomena. 

**  Fit  fictional  Murmurs,^' 

Not  every  murmur  which  is  to  be  heard  over  the  heart  points  to 
disease  either  in  the  valves  or  in  the  orifices  of  the  heai-t.  Perhaps 
the  majority  of  all  murmurs  are  thus  unassociated  with  valvular 
disease,  and  to  such  the  name  of  "accidental,''  "functional,"  or 
"  liaemic  "  murmurs  has  been  given.  The  origin  of  these  "  functional " 
murmurs  has  given  rise  to  an  immense  amount  of  controversy,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  explanation  is  now  generally  agreed 
upon.  To  mo  the  most  plausible  view  is  that  which  regards  most 
of  them  as  due.  either  to  a  temporary  or  permanent  dilatation  of 
the  conus  arteriosus,  or  to  pressure  or  suction  exerted  upon  the 
overlapping  lung  margins  by  the  cardiac  contractions.  This  ex- 
plains only  the  systolic  functional  murmurs,  which  make  up  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  all  functional  murmurs.  The  diastolic  functional 
murmurs,  which  undoubtedly  occur,  although  with  exceeding  rarity, 

'  For  exception  to  this  see  below,  page  216. 
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are  probably  due  to  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring  or  to  sounds  pro- 
duced in  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  transmitted  to  the  vena  cava. 

Characteristics  of  Functional  Murmurs. — (1)  Almost  all  func- 
tional murmurs  are  systolic,  as  has  before  been  mentioned. 

(2)  The  vast  majority  of  them  are  heard  best  over  the  pulmonic 
valve  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space.  From  this  point  they 
are  transmitted  in  all  directions,  and  are  frequently  to  be  heard,  al- 
though with  less  intensity,  in  the  aortic  and  mitral  areas.  Occa- 
sionally they  may  have  their  maximum  intensity  in  one  of  the  latter 
positions. 

(3)  As  a  rule,  they  are  very  soft,  short,  and  blowing  in  quality, 
though  exceptionally  they  may  be  loud  and  rough. 

(4)  They  are  not  associated  with  any  evidence  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart  nor  with  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound.* 

(6)  They  are  usually  louder  at  the  end  of  inspiration. 

(6)  They  are  usually  heard  over  a  very  limited  area  and  not 
transmitted  to  the  left  axilla  or  to  the  back. 

(7)  They  are  especially  evanescent  in  character ;  for  example, 
they  may  appear  at  the  end  of  a  hard  run  or  boat  race  or  during 
an  attack  of  fever,  and  disappear  within  a  few  days  or  hours.  Res- 
piration, position,  and  exercise  produce  greater  variations  in  them 
than  in  "  organic ''  murmurs. 

(8)  They  are  especially  apt  to  be  associated  with  ancemia, 
although  the  connection  between  ansemia  and  functional  heart  mur- 
murs is  by  no  means  as  close  as  has  often  been  supposed.  The 
severest  types  of  anaemia,  for  example  pernicious  ansemia,  may  not 
be  accompanied  by  any  murmur,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  typical 
functional  murmurs  are  often  heard  in  patients  whose  blood  is  nor* 
mal,  and  even  in  full  health.  Yet  in  three  cases  of  uitense  an»mia 
I  have  heard  diastolic  murmurs  loudest  at  the  fourth  left  costal  car- 
tilage and  leading  to  a  diagnosis  of  aortic  regurgitation.  At  au- 
topsy the  aortic  valves  were  in  each  case  sound,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 

■  In  chlorosis  the  second  pulmonic  sound  is  often  very  loud  (owing  to  the 
retraction  of  the  lungs  and  uncoYering  of  the  conus  arteriosus)  and  associated 
with  a  systolic  marmur. 
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to  account  for  the  luuriuurs. '     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
real,  though  temporary,  leakage  through  the  mitml  or  tricu>;ul 
valve  may   be  associated  with   aiuemia  or   debilitated  ouiuiititv.'s 
owing  to   w<»akeniiig  of  tlie  papillary   muscles   or   of   the  mitral 
sphin(;ttM-.     In  such  cases   we   liud  not   the  sigus  of  a  functional 
munnur,  as  above  described,  but  the  evidence  of  an  organic  valve 
lesion  licreafter  to  be  described. 

The  distinctions  between  organic  and  functional  heart  nnumnis 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Organic  murmurs  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  cardiac  cycle;  it 
systolic,  tliey  are  usually  transmitted  either  into  the  axilla  and 
ba(^k  or  into  the  gi*eat  vessels  of  the  neck ;  they  are  usually  asso- 
ciat^nl  with  evidences  of  cardiac  enlargement  and  changes  in  the  sec- 
ond sounds  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  stasis  in  other  organs.  Organic  murmurs  not  infrequently 
have  a  musical  or  rasping  quality,  although  this  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways the  case.  They  are  rarely  loudest  in  the  pubnonic  area  and 
are  relatively  uninfluenced  by  respiration,  position,  or  exercise. 

Functional  murmurs  are  almost  always  systolic  in  time  and 
usually  heard  with  maximum  intensity  in  the  pidmonic  area.  They 
lire  rarely  transmitted  beyond  the  precordial  i*egion  and  ai^e  usually 
loudest  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  They  are  not  accompanied  by 
evidences  of  cardiac  enlargement  or  pathological  accentuation  of 
the  second  sounds  at  the  base  of  the  heai-t,  nor  by  signs  of  venous 
stasis  or  dropsy.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  associated  with  anaemia 
or  with  some  sj>ccial  attack  upon  the  resources  of  the  body  (€,g,j 
physical  overstrain  or  fever),  and  to  disappear  when  such  forces  are 
HMuoved.  They  are  usually  soft  in  quality;  never  musical.  The 
v(My  rare  diastolic  functional  murmur  occurs  exclusively,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  in  conditions  of  profound  anaemia;  Le,^  when  the  haemo- 
globin is  twenty-tive  per  cent  or  less.  It  can  sometimes  be  al)olished 
by  pressing  the  jugular  bulb  and  can  then  l)e  observed,  if  followed 
to  the  neck,  to  pass  over  gradually  into  a  continuous  venous  hum  with 
a  diastolic  accent. 

'  Cabot  and  Locke,  JdIius  Hopkins  Bulletin,  May,  190.3. 
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Card io' Respiratory  Murmurs, 

When  a  portion  of  the  free  margin  of  the  lung  is  fixed  by  ad- 
hesions in  a  position  overlapping  the  heart,  tlie  cardiac  movements 
may  rhythmically  displace  the  air  in  siicli  piece  of  lung  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  sounds  wliich  at  times  closely  simulate  cardiac  nuir- 
imirs.  These  conditions  ai-e  most  often  to  be  found  in  the  tongue- 
like  projection  of  the  left  lung,  which  normally  overlaps  the  heart, 
but  it  is  probably  the  case  that  cardio-respiratory  murmui-s  may  be 
produced  without  any  adhesion  of  the  lung  to  the  pericardium 
under  conditions  not  at  present  understood.  Such  murmurs  may 
be  heard  under  the  left  clavicle  or  below  the  angle  of  the  left  scap- 
iilay  as  well  as  near  the  apex  of  the  heart, — less  often  in  other  parts 
of  the  chest. 

Cardio-respiratory  murmurs  may  be  either  systolic  or  diastolic, 
bat  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are  systolic.  The  area  over  which 
they  are  audible  is  usually  a  very  limited  one.  They  are  greatly 
affected  by  position  and  by  respiration,  and  are  heard  most  distinctly 
if  not  exclusively  during  inspiration,  especially  at  the  end  of  that 
act.  (This  fact  is  an  important  aid  in  distinguishing  them  from 
true  cardiac  murmurs,  which  are  almost  always  fainter  at  the  end 
of  inspiration.)  They  are  also  greatly  affected  by  cough  or  forced 
Tespiration  or  by  holding  the  breath,  whereas  cardiac  murmurs 
are  relatively  little  changed  thereby.  Pressure  on  the  outside 
of  the  thorax  and  in  their  vicinity  may  greatly  modify  their  in- 
tensity or  quality,  while  organic  cardiac  murmurs  are  but  little 
influenced  by  pressure.  As  a  rule,  they  have  the  quality  of  nor- 
mal respiratory  murmur,  and  sound  like  an  inspiration  interrupted 
by  each  diastole  of  the  heart. 

In  case  the  effect  of  the  cardiac  movements  is  exerted  upon  a 
piece  of  lung  in  which  a  catarrhal  process  is  going  on,  we  may  have 
systolic  or  diastolic  explosions  of  r&les,  or  any  type  of  respiratory 
murmur  except  the  bronchial  type,  since  this  is  produced  in  solid  lung 
which  could  not  be  emptied  or  filled  under  the  influence  of  the  car- 
diac movements.  Cardio-respiratory  murmurs  have  no  special  diag- 
nostic significance,  and  are  mentioned  here  only  on  account  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  not  confusing  them  with  true  cardiac  murmurs.     They 
were  formerly  thought  to  indicate  phthisis,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Murmurs  of  Venous  Origin. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  venous  hum  so  often  heard 
in  the  neck  in  cases  of  anaemia  may  be  transmitted  to  the  region  of 
the  base  of  the  heai-t  and  heard  there  as  a  diastolic  murmur  owing 
to  the  acceleration  of  the  venous  current  by  the  aspiration  of  the 
right  ventricle  during  diastole.  Such  murmurs  are  very  rare  and 
may  usually  be  obliterated  by  pressure  upon  the  bulbus  jugularis, 
or  even  by  the  compression  brought  to  bear  upon  the  veins  of  the 
neck  when  the  head  is  sharply  turned  to  one  side.  They  are  heard 
better  in  the  upright  position  and  during  inspiration. 

Arterial  Murmurs, 

(1)  Koughening  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  due  to  chronic  end- 
aortitis,  is  a  frequent  cause  in  elderly  men  of  a  systolic  murmur, 
heard  bpst  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  transmitted  into  the  vessels 
of  the  neck.  Such  a  murmur  is  very  rarely  accompanied  by  a  pal- 
pable thrill.  From  cardiac  murmurs  it  is  distinguished  by  the  lack 
of  any  other  evidence  of  cardiac  disease  and  the  presence  of  marked 
arterio-sclerosis  in  the  peripheral  vessels  (see  further  discussion 
under  Aortic  Stenosis,  p.  239,  and  under  Aneurism,  p.  282). 

(2)  A  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  subclavian  artery,  due  to 
some  abnormality  in  its  course,  may  give  rise  to  a  systolic  mur- 
mur heard  close  below  the  clavicle  at  its  outer  end.  The  mur- 
mur is  greatly  influenced  by  movements  of  the  arm  and  especially 
by  respiratory  movements.  During  inspiration  it  is  much  louder, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  forced  expiration  it  may  disappear  altogetlier. 
Occasionally  such  murmurs  are  transmitted  through  the  clavicle  so 
as  to  be  audible  above  it. 

(3)  Pressure  exerted  upon  any  of  the  superficial  arteries  (carot- 
id, femoral,  etc.)  produces  a  systolic  murmur  (see  below,  p.  237). 
Diastolic  arterial  murmurs  are  peculiar  to  aortic  regurgitation. 

(4)  Over  the  anterior  f ontanelle  in  infants  and  over  the  gravid 
uterus  systolic  murmurs  are  to  be  heard  which  are  probably  arterial 
in  origin. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
DISEASES  OF  THE   HEART. 

VALVULAR   LESIONS. 

Clinically  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  ills  which  befall  the 
heart  into  three  classes : 

(1)  Those  which  deform  the  cardiac  valves  (valvular  lesions). 

(2)  Those  which  weaken  the  heart  wall  (parietal  disease). 

(3)  Congenital  malformations. 

Lesions  which  affect  the  cardiac  valves  without  deforming  them 
axe  not  often  recognizable  duiing  life.  The  vegetations  of  acute 
endocarditis'  do  not  usually  produce  any  peculiar  physical  signs 
Tmtil  they  have  so  far  deformed  or  obstructed  the  valves  as  to  pre- 
vent their  opening  or  closing  properly. 

The  murmura  which  are  often  heard  over  the  heart  in  cases  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism  cannot  be  considered  as  evidence  of 
vegetative  endocarditis  unless  valvular  deformities,  and  their  re- 
snlts  in  valvular  obstruction  or  incompetency,  ensue.  The  chordae 
tendineae  may  be  ruptured  or  shortened,  thickened,  and  welded  to- 
gether into  shapeless  masses,  but  if  these  deformities  do  not  affect 
the  action  of  the  valves  we  have  no  means  of  recognizing  them  dur- 
ing life.  Congenital  malformations  are  practically  unrecognizable 
as  such.  If  they  do  not  affect  the  valves,  we  cannot  with  any  cer- 
tainty make  out  what  is  wrong. 

For  physical  diagnosis,  then,  heart  disease  means  either  de- 

>  See  Appendix. 
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forineil  valvtis  or  weakenfd  walls.  Whatever  else  may  exist,  m 
wiser  for  it  unless  the  autopsy  eiiliglitoiis  us. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  disciiBsion  of  t«1vh- 
lar  lesions  and  their  results. 

Valvular  lesions  are  of  two  types : 

{a)  Thfj.w  which   proilu.'e  parti, il  obstruction  of  a  valve  orifice 
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(i)    Those  which    produce    leakage  through  a  valve  orifice  o 
prevent    its    closing    effectively  {^'regurgitation,"   "ijww 
"  incompetency  "). 
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Stenosis  results  always  from  the  stifCeJiiiig,  thick<^uing,  and  con- 
traction ot  a  valve. 

Regurgitation,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  tlie  result  either  of — 
(a)  IJefomiity  of  a  valve,  or 
(6)  Weakening  of  the  lieart  muscle. 

The  mitral  and  tiicuspid  orilices  are  closed  not  aimply  by  the 
■;8liutting  of  their  valves,  but  also  iu  part  by  the  sphincter-like 


irculai-  fibres  of  the  heai-t  wall  (see  Fig.  117)  ami  i.i.i- 
the  papillary  musc'lcs  (Fig.  118). 
In  birds  the  tricuspid  orifice  has  no  valve  and  is  closed  wholly 
Jty  the  muscular  sphincter  of  the  heart  «al]. 

In  conditions  of  very  acute  cardiac  failure,  such  as  may  occur 
after  a  hard  mn,  the  papillary  muscles  are  iu  all  probability  relaxed, 
so  that  the  "alve-flaps  swing  back  iutu  the  auricle  and  permit  regur- 
gitation of  blood  from  the  vertiicle. 
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Valvular  incompetence,  then,  differs  from  valvular  obstruction 
ill  that  the  latter  always  involves  deformity  and  stiffening  of  valves, 
while  incompetence  or  leakage  is  often  the  result  of  deficient  mus- 
cular action  on  tlie  part  of  the  heart  wall.  An  osbtructed  valve  is 
almost  always  leaky  as  well,  since  the  same  deformities  which  pre- 
vent a  valve  from  opening  usually  prevent  its  closure ;  but  this  rule 
does  not  work  backward.  A  leaky  valve  is  often  not  obstructed. 
It  is  leaky  but  not  osbtructed  if  the  valve  curtain  has  been  practi- 
cally destroyed  by  endocarditis;  or,  again,  it  is  leaky  but  not  ob- 
structed if  the  leak  represents  muscular  weakening  of  the  mitral 
sphincter  or  of  the  papillary  muscles.  Pure  stenosis  is  very  rare. 
Pure  regurgitation  is  very  common,  especially  at  the  mitral. 

When  valves  are  so  deformed  that  their  orifice  is  both  leaky  and 
obstructed,  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  "combined''  or  "double" 
valve  lesion. 

Since  valvular  lesions  are  recognized  largely  by  their  resuitSf 
first  upon  the  walls  of  the  heart  itself  and  then  upon  the  other 
organs  of  the  body,  it  seems  best  to  give  some  account  of  these 
results  before  passing  on  to  the  description  of  the  individual  le- 
sions in  the  heart  itself. 

The  results  of  vah^ilar  lesions  are  first  conservative  and  latex 
destructive.     The  conservative  results  are  known  as: 

27ie  establishment  of  compensation  through  hypertrophy. 

The  destructive  or  degenerative  results  are  known  as : 

The  failure  of  cojnpensatloji  through  (or  without)  dilatation 

I  shall  consider,  then, 

(a)  The  establishment  and  the  failure  of  compensation. 

(l))  Cardiac  hypertrophy. 

(c)  Cardiac  dilatation. 

ESTABLISHMENT     AND     FAILURE    OF     COMPENSATION     IN 
VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE   HEART. 

We  may  discriminate  three  periods  in  the  progress  of  a  case  ol 

valvular  heart  disease : 
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(1)  The  period  before  the  establishment  of  compensation. 

(2)  The  period  of  compensation. 

(S)  The  period  of  failing  or  ruptured  compensation. 

(1)    Compensation  Not  Yet  Established. 

In  most  cases  of  acute  valvular  endocarditis^  whether  of  the 
relatively  benign  or  of  the  malignant  type,  there  is  a  time  when 
the  lesion  is  perfectly  recognizable  despite  the  fact  that  compensa- 
tory hypertrophy  has  not  yet  occurred.  In  some  cases  this  period 
may  last  for  months ;  the  heart  is  not  enlarged,  there  is  no  accentu- 
ation of  either  second  sound  at  the  base,  there  is  no  venous  stasis, 
and  our  diagnosis  must  rest  solely  upon  the  presence  and  character- 
istics of  the  murmur.  For  example,  in  early  cases  of  mitral  regur- 
gitation due  to  chorea  or  rheumatism,  the  disease  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  presence  of  a  loud  musical  murmur  heard  in  the  back 
as  well  as  at  the  apex  and  in  the  axilla.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
aortic  regurgitation  occurring  in  young  people  as  a  complication  of 
rheumatic  fever,  liiere  may  be  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  valve 
lesion  except  the  characteristic  diastolic  murmur.  In  most  text- 
books of  physical  diagnosis  I  think  too  little  attention  is  given  to 
this  stage  of  the  disease. 

(2)  The  Period  of  Compensation. 

Valvular  disease  would,  however,  soon  prove  fatal  were  it  not 
for  the  occurrence  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  walls. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  heart  contracts  as  a  single  muscle,  and  in- 
creases the  size  of  all  its  walls  in  response  to  the  demand  for  in- 
creased work ;  but  as  a  rule  the  hypertrophy  affects  especially  one 
ventricle — that  ventricle,  namely,  upon  which  especially  demand  is 
made  for  increased  power  in  order  to  overcome  an  increased  resist- 
ance in  the  vascular  circuit  which  it  supplies  with  blood.  What- 
ever increases  the  resistance  in  the  limgs  brings  increased  work 
npon  the  right  ventricle ;  whatever  increases  the  resistance  in  the 
aorta  or  peripheral  arteries  increases  the  amount  of  work  which  the 
left  ventricle  must  do. 
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Now,  ;my  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  whether  obstruction  or 
leakage,  results  in  engorgement  of  the  lungs  with  blood,  and  hence 
demands  an  increased  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  right 
ventricle  in  order  to  force  the  blood  through  the  overcrowded  pul- 
monary vessels ;  lience  it  is  in  mitral  disease  that  we  find  the  great- 
est com])ensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  ob^dous  that  obstruction  at  the  aortic 
valves  or  in  the  i)erij)hei*al  arteries  (arterio-sclerosis)  demands  an 
increase  in  power  in  the  left  ventricle,  in  order  that  the  requisite 
amount  of  blood  may  l)e  forced  through  arteries  of  reduced  calibre, 
while  if  the  aortic  valve  is  so  diseased  that  a  part  of  the  blood 
thrown  into  the  aorta  by  the  left  ventricle  returns  into  that  ven- 
tricle, its  work  is  thereby  greatly  increased,  since  it  has  to  oontract 
upon  a  larger  volume  of  blood. 

In  response  to  these  demands  for  increased  work,  the  mnsculai 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  increases  in  thickness,  and  compensation  is 
thus  established  at  the  cost  of  an  increased  amount  of  work  on  the 
pai't  of  the  heart. ' 

(3)  Failure  of  Compensation, 

Sooner  or  later  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  heart,  handi- 
cai)i)e(l  as  it  is  by  a  l<*akage  or  obstruction  of  one  or  moi-e  valves, 
b(»conies  iiiia])le  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  needs  of 
the  circulation.  Failure  of  compensation  is  sometimes  associated 
with  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  weakening  of  its  walls.  Not  in- 
frecpieiitly  vvrnnvut  (ifff/rls  fif*\f<tiluiff  coinj/ensation^''  rrp resent  a 
jhirc-tijf  of  f/  ainiHildt'riiHj  vmlocnrdifis  as  the  accomjmmjiiiff  /euroct/- 
fosis  (with  or  ivithnut  ft-rer)  sfff/f/ests.  Tliis  is  especially  common  in 
children  but  occurs  also  in  young  adults.  Sometimes,  however, 
neither  mechanical  nor  infectious  changes  can  be  found.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  be,  the  result  of  ruptured  compensation  is  venous 
sfosis:  tliat  is,  (edema  or  dropsy  of  various  organs  appears.  If  the 
left  ventri(5le  is  esju'cially  weakened,  dropsy  appears  first  in  the 
legs,  on  account  (»f  the  influence  of  gravity,  soon  after  in  the  geni- 

'  Hoscnbacli  brink's  forward  cvidoiire  to  show  that  tlie  arteries,  the  lungs, 
and  other  organs  actively  assist  in  maintaining  compensatiou. 
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tals,  longSy  livery  and  the  serous  cavities.  Engorgement  of  the 
lungs  is  especially  marked  in  cases  of  mitral  disease  with  weakening 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  manifested  by  dyspnoea,  cyarosis, 
cough,  and  haemoptysis.  In  many  cases,  however,  dropsy  is  very 
irregularly  and  imaccountably  distributed,  and  does  not  follow  the 
roles  just  given.  In  pure  aortic  disease,  uncomplicated  by  leakage 
of  the  mitral  valve,  dropsy  is  a  relatively  late  symptom,  and  pre- 
cordial pain  (angina  pc^ctoris)  is  more  prominent. 

HYPERTROPHY   AND   DILATATION. 

Since  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  are  not  in  themselves 
diseases,  but  may  occur  in  any  disease  of  the  heart  (valvular  or 
parietal),  it  seems  best  to  give  some  account  of  them  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  recognized,  before  taking  up  sepa- 
rately the  different  lesions  with  which  they  are  associated. 


1.   Cardiac  HypeHrophy, 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  usually  due  to  the  following  causes : 

First  (and  most  frequent)  :  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  itself. 
Second:  Obstruction  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries 
owing  to  increase  of  arterial  resistance,  such  as  occurs  in  chronic 
nephritis  and  arterio-sclerosis.  Third :  Obsti-uetion  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  (emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the 
lung,  fibroid  phthisis).  Fourth:  Severe  and  prolonged  muscular 
exertion  (athlete's  heart).  Fifth:   Adhi'ient  Pericardium. 

In  valvular  disease  the  greatest  degree  of  hypertrophy  is  to  be 
seen  usually  in  relatively  young  persons,  and  especially  when  the 
advance  of  the  lesion  is  not  very  rapid. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  valvular  disease  is  also  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  muscular  work  done  by  the  patient,  by  the  de- 
gree of  vascular  tension,  and  by  the  treatment.  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  of  hypertrophy,  from  whatever  cause,  both  sides  of  the 
heart  are  affected,  but  we  may  distinguish  cases  in  which  one  or  the 
other  ventricle  is  predominantly  affected. 
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(1)   Cardiac  hypertrophy  affecting  especiaUy  the  hft  ventricle, 

(a)  The  apex  impulse  is  usually  lower  than  normal,  often  in 
the  sixth  space,  occasionally  in  the  seventh  or  eighth.*  It  is  also 
farther  to  the  left  than  nonnal,  but  far  less  so  than  in  cases  in 
whicli  the  hypertrophy  affects  especially  the  right  ventricle.  The 
area  of  visible  pulsation  is  usually  increased,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  chest  wall  may  be  seen  to  move  with  each  systole  of  the 
heart,  while  frequently  there  is  a  systolic  retraction  of  the  inter- 
spaces in  place  of  a  systolic  impulse. 

(b)  Palpation  confirms  the  results  of  inspection  and  shows  us 
also  that  the  a])ex  impulse  is  unusually  powerful.  Percussion 
shows  in  many  cases  that  the  cardiac  dulness  is  more  intense  and 
its  area  increased  downward  and  to  a  lesser  extent  toward  the  left.' 

(c)  If  we  listen  in  the  region  of  the  maximum  cardiac  impulse, 
we  generally  hear  an  unusually  long  and  low-pitched  first  soimd, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  of  a  greater  intensity  than  normal.  A 
very  loud  first  sound  is  nnich  more  characteristic  of  a  cardiac  weak- 
ness or  neurosis  than  of  pure  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  second  sound  at  the  apex  (the  aortic  second  sound  trans- 
mitted) is  usually  much  louder  and  sharper  than  usual.  Ausculta- 
tion in  the  aortic  area  shows  that  the  second  sound  at  that  point  is 
loud  and  ringing  in  character.  Not  infrequently  the  peripheral  ar- 
teries (the  sul)elavians,  brachials,  carotids,  radials,  and  femorals) 
may  be  seen  to  pulsate  with  each  systole  of  the  heart.  This  sign  is 
most  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricles which  are  due  to  aortic  regurgitation,  but  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  disease  and  may  be  repeatedly  observed  when  the 
cardiac  hy[)crtrophy  is  due  to  nephritis  or  muscular  work.  I  have 
frecpiently  observed  it  in  healthy  athletes,  (d)  Peripheral  blood 
l)rcssure  is  increased  (see  above,  p.  Ill), 

The  radial  i)ulse  wave  lias  no  constant  characteristics,  but  de- 

'  This  is  due  partly  to  a  stretching  of  the  aorta,  produced  by  the  increased 
Weight  of  the  lieart. 

''  Post  mortem  enliirged  left  ventricle  is  often  found  despite  the  absence  of 
the  above  signs  in  life  because  it  extends  backward  out  of  our  reach. 
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pends  rather  upon  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  hypei-trophy 
than  upon  the  hypertrophy  itself. 

(2)   Cardiac  Hypertrophy  Affecting  E^j^ecially  the  Right  Ventricle. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  en- 
largement of  the  right  ventricle  than  of  the  left.  Practically  we 
have  but  two  reliable  physical  signs : 

(a)  Increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart,  as  shown 
by  the  position  of  the  apex  impulse  and  by  percussion  of  the  right 
and  left  borders  of  the  heart ;  and 

(6)  Accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  soimd,  which  is  often 
palpable  as  well  as  audible. 

The  apex  beat  is  displaced  both  to  the  left  and  downward,  hxU 
especially  to  the  left.     In  cases  of  long-standing  mitral  disease,  the 
cardiac  impulse  may  be  felt  in  mid-axilla,  several  inches  outside  the 
nipple,  and  yet  not  lower  down  than  the  sixth  intercostal  space. 
In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  (i.6?.,  when  the  right  auricle  is  en- 
gorged), an  increased  area  of  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum 
may  be  demonstrated.     Accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound, 
is  almost  invariably  present  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
though  it  is  not  peculiar  to  that  condition.     It  may  be  heard,  for 
example,  in  cases  of  pneumonia  when  no  such  hypertrophy  is  pres- 
ent, but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  cardiac  disease  we  may 
infer  the  presence  and  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  from  the  presence  of  a  gi'eater  or  lesser  ac- 
centuation of  the  pulmonic  second  sound.     The  radial  pulse  shows 
nothing  characteristic  of  tliis  type  of  hypertrophy. 

Epigastric  pulsation  gives  us  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  despite  contrary  statements  in 
many  text-books.  Such  pulsation  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  per- 
sons with  normal  hearts,  and  i^  frequently  absent  when  the  right 
ventricle  is  obviously  hypertrophied.  It  is  perhaps  most  often  due 
to  an  unusually  low  position  of  the  whole  heart. 
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(1)  Acute  DiUitiitlun. — Iin mediately  after  severe  muatulai  esei- 
tion,  as,  for  exsiinplp,  at  the  finish  of  a  boat  race,  or  of  a  two-mili' 
run  {espeuially  in  jieraoiia  not  properly  traineii*,  an  acnte  cardiac 
dilatation  is  said  to  oc<^nr,  and  in  debilitated  or  ]>ooi'Iy  Dounstied 
subjects  such  on  ac^ute  dilatation  may  be  sei'ionei  or  even  fatal  in  its 
results.     I  have  never  seen  tbis  in  healthy  persona, 

(2)  Chronic  dilatation  comes  on  gradually  as  »  result  of  nln' 
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lar  disease  or  other  cause,  and  gives  rise  to  practically  the  same 
physical  signs  as  those  of  acute  dilatation,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  as  regards  the  accompanying  physical  iihenomena  aud  the 
.  prognosis.  Briefly  stated,  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  he&rt, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  are  : 

(a)  Feebleness  anil  irreffula'nty  of  the  apes  impulse  and  of  tiie 
radial  impulse,  (t)  enlartjevietit  of  the  heart,  as  indicated  by  inspec- 
tion, palpation,  and  percussion,  and  (sometimes)  (e)  murmurs  indi 
cative  of  stretching  of  one  or  another  of  the  valvular  orifices. 
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I>ilatation  of  the  Left   Ventricle. 

Inspection  shows  little  that  is  not  better  brought  out  by  palpa- 
tion. Palpation  reveals  a  "  Happing  "  cardiac  impulse,  or  a  vague 
shock  displaced  both  downward  and  to  the  left  and  diffused  over 
an  abnormally  large  area  of  the  chest  wall.  Percussion  verifies 
the  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and  sometimes  shows  an  unusu- 
ally blunt  or  rounded  outline  at  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

On  auscultation,  the  first  sound  is  usua^y  very  short  and  sharpy 
but  not  feeble  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  murmur.  In  case  the 
mitral  orifice  is  so  stretched  as  to  render  the  valve  incompetent,  or 
in  case  the  muscles  of  the  heart  ai-e  so  fatigued  and  weakened  that 
tliey  do  not  assist  in  closing  the  mitral  orifice,  a  systolic  murmur  is 
to  be  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  This  murmur  is  transmitted 
to  the  axilla  and  back,  but  does  not  usually  replace  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart.  The  aoi-tic  second  sound,  as  heard  in  the  aoi-tic  area 
and  at  the  apex,  is  feeble. 

I>Uatation  of  the  right  ventrirJe  of  the  lieart  is  manifested  by  an 
increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  duhiess  to  tin*  right  of  tlie  sternum 
(corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  right  auricle),  by  feebleness  of 
the  pulmonic  second  sound  together  with  signs  of  congestion  and 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  often  by  a  systolic  murnuir  at  tlie 
tricuspid  valve;  i.e  ,  at  or  near  the  root  of  tlie  ensiform  cartilage. 
When  this  latter  event  occurs,  one  may  liavo  also  systolic  pulsation 
in  the  jugular  veins  and  in  the  liver  (see  below,  p.  248). 

Incases  of  acute  dilatation,  such  as  occur  in  infectious  fevers  or 
in  chronic  latent  myocardial  disease,  there  is  often  to  be  heard  a 
systolic  murmur  loudest  in  the  pulmonary  area  and  due  very  possi- 
bly to  a  dilatation  of  the  conns  arteriosus. 

The  diagnosis  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  seldom  rests  entirely 
upon  .physical  signs  referable  to  the  heart  itself.  In  acute  cases 
oar  diagnosis  is  materially  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
"vrliich  is  often  tolerably  obvious.  In  chronic  cases  the  best  evi- 
dence of  dilatation  is  often  that  furnished  by  the  venous  stasis 
irhich  results  from  it. 

14 
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(4)  CHRONIC  VALVULAR  DISEASE. 
I.   MiTUAL  Kegukgitatiox. 

Tlie  commonest  and  probably  one  of  tlie  least  serious  of  valvulat 
losioiis   is  incompetency  of  the  mitral.     It  results  in  most  caM"^ 
from  tlie  shortening,  stiffening,  and  thickenuig  of  the  valve  ]>t«>- 
(liuvil  by  rlieumatic  endocaixlitis  in  early  life.     It  is  the  lesion  pies- 
cut  in  most  cases  of  chorea  (see  Figs.  120  and  121). 

Temporary  and  curable  mitral  regurgitation  may  result  from 
weakening  of  the  heart  musclci  which  normally  assists  in  rinsing 
the  mitral  orifice  through  the  sphincter-like  contraction  of  its  cir 
cular  fibres. 

(hvat  muscular  fatiguei  such  as  is  produced  by  a  hard  lK>al 
racM»,  may  result  in  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  mitral  sphincter 
or  of  the  papillary  muscles  suilicieut  to  allow  of  genuine  but  tem- 
porary and  curable  ix^gurgitatiou  through  the  mitral  orifice.     In 
conditions  of  profound  nervous  debility,  excitement,  or  exhaustion, 
similar  weakening  of  the  cardiac  muscles  may  allow  of  a  leakage 
througli  the  mitral,  which  ceases  with  the  removal  of  its  cause. 
Stress  has  been  laid  upon  these  points  by  Prince,  and  recently  by 
Arnold. 

antral  insufficiency  duo  to  stretching  of  the  ring  into  which  the 
valve  is  inserted  occurs  not  unfrequently  as  a  result  of  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is  commonly  known  as  relative  insuffirirn^y 
of  the  initial  valve.  The  valve  orifice  can  enlarge,  the  valve  can- 
not, and  licnce  its  curtains  ai*e  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  dilated  ori- 
fice. This  type  of  mitral  insufficiency  frequently  results  fi-om 
aortic  regurgitation  with  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  which 
that  lesion  produces,  or  from  myocarditis,  which  weakens  the  heart 
wall  until  it  dilab'S  and  widens  the  mitral  orifice. 

The  resft/fs  of  any  form  of  mitral  leakage  occur  in  this  order: 

1.  DUdiathni  or  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle j  which  has  to 
receive  blood  both  from  the  lungs  and  through  the  leaky  mitral 
from  the  left  ventricle. 

2.  The  ovei-filled  left  auricle  cannot  receive  the  blood  from  the 
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?s  as  readily  as  it  should;  hence  the  blood  "bacts  up"  in  the 
!b  and  thereby  increases  tlie  work  which  the  right  ventricle 
it  do  in  order  to  force  the  blood  through  them.  Thus  result 
'ma  of  the  lungs,  an  J— 


i;]Dsod ;  blood  flowiDff  Uirough  tbe  open 
sbDW  tbe  FuireDl  Howl  an 
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(3)  Hy^pertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  in 
turn  becomes  sooner  or  later  overcrowded  so  that  the  tricuspid 
valve  gives  ^vay  and  tricuspid  leakage  occurs. 

(4)  The  capacity  for  hypertrophy  possessed  by  the  right  auricle 
is  soon  exhausted,  and  we  get  then — 

(5)  General  venous  stasis,  which  shows  itself  first  as  venous 
pulsation  in  the  jugulars  and  in  the  liver  and  later  in  the  tissues 
drained  by  the  portal  and  peripheral  veins.  This  venous  stasis  in- 
creases the  work  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  so  we  get — 

(G)  Hifpertrophy  and  diUUatUm  of  tlie  left  ventricle.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  is  also  produced  by  the  increased  work 
necessary  to  maintain  some  vestige  of  sphincter  action  at  the  leakj 
mitral  orifice,  as  well  as  by  the  labor  of  contracting  upon  the  extra 
quantity  of  blood  delivered  to  it  by  the  enlarged  left  auricle. 

At  last  the  circle  is  complete.  Every  chamber  in  the  heart  is 
enlarged,  oven-worked,  and  failure  is  imminent. 

Returning  now  to  the  signs  of  mitral  regurgitation,  we  shall  find 
it  most  convenient  to  consider  first  the  type  of  regurgitation  pro- 
duced by  rheumatism  and  resulting  in  thickening,  stiffening,  and 
retraction  of  the  valve. 

Physical  Signs. 

{a)  First  Stage — Prior  to  the  Establishment  of  Compensation, 

We  1  live  but  one  characteristic  physical  sign : 

A  8}  stolic  murmur  heard  loudest  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  trans- 
mitted to  tli(»  back  (below  or  inside  the  left  scapula)  and  to  the  left 
axilla.  The  murmur  is  not  infrequently  musical  in  character,  and 
when  til  is  is  the  case  diagnosis  is  much  easier.  Systolic  mj^sical 
murmurs  so  transmitted  do  not  occur  without  valvular  leakage. 
Kosenlxich  believes  that  adherent  pericardium  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing such  a  murmur,  but  only,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  in  case 
there  is  a  genuine  mitral  leakage  due  to  the  embarrassing  embrace 
of  the  pericardium  which  prevents  the  mitral  orifice  from  closing. 

"Functional"  or  "hjemic"  murmurs  are  rarely  heard  in  the 
back,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  have  a  musical  quality. 
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Cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  are  not  very  often  seen  at  tliis 
stage,  but  in  acute  endocarditis  after  the  fever  and  anaemia  have 
subsided,  or  in  chorea,  such  a  murmur  may  exist  for  days  or  weeks 
before  any  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  or  any  en- 
largement of  the  heart  appears.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
yerifying  the  diagnosis  at  autopsy  in  two  such  cases. 

(6)  Second  Stage — Compensation  Established, 

As  long  as  compensation  remains  perfect,  the  only  evidence  of 
regurgitation  may  be  that  obtained  by  auscultation,  and  I  shall 
accordingly  begin  with  this  rather  than  in  the  traditional  way  with 
inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion. 

The  distinguishing  auscultatory  phenomena  in  cases  of  well- 
compensated  mitral  insufficiency  are : 

(a)  A  systolic  murmur  whose  maximum  intensity  is  at  or  near 
the  apex  impulse  of  the  heart,  but  which  is  also  to  be  heard  in  the 
left  axilla  and  in  the  back  below  or  inside  the  angle  of  the  left 
scapula  (so  far  the  signs  ai'c  those  of  the  first  stage,  above  de- 
scribed). 

(h)  A  pathological  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound. 

This  is  the  minimum  of  evidence  upon  which  it  is  justifiable  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  compensated  mitral  regurgitation.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  our  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  additional  data: 

(c)  Enlargement  of  the  heart  as  shown  by  inspection,  palpation, 
and  percussion. 

The  pulse  in  well-compensated  cases  shows  no  considerable 
abnormality.  When  compensation  begins  to  fail,  or  sometimes  be- 
fore that  time,  the  most  characteristic  thing  about  the  pulse  is  its 
marked  irregularity  both  in  force  and  rhythm.  Such  irregularity 
is  at  once  more  common  and  less  serious  in  mitral  disease  than  in 
that  of  any  other  valve  ;  it  may  continue  for  years  and  be  compat- 
ible with  yeiy  tolerable  health. 
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Betuming  now  to  the  details  of  the  sketch  just  giveiii  we  will 
take  up  first— 

(a)  The  Murmur. — In  children  the  murmur  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion may  be  among  the  loudest  of  all  murmurs  to  be  heard  in  val- 
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Fig.  123.— Diagram  to  Itepresent  Systolic  Mitral  Murmur.  Tbe  heavy  Hoes  repment  tb«  nonnal 
cardiac  sounds  and  the  light  lines  the  murmur,  which  In  this  case  does  not  replace  tbe  lint 
sound  and  "  tapers  ^*  off  characteristically  at  the  end. 

vular  disease,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  lesion  is 
a  veiy  severe  one.  A  murmur  which  grows  louder  under  observa- 
tion in  a  well-compensated  valvular  lesion  may  mean  an  advance  of 
the  disease,  but  if  the  case  is  first  seen  after  compensation  has 
failed  a  faint,  variable  whifiF  in  the  mitral  area  may  mean  the  se- 
verest t}q)e  of  lesion.  As  the  patient  improves  under  the  influence 
of  rest  and  cardiac  tonics,  such  a  murmur  may  grow  very  much 
louder,  or  a  murmur  previously  inaudible  may  appear. 

The  length  of  tlio  murmur  varies  a  great  deal  in  different  cases 
and  is  not  of  any  great  practical  importance.  It  rarely  ends 
abruptly,  but  usually  "  tails  off ''  at  the  end  of  systole  (see  Fig.  122). 
Musical  murmurs  are  heard  more  often  in  mitral  regurgitation  than 
in  any  other  valve  lesion,  but  the  musical  quality  rarely  lasts 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  murmur,  contrasting  in  this 
respect  with  musical  murmurs  produced  at  the  aortic  valve.     The 
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Fio.  133.— Systolic  Mitral  Murmur  Replacing  the  First  Sound  of  the  Heart. 


first  sound  of  the  lieai-t  may  or  may  not  be  replaced  by  the  murmur 
(see  Fig.  123).  When  the  sound  persists  and  is  heard  either  with 
or  before  the  murmur,  one  can  infer  that  the  lesion  is  relatively 
slight  in  comparison  with  cases  in  which  the  first  sound  is  wholly 
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obliterated.  Post-tyUoKc  or  late  ti/stotio  mummre,  which  are  occa- 
sionally heard  in  mitral  regurgitation,  are  said  to  poiiit  to  a  rela- 
tively slight  amount  of  disease  in  the  valve  (see  Fig.  122).    Rosen- 
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bach  claims  that  the  late  systolic  mnrmur  in  always  due  to  organio 
disease  of  the  valves  and  never  occurs  as  a  functional  murmur. 

^Mien  compensation  fails,  the  murmur  may  altogether  disappear 
for  a  time,  and  if  the  patient  is  then  seen  for  the  first  time  and 
dies  without  rallying  under  treatment,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
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Tia.  IS.— Mitral  ReRuiyllatloa.   TlM  murmur  !■  beard 


make  the  diagnosis.    The  very  worst  cases,  then,  are  those  in  which 
tfaere  is  no  murmur  at  all. 

The  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  conducted  in  all  directions, 
bot  especially  toward  the  axilla  and  to  the  back  (not  around  the 
ehest,  but  directly).     In  the  latter  situation  it  is  usually  louder 
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than  it  is  in  mid-ftzilU,  and  occasionally  it  is  heard  as  loadlv  in  tbe 
Ijoi-k  as  anywhere  else.  This  is  do  doubt  owing  to  the  pontion  of 
the  It^ft  auricle  (see  Figs.  125  and  126). 

(bt  Xitet  compensation  is  established  and  as  long  as  it  lasts  an 
arfenlu'tli-n  of  the pultaonie  ttfond  Mund  is  almost  inyariably  to 
be  made  out,  and  may  be  so  marked  that  wo  can  feel  and  see  it,  M 
well  as  hear  it.  Xot  infrequently  one  can  also  see  and  feel  the 
pulsation  of  the  oonua  arteriosus — not  the  left  auricle— in  the  second 
and  third  left  intercostal  space.     (It  may  be  well  to  mention  again 
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here  that  by  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  one  does 
not  mean  merely  that  it  is  louder  or  sharper  in  quality  than  the 
aortic  second  sound,  amce  this  is  true  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
in  healthy  individuals  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Pathological  ac- 
ceutuatioL  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  means  a  greater  intemitij 
of  the  smind  thnn  we  hare  a  right  to  expert  at  the  age  of  the  Individ- 
jiiil  in  q  II ration.')  Occasionally  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  redu- 
plicated, but  as  a  rale  this  points  to  an  accompanying  stenosis  of 
the  mitral  valvi'.  At  ih--  apex  the  second  sound  ((.»■.,  the  trans- 
mitted a()tti<^  Hei^)nd)  is  fci-blc  or  even  wanting  altogether,  owing 
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cO  the  relatively   small  amount  of  blood  "whicli  recoils  upon  the 
aortic  valves. 

(c)  Enlargement  of  the  hearty  and  more  especially  of  the  right 
Tcntricle,  is  generally  to  be  made  out,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
^<liis  enlargement  is  manifested  by  displacement  of  the  apex  impulse 
both  downward  and  toward  the  left,  but  more  especially  to  the 
left.  Percussion  confirms  the  results  of  inspection  and  palpation 
regarding  the  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  The  normal  sub- 
sternal dulness  is  increased  in  intensity,  and  we  can  sometimes 
demonstrate  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  toward  the  right  (see 
Fig.  123). 

In  cliildren  (in  whom  adhesive  pericarditis  often  complicates 
the  disease)  a  systolic  thrill  may  not  infrequently  be  felt  at  the 
apex,  and  the  precordia  may  be  bulged,  and  even  in  adults  such  a 
systolic  thrill  is  not  so  rare  as  some  writers  would  have  us  sup- 
pose. 

(d)  The  pulse,  as  said  above,  shows  nothing  characteristic  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease.  While  compensation  lasts,  there  is  usually 
nothing  abnormal  about  the  pulse,  although  it  may  be  somewhat 
irregular  in  force  and  rhythm,  and  may  be  weak  when  compared  to 
the  powerful  beat  at  the  apex  in  case  the  regurgitant  stream  is  a 
very  large  one.  Irregularity  at  this  period  is  less  common  in  pure 
mitral  regurgitation  than  in  cases  complicated  by  stenosis. 

(<?)  Third  Stage — Failinfj  Comjyensatwn. 

When  compensation  begins  to  fail,  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and 
irregular,  and  many  heart  beats  fail  to  reach  the  wrist,  but  there 
is  still  nothing  characteristic  about  the  pulse,  which  differs  in  no 
respect  from  that  of  any  case  of  cardiac  weakness  of  whatever 
nature. 

(e)  Evidence  of  venous  stasis^  first  in  the  lungs  and  later  in  the 
liver,  lower  extremities,  and  serous  cavities,  does  not  show  itself 
so  long  as  compensation  is  sufficient,  but  when  the  heart  begins  to 
fail  the  patient  begins  to  complain  not  only  of  palpitation  and  car- 
diac distress,  but  of  dyspncea,  orthopucea,  and  cough,  and  examina- 
tion  reveals  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  cyanosis  with  pulmo* 
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nary  oedema  manifested  by  crackling  rdles  at  the  base  of  the  lungs 
posteriorly,  and  possibly  also  by  haemoptysis  or  by  evidences  of 
hydrothorax  (see  below,  p.  330).     If  compensation  is  not  re-estab- 
lished, the  right  ventricle  dilates,  the  tricuspid  becomes  incompe- 
tent, the  liver  becomes  enlarged  and  tender,  dropsy  becomes  gen- 
eral, the  heart  and  pulse  become  more  and  more  rapid  and  irregular, 
the  heai-t  munuur  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  confusion  of 
short  vahailai'  sounds,  *^ gallop  rhythm^^  or  ^Ulelirinm  cordUj^^  often 
considerably  obscured  by  the  noisy,  labored  breathing  with  numer- 
ous moist  nlles.     In  a  patient  seen  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  con- 
dition diagnosis  may  be  impossible,  yet  mitral  disease  of  some  type 
may  usually  be  suspected,  since  murmurs  produced  at  tlie  aortic 
valve  are  not  so  apt  to  disappear  when  compensation  fails.    The 
n^ative  tricuspid  insufficiency  which  often  occurs  is  likely  to  mani- 
fest itself  by  au  enlargement  of  the  right  auricle,  sometimes  demon- 
strable l)y  percussion  and  later  by  venous  pulsation  in  the  neck  and 
in  the  liver. 

{(T)  Differential  Diagnosis, 

The  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  may  be  confused  with 

(1)  Tricus])id  regurgitation. 

(2)  Functional  murmurs. 

(3)  Stenosis  or  roughening  of  the  aortic  valves. 

(1)  Tlie  post-mortem  records  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hosi)ital  sliow  that  in  the  presence  of  a  murmur  due  to  mitral  re- 
gurgitation it  is  very  easy  to  fail  altogether  to  recognize  a  tricuspid 
regurgitant  munnur.  Only  5  out  of  29  cases  of  tricuspid  regurgi- 
tation found  at  autopsy  were  recognized  during  life.  Allbutt'S 
figures  from  Guy\s  Hospital  are  similar.  In  the  majority  of  these 
(^asos,  mitral  regurgitation  was  the  lesion  on  which  att<?ntion  was 
eonoentrat(Ml  during  the  x^atient's  life.  This  is  all  the  more  excus- 
able because  the  tricuspid  area  is  so  wide  and  uncertain.  Murmurs 
produced  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  are  sometimes  heard  with  maxi- 
mum intensity  just  inside  the  apex  impulse,  and  if  we  have  also  a 
mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  it  may  ^je  impossible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  distinguish  it  from  the  tricuspid  murmur.     Some- 
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times  the  two  are  of  different  pitch|  but  more  often  tricuspid  regur- 
gitation must  be  recognized  indirectly  if  at  all,  i.e.,  through  the 
evidence  given  by  venous  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  and  in  the 
liver.  Tricuspid  murmurs  are  not  transmitted  to  the  left  axilla 
and  do  not  cause  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  al- 
though they  are  compatible  with  such  accentuation.  They  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  murmurs  of  mitral  regurgitation  by  their 
different  seat  of  maximum  intensity,  possibly  by  a  difference  in 
pitch,  but  most  clearly  by  the  concomitant  phenomena  of  venous 
pulsation  above  mentioned. 

(2)  "  Functional "  murmurs  are  usually  systolic  and  may  have 
their  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  they  are  heard  best  over  the  pulmonic  valve  or 
just  inside  or  outside  the  apex  beat  (Potain).  They  are  faint  or 
inaudible  at  the  end  of  expiration,  and  are  more  influenced  by 
position  than  organic  murmurs  are.  In  the  upright  position  they 
are  often  very  faint.  They  are  rarely  transmitted  beyond  the 
precordia  and  are  imaccompanied  by  any  evidences  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  by  any  pathological  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic 
second  soimd,*  or  any  evidences  of  engorgement  of  the  limgs  or 
general  venous  system. 

(3)  Roughening  or  narrowing  of  the  aortic  valves  may  produce 
a  systolic  murmur  with  maximum  intensity  in  the  second  right  in- 
tercostal space,  but  this  murmur  is  not  infrequently  heard  all  over 
the  precordia  and  quite  plainly  at  the  apex,  so  that  it  may  simulate 
the  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation.  The  aortic  murmur  may  in- 
deed be  heard  more  plainly  at  the  apex  than  at  any  other  point  ex- 
cept the  second  right  intercostal  space,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
right  ventricle,  which  occupies  most  of  the  precordial  region  be- 
tween the  aortic  and  mitral  areas,  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  the 
propagation  of  certain  types  of  cardiac  murmurs.  Under  these 
circumstances  "o,  loud,  rough  aortic  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  chlorosis,  a  disease  in  which  functional 
mormiirs  are  especially  prone  to  occur,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  often 
smprisingly  loud,  owing  to  ft  retraction  of  the  left  lung,  which  uncovera  the 
root  of  the  pulmonic  artery. 
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apex  as  a  smooth  murmur  of  a  different  tone  "  (Broadbent).  Such 
a  murmur  is  not,  howcveri  likely  to  be  conducted  to  the  axilla  oi 
heard  beneath  the  left  scapula,  nor  to  be  accompanied  bj  accentua- 
tion of  the  pubnonic  second  sound  nor  evidences  of  engorgement 
of  the  lungs  and  general  venous  system. 

II.  Mitral  Stenosis. 

Narrowing  or  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  result  of  a  chronic  endocarditis  which  gradually  glues  to- 
gether the  two  flaps  of  the  valve  imtil  only  a  funnel-shaped  open- 
ing or  a  slit  like  a  buttonhole  is  left  see  Figs.  ( 127  and  128).  As  we 
examine  ])ost  mortem  the  tiny  slit  which  may  be  all  that  is  left  of 
the  mitral  orifice  in  a  ease  of  long  standuig,  it  is  difiicult  to  con- 
ceive how  sufiieient  blood  to  carry  on  the  needs  of  the  circulation 
eould  1h»  forced  through  such  an  insignificant  opening. 

Vsually  a  slow  and  gradually  developed  lesion,  mitral  stenosis 
often  rei)resents  the  later  stages  of  a  process  which  in  its  earlier 
phases  ])roduoeil  jiure  mitral  regurgitation.  By  some  observers  the 
advent  of  stenosis  is  regarded  as  representing  an  attempt  at  com- 
])ensation  for  a  reduction  of  the  previous  mitral  leakage.  Others 
eonsitlrr  that  the  stenosis  simply  mcreases  the  damage  which  the 
valve  lias  suffered. 

A  remarkable  fact  never  satisfactorily  explained  is  the  predilec- 
tion of  mitral  stenosis  for  the  female  sex.'  A  large  proportion  of 
the  eases — seventy-six  per  cent  in  my  series — occur  in  women. 

It  is  also  curious  that  so  many  cases  are  associated  with  pul- 
monarv  tuKuvulosis. 

Physical  Signs, 

Mitral  sU'uosis  may  exist  for  many  years  without  giving  rise  to 
any  ])liysical  signs  by  which  it  may  be  recognized,  and  even  after 
sijxns  have  l)egun  to  show  themselves  they  are  more  fleeting  and 
inconstant  than  in  any  other  valvular  lesion  of  the  heart.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  the  heart  may  appear  to  be  entirely  nor- 

»  Fenwick'a  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  sedentary  life  of  women  favors 
the  slow  aillu'sivo  inflainination  of  the  valve  and  its  curtains,  resulting  in 
KttMiosis.  does  not  seem  to  me  lo  be  satisfactory. 
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pussible  to  elicit  it  b;  au;  mauoauTre,  while  at  &e  third  visit  it  may 
be  easily  heard  agfun.  These  characterUtics  explua  to  a  oertun 
ext«>ut  the  iaut  that  differences  of  opinion  bo  often  arise  regarding 
the  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  that  out  of  forty-eight  cases  in 
which  tills  lesion  was  found  at  autopsy  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  only  twenty-three  were  lect^oized  during  life.  No  com- 
mon lesion  (with  the  exception  of  tricuspid  regurgitation)  has  been 
BO  frequently  overlooked  in  our  records. 

I  sliall  follow  Broadbent  in  dividing  the  symptoms  into  tiiree 
stages,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lesion  has  progressed. 


In  the  lirst  stage  iiispectioD  and  palpation  show  that  the  apex 
beat  is  little  if  at  all  displaced,  and  percussion  reveals  tio  inereasa 
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riiiili.li-  diiliieM;  there  is  often  local  tenderness  to  Iw 
lie  .ijn'x.  If  one  lays  the  hand  lightly  over  the  origin 
'ut.oiif  can  (loiicrally  feel  X\\%  piirrlnij prMyatolic  thrill 
i;ii:ii'ti'ii,-itici  of  this  disease,  nioie  common  indeed  than 
This  thrill  is  more  marked  in  the  second  stnge  of 
ut  oan  generally  lie  ajuneciated  even  in  the  first.  Il 
id  I'l'usi'S  aliruptly  with  tlie  very  sharp  iirst  sontid, 
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the  sudden  shock  of  which  may  be  appreei::>ted  even  by  palpation. 
The  thrill  is  sometimes  palpable  even  when  no  murmur  can  be 
heard,  and  often  the  thrill  is  transmitted  tc-  the  axilla  when  the 
murmur  is  confined  to  the  apex  region.  On  auscultation  one 
heai-s,  especially  after  the  patient  has  been  exerting  himself,  and 
jmrticularly  if  he  leans  forward  and  to  the  left,  a  shoi^  low-pitched 
rumble  or  roil  immediately  pre^cedinff  the  systole  and  increasing 
in  intensity  as  it  approaches  the  first  sound.  At  this  stage  of 
the  disease  the  second  sound  can  still  be  heard  at  the  apex.  The 
first  sound  is  very  sharply  accented  or  snapping,  and  commimi- 
cates  a  very  decided  shock  to  the  ear  when  a  rigid  stethoscope 
is  used.  As  a  rule,  the  murmur  is  closely  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  apex  boat  and  not  transmitted  any  considerable  distance  in 
any  direction.     I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  was  to  be  heai-d  only 
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Fig.  130.— Tbe  Murmur  of  Mitral  stenosis— First  stage.  Tbepla«eof  the  murmur  and  Its  cres- 
cendo character  are  Indicated  by  the  positloo  of  the  light  lines  Just  before  the  flrst  sound 
and  by  their  increasing  length. 

over  an  area  the  size  of  a  half-dollar.'  Very  characteristic  of  mi- 
tral stenosis  is  a  prolongation  of  the  diastolic  pause  so  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  second  sound  of  one  cycle  and  the  first  sound  of  the 
next  is  unduly  long.  The  pidmonlc  second  sound  is  accented  and 
sometimes  reduplicated  ("double-shock  sound" — Sansom)  at  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  this  doubling  is  much  more  frequent  later.^ 
Irregularity  of  the  heart  beat  both  in  force  and  rhythm  is  very 
frequently  present  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection.  The 
heart  may  be  regular  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  slight  exer- 
tion is  often  sufficient  to  produce  marked  irregularity. 

1  It  may,  however,  be  widely  transmitted  to  the  left  axilla  and  audible  in 
the  back  or  even  over  the  whole  of  the  left  chest,  especially  when  the  stenosis 
is  combined  with  regurgitation. 

'  This  is  the  opinion  of  most  observers.  Sansom  states  that  the  ''double* 
shock  sound  "  may  precede  a^l  other  evidences  of  mitral  stenosis. 
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In  the  second  stage  the  murmur  and  thrill  are  usually  longer  and 
may  occupy  th  whole  of  diastole,  beginning  with  considerable  in- 
tensity just  after  the  reduplicated  second  sound,  quickly  diminish- 
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Fig.  131.— Type  of  Prmystolic  Mnnnur  Often  HeaM  in  tLe  Seoond  8ta^  of  Mttnl 
Here  Uie  uiumiur  fllU  tbe  whole  of  diastole,  with  a  gndual  Increaae  of  Intmil^ 
proacheH  Uie  flnt  aouixL   No  seoond  sound  Is  audible  at  the  apex. 


as  It  ip* 


ing  until  it  is  barely  audible,  and  then  again  increasing  with  a 
steady  cix'scendo  up  to  the  first  sound  of  the  next  cycle/  These 
clianges  may  be  graphically  represented  as  in  Figs.  130  and  131.  Dia- 
stole is  now  still  moi-e  prolonged,  so  that  the  characteristic  rhythm 
of  this  lesion  is  even  niore  marked  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease.  In  many  eases  at  this  stage  n'^  second  sound  is  to  be  heard 
at  all  at  the  ai)ex,  although  at  the  pulmonic  orifice  it  is  loud  and 
almost  invariably  double.  (This  is  ,ne  of  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  second  sound  which  we  usually  hear  at  the  apex  is  the 
transmitted  aortic  second  sound.     In  mitral  disease  the  aortic  valves 
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Fio.  132.— Ty|K'  «if  PresystoUr  Muriiuir  Soiuenmea  Heard  in  Ihe  8ecnndSt«ir»*<>f  Mitral  Stenosis. 
There  is  a  double  cresceudo.    The  seouud  suuDd  seems  reduplicau*d. 

shut  feebly  owing  to  the  relatively  small  amount  of  blood  that  is 
thrown  into  the  aorta.) 

At  this  .jtage  of  tlie  disease  enlargement  of  the  heart  begins  to 
make  itself  manifest.     Tli    apex  impulse  is  displaced  to  the  left — 

'  Rarely  oiio  finds  a  crescendo  in  the  middle  of  a  long  presystolic  roll  with 
a  diminuendo  as  it  approrx^hes  tbe  first  sound. 
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sometimes  as  far  as  the  mid-axillary  line,  and  oftien  descends  to 
the  sixth  interspace.  Occasionally  the  cardiac  dulness  is  increased 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

The  instability  and  fleeting  character  of  the  murmur  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  disease  are  much  less  marked  in  this,  the  second 
stage.  The  flrst  sound  at  the  apex  still  retains  its  sharp,  thump- 
ing quality,  and  is  often  audible  without  tJiA  mtirmur  in  the  back. 

The  irregularity  of  the  heart  is  generally  greater  at  this  stage 
than  in  the  earlier  one. 

in. 

The  third  stage  of  the  affection  is  marked  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  characteristic  mui-mur,  and  is  generally  e^nichronous  with 
the  development  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.  The  right  ventricle 
becomes  dilated  sometimes  very  markedly.  Indeed,  it  may  produce 
a  visible  pulsating  tumor  below  the  left  costal  border  and  be  mis- 
taken for  cardiac  aneurism  (Osier).  The  snapping  first  sound  and 
the  "double-shock"  sound  usually  remain  audible,  but  the  latter 
may  be  absent  altogether.  Diagnosis  in  this  stage  rests  largely  upon 
the  peculiar  snapping  character  of  the  first  sound,  together  with  tlie 
prolongation  of  diastole  and  the  very  great  iiTegularity  of  the  heart, 
both  in  force  and  rhythm.  At  times  a  presystolic  thrill  may  be 
felt  even  when  no  murmur  is  to  be  heard. 

The  pulse  shows  nothing  characteristic  in  many  cases  except 
that  early  and  persistent  irregularity  which  has  been  already  al- 
luded to.  In  other  cases  the  wave  is  low,  long,  easily  compressed, 
but  quite  perceptible  between  beats ;  but  for  the  lack  of  sufficient 
power  in  the  cardiac  contractions  the  pulse  would  be  one  of  high 
tension. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  irregularity  of  the  pulse  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  and  sometimes  presents  an  amazing  contrast 
with  the  relatively  good  general  .condition  of  the  circulation.  Even 
when  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  beats  reach  the  wrist,  the  patient 
may  be  able  to  attend  to  light  work  and  feel  very  well  Such  cases 
make  us  feel  as  if  a  pulse  were  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity. 

Under  the  influence  of  digitalis  the  pulse  is  especially  apt  to 
15 
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assume  the  bigeminal  iype  in  mitral  stenosis.  Every  other  beat  ii 
then  so  abortive  that  it  fails  to  send  a  wave  to  the  wrist,  and  the 
weak  beat  is  succeeded  by  a  pause.  According  to  Broadbeut  the 
weak  beat  corresponds  to  an  abortive  contraction  of  tlie  left  ven- 
tricle accompanied  by  a  normal  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle, 
so  that  for  each  two  strong  beats  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  we 
have  one  strong  and  one  weak  beat  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart 

Mitral  stenosis  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  combined  with 
mitral  regurgitation,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  signs  of  regur- 
gitation are  so  much  more  prominent  than  those  of  stenosis  that 
the  lattt*r  escape  observation  altogether,  especially  in  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  typical  presystolic  roll  has  disap- 
poaivd.  In  s\i(*h  cases  combined  stenosis  and  regurgitation  is  to  be 
distingiiislied  from  pure  regurgitation  by  tlie  sharpness  of  the  first 
sound,  wliieh  would  be  very  unusual  at  this  stage  of  a  case  of  pure 
mitral  regurgitation.  Tlie  presence  of  reduplicated  second  sound,  a 
"  doubk'-sliock  sound  "  at  the  outset  of  the  prolonged  diastolic  pause, 
and  of  great  irregularity  in  force  and  rhythm,  is  further  suggestive 
of  mitral  stenosis. 

antral  stenosis  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  haemoptysis,  with  en- 
gorgement of  tlie  liver  and  ascites,  and  especially  with  arterial  em- 
bolism. No  otJier  valve  lesion  is  so  frequently  faiifid  associnied 
wii/i  nnhnlism.  The  lungs  are  generally  very  voluminous,  and 
may  therefore  mask  an  increase  in  area  or  intensity  of  the  cardiac 
duluess. 

Differential  Diagnosis. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  a  double 
l(»sic)n  at  the  mitral  valve  from  a  simple  mitral  regurgitation  (see 

above,  j).  215)- 

Otlu»r  murmurs  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  murmur  of  mi- 
tral stenosis  are : 

((/)  The  Austin  Flint  murmur. 

(/>)  The  murmur  of  tricuspid  stenosis. 

(r)  A  rumbling  murmur  sometimes  heard  in  children,  after 
attack  of  pericarditis. 
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(a)  The  Austin  Flint  murmur. 

In  1862  Austin  Flint  studied  two  cases  in  which  during  life  a 
typical  presystolic  roll  was  audible  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  yet  in 
which  post  mortem  the  mitral  valve  proved  to  be  perfectly  normal, 
and  the  only  lesion  present  was  aortic  insufficiency.  This  observation 
has  since  been  verified  by  Osier,  Bramwell,  Gairdner,  and  other  com- 
petent observers.  At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  we  have 
had  seven  such  cases  with  autopsy.  Yet,  despite  repeated  confir- 
mation, Flint's  observation  has  remained  for  nearly  forty  years  un- 
known to  physicians  at  large.  Its  importance  is  this :  Given  a  case 
of  aortic  regurgitation — a  presystolic  murmur  at  the  apex  does  not 
necessarily  mean  stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve  even  though  the  mur- 
mur has  the  typical  rolling  quality  and  is  accompanied  by  a  pal- 
pable thrill.  It  may  be  only  one  of  the  by-effects  of  the  aortic 
incompetency.  How  it  is  that  a  presystolic  murmur  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  apex  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  has  been  much 
debated.  Some  believe  it  is  due  to  the  impact  of  the  aortic  regur- 
gitant stream  upon  the  ventricular  side  of  the  mitral  valve,  floating 
it  out  from  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  so  as  to  bring  it  into  contact 
with  the  stream  of  blood  descending  from  the  left  auricle.  Others 
suppose  that  the  mingling  of  the  two  currents  of  blood,  that  from 
the  mitral  and  that  from  the  aortic  orifice,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
&e  murmur. 

Between  the  "Austin  Flint  murmur  "  thus  defined  and  the  mur- 
mur of  true  mitral  stenosis,  complicating  aoi-tic  regurgitation,  diag- 
nosis may  be  impossible.  If  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  mitral 
orifice  and  no  regurgitation,  either  from  this  cause  or  from  deformi- 
ties of  the  mitral  valve  itself,  any  evidence  of  engorgement  of  the 
pulmonary  circuit  (accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound, 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  haemoptysis,  and  cough)  speaks  in  favor  of  an 
actual  narrowing  of  the  mitral  valve,  while  the  absence  of  such 
signs  and  the  presence  of  a  predominating  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  tend  to  convince  us  that  the  murmur  is  of  the  type  de- 
scribed by  Austin  Flint,  i.e.,  that  it  does  not  point  to  any  sten- 
osis of  the  mitral  valve.  The  sharp,  snapping  first  sound  and 
systolic  shock  so  characteristic  of  mitral  stenosis  are  said  to  be 
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modified  or  absent  in  connection  with  murmurs  of  the  Austin  Rint 
type. 

{b)  Tricuspid  obstruction. 

Luckily  for  us  as  diagnosticians,  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
is  a  very  rare  lesion.  Like  mitral  stenosis  it  is  manifested  ly  a 
pi-esystolic  rolling  murmur  whose  point  of  maximum  intensity  is 
sometimes  over  tlie  traditional  tricuspid  area,  but  may  be  at  a  poini 
so  near  the  mitral  area  as  to  be  easily  confused  with  stenosis  cf 
the  latter  valve. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  distinguishing  tricuspid  stenosis  from  mitral 
stenosis  is  fui-ther  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  two  lesions  almu.'-t 
invariably  occur  in  conjunction.  Hence  we  have  two  presystolic 
murmurs,  perhaps  with  slightly  different  points  of  maximum  iiiton- 
sity  aiid  possibly  with  a  difference  in  quality,  but  often  quite  un- 
distinguishable  from  each  other.  Li  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
therefore,  tricuspid  sti»nosis  is  first  recognized  at  the  autopsy,  aiid 
the  diagnosis  is  at  lx»st  a  very  difficult  one. 

(r)  Broadlx^nt,  Rosenbach,  and  others  have  noticed  in  childnn 
who  have  just  j)assed  through  an  attack  of  pericarditis  a  rumbling 
muniuir  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  suggests  tlie  murmur  ol 
mitral  stenosis.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter,  however,  by  the 
absence  of  any  acteentuation  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex,  as  well 
as  by  the  conditions  of  it^s  occurrence  and  by  its  transiency.  Surh 
cases  are  important,  since  their  prognosis  is  much  more  favc»rable 
than  tliiit  of  mitral  stenosis. 

l*hear  (Lancrf,  September  21,  1896)  investigated  46  cases  in 
which  a  presystolic  murmur  was  observed  during  life  and  no  mitral 
lesion  found  at  autopsy.  In  17  of  these  thei-e  was  aortic  regur^- 
tation  at  autoi)sy;  in  20  of  these  there  was  adherent  pericardium 
at  autopsy;  in  9  nothing  more  than  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
was  found.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  snapping  first  soimd, 
so  common  in  mitral  stenosis,  recorded  during  life. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  patients  suffering  from  mitral 
stenosis  are  very  frequently  unaware  of  any  cardiac  trouble,  an<l 
8e(^k  advice  for  anaemia,  wasting,  debility,  gastric  or  pulmonarv 
complaints.     This  is  less  often  true  in  other  forms  of  valvular  dis- 
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ease.  We  should  be  especially  on  our  guard  in  cases  of  supposed 
"nervous  arrhythmia"  or  "tobacco  heart,"  if  tliere  has  been  an  at- 
tack of  rheumatism  or  chorea  previously.  Such  cases  may  present 
no  signs  of  disease  except  the  irregularity — yet  may  turn  out  to 
be  mitral  stenosis. 

IV.  Aortic  Rkgurgitation'. 

Kheumatic  endocarditis  usually  occurs  iu  early  life  and  most 
often  attacks  the  mitral  valve.  The  commonest  cause  of  aortic  dis- 
ease on  the  other  hand — arterio-sclerosis — is  a  disease  of  late  mid- 
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Fig.  133.— Diastole  in  Aortic  lleKur^iuUioD.   The  blood  Is  flowing  back  through  the  Bttunpy  and 

incompetent  aortic  valves. 

die  life,  and  attacks  men  much  more  often  than  women.  When 
we  think  of  aortic  regurgitation,  the  picture  that  rises  before  us  is 
usually  that  of  a  man  past  middle  life  and  most  often  from  the 
classes  who  live  by  manual  labor.  Nevertheless  cases  occur  at  all 
ages  and  in  both  sexes,  and  rheumatic  endocarditis  does  not  spare 
the  aortic  cusps  altogether  by  any  means. 

Whether  produced  by  arterio-sclerosis  extending  down  from  the 
aorta,  or  by  rheumatic  or  septic  endocarditis,  tlie  lesion  which  re- 
sults in  aortic  regurgitation  is  usually  a  thkhmlng  and  shortening 
of  the  cus])S  (see  Fig.  133).  In  rare  cases  an  aortic  cusp  may  be 
ruptured  as  a  result  of  violent  muscular  effort,  and  the  signs  and 
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symptoms  of  regargitation  then  appear  suddenly.  But  as  a  role 
the  lesion  comes  on  slowly  and  insidiously,  and  unless  diseoveTed 
accidentally  or  in  the  course  of  routine  physical  examination  it  may 
exist  unnoticed  for  years.  Dropsy  and  cyanosis  are  relatively  late 
and  i-arcy  and  the  symptoms  which  first  appear  are  usually  those  of 
dyspnoea  and  precordial  distress. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  relai^ve  and  temporary  aortic 
insufficiency  due  to  stretching  of  the  aortic  orifice  ever  oc<.^urs.  If 
it  does  occur,  it  is  certainly  exceedingly  rai-e,  as  the  aortic  ring  is 
very  tough  and  inelastic. 

DUatntlnn  of  the  aortic  arcA- resembling  diffuse  aneurism— oc- 
cxirs  in  almost  every  case  of  aortic  regurgritation,  and  produces  sev- 
eral inij)ortant  physical  signs.  This  complication  is  a  very  well- 
known  one,  but  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  insisted  on  in 
text-books  of  physical  diagnosis.  It  forms  part  of  that  general 
enlargement  of  the  arterial  tree  which  is  so  chamcteristic  of  the 
disease. 

Physical  Signs. 

Inspection  reveals  more  that  is  important  in  this  disease  than 
in  any  otlior  vah^ilar  lesion.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient's  face 
or  liand  may  blush  visibly  with  every  systole.  Not  infrequently 
one  eiin  make  the  diagnosis  across  the  room  or  in  the  sti-eet  by  not- 
ing tlio  violiMit  throbbing  of  the  cai'otids,  which  may  lx»  such  as  to 
sluik(*  tlui  ])orson's  \vhole  head  and  trmik,  and  even  the  Ix'd  on 
wliich  hi;  lit'S.  No  other  lesion  is  so  apt  to  cause  a  heaving  of  the 
whob;  (rhcst  and  a  bobbing  of  the  head,  and  no  other  lesion  so  often 
causes  a  bulging  of  the  i)recordia,  for  in  no  other  lesion  is  the  en- 
larg(»nient  of  the  heart  so  great  (corhovinum  or  ox-heart).  The 
throbbing  of  the  dilated  aorta  can  often  be  felt  and  sometimes  seen 
in  the  suprasternal  notch  or  in  the  second  right  interspace.  Not 
only  the  carotids  but  the  subclavians,  the  brachials  and  radials, 
the  femoral  and  anterior  tibial,  and  even  the  digital  and  dorsalis 
l)edis  arteries  may  visibly  pulsate,  and  the  chai*acteristic  jerking 
quality  of  the  pulse  may  Ix^  seen  as  well  as  felt.  This  visible  pul- 
sation in  the  peripheral  arteries,  while  very  characteristic  of  aortic 
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legargitatioD,  is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  from  hard  muscular  work  {e.ff.,  in  athletes).  If  the  ar- 
teries are  extensively  calcified^  their  pulsation  become  much  less 
marked. 

The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  circulation  whereby  it  is  "  changed 
into  a  series  of  discontinuous  discharges  aaif  froma  catapult"  (A^Il- 
Imtt)  throws  a  great  tensile  strain  upon  all  the  arteries,  and  results, 
in  almost  every  long-standing  case,  in  increasing  both  their  length 
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and  their  diameter.  The  visible  arterial  trunks  become  tortuous 
and  distended,  while  the  arch  of  the  aoita  is  diffusely  dilated  so  as 
to  resemble  an  aneurism  (see  Fig.  l.'U).  Witli  each  lit'art  beat  the 
snaky  arteries  are  often  jerked  to  one  side  as  well  as  made  to 
throb. 

Inspection  of  the  region  of  the  cardiac  impulse  almost  always 
shows  a  very  mailed  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  both  downwaid 
and  ootward  (but  especially  the  former),  corresponding  to  the  hy 
pertrophy  and  still  more  to  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 
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which  is  usually  very  great,  and  to  the  downward  sagging  cf  the 
eiihirged  aorta.     Dilatation  is  in  this  disease  an  f^sentially  helpful 
and  conipeiisatory  process.     In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  uo 
euhir^'tMuent  of  tlie  heart  is  to  \ye  demonsti-ated.     This  was  true  of 
5  out  of  the  last  G7  cast's  which  I  have  notes  of,  and  generally 
(kMK)t('s  an  early  and  sliglit  lesion.     Not  at  all  infrequently  one 
tiiuls  a  systolit^  rrtrnrtlnn  of  the  inters] taoes  near  the  apex  belt 
instead  of  a  sy stnlic  iM/nthf\     This  is  probably  due  to  the  neglll^ 
])n'ssurt*  pi-oduced  witliiu  the  chest  by  the  powerful  eoutmiAkmff'^ 
an  liyportrophitMl  lu^art.     In  the  suprastcMiial  notch  one  often  fedSl- 
a.s  well  as  soos  a  marked  systolic  pulsation  transmitted  from  themh 
of  the  dilated  aorta,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  saccular  aneurism. 
Arterial   pulsation   of   the   liver  and  spleen  are  rarely  demon- 
straMe  by  a  eombination  of  sight  and  touch. 

Cajt Ulu  ry  Pulsation, 

If  one  passes  the  end  of  a  i)encil  or  other  hard  substance  oiii^ 
or  twice  across  the  patient's  foi'ehead,  and  then  watches  the  red 
mark  so  ])rodueedy  oiu>  can  often  see  a  systolic  flushing  of  the  hyper 
cvniie  ana  witli  eai-li  beat  of  the  heart-.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
nirtliod  ut*  i-Iii'itiiiL:  tliis  phenomenon.  It  may  also  be  seen  if  aglasB 
slitie  is  pn'>>«'il  aLfainst  the  mueitus  membrane  of  the  lip  so  as  par 
tially  tt>  l>lain"h  it,  »ir  if  one  presses  upon  the  tinger-nail  so  as  par 
tially  to  (hive  the  l»lin)d  fr»>m  under  it ;  but  in  both  these  maiUBaTreB 
i"in»r  may  n'sult  Iniiii  ineipudity  in  the  pivssui*e  made  by  the  ob- 
sr rviT  uiM.ii  tlu'  l,'la.'^s  slide  or  upon  tlie  nail.  Very  slight  movements 
of  tlio  oii>rrvi'i''s  tinjj:eis,  even  sueli  as  VLiv  caused  by  his  own  pulse, 
may  u'ive  ri>e  to  t'liani^i's  simulating  capillary  pulsation.  Cajullan* 
pulsaiiiMi  »»t'  normal  tissui's  is  not  often  seen  in  any  condition  other 
than  ac'itir'  n'L:urL:itation,  yet  occasionally  one  meets  wnth  it  in 
clisrasi's  whitli  jM'iMliu-e  very  low  t«Mision  of  the  pulse,  such  as 
I'lilliisis  or  typhoiil,  ana-mie  and  neuraisthenic  conditions,  and  I 
have  iwiee  M'»'M  it  in  ])erleerly  healthy  persons.  In  such  cases  the 
}»ilsati.>M  is  usually  Ic.ss  marked  than  in  aortic  ivgurgitation. 
l:;irely  jml.salion  may  W  <leteeted  in  tin*  jK'ripheral  veins. 

'  .Iiimiiiiii;  tnntliarhe  and  ihrobbinj:  felon  are  common  examples  of  capil- 
lar>  piiliwuieu  in  iutlanit.*d  are;i8. 
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Palpation. 

Palpation  verifies  the  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and  the 
heaving  of  the  whole  chest  wall  suggested  by  insiwctioii.  The 
shock  of  the  heart  is  very  powerful  and  deliberate  unless  dilatation 


Fig.  13{>.— SpbygiDuKrapli^c  Tnu'lng  [rooj  Normal 


ia  ertreme,  when  it  becomes  wavy  and  diffuse.  In  the  supraelavic- 
ulai-  notch  a  systolic  thrill  is  often  to  be  felt,  A  diastolip,  thrill 
in  the  precordia  is  very  rare. 

T>ie  pulse  ia  important,  usually  chai'acteristic.     The  wave  rises 


i 


[c  tlr)n»^tBtIai).    tu  OOt 


very  suddenly  and  to  an  unusual  height,  then  collapses  completel'- 
ami  with  great  rapidity  (pulsus  celcr)  (see  Figs.  135,  136). 

This  type  of  pulse,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Corrigan  pulse  "  or 
"water-hammer  pulse,"  is  exaggerated  if  one  raises  the  patient's 
arm  above  the  head  so  a^  to  make  tlie  fore*  of  gravity  aid  in  emp- 
tjing  the  artery.     The  quality  of  the  pulse  in  aortic  regurgitation 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  volume  of  blood  is  suddenly  and  for- 
cibly thrown  into  the  aorta  by  the  hypertrophied  and  dilated  left 
ventricle,  thus  causing  the  characteristically  sharp  and  sudden  rise 
in  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  arteries  then  empty  themselves  in 
two  directiotis  at  once^  forward  into  the  capillaries  and  backward 
into  the  heai't  througli  the.  incompetent  aortic  valves;  henoe  the 
sudden  collapse  in  the  pulse  which,  together  with  its  sharp  and 
sudden  rise,  are  its  important  characteristics.  The  arteries  are 
large  and  often  elongated  so  as  to  be  thrown  into  curves. 

Kot  infrequently  one  can  demonstrate  that  the  radial  pulse  is 
delayed  or  follows  the  apex  impulse  after  a  longer  interval  than 
in  normal  persons.  WliUe  compensation  lasts,  the  pulse  is  usually 
regular  in  force  and  rhythm.  IiTeg^ularity  is  therefore  an  espedaUy 
grave  »iffn,  much  more  so  than  in  any  other  valvular  lesion. 

Peraission. 

Percussion  adds  but  little  to  the  information  obtained  by  inspec- 
tion and  palpation,  but  verifies  the  results  of  these  methods  of  in- 
vestigation respecting  the  increased  size  of  the  heart,  and  especially 
of  the  left  ventricle,  which  may  reach  enormous  dimensions,  espe- 
cially in  cases  occuri-ing  in  young  persons.  The  heart  may  be 
increased  to  more  than  four  times  its  normal  weight. 

Auscultation, 

In  rare  cases  there  may  be  absolutely  no  murmur  and  the  diag- 
nosis may  l)e  im})ossible  during  life,  tlioiigli  it  may  be  suspected 
by  reason  of  the  abovo-mentionod  signs  in  the  peripheral  arteries. 
Unli^ss  tlie  free  cur  is  used  the  murmur  is  often  so  faint  as  to  be 
easily  overlooked.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases  occurring  in 
elderly  people,  and  when  the  patient  has  lM?en  for  a  considerable 
time  at  rest.  The  difficulty  of  recognizing  certain  cases  of  aortic 
regurgitation  during  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  sixty-five 
cases  of  aovtio  n^gurgitation  demonstrated  at  autopsy  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  only  forty-four  were  recognized  during 
life. 
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In  tiie  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  charaoterisfio  diattolu 
murmur  is  easily  heard  if  one  listens  in  the  right  place,  and  wheu 
heard  it  is  the  tnost  distinctive  and  trustworthy  of  all  eardiao  mur- 
murs. It  almost  invariably  points  to  aortic  re^ur^tatioD  and  to 
nothing  else. 

The  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation,  aa  has  been  already  men- 
tioaed,  is  diastolio  in  time.'     Its  vtaxtmum  uitenaity  is  tisttally  not 


in  the  conventional  aortic  area  (second  right  interspace,  hut  on  the 
Uft  side  of  the  sternum,  (tlout  the  level  of  the  fourth  left  costal  carti- 
lage.  In  about  one-tenth  of  the  cases,  and  especially  when  the 
aortic  arch  is  much  dilated,  the  murmur  is  best  heard  in  the  con- 
ventional aori.ic  area.  Occasionally  there  are  two  points  at  which 
it  may  be  loudly  heard — one  in  the  second  right  interspace  and  the 
.  other  at  or  outside  the  cardiac  apex,  while  between  these  points 


'Another  murmur,  systolic  In  time,  which  almost  always  accom panics 
the  iliustolic  mumiiir,  Is  uaunlly  <lue  to  rouKhenlng  of  the  edges  of  tlic  aortic 
valves  or  tn<|jlatatlonor  the  aortic  arch.  Tliismunnur  must  not  bcaasuDied 
to  mean  aortic  stenosis  (see  below,  p.  348). 
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tiie  nmimar  is  fiadnt.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  ihi 
Ifrft  vcnrrlelr,  through  which  the  nmrmiir  is  condacted,  approaches 
tLr  5iirf  ai:-%r  ^'f  the  chest  only  at  the  apex,  while  the  intermediate  space 
is  to.-u:«:r«i  bv  the  right  ventricle,  which  often  fails  readily  to  trans- 
zi^ir  ii..iTUL.irs  pnxiui^ed  at  the  aortic  orifice.  Less  frequently  the 
LLu.r::r.*.ir  of  actrtic  regurgitation  is  heard  with  maximum  intensity 
at  the  so>o.tl  or  third  left  costal  cartilage  or  in  the  region  of  the 
r-usii'.'rm  cartilage  (st«  Fig.  137 ». 

Frc-iu  its  seat  of  maximum  intensity  (i.^.y  usually  from  the 
f'>iLrth  Ivft  c^i'Stal  cartilage)  the  murmur  is  transmitted  in  all  diiec- 
t:  :r.s,  but  not  often  beyond  the  precordia.  In  about  one-third  of 
the  eases  it  is  transmitted  to  the  left  axilla  or  even  to  the  back. 
Ir  is  sc»me times  to  be  heard  in  the  subclavian  artery  and  the 
gr^ar  vessels  of  the  neck;  in  other  cases  two  heart  sounds  are 


K 
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Fig.  13^.  -  Sbort  I>luu>Ilc  Mnnnnr  Not  Befilaciiig  ttie  Seoood  Sound. 

a-iiiV-l'^  ia  tiio  carotid, J)iit  no  murmur.  The  murmur  is  usually 
I'l-  '.v::.^  ii:i,l  ivlatively  high  pitched,  sometimes  musical.  Its  inten- 
sity \  Liii.s  iiiiich,  Imt  is  most  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the  mur 
uii;r.  driving  tlie  iinpivssion  of  an  accent  there.  It  may  occupy  the 
wli-'Ie  »-f  di;u>rMle  or  only  a  small  portion  of  it — usually  the  earlier 
portion  I  sto  Fiijr.  138 ».  Late  diastolic  murmurs  are  rare.  The  mur 
mill*  may  or  may  not  replace  the  second  sound  of  the  heart.  Broad- 
Kilt  }>t'lieves  that  when  it  does  not  obliterate  the  second  sound, 
tho  lesion  is  usually  less  severe  than  when  only  the  murmur  is  to 
Ih?  lit'ard.     Allbutt  dissents  from  this  opinion. 

In  listening  for  the  aortic  second  soimd  with  a  view  to  gauging 
the  severity  of  the  lesion,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  stethoscoj)e  over  the 
right  earotid  artery,  as  here  we  are  less  apt  to  be  confused  by  the 
murnuir  or  by  the  pulmonic  second  soimd. 

The  p(\^iti()n  of  the  patient's  body  has  but  little  effect  upon  the 
touruiur— less  than  upon  murmurs  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice. 
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The  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  generally  dull  and  long.  There 
is  no  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second. 

Over  the  larger  peripheral  arteries,  especially  over  the  femoral 
artery,  one  hears  in  most  cases  a  sharp,  short  systolic  sound  ("  pis- 
tol-shot sound '')  due  to  the  sudden  filling  of  the  unusually  empty 
artery;  this  sound  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  what  may  be  heard 
in  health.  Pressure  with  the  stethoscope  will  usually  bring  out  a 
systolic  murmur  (as  also  in  health),  and  occasionally  a  diastolic 
murmur  as  well  (Duroziez's  sign).  This  diastolic  murmur  in  the 
peripheral  arteries,  obtained  on  pressure  with  the  stethoscope,  is 
practically  never  heard  except  in  aortic  regurgitation.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  due  to  the  regurgitant  current  in  the  gi*eat  vessels 
which  in  very  marked  cases  may  extend  as  far  as  the  femoral  ar- 
tery. Duroziez's  sign  is  a  comparatively  rare  one,  not  present  in 
most  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  usually  disappears  when 
compensation  fails. 

Summary  and  Differential  Diagnosis, 

A  diastolic  murmur  heard  with  the  maximum  intensity  about 
ihe  fourth  left  costal  cartilage  (less  often  in  tlie  second  right  inter- 
space) gives  us  almost  complete  assuranoe  of  the  existence  of  aortic 
regurgitation.  From  mitral  stenosis  and  from  pulnionaiy  regurgi- 
tation, an  exceedingly  rare  lesion,  the  disease  is  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  predominating  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  with  a 
heaving  apex  impulse  and  by  the  following  arterud  phenomena: 

(a)  Visible  pulsation  in  the  peripheral  arteries. 

(b)  Capillary  pulsation. 

(c)  "  Corrigan  "  pulse. 

(d)  "  Pistol-shot  sound  "  in  the  femoral  artery. 

(e)  Duroziez's  sign. 

Cardiopulmonary  murmurs  (see  page  197)  are  occasionally  dias- 
tolic, but  are  very  markedly  influenced  by  position  and  by  respira- 
tion,  while  aortic  murmurs  are  but  slightly  modified. 

The  very  rare  functional  diastolic  murmur,  transmitted  from  the 
veins  of  the  neck  and  heard  over  the  base  of  the  heart  in  cases  of 
grave  anaemia,  may  be  obliterated  by  i)ressure  over  the  bulbus  jugu- 
laris.     Such  pressure  has  no  effect  upon  the  murmur  of  aortic  regur- 
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gitation.  I  have  recently  reported  (Johns  Hopkins  Butt.,  Hay,  * 
1903)  three  cases  of  intense  anaemia  associated  with  diastolic  mur- 
mars  exactly  like  those  of  aoiidc  regurgitation!  but  proved  post 
mortem  to  be  independent  of  any  valvular  lesion  The  arterial 
phenomena  were  not  mai-ked,  but  the  diagnosis  of  such  oases  is 
very  hard.     Luckily  they  are  rare.     The  origin  is  obscure. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  aortic  regurgitant  murmurs  are 
often  exceedingly  faint,  and  should  be  listened  for  with  the  greatest 
care  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Estimation  of  the  Extent  and  Gravity  of  the  Lesion* 

The  extent  of  tlie  lesion  is  roughly  proportional  to — 

(tt)  The  amount  of  hypei-tropliy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

{h)  The  degree  to  which  tlie  pulse  collapses  during  diastole 
(provided  the  radial  is  not  so  much  calcified  as  to  make  collapse 
impossible). 

(c)  The  degree  to  which  the  murmur  replaces  the  second  sound 
as  heard  over  the  right  carotid  artery  (Broadbent). 

Irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  a  far  more  serious  sign  in  this  dis- 
ease than  in  lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  indicates  the  beginning 
of  a  serious  failiu*e  of  compensation. 

Another  grave  sign  is  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the 
murmur. 

Com2)Jlcutions, 

(1)  Dilatation  of  the  Aoi'ta. — Diffuse  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch 
is  usually  asscxnatt'd  with  aortic  regurgitation  and  may  produce  a 
characteristic  arua  of  dulness  to  tlio  right  of  the  sternum  (see  Fig. 
134).  Not  infrequently  this  dilatation  is  the  cause  of  a  systolic 
mumiur  to  1x3  heard  over  tlie  region  of  the  aoi-tic  arch  and  in  the 
great  vessels  of  tlie  neck. 

(2)  Roufjhening  of  the  Aortic  Valves. — In  almost  all  cases  of  aortic 
regurgitation  the  valves  are  sufficiently  roughened  to  produce  a 
systolic  murmur  as  the  blood  flows  over  them.  This  murmur  is 
heard  at  or  near  the  conventional  aortic  area,  and  may  be  trans- 
mitted into  the  carotids.  (The  relation  of  these  murmurs  to  the 
diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis  will  be  considered  with  the  latter  lesion.) 
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(3)  The  return  of  arterial  blood  through  the  aortic  valves  into 
the  left  ventricle  produces  in  time  both  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  this  chamber,  and  results  ultimately  in  a  stretching  of  the  mitral 
orifice  which  renders  the  mitral  cuiliains  incompetent.  The  result 
IS  a  "  relative  mitral  insufficiency y^^  i.e.,  one  in  which  the  mitral  valve 
is  intact  but  too  short  to  reach  across  the  orifice  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  close.  Such  an  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  occurs  in  most 
well-mai'ked  cases ;  it  temporarily  relieves  the  overdistention  of  the 
left  ventricle  and  often  the  accompanying  angina,  although  at  the 
cost  of  engorging  the  lungs.* 

(4)  The  AustiJi  Flint  Murmur. — The  majority  of  cases  of  aortic 
regurgitation  are  accompanied  by  a  presystolic  murmur  at  the  apex, 
which  may  be  due  to  a  genuine  mitral  stenosis  or  may  bo  produced 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  Austin  Flint.  (For  a  fuller  discussion 
of  this  murmur  see  above,  p.  227- ) 

(5)  Aortic  stenosis  frequently  accompanies  cases  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation, especially  in  the  rheumatic  and  choreic  and  septic  types 
occurring  in  young  persons.  It  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  diastolic  murmur,  since  the  regurgitating  stream  has 
to  pass  through  a  smaller  opening. 

The  excessive  arterial  pulsation  may  be  less  marked  if  stenosis 
accompanies  regurgitation,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  (see 
below,  p.  243). 


AORTIC  STENOSIS. 

Uncomplicated  aortic  stenosis  is  by  far  the  rarest  of  the  valvu- 
lar lesions  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
to  i-ecognize.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  autopsies  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  cases  of  valvular  disease 
there  was  not  one  of  uncomplicated  aortic  stenosis.  Twenty-nine 
cases  occurred  in  combination  with  aortic  regurgitation.  During 
life  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis  is  frequently  made,  but  often  on 
insufficient  evidence — i.e.,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  systolic  murmur 
heard  with  maximum  intensity  in  the  second  right  intercostal  space 

I  This  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitnl  valve  has  been  termed  its  "safely- 
vahe"  action,  but  the  safety  is  but  temporary  and  dearly  bought. 
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and  transmitted  into  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  Such  a  munnar  does 
indeed  occur  in  aortic  stenosis,  but  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
condition.  Of  the  other  diseases  which  produce  a  similar  murmm 
more  will  be  said  under  Differential  Diagnosis. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis  we  need  the  following  evi- 
dence : 

(1)  A  systolic  murmur  heard  best  in  the  second  right  intercostal 
space  and  transmitted  to  the  neck. 

(2)  The  chai'acteristic  pulse  (vide  infra). 

(3)  A  palpable  thrill  (usually). 

(4)  Absence  or  great  enfeeblement  of  the  aortic  second  sound.^ 
Of  these  signs  the  characteristic  pulse  is  the  most  important. 


^(ffX?  Mtrj^^i^ 


&a/c^j^. 


Fia.  laa.  -  Aortic  Stenoete.    The  heart  Is  In  systole  and  the  blood  oolumn  Is  obstructed  by  the 
narrowed  aortic  ring.    The  mitral  Is  closed  (as  it  should  be). 

The  lieart  may  or  may  not  be  enlarged. 

Each  of  these  points  will  now  be  described  more  in  detail. 


(1)  The   3furmur, 

(a)  The  vmximnm  intensity  of  the  murmur,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  usually  in  the  second  right  intercostal  space  near  the  ster- 
num or  a  little  above  that  point  near  the  sterno-clavicular  articula- 
tion, but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  it  lower  down,  t.e., 

^  At^ainst  all  reason  I  have  twice  seen  at  autopsy  an  aortic  steDosis  dfspit* 
the  fact  that  the  ** aortic  second  sound  "  had  been  loud  in  life. 


,177.. 1/,'    /.E-V'i.VN 
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m  the  third,  fuiirth,  or  tiftli  i-iglit  iiitn^paci',  iiiiU  u.■,■a^i„l:a]l\  it  i.< 
best  heard  to  the  left  of  the  steruuiu  in  the  second  or  thiril  inter- 
costal space,  (fi)  The  timi'.  of  the  nmrmur  is  lute  si/sto/ic  ;  that  Is, 
it  foUovs  the  apex  impulse  at  an  appreciable  interval,  cootrafiting 
in  this  respect  with  the  systolic  murnmr  usually  to  be  heai'd  in 
mitral  regurgitation,  (c)  The  murmur  is  usually  widehj  transmit- 
ted, often  being  audible  over  the  whole  chest  and  occasionally  ovei 
tbe  skull  and  the  arterial  trunks  of  the  extremities  (see  Fig.  140 ). 
It  is  usually  heard  less  well  over  that  portion  of  the  precordia  oc- 
cupied by  the  right  ventricle,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rela- 
tively loud  in  the  region  of  the  apex  impulse,  whither  it  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  left  ventricle.     The  same  line  of  transmissioir 


•was  roentioned  above  as  characteristic  of  the  murmur  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation in  many  cases.  The  murmur  is  also  to  be  heard  over 
the  carotids  and  subclavians,  and  can  often  be  traced  over  the  tho- 
racic aorta  along  the  spine  and  down  the  arms. 

Until  compensation  fails  the  murmur  is  apt  to  be  a  veiy  loud 
one,  especially  in  the  recumbent   position;   it  is  occasionally  au- 
dible at  some  distance  from  the  chest,  and  is  often  rough  and 
vibrating,  sometimes  musical  or  croaking.     Its  length  is  unusuallv 
16 
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great,  extending  throughout  the  whole  of  sjatole,  but  to  this  nh 
there  are  occasional  exceptions.  The  lirat  sound  ia  tlie  aortic  ir 
gion  is  altogether  obliterated,  as  a  rule,  and  the  second  Bound  it 
usually  either  absent  or  very  feeiile.' 

(2)  The  Pulse. 

Owing  to  the  oppoMtion  encountered  by  the  left  TentridB  in 
its  attempt  to  force  blood  into  the  aorta,  its  contraction  is  i^  to 
be  prolonged ;  hence  the  pulse  wave  riges  gradually  and  late,  andfaUi 
awaif  sloicli/.  Thia  is  shown  very  well  in  sphyguiogi'aphic  tracings 
{see  Fig.  141|.  liut  further,  the  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta  by  the 
left  ventricle  is  prevented,  by  the  narrowing  of  the  aortic  valves, 
from  striking  upon  and  exjiaiiding  the  arteries  with  its  ordinniy 
force;  hence  the  pulse  wave  ia  not  only  slow  to  rise  but  amaU  « 


height,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  powerful  apex  beat  {"jjufsvi 
parvus  ").  Again,  the  delay  in  the  emptying  of  the  left  ventricle, 
brought  about  by  the  obstmctioQ  at  the  aortic  valves,  renders  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  relatively  infrequent,  and  hence  the  pulse 
is  m/requent  (^pitlsJis  rarus)  as  well  as  small  and  alow  to  rise.  The 
"pulsus  rams,  parvus,  tardus  "  is,  therefore,  a  most  constant  and 
important  point  in  diagnosis,  but  unfortunately  it  is  to  be  felt 
in  perfection  only  in  the  vrrj;  rare  cases  in  which  aortic  stenosis 
occurs  uncomplicated.  When  stenosis  is  combined  with  regurgita- 
tion, as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  above -described  qualities  of 
the  pulse  are  usually  modified  as  a  result  of  the  regurgitation. 

' "  OccaBionally.  as  untud  by  W.  H.  Dickmson,  there  ia  a  musical  munuiir 
or  great  inlensit}'  in  tlie  regiou  of  tbi;  fvpei,  probably  due  to  a  alight  legoigi- 
tation  at  Ligb  pressure  through  the  mitral  viilve."-^ai.Ka. 
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But  I  have  in  two  cases  observed  a  well  marked  "  Corrigan  "  pulse 
ill  life  and  been  confronted />o«*wor^em  with  a  narrowed,  rigid  aortic 
valve ! 

A  less  characteristic,  but  decidedly  frequent,  variation  in  the 
pulse  wave  of  aortic  stenosis  is  the  anacrotic  curve.  The  slow, 
long  pulse  with  a  long  plateau  at  the  summit  is  seen  also  m  some 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  and  renal  disease,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
aortic  stenosis,  but  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  signs  of  the 
disease  it  has  great  value  in  diagnosis. 

(3)  The  Thrill. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  an  intense  purring  vibration  may  be 
felt  if  the  hand  is  laid  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum,  espe- 
cially over  the  second  right  intercostal  space.  This  thrill  is  con- 
tinued into  the  carotids,  can  occasionally  be  felt  at  the  apex,  and 
rarely  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  chest.  It  is  a  very  important 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis,  but  is  by  no  means  pathog- 
nomonic, since  aneurism  may  produce  a  precisely  similar  vibration 
of  the  chest  wall. 

The  heart  is  slightly  enlarged  to  the  left  and  downward  as  a 
rale,  but  the  apex  impulse  is  unusually  indistinct,  "  a  well-defined 
and  deliberate  push  of  no  great  violence"  (Broadbent).  Corre- 
sponding to  the  protracted  sustained  systole  the  first  sound  at  the 
ax)ex  is  dull  and  long,  but  not  very  loud. 

Differential  Diagnosis, 

A  systolic  murmur  heard  loudest  hi  the  second  right  intercostal 
space  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  aortic  stenosis,  but  may  be  due  to 
any  of  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  Roughening,  stiffness,  fenestration,  or  slight  congenital  mal' 
formation  of  the  aortic  valves. 

ifi)  Boughening  or  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

(c)  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  innominate  artery. 

(d)  Functional  murmurs. 

(e)  Pulmonary  stenosis. 
(/)  Open  ductus  arteriosus. 
(g)  Mitral  regurgitation. 
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(a  and  b)  The  great  majority  of  such  systolic  murmurs  at  tiie 
base  of  the  heart,  tirst  appearing  after  middle  life,  are  due  to  the 
causes  mentioned  above  under  a,  hj  and  r.  In  sueh  eases  it  is  usu- 
ally combined  with  accentuation  and  ringing  quality  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  owing  to  the  ai-terio -sclerosis  and  high  arterial  tension 
associated  with  the  changes  which  produce  tlie  murmur.  This 
accent uatiun  nf  the  aortic  second  sound  enables  us,  excei>t  in  extraor 
dinarily  rare  cases,  to  exclude  aortic  stenosis,  in  which  the  intensity 
of  the  aortic  second  sound  is  almost  always  much  reduced. 

Diffuse  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  such  as  often  accompanies  aortic 
regiirgitati<m,  is  a  fnMiuent  cause  of  a  systolic  murmur  loudest  in 
the  se<*ond  rijijht  interspace.  This  may  be  recognized  in  certain 
cases  by  th<»  characteristic  area  of  dubiess  on  percussion  and  by  its 
association  with  at)rtic  n»gurgitation  of  long  standing  (see  Fig.  134). 

Roughening  t»f  the  intima  of  the  aorta  (endaortiiU)  is  always  to 
be  suspected  in  elderly  patients  with  calcified  and  tortuous  periph- 
eral arttM-ies,  and  su(»h  a  condition  of  the  aorta  doubtless  favors  the 
occurrence  of  a  murmur,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  slight 
degree  of  dilatation.  The  absence  of  a  thrill  and  a  long,  slow 
pulse  with  a  low  maximum  serves  to  distinguish  such  munnuis 
from  tlh)S«'  of  aortic  stenosis. 

(r)  Aneurism  of  the  ascending  arch  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  in- 
nominate artery  may  giv(^  rise  to  every  sign  of  aortic  stenosis  except 
the  cliaractcristic  j)ulse  and  the  diminution  of  the  aortic  second 
sound,  in  aneurism  we  may  have  a  well-marked  tactile  thrill  and 
a  Icnid  systolic  murmur  transmitted  into  the  neck,  but  there  is 
usually  some  abnormal  ]uilsation  to  be  felt,  an  o-ray  shadow  to  W 
Si'oii,  jnid  often  sonu»  difl'erence  in  the  pulses  or  in  tlie  pupils,  as  well 
as  a  liisiory  of  ]):iin  and  sy mi»toms  of  pressure  upon  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  or  recurrent  larynj^'eal  nerve.  In  aneurism  the  aortic 
second  sniind  is  usually  Inud  and  accuunpanied  by  a  shot^k,  and  the 
pulse  sliows  none  of  the  characteristics  of  aortic  stenosis. 

(fh  Functional  murmurs,  sometimes  known  as  "luemic,"  are 
occasionally  best  heard  in  the  aortic  area  instead  of  in  their  usual 
situation  (second  left  intercostal  space).  They  occur  especially  in 
youuL,',  auccmic  persons,  are  not  accompanied  by  any  cardiac  en- 
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largemeiity  by  any  palpable  thrill,  any  diminution  in  the  aortic 
second  sound,  or  any  distinctive  abnormalities  in  the  pulse. 

(tf)  Pulmonaiy  stenosis,  a  rare  lesion,  is  manifested  by  a  sys- 
tolic murmur  and  by  a  thrill  wliose  maximum  intt^nsity  is  usually 
on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  this 
murmur  is  lx.»st  heard  in  the  aortic  area  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  trans- 
mitted into  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  has  no  eifect  upon  the  aortic 
second  sound,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  changes 
in  the  pulse. 

(f)  The  murmur  due  to  persistence  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
may  last  through  systole  and  into  diastole ;  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  thrill,  but  does  not  affect  the  aortic  second  sound  nor  the 
pulse. 

(17)  The  systolic  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  may  be  heard  loudly  at 
the  apex,  and  hence  the  lesion  may  be  mistaken  for  mitral  regur- 
gitation. But  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  murmur  of  aortic 
stenosis  is  almost  invariably  in  the  aortic  area,  and  its  association 
with  a  thrill  and  a  long,  slow  pulse  should  enable  us  easily  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  two  lesions. 

By  the  foregoing  differentiae  aortic  stenosis  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  conditions  which  resemble  it,  jtrovlded  it  occurs 
uncomplicated^  but  unfoi*tunately  this  is  very  rare.  As  a  rule,  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  aortic  regurgitation,  and  its  characteristic 
signs  are  thei*efore  obscured  or  greatly  modified  l)y  the  signs  of  the 
latter  disease.  We  may  suspect  stenosis :  (a)  In  all  young  (rheu- 
matic) patients  yith  long-standing  aorti**  re^nii«,'itati(>n.*  (h)  In 
older  (arterio-sclerotic)  patients  who  show,  besides  the  signs  of  aor- 
tic regurgitation,  palpable  thrill  in  the  aortic  area  transinitted  into 
the  great  vessels,  a  modification  of  the  Corrigan  pulse  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ^^ pulsus  tarduSf  raru^^  parvus,'^  and  less  visible  arteriiil 
pulsation  than  is  to  be  expected  in  pure  aortic  regurgitation. 

Occasiottftlly  one  can  watch  the  development  of  an  aortic  steno- 
sis out  of  what  was  formerly  a  pure  regurgitant  lesion,  the  stenosis 
gradually  modifying  the  characteristics  of  the  previous  condition. 

*  Because  post-mortem  expcrienco  shows  tbut  iu  cuses  of  tliis  type  steno- 
sis and  insufflciency  are  usually  combiucd. 
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One  must  be  careful,  however,  to  exclude  a  relative  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  above,  is  very  apt  to 
supervene  in  eases  of  aortic  disease,  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  mi- 
tral orifice,  and  which  may  modify  tlie  characteristic  signs  of  aortic 
regurgitation  very  much  as  aortic  stenosis  does. 

TRICUSPID  REGURGITATION. 

Endocarditis  affecting  the  tricuspid  valve  is  rare  in  post-foetal 
life ;  in  the  foetus  it  is  not  so  uncommon.  In  cases  of  ulcerative 
or  malignant  endocarditis  occuring  in  adult  life,  the  tricuspid  valve 
is  occasionally  involved,  but  the  majority  of  cases  of  tricuspid  dis- 
ease occur  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  and  in  the  follow- 
ing maimer :  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventiicle  occurs  as  a  result 
of  the  mitral  disease,  is  followed  in  time  by  dilatation,  and  with 
this  dilatation  comes  a  stretching  of  the  ring  of  insertion  of  the 
tricuspid  valve,  and  hence  a  regurgitation  through  that  valve.  Tri- 
cuspid regurgitation,  then,  occurs  in  the  latest  stages  of  almost 
every  case  of  mitral  disease  and  sometimes  during  the  severer  at- 
tacks of  failing  compensation. 

Out  of  405  autopsies  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  evidence  of 
tricusi)id  regurgitation  was  found,  271,  or  two-thirds,  resulted  from 
mitral  disciuso,  08  from  myocardial  degeneration,  bb  from  pulmonary 
disease  (broucliitis,  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung).  Very  few  of 
these  cases  had  been  diagnosed  during  life,  and  in  all  of  them  the 
valve  was  itself  healthy  but  insufficient  to  close  the  dilated  orifice. 

Gibson  and  some  other  writers  believe  that  temporary  tricuspid 
regurgitation  is  the  commonest  of  all  valve  lesions,  and  results  from 
weakening  of  tlu?  right  ventricle  in  connection  with  states  of  au«- 
mia,  gastric  atony,  fr'ver,  and  many  other  conditions.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  su(^h  an  assertion. 

Tricus])id  regurgitation  is  often  referred  to  as  serving  like  the 
oj)ening  of  a  ^'safety  vaire"  to  relieve  a  temporary  pulmonary  en- 
gorgement. This  *^safety-valve "  action,  however,  may  be  most 
disastrous  in  its  consequences  to  the  organism  as  a  whole,  despite 
the  temporary  relief  which  it  affords  to  the  overfilled  lungs.  The 
engorgement  is  simply  transferred  to  the  liver  and  thence  to  the 
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abdominal  organs  and  the  lower  extremities,  so  that  as  a  rule  the 
advent  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  recognized  not  as  a  relief  but 
as  a  serious  and  probably  fatal  disaster. 

Physical  Sifjtns. 

(1)  A  systolic  murmur  is  heard  loudest  at  or  near  the  fifth  left 
costal  cartilage. 

(2)  Systolic  venous  pulsation  in  the  jugulars  and  in  the  liver. 

(3)  Engorgement  of  the  right  auricle  producing  an  area  of  dxil- 
ness  beyond  the  right  sternal  margin. 

(4)  Intense  cyanosis. 

(1)  The  Murmur, — The  maximum  intensity  of  the  systolic  mur- 
mur of  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  usually  near  the  junction  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  left  costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum.  Leube  finds  the 
murmur  a  rib  higher  up,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  tricuspid 
area  is  a  large  one,  so  that  the  murmur  may  be  heard  anywhere 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  or  even  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  tricuspid  murmurs  which  are  best  heard 
at  a  point  midway  between  the  apex  impulse  and  the  ensif  orm  carti- 
lage. The  murmur  is  not  widely  transmitted  and  is  usually  inaudi- 
ble in  the  back ;  at  the  end  of  expiration  its  intensity  is  increased. 

In  some  cases  we  have  no  evidence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation 
other  than  the  murmur  just  described,  but — 

(2)  Of  moi-e  importance  in  diagnosis  is  the  presence  of  a  sys- 
tolic pulsation  in  the  external  jugular  veins  and  of  the  liver,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  always  present,  but  which  when  present  is 
pathognomonic.  I  have  already  explained  (see  p.  88)  the  distinc- 
tion between  true  systolic  jugular  pulsation,  which  is  pi*actically 
pathognomonic  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  simple  presystolic 
undulation  or  distention  of  the  same  veins,  which  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  this  disease.  The  decisive  test  is  the  effort  permanently 
to  empty  the  vein  by  strokiug  it  upward  from  below.  If  it  in- 
stantly refills  from  below  and  continues  to  pulsate,  tricuspid  regur- 
gitation is  almost  certainly  present.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  refill  from  below,  the  cause  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
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PolsatioR  ID  the  liver  moat  be  disttnguished  from  tba  "jogging' 
motiun  which  may  be  transmitted  to.it  from  the  abdominal  aorta  « 
from  tlie  right  ventricle.  To  eliminate  these  trajismitted  impulsw 
one  must  be  able  to  grasp  the  liver  bimaimally,  one  haiid  in  froDt 
aud  one  restiug  on  the  lower  ribs  behind,  and  to  feel  it  distiuetljei- 
pand  with  every  systole,  or  else  to  take  its  edge  in  the  bacd  and 
to  feel  it  enlarge  in  one*8  grasp  with  every  beat  of  the  heart 
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I'lt'ssuu'  u]i,in  till'  livtT  often  causes  increased  distention  and  pulsa- 
tu'ii  I'l  V.H<  ixt,Tiuil  jiii.'iihirs  if  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  preseiit. 

^■■i■  Hiilui-i.-.'iin-iit  of  the  heart,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
as  w,ll  ;is  <l.'\i-nw;ir.l,  can  usually  be  demonstrated.  In  rare  cases 
ii  ii;latatiii:i  i^f  tlii-  riirht  auricle  may  be  su^ested  by  a  percussion 
ouilir.,.  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  142. 

I  lie  pulutniiic  second  sound  is  usually  not  accented.  The  m- 
'"'"■""■'"  "'  ''li:'  in  ditTeivntiid  iliagnosis  will  be  mentioned  pies- 
ctiilv.  If  ;,  |.u.ijivssive  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
"'■ui,-  umlvr  iiliscrvation.  the  prognosis  is  verj-  grave. 

I  vatu'sis  IS  usually  very   grear,  and   dyspncea  and  general 
'  i's\  iiir,.n  i;;;,l;c  iliv  j.;uicut's  cou.Iitiou  a  desperate  one. 
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Differential  Diagnosis. 

The  statistics  of  the  cases  autopsied  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  show  that  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  less  often  recog- 
nized during  life  than  any  other  valvular  lesion.  The  diagnosis 
was  made  ante  mortem  on  only  five  out  of  twenty-nme  cases. 
This  is  due  to  the  following  facts  : 

(a)  Tricuspid  regurgitation  may  be  present  and  yet  give  rise  to 
no  physical  signs  which  can  be  recognized  during  life. 

(b)  Tricuspid  regurgitation  occurs  most  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  mitral  regurgitation;  hence  its  signs  are  frequently 
masked  by  those  of  the  latter  lesion.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  as  well  as  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  tricus- 
pid regurgitation  from 

(1)  Mitral  Regurgitation, 

The  difficulties  are  obvious.  The  murmur  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion has  its  maximum  intensity  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  point  at  which  the  tricuspid  murmur  is  b(»st  heard.  Both  are 
systolic  in  time.     They  are,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished  only— ^ 

(a)  In  case  we  can  demonstrate  that  there  are  two  areas  in 
which  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard  with  relatively  great  intensity, 
with  an  intervening  space  over  which  the  murmur  is  less  cleai-ly  to 
be  heard  (see  Fig    143). 

{U)  Occasionally  the  two  systolic  murmurs  are  of  different  pitch 
or  of  different  quality,  and  may  be  thus  distinguished. 

(c)  Tricuspid  murmurs  are  not  transmitted  into  the  left  axilla 
and  are  rarely  audible  in  the  back,  and  this  fact  is  of  value  in  case  we 
have  to  distinguish  between  uncomplicated  tricuspid  regurgitation 
and  uncomplicated  mitral  regurgitation.  Unfortunately  these  le- 
sions are  very  apt  to  occur  simultaneously,  so  that  in  practice  our 
efforts  are  generally  directed  toward  distinguishing  between  a  pure 
mitral  regurgitation  and  one  complicated  by  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

{d)  In  cases  of  doubt  the  phenomena  of  venous  pulsation  in  the 
jugulars  and  in  the  liver  are  decisive  if  present,  but  their  absence 
proves  nothing. 
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(e)  AccentuatioD  of  the  pulmonio  Becond  sound  is  almost  inn- 
riabl;  pi-esent  in  uncomplicated  mitral  disease  and  is  apt  to  disap- 
pear in  case  the  tricuspid  begins  to  leak,  since  engorgement  of  tlie 
lungs  is  tlierebj  for  the  time  relieved,  but  iu  many  cases  tlie  i<ul- 
moniu  second  sound  remains  most  unaccountably  strong  even  when 
the  tricuspid  is  obriously  leaking. 

(2)  Froiu  "■functional  "  systolic  murmurs  tricuspid  insufficiencj 
may  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  its  murmur  is  best 
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heai'd  iu  tlw  uvigbborhood  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  not  in  the 
seuoiid  riglit  iutt-rcostal  space  where  most  functional  murmurs  have 
thi-ir  scat  of  inaxiuiuui  int-i'iisity.  Functional  inurmura  ai'e  uuac- 
companii-tl  by  venntis  i)ul»ation,  cardiac  dilatation,  or  cyanosis. 

(."))  Occiwidnally  a  jK'ricardial  friction  rub  simulates  the  niur* 
niur  of  tricuspid  insufficiency,  but,  as  a  rule,  pericardial  friction  is 
nincb  nioi'c  irregular  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and  is  not  regu- 
larly synchronous  with  ajiy  definite  portion  of  the  cardiac  cycle. 

Tkici8P[d  Stbkosis. 
One  of  the  i-arest  of  valve  lesions  is  narrowing  of  the  tricuspid 
valve,     Ko  case  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  in  1898,  Her- 
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rick  was  able  to  collect  but  154  cases  from  the  world's  literature. 
Out  of  these  154  cases^  138,  or  90  per  cent,  were  combined  with 
mitral  stenosis,  and  only  12  times  has  tricuspid  stenosis  been  known 
to  occur  alone.*  These  observations  account  for  the  fact  that  tri- 
cuspid stenosis  has  hardly  ever  been  recognized  during  life,  since  the 
murmur  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  identical  in  time  and  quality  and 
nearly  identical  in  position  with  that  of  mitral  stenosis.  Narrow- 
ing of  the  tricuspid  valve  i3  to  be  diagnosed,  therefore,  only  by  the 
recognition  of  a  presystolic  murmur  best  heard  in  the  tricuspid  area 
and  distinguished  either  by  its  pitch,  quality,  or  position  from  the 
other  presystolic  murmur  due  to  the  mitral  stenosis  which  is  almost 
certain  to  accompany  it. 

The  heart  is  usually  enlarged,  especially  in  its  transverse  direc- 
tion, but  the  enlargement  is  just  such  as  mitral  stenosis  produces, 
and  does  not  aid  our  diagnosis  at  all. 

The  diagnosis  is  still  further  complicated  in  many  cases  by  the 
presence  of  an  aortic  stenosis  in  addition  to  a  similar  lesion  at  the 
tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  so  that  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  the  lesion  will  be  discovered  first  at  autopsy. 

Pulmonary  Eegubgitation. 

Organic  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valve  is  excessively  rare  in 
post-foetal  life,  but  may  occur  as  part  of  an  acute  ulcerative  or 
septic  endocarditis.  A  temporary  functional  regurgitation  through 
the  pulmonary  valve  may  be  brought  about  by  any  cause  producing 
very  high  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  I  have  known  two 
medical  students  with  perfectly  healthy  hearts  who  were  able,  by 
prolonged  holding  of  the  breath,  to  produce  a  short,  high-pitched 
diastolic  murmur  best  heard  in  the  second  and  third  left  intercostal 
spaces  and  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  let  out.  Of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  murmur  similarly  produced  under  pathological  condi- 
tions, especially  in  mitral  stenosis,  much  has  been  written  by 
Graham  Steell. 

1  Oat  of  87  cases  collected  from  the  post-mortem  records  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, S5,  or  97  i)er  cent,  were  associated  with  still  more  extensive  mitral 
stenosis. 
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From  the  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  wo  may  dis- 
tinguish thf  dia:$tolic  munnur  of  puhnonary  inconii)etency  by  the 
fa<  t  tliiit  the  latter  is  best  heard  over  the  pulmonary  valve,  is  never 
transmitted  to  the  a])ex  of  the  heart  nor  to  the  great  vessels,  and 
is  never  associated  with  a  ( 'orrigaii  pulse  nor  with  capillary  pulsa- 
tion.'    Tlie  right  ventricle  is  hy^jertrophied,  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  is  sharply  ai'cented  and  followed  immediately  by  the  murmur. 
EN-idenoes  of  septic  embolism  of  the  lungs  are  frequently  present 
and  assist  us  in  diagnosis.     The  regurgitation  which   may  take 
place  through  the  rigid  cone  of  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis  is 
not  recognizable  during  life. 

Pulmonary   Stenosis. 

Among  the  rare  congenital  lesions  of  the  heart  valves  this  is 
probably  the  commonest.  The  heart,  and  particularly  the  right 
veiitrieU*,  is  usually  much  enlarged.  There  is  a  histoj-y  of  cyanosis 
and  dysi)na?a  since  birth.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  complicates  from 
one-fourtli  t )  one-thirtl  of  all  cases.  A  systolic  thrill  is  usually  to 
be  felt  ill  the  second  left  intercostal  space,  and  a  loud  systolic  mur- 
mur is  heard  in  the  same  area.     The  pulmonic  second  sound  is  weak. 

The  rcj^ion  in  which  this  murmur  is  best  heard  has  been  happily 
termed  the  "*  rnjinn  <tf  rn/nuntr^^  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
uiysteri«>us  murniurs  which  have  been  heard  there.  The  systolic 
niurniur  i»f  jmlnionarv  stenosis  must  be  distinguished  from 

(n)  Functional  murmurs  due  to  anaemia  and  debility  or  to  severe 
muscular  excrticui,  and  possibly  associated  with  a  dilatation  of  the 
conus  arteriosus. 

(//)  I'n covering  of  tlie  conus  arteriosus  through  lack  of  expan- 
sion of  the  lung. 

(r)   Aortic  sten<^sis. 

(if)  Mitral  regurgitation. 

(f)  Aneurism. 

(/*)  Roughening  of  the  intima  of  the  aortic  arch. 

^  By  registering  the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  tracheal  column  of  air 
Gerhardt  h:is  shown  ^Taphically  that  a  systolic  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary  cap- 
illaries may  Dccur  in  pulmonar>'  regurgitation.  With  the  stethoscope  a  sys- 
tolic whifif  may  be  heard  all  over  the  lungs. 
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(a  and  b)  Functional  mnrmursy  and  those  produced  in  the  conns 
arteriosus^  are  rarely  if  ever  accompanied  by  a  thrill,  are  rarely  so 
loud  as  the  murmur  of  pulmonary  stenosis,  and  are  not  associated 
with  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle. 

(c)  The  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  is  usually  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  sternum  and  is  transmitted  to  the  neck,  whereas  the  murmur 
of  pulmonary  stenosis  is  never  so  transmitted  and  is  not  associated 
with  characteristic  changes  in  the  pulse  (see  above,  p.  242). 

(d)  The  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  occasionally  loudest 
in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  valve,  but  differs  from  the'  murmur 
of  pulmonary  stenosis  in  being,  as  a  rule,  transmitted  to  the  back 
and  axilla  and  associated  with  an  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound. 

(e)  Aneurism  may  present  a  systolic  murmur  and  thrill  similar 
to  those  found  in  pulmonary  stenosis,  but  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  the  presence  of  the  positive  signs  of  aneur- 
ism, viz. — pulsation,  and  dulness  in  the  region  of  the  murmur,  and 
signs  of  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  on  other  structures  in  the  medi- 
astinum. 

(/)  Eoughening  of  the  aortic  arch  occurs  after  middle  life, 
while  pulmonary  stenosis  is  usually  congenital.  The  murmur  due 
to  roughening  may  be  transmitted  into  the  carotids ;  that  of  pul- 
monary stenosis  never.  Enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  is  char- 
acteristic of  pulmonary  stenosis,  but  not  of  aortic  roughening. 

COMBINED   VALVULAR   LESIONS. 

It  is  essential  that  the  student  should  understand  from  the  first 
that  the  number  of  murmurs  audible  in  the  precordia  is  no  gauge 
for  the  number  of  valve  lesions.  We  may  have  four  distinct  mur- 
murs, yet  every  valve  sound  except  one.  This  is  often  the  case  in 
aortic  regurgitation  —  systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  systolic  and  presystolic  at  the  apex,  yet  no  valve  in- 
jured except  the  aortic.  In  such  a  case  the  systolic  aortic  murmur 
is  due  to  roughening  of  the  aortic  valve.  The  systolic  apex  mur- 
mur results  from  relative  mitral  leakage  (with  a  sound  valve).  The 
presystolic  apex  murmur  is  of  the  "  Flint "  type.     Hence  in  this 
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case  the  diastolie  munnar  alone  of  the  four  audible  muimTiis  is  due 
to  a  valvular  lesion. 

It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  multiply  causes  unnecessarily,  and  to 
explain  as  many  signs  as  possible  imder  a  single  hypothesis  In 
the  above  example  the  mitral  leak  might  be  due  to  an  old  eDdoca^ 
ditis,  and  there  viifjht  be  mitral  stenosis  and  aortic  stenosis  as  well, 
but  since  we  can  explain  all  die  signs  as  results — direct  and  indirect 
— of  one  lesion  (aortic  regurgitation)  it  is  better  to  do  so,  and  post- 
mortem experience  shows  that  our  diagnosis  is  more  likely  to  be 
right  when  it  is  made  according  to  this  principle. 

The  most  frequent  combinations  are : 

(1)  Mitral  regurgitation  with  mitral  stenosis. 

(2)  Aortic  regurgitation  with  mitral  regurgitation  (with  or  with- 
out stenosis). 

(3)  Aortic  regurgitation  with  aortic  stenosis,  with  or  without 
mitral  disease. 

(1)  Double  Mitral  DUea^e, 

(a)  It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  mitral  valve  is  found 
to  he  both  narrowed  and  incompetent  at  autopsy  when  only  one  of 
these  lesions  had  been  diagnosed  during  life.     In  fact  mitiul  steno- 
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Fio.  144.— Mitral  Stenosis  and  Regoifirltatlon,  showing  matkm  of  murmur  to  first  beojt  sound 

sis  is  almost  never  found  at  autopsy  wit!  mt  an  associated  regurgi- 
tation, so  that  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume,  whenever  one  makes  the 
diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis,  that  mitral  regurgitation  is  present  as 
well,  whether  it  is  possible  to  hear  any  regurgitant  murmur  or  not 
(see  Fig.  144). 

{h)  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  double  mitral  lesion  one  may 
have  only  the  regurgitant  murmur  at  the  mitral  valve  and  nothing 
to  suggest  stenosis  unless  it  be  a  surprising  sharpness  of  the  first 
mitral  sound.  In  chronic  cases  the  changeableness  of  the  murmurs 
both  in  type  and  position  is  extraordinary.     One  often  finds  at  one 
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visit  evidences  of  mitral  stenosis  and  at  ariotliev  uviduiici's  of  mitml 
regui^tation  alone.  Either  murmur  may  disappear  altogether  foi 
a  time  and  reappear  subsequently.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  pre- 
systolic murmur,  which  is  notoriously  one  of  the  most  fleeting  and 
nncertain  of  all  physical  signs. 

Ab  a  rule  the  same  inflammatory  changes  which  produce  mitral 
regurgitation  in  early  life  result  aa  they  extend  in  narrowing  the 
mitral  ralve,  so  that  the  signs  of  stenosis  come  to  predominate  in 
later  years.  Coineidently  with  this  narrowing  of  the  diseased  valve 
a  certain  amount  of  improvement  in  the  patient's  symptoms  may 
take  place,  and  Kosenbach  regards  the  advent  of  stenosis  in  such  a 
case  as  an  attempt  at  a  regenerative  or  compensatory  change.  In 
many  cases,  however,  no  such  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  follows. 

(2)  Aortic  Regurgitation  with  Mitral  Dixnase. 
The  signs  of  mitral    disease   occurring  in  combination  with 
aottie  regurgitation  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  pure 
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mitral  disease  except  that  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  apt  to 
be  more  general  and  correspond  less  exclusively  to  the  right  ven- 
tricle (eee  Figs.  145  and  146).    The  manifestations  of  the  aortic  le* 
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sion,  on  the  other  hand,  are  considerably  modified  by  their  assocla 
tion  with  the  mitral  disease.  The  Conigan  pulse  is  distinctly  less 
shai'p  at  the  summit  and  rises  and  falls  less  abruptly.    Capillary 
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Fio.  146b— Bbowlng  Reladon  of  Munnurs  to  Heart  Sound  in  Regurgitation  at  tbe  AorUc  idu 

Mitral  Valves. 

pulse  is  less  likely  to  be  present,  and  the  throbbing  of  the  peripheral 
arteries  is  less  often  visible. 

(3)  Aortic  Regurgitation  with  Aortic  Stenosis. 

If  the  aortic  valves  are  narrowed  as  well  as  incompetent,  w 
find  very  much  the  same  modification  of  the  physical  signs  chanu^^ 
teristic  of  aortic  regurgitation  as  is  produced  by  the  advent  of 
mitral  lesion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  throbbing  in  the  peripheral 
teries  is  less  violent,  the  characteristics  9f  the  radial  pulse  are  le 
marked,  and  the  capillary  "oulsation  is  not  always  to  be  obtaine** 
at  all.     Indeed,  this  blunting  of  all  the  typical  manifestations 
aortic  regurgitation  may  give  us  material  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
aortic  stenosis,  provided  always  that  the  mitral  valve  is  still  pe 
forming  its  function.^ 

(4)  The  association  of  mitral  disease  with  tricuspid  insufficiency- 
has  been  ali-eady  described  on  r.  218. 

'  Sonic  astoiiisliing  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  meDtioned  on  pa, 
2-10  ami  24;J. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

PARIETAL  DISEASE.— CARDIAC  NEUROSES.— CONGENl 
TAL  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Parietal  Disease  op  the  Heart. 
Acute  Myocarditis, 

The  myocardium  is  seriously,  though  not  incurably,  affected  in 
all  continued  fevers,  owing  less  to  the  fever  itself  than  to  the  tox- 
semia  associated  with  it.  "Cloudy  swelling,"  or  granular  degener- 
ation of  the  muscle  fibres,  is  produced  by  relatively  mild  infections, 
while  a  general  septicaemia  due  to  pyogenic  organisms  may  produce 
extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  "heart  within  a  few  days. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  cardiac  weakness.  The  most 
significant  change  is  in  the  quality  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  which  becomes  gradually  shorter  until  its  quality  is 
like  that  of  the  second  sounds,  while  in  some  cases  its  feebleness 
makes  tlie  second  sounds  seem  accented  by  comparison.  Soft  blow- 
ing systolic  murmurs  may  develop  at  the  ])ulmonary  orifioe,  less 
often  at  the  apex  or  over  the  aortic  valve. 

The  apex  impulse  becomes  progressively  feebler  and  more  like 
a  tap  than  a  push.  Irregularity  and  increasing  rapidity  are  omi- 
nous signs  which  may  be  appreciated  in  the  radial  pulse,  but  still 
better  by  auscultation  of  the  heart  itself.  In  most  of  the  acute  in- 
fections evidence  of  dilatation  of  the  weakened  cardiac  chambers  is 
rarely  to  be  obtained  during  life  (although  at  autopsy  it  is  not  in- 
frequently found),*  but  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  an  acute  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  appears  to  be  a  frequent  complication,  independ- 

*  Henchen^s  recent  monograph  on  this  subject,  ''Ueber  die  acute  Herzdila- 
tation  bei  acuten  Infectionskrankheiten,"  Jena.  1899,  does  not  seem  to  me 
fvinvincing. 
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For  tLe  s'^rr  rei-«  guiti'-n  **t  changes  in  the  myo^'-anlium  our 
pr^rsr:.:  i:.^th'.-is  ff  phy>i«.^  examination  are  always  unsatisfactory 
aii'i  "itra  wLvlly  inailr^iuate.  Extensive  degenerations  of  the 
hrctrt  'vtxA  are  n-'t  iiifrr'jtirntly  found  at  autupsy  when  tliere  has 
r.—- :.  :.  >  i-:i.s  n  t-.*  .-isT^.-t  them  during  life.  On  the  other  haml, 
th-ir  air.  T  sy  «.rt'r:i  fails  t««  suhstantiattr  a  diagiii»sis  uf  degiMieititioi 
of  tL».'  h-.iit  i:.v.<.l»-,  alt]i«-ugh  all  the  i»hysiL-al  signs  traditionally 
assof^iaN'l  uirh  this  ii»iiditi«.»n  wt-n^  present  during  life.'  To  a  con- 
sid»-ral»I»-  •xt'iit,  t}i»'ri'f<»re,  <»ur  diagTu»sis  of  myocarditis  must  de- 
p^'iid  ui»'»ri  th»r  history  an»l  symj»ttim3  of  the  case;  physical  oxauii- 
natinii  ran  *?oiiirtiiin'S  supplement  those,  sometimes  not.  Syni]»toms 
of  /v//v//V/r  u-*'nk)i*ss  developing  in  a  man  past  middle  life,  especiidly 
in  a  j)atir-iit  who  shows  c\'idences  of  arterio-sclcrosis  or  high  ar- 
t^-rial  tension,  or  who  has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
syfiliilis,  suj,'gest  j»arietal  disease  of  the  heart,  fatty  or  til)roid. 
Tin*  prohahility  is  iiicn-ased  if  there  have  l)een  attacks  of  luigina 
pectoris,  rin'vnc-Stokt'S  breathing,  or  of  syncope. 

Insprrtion  and  paljtatlon  may  reveal  nothing  abnormal,  or  there 

'  A   well-known  Boston  pathologiFt  recently  told  me  that  he  had  nevei 
known  a  cudc  of  myocarditis  correctly  diagnosed  during  iifa 
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may  be  an  unusually  diffuse,  slapping  cardiac  impulse  associated 
])erhaps  with  a  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  to  the  left  and  down- 
ward.    Marked  irregulai-ity  of  the  heart  beat,  both  in  force  and  in 
rhythm,  is  sometimes  demonstrable  by  these  methods,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  may  be  demonstrable  in  case 
dilatation  has  followed  the  weakening  of  the  heart  wall.     Ausculta- 
turn  may  reveal  nothing  abnormal  except  that  the  aortic  second 
Bonnd  is  unusually  sharp;  in  some  cases  feMe  and  irregular  heart 
sounds  are  heard,  although  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  not  infre- 
quently sharp.     Blood   pressure   is   often   much  increased.      The 
sounds  may  be  reduplicated  and  "  gallop  rhythm  "  is  not  infrequent. 
If  the  mitral  sphincter  is  dilated,  or  the  ])apillary  muscles  are  weak- 
ened, as  not  infrequently  happens,  we  may  have  evidences  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  heard  in  the  left  axilla 
and  back  with  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound. 

Sum  mart/, 

1.  The  history  and  symptoms  of  the  case  or  the  condition  of 
other  organs  are  often  of  more  diagnostic  value  than  is  the  physical 
examination  of  the  heart  itself,  which  may  show  nothing  abnormal. 

2.  Among  the  rather  unreliable  physical  signs,  those  most  often 
mentioned  are : 

(a)  Weakness  and  irregularity  of  the  heart  sounds. 

(b)  Increased  blood  pressure. 

(r)   A  diffuse  slapping  cardiac  impulse. 

(cf)  Reduplication  of  some  of  the  cardiac  sounds  (gallop 
rhythm). 

(«)  Evidences  of  cardiac  dilatation. 

(/)  Murmurs — especially  the  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency 
-which  often  occurs  as  a  result  of  dilatation  of  the  valve  orifices  and 
weakening  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 

Differential  Dhujn osis. 

We  have  to  distinguish  the  weakeiunl  heart  from — 
(a)   Uncomplicated  valvular  lesions. 
(//)   Cardiac  neuroses. 
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(a)  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  valvular  lesions  do 
not  necessarily  give  rise  to  any  murmurs  when  compensation  has 
failed.  Under  such  circumstances  one  hears  only  irregular  and  weak 
heart  sounds,  as  in  myocarditis.  The  history  of  a  long-stonding 
valvular  trouble,  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  history  of  the  case, 
the  age,  method  of  onset,  and  the  high  bh)od  pressure  may  assistus 
in  the  diagnosis.  Cases  of  weakened  heart  are  less  often  associated 
with  extensive  dropsy  than  are  cases  of  valvular  disease  whose  com- 
pensation has  been  ruptured. 

{h)  Weakness  and  irregularity  of  the  cardiac  sounds,  when  due 
to  nervous  affection  of  tlie  heart  and  un associated  with  parietal  or 
valvular  changes,  is  usually  less  marked  after  slight  exertion.  The 
heart  "rises  to  tlie  occasion"  if  the  weakness  is  a  functional  one. 
(^u  the  other  liand,  if  any  serious  weakening  is  present,  the  signs 
and  syniptonis  are  much  aggravated  by  any  exertion. 

In  some  cases  of  myocarditis  the  pulse  is  excessively  slow  and 
shows  no  signs  of  weakness.  This  point  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  the  chapter  on  Bradycardia. 

Fatty  Ouergr<ytoth. 

An  abnormally  large  accumulation  of  fat  about  the  heart  may 
be  suspected  if,  in  a  very  obese  person,  signs  of  cardiac  embarrass- 
ment (dyspncva,  pali)itation)  are  present,  and  if  on  examination  we 
lind  that  the  heart  sounds  are  feeble  and  distant  but  preserve  the 
normal  difference  from  each  other.  ^Yhen  the  heart  wall  is  seri- 
ously weakened  (as  in  the  later  weeks  of  typhoid),  the  heart  sounds 
become  more  alike  owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  first  sound. 

In  fatty  ovt^rgrowth  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  diagnosis,  however,  cannot  be  positively  made.  We  sus- 
pect it  under  the  comlitions  above  described,  but  no  greater  cer- 
tainty can  be  attained. 

Fatty  Degeneration. 

There  are  no  physical  signs  by  which  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  can  be  distinguished  from  other  pathological  changes  which 
result  in  weakening  the  heart  walls.     An  extensive  degree  of  fatt^ 
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<U*geiienitioii  is  often  seen  post  niorteni  in  cases  of  pernicious  iuueniia, 
altlioagh  the  lieart  sounds  luive  been  clear,  regular,  and  in  all  re- 
spects normal  during  life.  The  little  we  know  of  the  physical 
signs  eonunon  to  fatty  degeneration  and  to  other  forms  of  parietal 
disease  of  the  heart  has  been  included  in  the  section  on  Weakened 
Heart  (see  p.  257). 

Cardiac  Neuroses. 

Tachycardia  (Rapid  Heart), 

Simple  quickening  of  the  pulse  rate,  or  tachycardia,  which  may 
pass  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  patient  himself,  is  to  be  distin- 
goislied  from  palpitation,  in  which  the  heart  beats,  whether  rapid 
or  not,  force  themselves  upon  the  patient's  attention. 

The  pulse  rate  may  vary  a  great  deal  in  health.  A  classmate 
of  mine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  had  a  pulse  rarely  slower 
tlian  100,  yet  his  heart  and  other  organs  were  entirely  sound.  Such 
caaes  are  not  very  uncommon,  especially  in  women.  Temporarily 
the  pulse  rate  may  be  greatly  increased,  not  only  by  exercise  and 
emotion,  but  by  the  influence  of  fever,  of  gastric  disturbances,  or  of 
the  menopause.  Such  a  tachycardia  is  not  always  of  brief  duration 
The  effects  of  a  great  mental  shock  may  produce  an  acceleration  of 
the  pulse  which  persists  for  days  or  even  weeks  after  the  shock 

Among  organic  diseases  associated  with  weakening  of  the  pulse 
the  commonest  are  those  of  the  heart  itself.  Next  to  them,  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  tumors  or  hemorrhage  in  the  medulla,  and  obscure 
diseases  of  the  female  organs  of  generation,  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  tachycardia. 

The  only  form  of  tachyc^ardia  which  is  worthy  to  be  considered 
as  a  more  or  less  independent  malady  is 

Paroxysmal  Ta^ihycardta, 

As  indicated  in  the  name,  the  attacks  of  this  disease  are  apt  to 
begin  and  to  cease  suddenly.  They  may  last  a  few  hours  or  several 
days.  The  pulse  becomes  frightfully  rapid,  often  200  per  minute  oi 
more.     Bristowe  records  a  case  with  a  pulse  of  808  per  minute 
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In  tlie  radial  artery  the  pulse  beat  may  be  impalpable.  The  heart 
sounds  are  regular  and  clear,  but  the  diastolic  pause  is  shortened  and 
the  first  sound  becomes  shoi-t  and  "  valvular,"  resembling  the  sec- 
ond {''tic'tac  heaH^^).  The  paroxysm  may  be  associat*-(l  with 
aphasia  and  abnormal  sensations  in  the  left  arm.  Occasioiudly  the 
heart  becomes  dilated,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  albuminuria,  and 
other  manifestations  of  stasis  appear.  Usually,  however,  tlie  par- 
oxysm has  no  serious  resulta.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
ta<*}ivi»ardia  of  cardiac  dilatation  by  the  fact  that  the  heart  remains 
jx'rfectly  regular.  This  same  fact  also  assists  us  in  excluding  the 
cardial*  neuroses  due  to  tobacco,  tea,  and  other  poisons.  From  the 
tachycardia  of  (Jraves'  disease  the  affection  now  in  consideration 
differs  by  its  paroxysmal  and  intermittent  character. 

BradifcanUa  (Slow  Heart). 

In  many  healthy  adults  the  heart  seldom  beats  over  50  times  a 
minute. 

I.  Among  the  causes  which  may  produce  for  a  short  time  an 
abnormally  slow  heart -beat  are: 

{n^  Kjrhiuistion;  for  example,  after  fevers,  after  parturition,  ot 
sevoro  muscular  exertion. 

{J'^  T'\r,rmia  ;  for  example,  jaundice,  uraemia,  auto-intoxications 
in  dyspepsia 

^^(•^  In  oertani  hf/sferical  and  melajicholic  states  and  in  neurotic 
cIiiMi'f  'i^  the  pulse  may  be  exceedingly  slow  Fain  has  also  a  ten- 
deui'v  to  retard  the  pulse. 

{^(i^  An  ifirrt'fS''  of  i fit ntcranial  pressure,  as  in  meningitis,  cere- 
bral lieniorrhuire,  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull.  Possibly  in  this 
eatcLcory  lvU»ni:  tlio  oases  of  bradycardia  sometimes  seen  in  epilep- 
1 1  tor  in  or  iliinni:  syncopal  attacks.  Bradycardia  from  any  one  of 
thi'se  caiiM's  is  aiu  to  Iv  of  comparatively  short  duration. 

II.  S:,'kes-.V«;a!:;s'  liisease  (due  to  a  lesion  of  the  bundle  of 
ll-.N  r.:.  '.  -  1  >;»eciariy  to  a  paroxysmal  bradycardia  with  synctipe, 
\ei  tl;c  i;;'.>e  v.av  rev.ain  Inflow  40  for  months,  thou£:]i  stroiitr  and 
rei;iilai,  a*.ii  tl.e  ratictit  luav  Iv  free  from  symptoms  of  any  kiiul. 
The  late  ol  the  liear:-l>eat  cannot  be  estimated  by  count iui;  tlie  ra- 
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dial  pulse.  Careful  study  of  the  jugular  motions,  especially  with  a 
polygraph,  usually  shows  that  some  auricular  beats  do  not  reach 
the  ventricle  (heart  block)  so  that  there  are  2  or  3  beats  in  the 
jugular  for  every  1  in  the  radial. 

Arrhythmia, 

1.  Phys^iological  Arrhythmia.  — Arrhythmia,  or  irregularity  in  the 
force  or  rhythm  of  the  heart-beat,  is  to  a  certain  extent  physiologi- 
cal. The  heart  normally  beats  a  little  faster  and  a  little  more  strongly 
daring  inspiration  than  during  expiration.  Any  psychical  disturb- 
ance or  muscular  exertion  may  produce  irregularity  as  well  as  a 
quickening  of  the  heart-beat.  Rarely  the  pulse  may  be  irregular 
throughout  life  in  perfectly  healthy  persons.  This  irregularity  is 
usually  of  rhythm  alone ;  every  second  or  third  Ix^at  may  be  regu- 
larly omitted  without  the  individual  knowing  anything  about  it  or 
feeling  any  disagreeable  symptoms  connected  with  it.  More  rarely 
the  heart's  beats  may  be  permanently  irregular  in  force  as  well  as 
rhythm  despite  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  disease. 

In  children  the  pulse  is  especially  apt  to  be  irregular,  and  dur- 
ing sleep  some  children  show  that  modification  of  rhythm  known 
as  the  ^^paradoxical  pulse/'  which  consists  in  a  quickening  of  the 
pulse  with  diminution  in  volume  durmg  inspiration. 

(2)  If  we  leave  on  one  side  diseases  of  the  heart  itself,  patho- 
^og^ical  arrhythmia  is  most  frequently  seen  in  persons  who  have  used 
tobacco  or  tea  to  excess,  or  in  dyspepsia.  In  these  conditions  it  is 
often  combined  with  palpitation  and  becomes  thereby  very  distress- 
ing to  the  patient.  In  connection  with  cardiac  disease  the  follow- 
ing types  of  arrhythmia  may  be  distinguished : 

(a)  Paradoxical  Puhe, — Any  cause  which  leads  to  weakening 
of  the  heart's  actiop  may  occasionally  be  associated  with  paradoxical 
pulse.  Fibrous  pericarditis  has  been  supposed  to  be  frequently 
associated  with  this  type  of  arrhythmia,  but  if  so  it  is  by  no  means 
its  only  cause. 

(6)  The  higeminal  puUe  is  seen  most  frequently  in  cases  of  un- 
compensated heart  disease  (particularly  mitral  stenosis)  after  the 
administration  of  digitalis.     Every  other  beat  is  weak  or  abortive 
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and  is  succeeded  by  an  unusually  long  pause.  Sometimes  eve i\ 
thir<l  beat  is  of  the  abortive  type,  or  an  unusually  long  intenal 
may  divide  the  heart-beats  into  groups  of  three  (** /riVf wiiwl 
puhe  *'). 

(r)  Embryocardidy  or  the  "tic-tac  heart,"  represents  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  diastolic  ])ause  and  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  so  that 
it  i*esembles  the  second  sound,  as  in  the  foetal  heart.  Any  case  of 
uncompensated  heai-t  disease,  whether  valvular  or  parietal,  may  be 
associated  with  this  disturbance  of  rhythm. 

(d)  The  fjalloj}  rhythm. 

Owing  to  a  reduplication  of  one  of  the  heart  sounds  (usually 
the  second),  we  may  have  three  sounds  insteail  of  two  with  each 
beat  of  the  heart,  the  sounds  possessing  a  rhythm  which  reminds  us 
of  the  hoof -beats  of  a  galloping  horse  (see  p.  181).  This  rhj-thm  is 
heard  especially  in  the  failing  heart  of  interstitial  nephritis  or  cor- 
onary strlerosis. 

{*')  DvUriitni  cordis  is  a  term  used  to  express  any  great  irregu- 
larity and  rapidity  of  the  heart-beats  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  single  type  or  rhythm.  It  is  seen  in  the  gravest  stages  of  uncom- 
l)ensated  heart  disease. 

Fa1i>itation. 

l^est  detined  as  an  "irregular  or  forcible  heart  action  p^rceptlUe 
to  tilt'  in(/iridff(i/.'^  The  essential  point  is  that  the  individual 
l)ec()ines  ooiisoious  of  each  l)eat  of  his  heart,  whether  or  no  the  heart 
actiou  is  in  any  way  abnormal. 

(//)  Tn  irritable  conditions  of  the  nervous. system,  such  as  occur 
at  j)ulxirl y,  at  cliniaotoric,  or  in  neurasthenic  persons,  palpitation 
may  Ix;  vt'ry  distressing.  Temporary  disturbances,  such  as  fright, 
may  ])roduce  a  simihir  and  moi-e  or  less  lasting  (iffect. 

\h)  The  effect  of  hij,'h  altitudes,  or  of  even  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion (1,5()()  feet)  is  sufKcicnt  to  ])ro(luce  in  many  healthy  persons  a 
(quickening  and  strengthening  of  the  heart's  action,  so  that  sloep 
may  1h»  ])revented.  After  a  few  nights  this  condition  usually 
•  passes  off,  i>rovided  th(»  heart  is  sound. 

(c)  Abuse  of  tobacco  and  tea  have  a  similar  effect. 
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Auscultation  of  a  palpitating  heart  shows  nothing  more  than 
unusually  loud  and  ringing  heart  sounds,  but  since  palpitation  is 
often  associated  with  arrhythmia  of  one  or  another  type  we  must  be 
careful  to  exclude  the  palpitation  symptomatic  of  acute  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  such  as  may  occur  in  debilitated  persons  after  violent 
or  unusual  exertion.  In  this  condition  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness 
is  increased  and  dyspnoea  upon  slight  exertion  becomes  marked.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  in  almost  any  case  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  palpitation  may  be  a  very  marked  and  distressing  symp- 
tom. 

CONGENITAL  HEART   DISEASE. 

From  the  time  of  birth  it  is  noticed  in  some  cases  that  the  child 
is  markedly  cyanosed,  hence  the  teiiii  "blue  baby."  Dyspnoea  is 
often,  though  not  always,  present,  and  may  interfere  with  sucking. 
The  cyanosis,  if  present,  is  practically  sufficient  in  itself  for  the 
diagnosis. 

Among  congenital  diseases  of  the  heart  the  commonest  and  the 
most  important  (because  it  is  less  likely  than  any  of  the  others  to 
prove  immediately  fatal)  is : 

1.  Pulmonary  Stenosis, 

This  lesion  is  usually  the  result  of  foetal  endocarditis,  and  is 
often  associated  with  malformations  and  defects,  such  as  patency 
of  the  foramen  ovale  and  persistence  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
physical  signs  of  pulmonary  stenosis  are : 

(a)  A  palpable  systolic  thrill  most  distinct  in  the  pulmonary 


(h)  A  loud  systolic  murmur  (often  rough  or  musical)  heard  bost 
in  the  same  region,  but  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  chest. 

(c)  A  weak  or  absent  pulmonic  second  sound. 

(d)  An  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness  corresponding  to  the 
right  ventricle. 

Unlike  most  other  varieties  of  congenital  heart  disease,  pulmo- 
nary stenosis  is  compatible  with  life  for  many  years,  and  "blue 
babies  ^  with  this  lesion  may  grow  up  and  enjoy  good  health,  al- 
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though  usually  subject  to  pulmonary  disorders  (pneumonia  or  ta* 
berculosis)  For  a  discussion  of  the  differential  diagnosis  of  this 
lesion,  see  above,  p.  252. 

2.  Defects  in  the  Ventricular  Sejytum. 

The  loud  systolic  murmur  produced  by  the  rush  of  blood  through 
an  opening  between  the  ventricles  is  heard,  as  a  rule,  over  the  whole 
precordia.     Its    point  of  maximum  intensity  differs   in  different 
cases,  but  is  hardly  ever  near  the  apex  of  the  heai-t.     The  most  im- 
portant diagnostic  point  is  the  absence  of  a  palpable  thrill.     With 
almost  every  other  form  of  congenital  heart  disease  in  which  a  loud 
murmur  is  audible,  there  is  a  thrill  as  well      Hypertrophy  of  both 
ventricles  may  be  present,  but  is  seldom  marked  in  uncomplicated 
cases. 

(Patnici/  of  the  foramen  ovalcy  if  imassociated  with  other  de- 
fects, does  not  usually  produce  any  murmur  or  other  signs  by  which 
it  can  be  recognized  during  life,  and  causes  no  symptoms  of  any 
kind.*^ 

3.  Persistence  of  the  Ductus  Arterios-iis, 

The  most  characteristic  sign  is  a  loud,  vibratory  systolic  mur- 
mur witli  its  intensity  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  unassoriated  irith 
hf/jirrfrojfht/  nf  either  ventricle.  If  complicated  with  stenosis  at  or 
close  above  the  juilnionary  valves,  persistence  of  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus ciuinot  be  diagnosed,  as  the  murmur  produced  by  it  cainiot 
with  certainty  be  distinguished  from  that  )f  the  pulmonary  ste- 
nosis, imd  the  j^resence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  de- 
prives us  of  the  (^ne  relatively  chai-acteristic  mark  of  a  patent  arte- 
rial duct. 

Gibson  considers  that  a  murmur  persisting  through  systole  and 
into  (liasiole  is  diagnostic  of  an  open  arterial  duct,  but  this  sup- 
position is  not  borne  out  in  all  cases  by  post-mortem  evidonee. 

The  signs  jnoihieed  by  the  other  varieties  of  conj;enital  hi-art 
disease,  sueh  as  aortic  stenosis  and  tricuspid  or  mitral  lesions,  do 
not   differ  material ly    from  those  characterizing   those    lesions    in 
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adults.     Excluding  these,  we  may  summarize  the  signs  of  the  othei 
lesions  as  follows : 

(a)  Practically  all  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease,  which  pro- 
duce any  physical  signs  beyond  cyanosis  and  dyspnoea,  manifest 
themselves  by  a  loud  systolic  murmur  heard  all  over  the  precordia 
and  often  throughout  the  chest.  Its  maximum  intensity  is  usually 
at  or  near  the  base  of  the  heart. 


■/ 


(b)  If  there  is  no  thrill  and  no  hyj^eHrophy^  the  lesion  is  prob- 
ably a  defect  in  the  ventricular  septum. 

(c)  If  there  is  a  thrill  Init  no  hypertrophy j  the  lesion  is  probably 
a  patent  ductus  arteriosus. 

(d)  If  there  is  a  thrill  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
the  lesion  is  probably  pulmonic  stenosis,  especially  if  the  pulmonic 
second  soiind  is  feeble. 


..J 


CHAPTER  XIL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICAKDIUM. 

I.  Pericabditis. 

Three  forms  are  recognized  clinically : 

(1)  Plastic,  dry,  or  fibrinous  pericarditis. 

(2)  Pericarditis  with  effusion  (serous  or  purulent). 

(3)  Pericardial  adhesions  or  adherent  pericardium 
Fibrinous  i)ericarditis  may  be  fully  developed  without  giving 

rise  to  any  pliysical  signs  that  can  be  appreciated  during  life.    In 
several  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  I  suspected  that  pericarditis 
might  be  present,  I  have  listened  most  carefully  for  evidences  of 
the  disease  and  been  unable  to  discover  any ;  yet  at  autopsy  it  was 
found  fully  developed — the  typical  shaggy  heart.     We  have  every 
reason  to  Ix'lieve,  thei-efoiv,  that  pericarditis  is  frequently  present 
but  unreroprnizinl,  es])Ocially  in  pneumonia  and  in  the  rheumatic  at- 
tacks of  cliildi'on.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  give  rise  to  very 
marktMl  siirns  whi(»li  are  the  result  of — 

(</)  The  rubbing  of  the  roughened  pericardial  surfaces  against 
one  another  wlion  set  in  motion  by  the  cardiac  contractions. 

(f>)  The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

(r)  The  interference  with  cardiac  contractions  brought  about  by 
obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac  together  with  the  results  of  ad- 
hesions between  the  i>ericardium  and  the  surrounding  stiiictures. 

(1)  Dry  or  Fibrinous  Pericarditis. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  a  single  physical  sign — '* pericardial 
fnctiofi  " — which  is  usuaDy  to  be  appreciated  by  auscultation  alone, 
but  may  occasionally  Ix^  felt  as  well.  Characteristic  jiericArdial 
friction  is  a  rough,  irregular,  grating  or  shufSing  sound  which  oc- 
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curs  irregularlj  and  interruptedly  during  the  larger  part  of  each 
cardiac  cycle.  It  ia  almost  never  accurately  synchronous  either 
with  systole  or  diastole,  but  overlaps  the  cardiac  sounds,  and  en- 
croaches upon  the  pauses  in  the  heart  cycle.  It  is  seldom  exactly 
the  same  in  any  two  successive  cardiac  cycles  and  differs  thereby 
from  sounds  produced  within  the  heart  itself.  Pericardial  friction 
seems  very  near  to  the  ear  and  may  often  be  increased  by  pressure 
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with  the  stethoscope ;  it  is  not  materially  influenced  by  the  respi- 
ratory movements. 

It  is  best  heard  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  147 ;  that  is,  over  that  portion  of  the  heart  which  lies  near- 
est to  the  diest  wall  and  is  not  covered  by  the  margins  of  the  lungs ; 
but  not  infrequently  it  may  be  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  or 
over  the  whole  precordial  region.  The  sounds  are  fainter  if  the 
patient  lies  on  the  right  side,  and  sometimes  intensified  if,  while 
sitting  or  standing,  he  leans  forward  and  toward  the  left,  so  as  to 
bring  the  heart  into  closer  apposition  with  the  chest  wall. 

Pericardial  friction  sounds  often  change  rapidly  from  hour 
to   hour,  and   may  disappear   and   reappear   in   the  course  of  a 
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In  rare  cases  the  friction  may  occur  only  daring  systole  or  only 
during  iliastole.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  between  pericardial 
and  intracardial  sounds  ma}-  be  very  difficult. 

DiFFEKENTIAIi   DIAGNOSIS. 

(a)  Pleura- PerieaTrdial  Friction. 

Fibrinous  inflammation  affecting  that  part  of  the  pleura  which 
overlaps  the  heart  may  give  rise  to  sounds  altogether  indistinguish- 
able  from  those  of  tixie  pericardial  friction  when  the  inflamed  pleu- 
ral surfaces  are  made  to  grate  against  one  another  by  the  move- 
ments of  the   heai-t.     Such  sounds  are  sometimes   increaaed  in 
intensity  during  forced  respiration  and  disappear  at  the  end  of 
expiration,  while  true  pericardial  friction  is  usually  best  heard  if 
the  breath  is  held  at  the  end  of  expiration.     If  a  friction  sound 
heur<l  ill  the  ]>ericar(lial  region  ceases  altogether  when  the  breath 
is  held,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  produced  in  the  pleura  and  not 
in  the  |K?rieardiimiy  but  in  many  cases  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made 
correct  Iv. 

(//)  Intraranliao  Murmurs, 

From  inuriuurs  due  to  vah^ilar  disease  of  the  heart,  pericardial 
friction  can  usually  l>e  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  sounds  to 
which  it  ijfives  rise  th)  not  accurately  correspond  either  with  systole 
or  iliastoh*,  and  do  not  occupy  constantly  any  one  portion  of  either 
«)f  these  i>eriods.     Cardiac  murmurs  are  more  regular,  seem  less 
supeiHrial,  and  vary  less  witli  position  and  from  hour  to  hour. 
l*ressure  with  the  stethoscope  does  not  increase  so  considerably  the 
intensity  of  intracardiac  murmurs.     AVhen  endocarditis  and  peri- 
carditis occur  simultaneously,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  two  sets  of  sounds  thus  produced.     The  pericardial  friction  is 
usually  reco,u:nized   with   comparatively  little  difficulty,  but  it  is 
hard  to  niaki»  sure  whether  in  addition  we  hear  endocardial  mur- 
umrs  as  well. 


I 
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(2)  Pericardial  Ekfl'sion. 


Following  tlie  fibrinous  exudation,  which  roughens  the  perii:ar- 
dial  surfaee  and  produces  the  fiiction  aounda  just  described,  Bcnim 
may  accumulate  in  the  jiericardial  sac.  Its  quantity  may  exceed 
but  slightly  the  amount  of  fluid  nonnaUy  present  in  the  pericar- 


Tie.    118.— Pellinnllpil  Effuilon, 


dinm,  or  may  be  so  great  as  to  embarrass  the  cardiac  movempiits 
aiid  finally  to  arrest  theui  altogether.  In  chronic  (usually  tubercu- 
lous^ cases,  the  pericardium  may  become  stretched  so  as  to  hold  a 
quart  or  more  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  heait's  action, 
while  a  much  smaller  quantity,  if  effused  so  rapidly  that  the  peri- 
cardium has  no  time  to  accommodate  itself  by  Btretching,  will  prove 
rapidly  fatal. 
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Hyclropericardium  denotes  a  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  occur- 
ring by  transudation  as  part  of  a  general  dropsy  in  cases  of  renal 
disease  or  cardial  weakness.  The  physical  signs  to  which  it  gives 
rise  do  not  differ  from  those  of  an  inflammatory  eflPusion,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, all  that  is  said  of  the  latter  in  the  following  section  may 
be  taken  as  e([ually  an  account  of  the  signs  of  hydropericardium. 

Haeniopericardium,  or  blood  in  the  pericardial  sac,  due  to  stabs 
or  to  mptures  of  the  heart,  is  usually  so  rapidly  fatal  that  no 
physical  signs  are  i-ecognizable. 

Phtjsical  Signet  of  Pericardial  Effusion. 

In  most  cases  a  i>ericardial  friction  rub  has  been  observed  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  fluid  accumulation.  The  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
pericardial  sac  is  shown  chiefly  in  three  ways : 

(1)  Yiy  2>etritssiofif  which  demonstrates  an  area  of  dubiess  more 
or  less  characteristic  (see  below). 

(2)  By  ausculfafiony  which  may  reveal  an  unexpected  feebleness 
in  the  heart  sounds  when  compared  with  the  power  sho\ni  in  the 
radial  pulse. 

(3)  Hy  the  signs  and  symptoms  oi  j)rps8ure  exerted  by  the  ]^ri- 
cardial  effusion  upon  surrounding  stnictures. 

Bulging  of  the  precordia  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  children ; 
in  adults  we  soinetiuies  observe  a  flattening  of  the  interspaces  just 
to  the  lij^'lit  of  tlie  steruuni  between  the  third  and  sixth  ribs. 

(1)  TJif'  Ana  of  Ptvcussion  Dulness. — The  extent  of  the  dull 
area  deprinls  not  onl}'  on  the  size  of  the  effusion  and  the  position  of 
the  patient,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  "give "  in  the  pericardium 
aiul  ill  tlie  luuijjs  as  well  as  on  the  size  of  the  lingula  inilmonalis. 
Allowing,'  for  these  uneertain  factors,  we  may  say:  (^a )  One  of  the 
most  clinraeteristie  points  is  the  unusual*  extension  of  the  percus- 
sion dulness  a  consideiable  distance  to  the  left  of  the  maximum 
eardiac  impulse,  (fn  Xext  to  this,  it  is  important  to  notice  achanjxe 
in  the  angle  made  by  the  jimction  of  the  Iiorizontal  line  CDrresix^nd- 

>  In  heulth  the  eanliac  dulnrss  extends  about  f  of  au  inch  bcyoinl  the  niaxi- 
inuiii  cardiac  impulse,  but  in  pericardial  effusion  the  difference  is  gn-ater. 
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iug  to  the  upper  liinit  of  hepatic  duluess  and  the  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar line  Gone&poudiiig  to  the  riglit  border  of  the  heart.  In  health 
tliis  cardio-hepatiu  angle  is  approximately  a  right  aiigle^  iu  pericar- 
dial effusiou  it  is  much  more  obtuse  {see  Fig.  149).  Rotch  has 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  duluess  iu  the  fifth  right  inter- 
costal space  as  a  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  but  a  similar  dulness 
may  be  produced  by  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Except  for  the  two  points  nientiane<t  above  fthe  unusual  exten- 
sion of  the  duluess  to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and  the  blunting 
of  the  cai-dio-hepatic  augle),  thei-e  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  charac- 
teristic about  the  area  of  dulness  produced  by  pericardial  effusion. 


Vto.  IW.'^PBreuBhHi  Duloa 


Tlie  "pear-shaped"  or  triangular  area  of  percussion  dulness  men- 
tioned by  many  writers  has  not  beeu  present  in  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  observation.  In  large  effusions  percussion  reso- 
nance may  be  diminished  In  the  left  hack,  and  under  the  left  clav- 
icle the  pereuHsion  note  may  be  tympanitic  from  relaxation  of  the 
luDg.  Traube'e  semilunar  space  may  be  obliterated,  but  this  occurs 
also  in  pleuiitio  effusions. 

In  some  cases  the  area  of  dulness  may  be  modified  by  change  in 
the  patient's  position.     After  marking  out  the  area  of  percussion 
18 
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(lulness  with  the  patient  in  the  upright  position,  let  him  lie  upon 
his  right  side.  The  right  border  of  the  area  of  dulness  will  some- 
times move  considerably  farther  to  the  right.  A  dilated  heart  can 
be  made  to  shift  in  a  similar  way,  but  to  a  lesser  extent.  Compar- 
atively little  change  takes  place  if  the  patient  lies  on  his  left  side, 
and  no  important  information  is  elicited  by  placing  him  flat  on  his 
back  or  by  getting  him  to  lean  forward. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  with  moderate-sized  effusions  occu^ 
ring  in  a  pericardial  sac  free  from  adhesions  to  the  surromiding 
parts  that  this  shifting  can  be  made  out.  Large  eifusions  may  not 
shift  appreciably,  and  less  than  150  c.c.  of  fluid  probably  cannot  be 
recognized  by  this  or  by  any  other  method.  But  with  large  effu- 
sions the  lateral  extension  of  the  areu  of  dulness  may  be  so  great 
as  to  be  almost  distinctive  in  itself,  i.e,,  from  the  middle  of  the  left 
axilla  nearly  to  the  right  nipple. 

(2)  Feebleness  of  the  heart  sounds  and  of  the  apex  impulse  is  of 
diagnostic  importance  only  when  it  gradually  takes  the  place  of  th^ 
normal  phenomena  as  one  watches  the  heart  from  day  to  day. 
Under  those  conditions  they  have  some  contirmatory  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  peric^ardial  effusion. 

Tubular  breathing  v/itli  increased  voice  sounds  and  tactile  frem- 
itus can  oft(Mi  l)e  lieard  near  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  This  is 
a  result  of  compression  of  the  lung,  but  is  often  mistaken  for 
pneumonia. 

(3)  Pressure  exerted  by  the  pericardial  exudation  upon  sur- 
rounding structures  may  give  rise  to  dyspnoea,  especially  of  a 
paroxysmal  type,  to  dysphagia,  to  aphonia,  and  to  an  irritating 
cough.  The  "paradoxical  pulse,"  small  and  feeble  during  inspira- 
tion, is  occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
condition  and  has  no  considerable  diagnostic  importance. 

(4)  Inspection  and  palpation  usually  help  us  very  little,  but  two 
points  ai*e  occasionally  demonstrable  by  these  methods : 

(a)  A  smoothing  out  of  the  intercostal  depression  in  the  precor- 
dial region,  especially  near  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  between 
the  third  and  the  sixth  ribs. 

(Ji)  A  ])rogressive  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  apex  im- 
pulse until  it  may  be  altogether  lost.      If  this  change  occurs  while 
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the  patient  is  under  observation,  and  especially  if  the  apex  impulse 
reappears  or  becomes  more  distinct  when  the  patient  lies  on  the 
right  side,  it  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  value.  In  conditions 
other  than  pericardial  effusion,  the  apex  impulse  becomes  less  visible 
in  the  right-sided  decubitus. 

Differential  Diagnosis, 

(1)  Our  chief  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  In  the  latter,  which  often  com- 
plicates acute  ai'ticular  rheumatism  with  or  without  plastic  pericar- 
ditis, the  apex  impulse  is  often  very  indistinct  to  sight  and  touch 
as  in  peiicardial  effusion.  But  the  area  of  dulness  is  less  likely  to 
extend  beyond  the  apex  impulse  to  the  left  or  to  modify  the  cardio- 
hepatic  angle,  or  to  shift  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  right  side. 
Pressure  symptoms  are  absent,  and  there  are  no  areas  of  broncho- 
vesicular  breathing  with  tympanitic  resonance  under  the  left  clavicle 
or  in  the  back.  Yet  not  infrequently  these  differentiae  do  not  serve 
us,  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  i>uiictuve. 

(2)  I  have  twice  known  cases  of  interlobar  empyema  mistaken 
for  pericardial  effusion.  In  one  case  a  needle  introduced  in  the 
fifth  intercostal  space  below  the  nipple  drew  pus  from  what  turned 
out  later  to  be  a  localized  purulent  pleurisy,  but  the  diagnosis  was 
not  made  until  a  rib  had  been  removed  and  the  region  thoroughly 
explored.  It  is  not  rare  for  pleuritic  effusions  to  gather  first 
in  this  situation,  viz.,  just  outside  the  apex  impulse  in  the  left 
axilla. 

Such  effusions  may  gravitate  very  slowly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pleural  cavity  or  may  become  encapsulated  and  remain  in  their 
original  and  very  deceptive  position.  In  such  cases  the  signs  of 
compression  of  the  left  lung  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  a 
pericardial  effusion,  and  the  results  of  punctures  may  be  equivocal 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned.  If  there  is  any  dulness,  even  a  very 
narrow  zone,  in  the  left  axilla  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  ribs, 
though  there  b(»  none  in  the  back,  the  likelihood  of  empyema  should 
be  suggested. 

As  between  i)leuritic  and  pericardial  effusion  the  presence  of  a 
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good  pulse  and  the  absence  of  marked  dyspnoea  favors  the  former. 
In  the  two  cases  above  referred  to  in  which  interlobar  empyema  was 
mistaken  for  pericarditis,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  surprisingly  good  for  pericarditis. 

If  both  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  are  present,  the  area  of  peri- 
cardial dulness  is  not  characteristic  until  the  pleuritic  fluid  has  been 
drawn  off.  The  persistence  of  dulness  in  the  cardio-hepatic  angle 
and  beyond  the  apex  beat  after  a  left  pleurisy  has  been  emptied  bj 
tapping,  and  after  the  heart  has  had  time  to  return  to  its  normal 
position,  should  make  us  suspect  a  pericardial  effusion. 

Despite  the  utmost  care  and  thoroughness  in  physical  examina- 
tion, many  cases  of  pericardial  effusion  go  unrecognized,  especially 
in  infants,  in  elderly  persons,  or  when  the  lung  borders  are  adher- 
ent to  the  pericardium  or  to  the  chest  wall. 

In  the  rheumatic  attacks  of  children,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  pericardtfut  is  even  more  camnian  than  endocarditis. 

Adherent  Pericardium. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  during 
life,  unless  the  pericardium  is  adherent,  not  only  to  the  heart,  but 
to  the  walls  of  the  chest  as  well.  When  this  combination  of  peri- 
carditis with  chronic  mediastinitis  is  present,  the  diagnosis  may  be 
suggested  by 

(^a)  A  systolic  retraction  of  the  chest  wall  in  the  region  of  the 
apex  impulse,  at  the  base  of  the  left  axilla  and  in  the  region  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  in  the  left  back  (Broadbent's  sign).  Such 
retraction  is  more  marked  during  a  deep  inspiration.  (It  should 
be  remembered  that  systolic  retraction  of  the  interspaces  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  apex  is  very  commonly  seen  in  cases  of  cardiac  hy- 
pertrophy from  any  cause,  owing  to  the  negative  pressure  produced 
within  the  chest  by  the  contraction  of  a  powerful  heart.)  A  quick 
rebound  of  the  cardiac  apex  at  the  time  of  diastole  (the  diastolic 
shock)  is  said  to  be  chai-acteristic  of  pericardial  adhesions,  but  is 
often  absent. 

(Ji)  Collapse  of  the  cervical  veins  during  diastole  has  been  no* 
ticed  by  Friedreich,  and  the  paradoxical  pulse,  above  described,  iB 
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said  to  be  more  marked  in  adherent  pericardium  than  in  any  othor 
known  condition.  Most  recent  writers,  however,  place  no  reliance 
apon  it. 

(e)  When  the  lungs  are  adherent  to  the  pericardium  or  to  the 
chest  wall,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  the  absence  of  the  phrenic 
phenomenon  (Litten's  signs)  and  of  any  respiratory  excursion  of 
the  pulmonary  margins  may  be  demonstrated.  Since  pericardial 
adhesions  are  most  often  due  to  tuberculosis,  the  discovery  of  tu- 
berculosis in  the  lung  or  elsewhere  may  be  of  aid  in  diagnosis. 

(d)  Broadbent  considers  that  the  absence  of  any  shift  in  the 
position  of  the  apex  beat,  with  respiration  or  change  of  patient's 
position,  is  an  important  point  in  favor  of  mediastino-pericarditis. 
In  health  and  in  valvular  or  pai-ietal  disease  of  the  heart,  the  apex 
beat  will  swing  from  one  to  two  inches  to  the  left  when  the  patient 
lies  on  his  left  side,  and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  during  full 
inspiration  lowers  the  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse  considerably. 

(e)  The  presence  of  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  affecting  espe- 
cially the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  not  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  any  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves,  of  the  lung,  or  of 
the  kidney,  should  make  us  suspect  pericardial  and  mediastinal 
adhesions.  Such  adhesions  embarrass  especially  the  right  ven- 
tricle, because  it  is  the  right  ventricle  far  more  than  the  left  which 
becomes  attached  to  the  chest  wall.  The  left  ventricle  is  more 
nearly  free. 

(/)  Since  the  space  enclosed  by  the  divergent  costal  cartilage 
just  below  the  ensiform  is  but  loosely  associated  with  the  cen- 
tral tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  Broadbent  looks  especially  at  this 
point  for  evidence  of  mediastinal  or  pericaidial  adhesions,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  arrest  completely  the  slight  respiratory  move- 
ments of  this  part  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

(^)  Adherent  pericardium,  occurring  as  a  part  of  a  widespread 
chain  of  fibrous  processes  involving  the  pleura,  the  niediastinuni, 
and  the  peritoneum,  may  give  rise  in  young  persons  to  a  train  of 
symptoms  and  signs  suggesting  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Ascites 
collects,  the  liver  is  enlarged,  yet  there  are  no  signs  in  the  heart, 
kidneys,  or  blood  sufficient  to  explain  the  condition.  In  any 
such  case  adherent  pericardium  should  be  considered.     Fig.  150 
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show  the  appearance  in  cases  of  this  kind  in  wliidi  the  diaguoBis 
was  verified  by  autopsy. 


r     ^ 
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The  diagnosis  nf  adherent  jwricardhuji  with  chronic  mediastini 
tifl  is  Bliygi'sted  hy 
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(a)  Systolic  retraction  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  in  the  left 
axilla  and  in  the  left  back,  followed  by  a  diastolic  rebound. 

(//)  Tlie  absence  of  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  apex  im- 
pulse witli  respiration  or  change  of  position. 

(r)  The  presence  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  one  or  both 
venti'icles  without  obvious  cause. 

(</)  The  absence  of  any  respiratory  excursion  of  the  lung  bor- 
ders near  the  heart  and  of  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  costal  angle. 

(e)  The  presence  of  signs  like  those  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  in  a 
young  person  and  without  any  obvious  cause. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THOEACIC  ANEURISM. 

Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

For  clinical  purposes  thoracic  aneurisms  may  be  diyided  into 
the  diffuse  and  the  saccular.  Saccular  aneurisms  of  the  asoendiag 
or  doseending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  apt  to  penetrate 
the  (»hest  wall,  while  aneurism  of  the  transverse  aorta  or  diffuse 
dilatations  of  the  whole  aortic  arch  are  more  likely  to  extend  within 
the  chest  without  eroding  the  thoracic  bones.  Practically  any 
aneurism  which  penetrates  the  thoracic  bones  may  be  inferred  to 
be  saccular,  but  if  no  such  penetration  takes  place^  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  make  out  whether  the  dilatation  is  diffuse  or  circuin- 
sorilxHl.     1  shall  consider: 

I.  The  signs  of  the  pi^esence  of  aneurism. 

II.  The  evidences  of  its  seat. 

JfLyirrfio/i  and  pft/juftiofi  give  us  most  of  the  important  informa- 
tion ill  the  diainiosis  of  aneurism.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  151,  so  that  the  light  will  strike  obliquely 
aeross  the  surface  of  the  cht'st,  and  the  observer  should  be  so  placed 
that  his  I'vos  are  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  level  at  that  part  of 
the  chest  at  wliieli  lie  exJ)eet^  to  see  pulsation. 

In  the  majority  of  oases  of  aneurism  some  abnormal  puhatlon 
may  Ih^  nuule  out  either  to  tlie  right  of  the  sternum  in  front  or  in 
Abnormal  t^^^'  region  of  the  left  scapula  behind.  If  the  aneur- 
Pulsation.  ism  is  large,  a  considerable  area  of  the  chest  wall  may 
W  lifted  with  each  K\it  of  the  heart;  with  smaller  growths  the 
pulsating  area  may  \h}  small  and  sharply  circumscribed.  Not  in- 
frequently   an  abnormal  pulsation  at  the  sternal  notch  or  in  the 
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:  may  be  obaerved.  Other  causes  of  abnormal  pulsations  in 
the  chest,  such  as  dislocation  or  uncovering  of  the  heart,  must  of 
uourse  be  excluded.  Pulsations  due  to  ani^uriam  cau  sometijr.es 
be  distinctly  seen  to  occur  later  than  the  ajicx  impulse  of  the  heart. 

Palpation  coutrols  thq  rosults  of  iiispeutiun,  but  at  times  a  pul- 
aatioB  may  be  seen  better  than  felt;  at  others  may  be  felt  tjetter 
than  seen.  Bimanual  palpation — oue  hand  over  the  sui^pected  ai'ea 
in  front  and  oue  in  a  eorrespondiug  position  behind  —is  useful. 

If  the  aneurism  involves  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic 


aruh,  it  ia  likely  sooner  or  later  to  erode  the  right  margin  of  the 
sternum  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  second  or  third  costal  car- 
tilages  and  appear  externally  aa  a  round  swelling  in 
^'*  which  a  systolic  pulsation  is  to  be  seeu  and  felt.  This 
pulsation  is  in  some  cases  distinctly  expansile  in  character,  and 
■  lillers  in  this  res[>ect  from  the  np-aiid-dowu  uiotion  which  may 
be  communicated  to  a  tuiiinr  of  the  cliest  wall  i>y  tlie  beating  of  a 
normal  aorta.  The  tumor  is  usnully  firm,  rarely  soft,  and  nuty  l>e 
as  hard  as  any  vancty  I'f    maliyuant  new  gvowtli.     Occasion.il iy 
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the  tliifkn«Sit  of  the  luaeUaWil  riot  witltiu  it  is  b< 
puUatious  ai«  t>auiuuitt«(l  U>  thr  surface. 

Wbetber  the  uieorism  peuetiaies  the  chest  or  nut,  it  ia  oftHi 
passible  to  feel  over  it  a  filtrating  thrill, 
toiie  in  time.     If  the  I&yer  ^f  kmellatecl  clot  in  du 
sac  is  very  thick,  the  thrill  is  less  apt  to  be  felt. 

Slore  imiiortant  in  diagnosLB  is  a  diaxtotif  thnrk  or  tap  which  ii 
appreciated  by  laving  the  palm  of  the  hand  lightly  o^-er  tlie  affected 


area.  This  iliastolio  shock  is  due  to  the  recoil  of  the  hlood  in  the  ^- 
latetl  aorta, and  is  one  of  the  most  importantand  characteristic  signs 
Diaatolic  >■>  aoeiirism.  As  the  wall  of  the  saa  becomes  weaker, 
Shock,  the  intensity  of  this  shooJc  diminishes.  This  diastolic 
shock  may  be  appreciated  over  the  trachea  also,  and  ia  thought  by 
some  to  have  even  more  siguificanee  when  felt  in  this  situation. 

Of  special  importauc«  in  aueurism  of  the  transverse  arch  is  Uie 
sign  known  as  the  trackeai  liiy.     The  arch  of  the  aorta  run»  Ota 
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die  left  primary  bron<!hiia  ia  Bucb  a  way  that  when  the  aorta  is 
dilated,  tlie  bnmchua  is  pressed  upon  with  each  expansile  piilsation 
Trachaal  of  the  artery.  This  systolio  preaaure  transniitted  to 
Tug.  the  trachea  produces  a  distinct  downward  tug  upon  it 
with  each  sysUjle  of  the  heart.  The  tug  ia  best  felt  by  making  the 
patient  throw  back  his  head  so  as  to  put  the  trachea  ujion  a  stretch. 
The  physician  then  stands  behind  hiin  and  gently  presses  the  tipa 
of  the  fingers  of  both  hands  up  under  the  lower  border  of  the  cri- 


coid caxtilage.  In  feeling  thus  for  the  tracheal  tug  as  transmitted 
Ui  the  critwid  cartilage  certain  precautions  must  be  observed : 

(o)  One  must  distinguish  the  tracheal  tug  from  a  simple  pulsa- 
tion transmitted  to  the  superfieial  tissues  by  the  vessels  under- 
neath. Such  pidaation  makes  the  tissues  move  out  and  in  rather 
than  up  and  down. 

(fi)  A  tracheal  tug  felt  only  during  uis]>iration  has  no  patho- 
logical significance  and  ia  frequently  present  iu  health, 

■\\'hile  preparing  to  try  for  the  ti'acheal  tug  we  may  notice 
whether  there  ia  any  dislocation  of  the  trachea,  as  shown  by  the 
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•1:5:  La.->r:i.ent  of  Adam's  apple.  Aphonia,  Btridor,  cough,  dysphagia, 
a:,  i  :irr  ty^^j-rom^  are  produced  by  pressure  on  gullet  and  windpipe. 
iJilrr  5:^.5  of  aneurism,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  dilated  aorta 
UT-. -n  lit-  r.rrTes  or  vessels  of  the  mediastinum,  are : 

.  1     In-riV-iliiT  of  i::e  ]iupili!. 

I-     IiLr-r-iiliTy  ff  the  radial  pulses. 

t  -^    lEiri:.^  and  cvanosis  of  one  arm  or  of  one  side  of  the  neck 

m 

acd  Lravi. 

<  4  V^xLii  in  one  arm  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  invohing 
the  >-.:':  vl J vi.m  art^-ry  upt»n  the  brachial  plexus. 

l^"*    </l-.:l:i::^  if  the  fingers  of  one  hand  (rare). 
•»    l*:'.''^.::.»-:ioe  of  one  eye  ^rare). 
7y  Flushiiii:  or  sweating  of  one  side  of  the  face  (very  rare). 

tV:*:..-*:  :.  i  r  uil.itatioii  of  the  jmpil  is  due  to  a  paralytic  or 
::r::.i::vr  ;\!Yf.::^:i  ^.-i  the  syinixithetic  nerves.  This  symptom  is 
n.-.;i-:i  i-  :i.::."::t'r  than  the  other  effect  cf  pressure  upon  the  symi»a- 
ilirt:..-  iit'ivt  <:  r.aiiiely,  flushing  or  sweating  of  one  side  of  the  fact*. 

1:1  o>.':r.i*;iriiii:  the  jailses  in  the  two  radials  we  must  bear  in  uiind 
thr  ]M.>s:i«:liTy  oi  a  congenital  difference  between  them,  due  to  a 
ii::^. '.'  ::.-i*  r::]:rr  iii  the  size  of  the  arteries  or  in  their  jiosition,  aud 
als.i  :':.,it  a  viii.ir  |-ii.-ssinir  on  the  subcla\'ian  may  affect  the  pulse 
tx;i«t".y  ii<  a: I  ;u^  urisiii.  The  pulse  wave  ui>on  the  affected  side 
( ii:  •>:  ii:r:i  t:h*  l.-tr")  mav  W  either  less  in  volume  or  later  in  time 
tl:an  the  wavt»  in  the  iither  radial  artery,  according  as  the  pul>e 
waw-  i>  artiial'y  lulayed  in  the  aneurismal sac  or  merely  diminished 
l»y  it.  In  ip.aiktMl  i-ast's  the  pulse  upon  the  affected  side  maybe 
ntaily  i»r  4iiiti*  ab>i'nt.  On  the  other  hand  the  inequality  of  the 
pnlst'S  may  U*  so  slij;lit  that  the  sj^hygmograph  has  to  be  employed 
to  demonstrate  diftVri'Uces  in  the  sha})e  of  the  wave  not  perceptible 
to  the  tini^fis. 

Examinati«»n  (^f  the  heart  itself  may  show  some  dislocation  of 
the  organ  to  the  h^ft  and  downward,  owiug  to  the  diiect  Dressurt 
of  the  aneurismal  sac,  but  no  enlargement. 

II.   Prrci/sswn, 

If  the  aneurism  is  deep-seated,  the  results  of  percussion  are 
uei^ative.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  situated  immediately  be* 
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neaUi  Uie  stemam  or  close  under  the  thoracic  wall,  an  area  of  dul- 
ness,  not  present  la  the  noimal  chest,  may  be  mapped  out.  The 
outlines  moat  eommonly  seen  in  such  ca^es  are  Bhown  in  Fig.  154, 
When  the  aneuriam  involves  the  descending  aorta,  an  area  of  dulnesa 
may  be  found  in  the  region  of  the  left  scapula  or  beluw  it,  and  pul 
sation  may  be  detected  iu  the  same  area. 

III.  Auscultation. 

The  signs  revealed  by  auscultation  are  not  of  much  diagnostic 
value  aa  a  rule.     In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  of  sacculated  aneu- 


Fio.  151.— mvnm  of  Pi 


nam  there  are  no  sounds  or  murmurs  to  bo  heard  over  the  tumor. 
Id  other  cases  a  systolic  murmur,  the  audible  counterpart  of  the 
vibratile  thrill,  may  be  heard  over  the  ai-ea  of  pidsatioo,  tumor,  or 
dnluesB  corresponding  to  the  aneurisinal  sac.  This  systolic  mur- 
mur may  be  due  to  many  causes  other  than  aneurism,  and  has  noth- 
ing characteristic  about  it.  A  similar  systolic  aouud  is  sometimes 
heard  over  the  trachea  (Drummond's  sign)  or  in  the  mouth,  if  the 
patient  closes  his  lips  around  the  pectoral  extremity  of  the  steth- 
oscope (Suisom'a  aign). 

A  loud,  low-pitdied  diastolic  sound,  corresponding  to  the  pal* 
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pable  diastolic  shock,  is  generally  to  be  heard  in  the  aortic  regitm 
This  iliaHtolic  sound,  which  ia  probably  not  produced  by  the  aortic 
valves,  is  remarkably  dcep-toued  and  loud,  aud  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  important  sign  of  aneurism  revealed  by  auscultation. 

If  a  portion  of  either  lung  is  directly  pressed  upon  by  the  an- 
eurismal  sac,  we  may  have  the  signs  of  condensation  of  the  lung 
in  the  area  pressed  upon  (slight  dulness,  broncho- vesicular  breath- 
ing, and  exaggerated  voice  sounds).     If  one  of  the  primary  bronchi 


fio.  IK.-Rflifloimiph  nl  CanewhosD  IMii>i 
rliitil-himil  nit  are  shown  the  app<>ani 
Boeurbimiil  me ;  O.  hoort  displaced :  C. 


.   The  ItJl-tiuMl  rat,  A,  A 


is  ;3resaed  upon,  as  occafiionally  happens,  atelectasis  of  the  corre- 
sponding lung  may  be  manifested  by  the  usual  signs  (duluess,  ab- 
sence of  tactile  fremitus  and  of  lespiratory  and  vocal  sounds). 

Smce  aneurism  is  frequently  associated  with  regurgitation  at 
the  aortic  valve,  a  diastolic  murmur  Is  not  infrequently  to  be 
heard. 

If  the  aneurismal  sac  is  of  very  great  size,  tlie  pulse  wave  in 
tlie  femorals  may  be  obliterated,  as  happened  in  a  case  described 
by  Osier, 


■        TVJtli    t-lic 
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TV,  B'ldioitropif. 


Witli  the  fliioroaivipe  atid  through  photography  one  can  often 
make  out  a  shadow  cori'espondmg  to  the  poBition  of  the  auBurisiii. 


Tbo  position  of  the  shadow  is  best  explained  by  reference  to  Figa. 
155,  \5(j.  aiA  157. 


Sum 


*he  most  important  signs  of  aneurism  are: 
AJmorm/il  pid*ation^v\sib\&  or  iislpable 
TtiiRor  over  whit^h  a 
Thrill  and  a. 
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i.  Diastolic  shotk  may  be  felt, 

5.  Tracheal  tag. 

6.  Frexsure  sii/n»  (unequal  pulses,  pupils,  lioarseness,  pain. 

7.  Dulnees  oa  percussiou  over  the  suspeeted  area. 

8.  Loud,  tow-pitch^  aoHie  secoiul  ai'iind. 

9.  Systuiic  murmur  ("least  important  of  all). 


10.  Radioxruipij  may  (lemonatrate  a  shadow  higher  up  than  ^ 
corresponding  to  the  heart  and  extending  beyond  that'produoeiS' 
the  sternum,  spinal  column,  and  great  vessels. 

Diagniisis  of  the  Seat  of  the  Lesion. 

(a)  Aneurism  of  the  aaeetuling  arch    generally  approaelie3 

penetrates  tlie  chest  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tfcoiul  right  ir*^ 

costal  space  near  the  stemum.     Previous  to  perforating  the  thor*' 
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parieteSy  the  growth  of  the  aneurism  may  give  rise  to  pain,  pulsa- 
tion, and  dulness  and  thrill  in  this  region. 

{h)  Aneurism  of  the  transverse  arch  or  diffuse  dilatation  of  the 
aorta,  which  is  the  most  eoinmon  of  all  types  of  aortic  aneurism, 
may  not  give  rise  to  any  visible  pulsation  of  the  chest  wall,  and,  if 
deep-seated,  need  not  produce  any  abnormal  dulness  on  percussion. 
In  such  cases  an  aneurism  is  to  be  recognized,  if  at  all,  by  evidences 
of  pressure  on  the  nerves  or  vessels  of  the  mediastinum  (cough, 
aphonia,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  tracheal  tug,  etc.). 

(c)  Aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta  gives  rise  usually  to  severe 
and  persistent  pain  in  the  back,  which  radiates  along  the  intercos- 
tal nerves  or  downward.  Other  pressure  symptoms  are  not  marked, 
but  in  advanced  cases  an  area  of  abnormal  dulness  and  pulsation 
may  be  found  in  the  region  of  the  left  scapula  or  below  it. 

{d)  If  the  innominate  artery  or  one  of  the  carotids  is  involved, 
we  usually  find  a  pulsating  lump  in  the  region  of  one  or  the  other 
claviculo-lsternal  joint  or  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  the  trachea 
may  be  displaced  to  one  side.  This  form,  however,  is  distinctly 
rare.  The  violent  throbbing  and  dilated  (carotid  of  aortic  leakage 
is  often  mistaken  for  it. 

Differential  Diagnosis, 

(a)  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  diffuse  dilatation  of  the 
aortic  arch,  which  sooner  or  later  complicates  almost  every  case  of 
incompetency  of  the  aortic  valves,  from  saccular  aneurism  of  the 
transverse  aorta.  Dulness  and  pulsation,  perhaps  with  systolic  mur- 
mur and  thrill  in  the  second  and  third  right  interspaces  near  the 
sternum,  occur  in  many  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  but  though 
the  aorta  is  dilated,  its  coats  are  not  ruptured  and  it  never  breaks. 
The  absence  of  pressure  signs  (pain,  aphonia,  etc.)  distinguishes  it 
from  true  aneurism. 

(h)  Aneurism  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  aortic  stenosis^  in 

which  a  systolic  murmur  and  thrill,  similar  to  those  occurring  in 

aneurism,  are  to  be  heard  over  the  region  of  the  aovtic  arch.     From 

aortic  stenosis  aneurism  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  does 
19 
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not  produce  characteristic  changes  in  the  pulse,  and  by  the  presence 
of  some  one  of  the  symptoms  above  described,  such  as  tracheal 
tug,  pressure  symptoms,  abnormal  area  of  percussion  dulness,  etc. 

(c)  Simple  dynamic  throbbing  of  a  normal  aortic  arch  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  abdominal  aorta  may  lift  the  chest  wall 
so  as  to  simulate  aneurism.  The  other  positive  symptoms  and 
signs  of  aneurism  are,  however,  absent. 

(d)  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  produc- 
mg  as  they  may  substernal  pain,  cough,  and  aphonia  by  pressure 
upon  mediastinal  structures,  have  been  mistaken  for  aneurism, 
from  which,  however,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
the  positive  signs  above  described,  by  the  more  rapid  emaciation 
of  the  patient,  and  by  the  positive  evidences  of  cancer  or  tubercu- 
losis. 

(e)  Empyema  necessitatis  may  produce  a  pulsating  tumor  like 
that  of  aneurism  and  the  area  of  dulness  may  be  similar,  but  there 
is  no  diastolic  shock,  no  tactile  thrill  or  murmur,  and  the  history 
of  the  case  is  usually  very  different  from  that  of  aneurism.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  to  insert  a  fine  hollow  needle  m  doubtful  cases.  No 
serious  hemorrhage  results  if  aneurism  is  present,  and  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  may  be  greatly  assisted. 

(/)  ]\l('(Uasfui(fl  tumors  are  sometimes  almost  indistinguishable 
from  aneurism  during  life.  They  may  ])roduce  a  more  intense  aiid 
widespread  dulness  which  is  usually  in  the  median  line,  while  the 
dulness  of  aneurism  is  oftener  at  one  side.  The  pulsation  transmit- 
ted to  a  tumor  by  the  heart  has  not  the  expansile  character  of  aneu- 
rismal  ])ulsation.  Tumors  are  not  associated  with  any  diastolic 
shock,  rarely  with  a  tracheal  tug. 

The  course  of  most  mediastinal  tumors  is  progressive  and  at- 
tended by  {.".eat  cachexia,  while  the  symptoms  of  aneurism  are  often 
more  or  less  intermittent,  and  miless  pain  U  severe  there  is  no  such 
emaciation  or  anaemia  as  is  commonly  seen  with  mediactinjl  tu- 
mors. Pressure  symptoms  may  be  the  same  in  both  diseases,  but 
are  usually  more  marked  with  mediastinal  growths.  A  metastatic 
nodule  over  the  claviele  sometimes  betrays  the  presence  of  a  pri- 
mary focus  within  the  chest. 
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(g)  Retraetion  of  the  right  lung  (fibroid  phthisis),  with  or  without 
displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  diseased  side,  may  uncover 
the  heart  so  as  to  produce  some  of  the  signs  of  aneurism,  t.6.,  pul- 
sation and  dulness  in  the  upper  right  intercostal  spaces  near  the 
sternum,  with  a  loud  aortic  second  sound  and  sometimes  a  systolic 
murmur  in  the  dull  area. 

The  history  of  the  case  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  lungs 
usually  suffice  to  set  us  right. 

(A)  Dilatation  of  the  heart  may  be  so  extreme  that  pulsation 
and  percussion  dulness  appear  in  the  characteristic  aneurismal  area 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  especially  if  there  is  solidification  of 
the  left  lung.  But  the  pulse  is  in  such  eases  much  weaker  and 
more  irregular  than  is  to  be  expected  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  aortic 
aneurism,  and  the  history  of  the  case  is  usually  decisive. 

By  the  same  marks  we  can  distinguish  the  pulsations  of  a 
dilated  heart,  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  left  hypochondrinm. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

BRONCHITIS,   PNEUMONIA,   TUBERCULOSIS.      ^ 

I.  Tracheitis. 

In  connection  with  bronchitis  or  as  a  forerunner  thereof,  inflam* 
mation  of  the  trachea  is  not  uncommon.  It  gives  rise  to  no  char 
acteristic  physical  signs,  but  is  to  be  suspected  when  the  patient 
complains  of  cough  with  pain  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum 

Bronchitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  is  not  often  the 
cause  of  any  definite  physical  signs,  but  with  every  paroxysm  of 
cougliing  the  patient  may  feel  pain  in  an  area  corresponding  ex- 
actly to  the  anatomical  position  of  the  primary  bronchi.  I  have 
seen  patients  indicate  most  accurately  the  situation  of  the  large 
tubes  when  pointing  out  the  position  of  pain  produced  by  coughing. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  the  smaller 
bronchi  are  involved,  and  the  swelling  of  their  walls,  with  or  with- 
out exudation,  is  manifested  by  the  following  physical  signs :  * 

(1)  Diminution  in  the  mtensity  of  vesicular  breathing  over  the 
area  affected  (rarely  in  the  earliest  stages  the  breath  sounds  are 
exaggerated  and  harsh,  especially  in  the  upper  portions  cf  the 
chest). 

I  Bronchitis  may  exist  without  r&les,  but  cannot  be  diagnosed  without 
them.     Occasionally  they  are  present  only  in  the  early  morning. 
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(2)  Bales,  which  are  squeaking  or  piping  over  bronchi  which 
are  narrowed  without  any  considerable  amount  of  exudation,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  earliest  stages  of  many  cases,  and  bubbling,  crack- 
ling, or  clicking  in  later  stages,  when  watery  or  ^dscid  exudation  is 
present  in  the  tubes.  The  calibre  of  the  bronchi  affected  can  be 
estimated  from  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  rSles.  Low-pitched 
groaning  sounds  point  to  a  stenosis  of  a  relatively  large  bronchus, 
while  squeaking  and  whistling  sounds  are  usually  produced  in  the 
smaller  tubes.  Large,  bubbling  r§.les  are  much  less  often  heard 
than  the  finer,  crackling  variety.  The  latter  are  produced  in  the 
smallest  tubes,  the  former  in  the  larger  variety. 

Simple  non-tuberculous  bronchitis  is  almost  invariably  bilateral 
or  symmetrical,  and  affects  most  often  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
lungs,  leaving  the  apices  relatively  free.  It  is  almost  never  con- 
fined to  an  apex.  When  r^es  are  to  be  heard  on  one  side  of  the 
chest  only,  and  when  they  persist  in  the  same  spot  for  days  and 
weeks,  tuberculosis  is  always  to  be  suspected,  especially  if  the 
rdles  are  localized  at  the  summit  of  one  or  both  lungs.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  capable  of  exciting 
a  bronchitis  indistinguishable  from  other  varieties  of  bronchitis, 
except  by  its  tendency  to  show  itseK  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  and 
on  one  side  only ;  most  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  begin  in 
this  way 

The  only  other  variety  of  bronchitis  which  is  often  unilateral  is 
that  due  to  the  influenza  bacillus.  In  the  course  of  a  case  of  influ- 
enza, a  unilateral  localized  bronchitis  not  infrequently  occurs.  Over 
a  patcli  of  lung,  perhaps  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  fine,  moist 
rales  may  persist  for  weeks,  finally  clearing  up  only  after  the  pa- 
tient has  resumed  his  ordinary  occupation.  Doubtless  such  local- 
ized patches  of  bronchitis  are  often  accompanied  by  foci  of  lobular 
pneumonia  too  small  to  be  detected  by  our  present  methods  of 
physical  examination. 

Percussion  dulness  is  absent  in  bronchitis  except  near  the  end 
of  fatal  cases,  when  the  lung  is  stuffed  with  mucus  and  pus,  or 
when  atelectasis  has  occurred  owing  to  extensive  plugging  of  the 
larger  bronchL     These  events  are  rarely  seen,  and  in  general  the 
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negative  results  of  percussion  are  of  great  value  in  excluding  sol- 
idilication  or  fluid  exudation. 

Occasionally  percussion  resonance  may  be  increased  owing  tc 
a  slight  temporary  overdistention  of  the  air  vesicles  from  coughing.' 

Inspection  usually  shows  little  or  nothing  of  diagnostic  inipor 
tance  in  acute  bronchitis.  Long-standing  cases^  complicated  as 
they  almost  invariably  are  by  emphysema,  present  changes  in  the 
shai)e  of  the  thorax ;  but  these  are  due  to  the  emphysema  rather 
than  to  the  bronchitis.  In  children  acute  bronchitis  sometimes 
involves  so  many  of  the  smaller  bronchi  that  dyspnoea  and  use  of 
accessory  muscles  of  respiration  are  notable.  But  this  usually 
means  atelectasis,  broncho-pneumoniai  or  laryngeal  spasm,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bronchitis. 

From  violent  coughing  the  jugulars  may  be  distended,  but  no 
systolic  pulsation  occura  in  tliem. 

Voice  sounds  and  tactile  fremitus  axe  normal. 

lyifferential  Diagnosis, 

(Edema  of  the  lung  and  bronchial  asthma  are  the  only  pathologi- 
cal ])rooesses  (except  hemorrhage  into  the  lung  substajice)  which 
give  rise  to  signs  like  those  of  bronchitis. 

(1)  In  <r<hnm  of  th*'  Iitng,  or  in  pulmonary  apoplexy,  one  may 
find,  as  in  siiuplt'  bronchitis,  u  diminished  vesicular  breathing  with 
crackling  rales,  hut  (edema  of  the  lung  is  ahnost  always  best  marked 
in  th«*  ilcpcndiMit  portions;  that  is,  in  the  posterior  ])arts  of  the 
hmg  if  the  jmricnt  has  been  lying  upon  the  back,  or  in  the  lower 
lobes  if  he  has  l)eon  sitting  up.  The  rSles  of  oedema  are  mostly 
bubbles,  and  an»  more  miiform  in  size  when  compared  to  th<\He  of 
bronchitis.  The  recognition  of  a  cause  for  the  cedema,  for  ex- 
ample a  non-com})ensated  heart  lesion,  materially  aids  in  the 
diagnosis. 

(2)  Jh'ovrliidl  (isthwii  or  s^iasni  of  the  liner  bronchi  produces  dry 
squeaking  and  groaning  sounds  similar  to  those  heard  in  the  earlier 

Mil  children  examiiUMl  (hning  :i  crying-spell  a  cracked-pot  soinid  can 
usually  be  eliciied  by  ix-rcussion.  This  is  in  no  way  characteristic  of  bron- 
chitis and  can  often  be  obtained  in  healthy  infants. 
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stagva  of  many  cases  of  bronchitis.  But  in  bronchial  asthma  the 
ralud  are  chiefly  exinnit'irij,  and  expiration  is  prolongeil  and  int*u- 
silied.  Moreover,  the  inhalation  of  aiew  drops  of  iunyl  nitrite  will 
t«niporarily  (lisiH'l  rfllcH  due  to  broncliial 
spasm,  while  on  the  i-TiloH  of  dry  bronchitis 
it  has  no  effect  (Abraiim), 

(3)  Dronckd-pHeumonla.  In  many 
cases  ut  lobular  or  brunch o-]>ueuwonia  the 
physical  signs  are  exclusively  tliose  of  the 
coexisting  bronchitis.  In  snch  cases  the 
diagnosis  of  bronchitis  is  not  wrong,  but 
does  not  cover  the  wliiile  ground.  I  shall 
discuss  further  under  broncho -pneumonia 
the  evidence  which  leads  ns  to  suspect 
that  something  more  than  bronchitis  is 
present. 

(4)  Musc/e  suuntls.  Under  certain 
circmn stances  (cold,  nervousness),  the 
rumbling  noises  produced  by  muscular 
contractions  in  the  cliest  wall  may  simu- 
late r&les  80  closely  tliat  tlie  diagnosis  of 
bronchitis  may  Ix-  stronj-ly  suggested. 
The  differentiation  l>etween  rSlcs  and 
muscle  sounds  has  already  been  discussed 
(see  above,  p.  146). 

(5)  Atclrrtatic  crepitation.  Crackling 
rSles  heard  over  the  thin  margins  of  the 
lungs  at  the  base  of  the  axilla  or  along 
the  edges  of  the  manubrium  are  often  due 

to  atelectasis  (see  above).  From  bronchitis  thoy  ai'e  distinguished 
by  their  situation  and  by  the  lack  of  symptoms.  They  ai-e  best 
heard  at  the  point  shown  in  Fig.  158. 


CTr. 


c  Bronchitis. 


So  far  as  the  bronchitis  itself  is  concerned,  there  may  be  no 
diflference  in  the  physical  signs  Ix'twoen  the  acute  and  chronic  forms 
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of  the  disease :  but  in  the  latter  one  almost  invariably  finds  associ- 
ated with  the  bronchitis  itself  a  considerable  degree  of  euiphyseiua, 
of  astlinia,  and  of  bronchiectasis.  Indeed,  the  foreground  of  the 
cliniral  picture  and  the  bulk  of  the  physiral  signs  are  made  upbj 
these  three  diseases,  rather  than  by  the  broncliitis  itself.  Accord- 
int:lv.  I  sliall  not  discuss  chronic  bronchitis  anv  further  at  this 
l^oint,  but  will  return  to  the  subject  in  the  chapters  on  Emphysema 
and  on  l^ronchiectasis. 

CROUPOUS  PNEUMONIA. 

In  its  t^-pical  form  croupous  or  fibrinous  pneumonia  produoes 
soliditication  of  one  or  more  lobes,  usually  the  lower,  the  process 
being  accurately  bounded  by  the  interlobular  fissures.  Althou^ 
the  jihysical  signs  of  the  earlier  stages  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  later  ones,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for 
marking  off  stair«'S  «»f  engoi*gement  and  of  red  and  gray  hepatiza- 
tion, fi»r  rJltilf'tiUif  these  stages  cannot  be  distinguished. 

The  soliditieation  may  l)egin  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lung 
{^U\ntrnl  ptuumoni'i^-),  so  that  no  physical  signs  are  obtainable 
unless,  later  in  tin*  eourse  of  the  disease,  the  process  extends  to  the 
surfaee  (»f  the  lung. 

M'tssirp  jwt'uwotun^  in  which  the  bronchi  as  well  as  the  air  cells 
are  |»luLri:''d  with  fibrin  and  leucocytes,  is  a  relatively  rare  form  of 
the  ilist-ase,  l)ut  i»(»ssesses  groat  clinical  importance  on  account  of  the 
mark^Ml  ivseniblanee  l)etween  its  physical  signs  and  those  of  pleural 
effusion. 

The  frequeney  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  in  connection 
with  lobar  j^neunionia,  especially  with  those  of  the  left  side,  shoidd 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Physical  Signs. 

(ff)  InsjH'cfiitn. — The  aspect  of  the  patient  frequently  suggests 

the  diai^'n.isis;  the  face  is  anxious,  often  flush^  or  slightly  cya- 

nosed,  tin-  Hush  sometimes  afft»cting  most  strikingly  the  side  of  the 

face  corresponding  to  the  lung  affected.*     Herpetic  vesicles  ("cold 

'  Pcrhaixs  because  the  patient  is  apt  to  lie  upon  the  affected  side. 
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sores  ^)  are  often  to  be  seen  around  the  mouth  or  nose.  The  rapid, 
difficult  breathing  is  at  once  noticable,  and  expiration  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  grunt.  The  use  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  respi- 
ration and  the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  attract  attention. 

The  combination  of  marked  dyspnoea  with  absence  of  dropsy  is 
met  with  more  frequently  in  pneumonia  than  in  any  other  disease. 
Both  sides  of  the  chest  usually  move  alike,  but  occasionally  the 
affected  side  shows  deficient  expansion  especially  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  the  other  side  of  the  chest  shows  increased  re- 
spiratory movements  (compensatory).  Rarely  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  may  be  transmitted  to  the  chest  wall  through  the  affected  lung. 

When  pneumonia  attacks  a  feeble  old  man,  or  follows  injuries 
(surgical  pneumonia),  its  onset  may  be  insidious,  and  none  of  the 
phenomena  just  described  may  be  seen. 

(^)  Palpation. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  tactile  fremitus  is 
markedly  increased  over  the  affected  areuy^  but  in  case  the  bronchi 
are  occluded  by  secretions  or  fibrinous  exudate,  fremitus  may  be  di- 
minished or  altogether  absent.  A  few  hai-d  coughs  will  sometimes 
clear  out  the  tubes  and  thus  materially  assist  the  diagnosis.  Occa- 
sionally an  inci'case  in  superficial  temperature  of  the  affected  side 
may  be  noticed  by  palpation,  and  rarely  one  feels  a  friction  rub 
due  to  the  fibrinous  pleurisy  which  almost  invariably  accompanies 
tiie  disease. 

(c)  Percussion. — Over  the  area  affected  the  percussion  note  is  gener- 
ally dull  and  may  he  almost  flaty  except  in  the  earliest  and  latest 
stages  of  the  disease,  in  which  it  may  have  a  tympanitic  quality  with 
or  without  an  element  of  slight  dulness.  More  marked  tympany  is 
usually  present  over  the  unaffected  lobes  of  the  diseased  lung  (that 
is,  over  the  upper  lobes  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.) 

The  conditions  just  described  represent  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  but  the  following  exceptions  occur  : 

(1)  In  the  pneumonias  of  children,  and  occasionally  in  adults, 
dulness  may  be  absent. 

>  By  using  the  edge  instead  of  tlie  flat  of  the  hand  the  boundaries  of  sol- 
idified lobes  may  often  be  very  accurately  marked  out  by  means  of  the  tactile 
framitns. 
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(2)  When  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  affected,  a  distinctly 
tympanitic  quality  may  be  transmitted  to  the  consolidated  area 
from  a  distended  stomach  or  colon. 

(3)  In  rare  cases,  the  percussion  over  the  consolidated  area  may 
be  of  a  metallic  quality,  ir  produce  the  **  cracked-pot "  sound. 

(4)  In  central  pneumonia  there  may  be  no  change  in  the  percus- 
sion note,  or  it  may  be  unusually  full  and  deep  so  that  the  sound 
side  seems  dull  by  comparison. 

A  solidified  lobe  increases  so  much  in  size  that  the  area  of  dul- 
ness  corresponding  to  it  often  seems  incredibly  large.  Thus,  al- 
though the  lower  lol)e  reaches  in  health  not  more  than  half-way  up 
the  scapula,  when  solidified  it  produces  dulness  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  ba<'k. 

The  right  base  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  pneumonic  solidifica- 
tions,  but  the  dulness  corresponding  to  it  is  often  first  noticeable  iu 
the  posterior  axillary  line.  A  dulness  appreciable  only  in  the  front 
of  the  chest  is  abuost  sure  to  correspond  to  the  upi)er  lobe,  while 
signs  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  right  axilla  correspond  to  the  middle 
lobe.  Many  cases  of  central  pneumonia  first  appear  at  the  surface 
in  one  ov  the  other  axilla. 

As  ivixanls  tlio  amount  of  solidification  needed  to  produce  per- 
cussion Julnoss,  Wintrich  says  that  the  mininumi  is  a  patch  6  cm. 
in  ilianuttT,  2  vn\.  doej),  and  superficially  situated. 

Pt'irussion  ot't«'n  makes  us  awai-e  of  an  inci-eased  resistance  oi 
diniinisho«l  tlasiirity  of  the  atfected  side,  although  the  resistance  is 
soKloni  as  niaikt*tl  as  in  large  pleural  effusions. 

\  (H  A'-'S'-i/:*.ff ;..,}.  —  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  typical  tubular 
bivathiuir  is  to  W  hoard  over  the  affected  area.  Since  a  whispr 
is  praitii'ally  a  fonvd  expiration,  this /?//;j//ffr  g-^/^ZtVy  is  veiy  well 
Imohu'Iu  out  if  tlio  patient  is  made  to  whisper  "one,  two,  three,'' 
or  any  vthor  suooossion  of  syllables,  and  by  this  method  the  fatigue 
and  nain  i»f  deep  breathing  may  be  saved.  By  this  use  of  the 
N\hi<)»r:ed  voiee  one  may  accurately  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
eonNv^luiatta  area,  and  demonstrate  in  many  cases  that  it  coincides 
with  the  lv^\iii.iarie>;  v^f  one  lolv  of  the  lung. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease  the  breathing  may  be  bron* 
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cho-yesicular ;  more  often  it  is  feeble  or  suppressed  over  the  con- 
solidated area,  and  ^^  crepitant  r&les/'  that  is,  very  fine  crackling 
sounds,  may  be  heard  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  but  these  are  much 
more  common  in  the  stage  of  resolution*  ("crepitans  redux  "). 

If  some  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  blocked,  as  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case,  i-espiration  is  absent  or  very  feeble,  and  such 
cases  are  often  mistaken  for  pleuritic  efiPusion.  In  pneumonia  of 
the  upper  lobe  it  is  not  rare  for  bronchial  breathing  to  be  absent 
even  without  plugging  of  the  bronchi. 

In  cases  of  "central  pneumonia,"  that  is,  when  the  area  of 
solidification  is  in  the  interior  of  the  organ,  there  may  be  no 
change  in  the  breath  sounds,  or  a  bronchial  element  may  be  faintly 
audible  on  auscultation  with  the  unaided  ear,  and  only  by  this 
method. 

The  intensity  of  the  spoken  or  whispered  voice  is  greatly  in- 
creased over  the  area  of  consolidation,  and  sometimes  the  words 
can  be  distinguished.  The  nasal  twang  known  as  "  egophony  "  is 
occasionally  to  be  heard.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  right  lower  lobe  posteriorly  is  affected,  so  that 
the  consolidated  ai'ea  is  immediately  in  apposition  with  the  spinal 
column.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  '  *.  all  uncommon  to 
hear  bronchial  breathing  transmitted  from  the  consolidated  lobe 
to  a  narrow  zone  close  along  the  spinal  column  on  the  sound  side. 
Such  a  zone  is  often  mistaken  for  consolidation  (see  Fig.  159). 

The  signs  are  usually  less  marked  in  the  axilla  and  in  the  fi'ont 
of  the  lung,  but  in  a  minority  of  cases,  and  especially  when  the 
upper  lobes  are  affected,  the  signs  are  wholly  in  the  front.  When 
searching  for  evidences  of  consolidation  in  persons  suspected  to 
have  pneumonia,  one  should  never  omit  to  examine  the  apices  and 
vert/  summit  of  the  armpit,  pressing  the  stethoscope  up  behind  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  axilla. 

In  examining  the  posterior  lobes,  when  the  patient  is  too  weak 
to  sit  up  and  is  loath  even  to  turn  upon  the  side,  the  Bowles  steth- 

1  Crepitant  rftles  are  rarely  heard  in  the  pneumonias  of  infancy  and  ola 
age.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  pneumonia,  but  occur  in  pulmonary  oodema  or 
hemorrhagic  infarctiou— conditions  easily  distinguished  from  pneumonia. 
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oscope  is  a  great  convenience,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  its  flat- 
tened extremity  may  be  worked  in  between  the  patient  and  the  bed- 
clothes without  causing  any  discomfort. 

\Vhen  resolution  begins,  the  signs  may  suddenly  and  completely 
disappear  within  a  few  hours.  More  frequently  the  broncliial 
breathing  is  modified  to"  broncho-vesicular,  dulnesa  and  broDcho- 
phony  become  less  marked,  fine  crackling  rfiles  (crepitans  redni) 
or  coarser  moist  bubbles  appear,  and  the  lung  gradually  returns  to 
its  normal  condition  within  a  period  of  three  or  four  days.    In  ^ 
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Fia.  150.-  Diagram  of  Signs  In  PneumonlB, 


active  staffs  of  the  disease  the  entire  absence  of  rfiles  ia  very  char- 
actJ.'ristic.  In  alHtut  19  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  solidification  uf 
the  lung  persists  after  the  fall  of  the  temperature ;  indeed,  it  maj 
be  weeks  or  even  months  before  it  clears  up,  and  yet  the  lung  may 
be  perfectly  sound  in  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  abscess  or  gan- 
gi-eiie  (u-  fibrosis  luiiy  develop  in  the  solidified  lobe.  Commonest 
and  iiidst  important,  however,  is  the  poitt-prti^umnnic  em/,>/rma 
(husiil  (ir  interlobar)  which  is  often  mistaken  for  delayed  resiiln- 
tinn.  Tlie  l;itter  is  rare;  empyema,  common  (see  Itelow,  p.  ^9). 
"  Wmidei-iiiij  pneumonia"  is  a  terra  applied  to  cases  in  wliiili 
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Uie  consolidation  disappears  in  one  lobe  only  to  reappear  in  another, 
or  spreads  gradually  from  lobe  to  lobe.  The  physical  signs  in  such 
eases  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  already  described. 

Summ<iry. 

In  a  typical  case  one  finds  (oftenest  at  the  right  base  behind) 

1.  Dulness  on  percussion. 

2.  Increased  tactile  fremitus  and  voice  sounds. 

3.  Tubular  breathing  and  occasionally  crepitant  r^es. 

These  signs  occurring  in  connection  with  fever,  cough,  rusty 
spnta,  pain  in  the  side,  dyspnoea,  and  herpes,  are  sufficient  for  the 
diagnosis. 

But  many  cases — some  say  the  majority — are  not  typical  when 
first  seen.     The  following  are  the  commonest  anomalies : 

(a)  There  may  be  tympany  instead  of  dubiess,  especially  in 
children  or  when  the  solidification  is  at  the  left  base. 

(h)  The  breathing  may  be  feMe  but  vesicular  in  character,  or 
it  may  be  absent,  in  case  bronchi  are  plugged ;  from  the  same  cause 

(c)  Tactile  fremitus  may  be  diminished. 

A  hard  cough  may  clear  out  the  bronchi  and  produce  a  sudden 
metamorphosis  of  the  physical  signs  with  a  return  to  the  normal 
type. 

In  these  atypical  cases,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  symp- 
toms, the  history,  the  blood,  and  sputa  for  help  in  the  diagnosis. 

Deep-seated  pneumonic  processes  may  appear  at  the  surface  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  e.f/.,  at  the  summit  of  the  axilla,  and  the 
area  of  demonstrable  physical  signs  may  be  no  larger  than  a  silver 
dollar.  A  thorough  examination  of  every  inch  of  the  chest  is 
therefore  essential  in  doubtful  cases. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  crepitant  or  other  fine  r§Ies 

often  appear,  and  the  signs  of  solidification  suddenly  or  gradually 

disappear. 

Differential  Diagnosis. 

Pneumonic  solidification  is  to  be  distinguished  from 

(1)  Pleuritic  effusion,  serous  or  purulent. 

(2)  Tuberculosis  of  the  lung. 
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(1)  From  pleuritic  efifusion,  pneumonia  is  to  be  distingaished 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by  differences  in  the  onset,  course, 
and  general  symptoms  of  the  disease.     In  pneumonia  the  patient  is 
far  more  suddenly  and  violently  attacked,  the  dyspnoea  is  much 
greater,  cough  and  pain  are  more  distressing  and  more  frequent, 
the  temperatui-e  is  higlier,  and  the  sputum  often  characteristic.  In 
pleuritic  effusion  the  dulness  is  usually  more  intense  than  in  pneu- 
monia.    Tactile  fremitus  and  voice  soimds  are  increased  in  pneu- 
monia (except  when  the  bronchi  are  plugged) ;  decreased  or  absent 
in  pleuritic  effusion.     Bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard  in  both 
diseases,  but  is  usually  feeble  and  distant  when  occurring  in  pleu- 
risy, and  loud  in  pneumonia.     If  the  affection  be  on  the  left  side, 
the  diagnosis  is  much  aided  by  the  presence  of  dislocation  of  the 
heart,  which  is  produced  by  pleuritic  effusion  and  never  by  pneu- 
monia.    In  cases  of  pneumonia  with  occluded  bronchi,  one  may 
have  every  sign  of  pleuritic  effusion — flatness,  absent  breathing, 
voice  and  fremitus — and  in  such  cases  the  absence  of  any  disloca- 
tion of  the  heart,  provided  the  disease  is  upon  the  left  side,  is  >'ery 
important.     If  a  similar  condition  of  things  occurs  upon  the  right 
side,  one  may  liave  to  fall  back  upon  the  symptoms  and  upon  sudi 
evidence  as  th(^  blood  count,  heri>es,  sputum,  etc. 

(2)  Tuberculosis  of  the  lung  causing,  as  it  may,  a  diffuse  sol- 
idification of  the  organ,  may  be  indistinguishable  from  pneumonia 
if  we  take  account  only  of  the  physical  signs,  but  the  two  diseases 
can  usually  be  distinguished  without  difficulty  by  the  difference  in 
their  symptoms  and  course,  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  tuber 
cle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

Inhalation  Pnfatmoxia.     Aspiration  Pneumonia. 

When  food  or  other  foreign  substances  are  drawn  into  the  air 
passages,  as  may  occur,  for  example,  during  recovery  from  ether 
narcosis,  a  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  set  up,  in  which  the 
solidified  patches  are  not  infrequently  large  enough  to  be  recognized 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  physical  examination. 

The  lesions  are  usually  bilateral  and  accompanied  by  a  general 
bronchitis.     Slight  dulness  and  indistinct  bronchial  breathing  can 
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osaally  be  made  out  over  an  irregular  area  in  the  backs  of  both 
lungs. 

The  signs  are  considerably  less  markied  than  in  croupous  pneu- 
monia,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  irregular  patches  of  disease  do 
not  correspond  to  those  of  a  lobe  of  the  lung. 

If  not  rapidly  fatal,  the  disease  may  be  complicated  by  pulmo- 
nary gangrene  or  abscess  and  large  quantities  of  fetid  pus  may  be 
spit  up. 

Broncho-Pxeumonia. 

(Catarrhal  or  Lobular  Pneumonia.) 

Multiple  small  areas  of  solidification  scattered  through  both 
lungs,  interspersed  with  areas  of  collapse,  and  usually  associated 
with  diffuse  bronchitis,  occur  very  frequently  in  childi*en  producing 
severe  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  cough,  and  somnolence,  and  running  a 
very  fatal  course. 

The  solidified  lobules  may  fuse  so  as  to  form  considerable  areas 
of  hepatized  lung,  or  there  may  be  no  lesion  larger  than  a  pea. 

This  is  the  usual  type  of  "  lung  fever  "  in  infants,  although  or- 
dinary lobar  pneumonia  is  fully  as  common  in  older  children. 

The  widespread  atelectasis  of  the  lower  lobes  which  is  associated 
with  the  disease  in  most  cases  owing  to  the  plugging  of  the  bronchi 
with  tenacious  secretions,  is  probably  as  serious  in  its  effects  as  the 
pneumonic  foci  themselves. 

The  anterior  and  upper  parts  of  the  lungs  often  become  dis- 
tended with  air  (vicarious  emphysema)  and  render  the  physical 
signs  very  confusing  and  deceptive. 

Physical  Signs. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  characteristic  physical 
signs,  and  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  largely  from  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  the  disease.  The  consolidated  areas  are  usually  too 
small  to  give  rise  to  any  dulness  on  percussion,  or  to  any  change  in 
the  breath  sounds,  voice  sounds,  or  fremitus,  so  that  auscultation 
shows,  as  a  rale,  nothing  more  than  patches  of  fine  rSles  occurring 
at  the  end  of  expiration.     Localized  tympanitic  resonance  is  some- 
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times  present  over  the  diseased  area,  making  the  sounder  portions 
of  the  lungs  seem  dull  by  comparison.  Oceasionally,  wh«^n  many 
lobules  have  fused  into  a  single  mass  of  larger  area,  the  ordinary 
signs  of  consolidation  may  be  obtained,  although  they  are  apt  to 
disapi)ear  within  twenty-four  or  foi-ty-eight  hours  and  appear  in 
anotlier  situation.  As  above  said,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  to  be 
made,  if  at  all,  from  the  combination  of  the  physical  signs  of  a 
localized  bronchitis  with  the  st/mptoms  of  pneumonia,  "This  pa- 
tient," we  say,  "has  only  the  signs  of  bronchitis,  but  he  is  too 
sick.  The  cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  and  fever  are  too  marked.  He  is 
sicker  than  simple  bronchitis  will  accoimt  for." 

Differential  Diagnosis, 

(a)  Acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  indistinguishable  from 
broncho-pneumonia  by  the  physical  signs  alone.  The  diagnosis 
must  be  made  from  the  history  and  course  of  the  disease  or  from 
the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa. 

(J))  The  extensive  atelectasis  of  the  lower  lobes  which  may  ac- 
company broncho-pneumonia  gives  rise  to  dulness  and  absence  of 
res])iratory  and  vocal  sounds.  Thus,  the  signs  of  pleuritic  effusion 
are  simulated,  and  in  children  the  possibility  of  empyema  should 
not  Ix^  forgott^'u.  As  a  inile,  broncho-pneumonia  gives  rise  to  much 
greati^r  dyspnoea,  and  is  associated  with  a  more  extensive  bronchitis, 
than  usually  coexist  with  ])leural  effusion.  The  atelectatic  lobules 
may  be  ex])auded  by  coughing  or  by  the  cutaneous  stimulus  of  cold 
water,  and  thus  resonance  and  breath  soxmds  may  suddenly  retimi. 
With  pleuritic  effusions,  of  course,  such  a  change  is  impossible. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

(1)  Incipient  Tuberculosis, 

Tn  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  there  may  be  absolutely  no 
recognizable  ])hysieal  signs,  and  the  diagnosis  may  be  established 
only  l>y  tlie  ])ositive  result  of  a  tuberculin  injection  or  by  the  com- 
bination of  debility  with  slight  fever  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted 
for. 


^  pCUu^9^   ifU^  *%  '   ^i' 
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Tn  Bome  cases  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  disease  iB  heemopti/sia.' 
When  a  patient  consults  a  physician  on  account  of  haemoptysis,  it 
is  frequently  impossible  to  find  any  physical  signs  of  disease  in  the 
lungs ;  not  until  weeks  or  months  later  do  the  characteristic  changes 
recognizable  by  physical  examination  make  theii'  ap|>earance. 

The  very  early  hoarseness  of  the  voice  in  tuberculous  patients  is 
of  great  tm[)ortance  and  often  atti-acts  our  attention  to  the  lungs 
when  the  patient  has  said  nothing  about  them.  Definite  ])hysical 
signs  in  the  lungs  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa  (artificially  ob- 
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tained  through  the  use  of  potassic  iodide,  see  below)  may  occasion- 
ally be  demonstrated  before  any  cough  has  appealed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patient  may  cough  for  weeks  before  anything  abnormal 
can  be  discovered  in  the  lungs.  Occasionally  tuberculosis  begins 
with  an  ordinarily  bilateral  bronchitis.  I  have  found  tubercle  ba- 
cilli in  four  such  cases.  More  often  the  earliest  physical  signs 
ai«: 

(a)  Fine  crackling  rfiles  at  the  apes  of  one  lung,  heanl  only 

'  Xever  percnas  a  patient  within  forty-eight  hours  after  a  hemorrhage,  and 
oever  encourage  cough  or  forced  respiration  in  such  a  one.    There  is  dangei 
of  starUng  a  freah  hemorrliage. 
20 
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with  or  after  cough  and  at  the  end  of  mspiration.  [More  raielj 
squeaks  may  be  heard.]     (See  Fig.  160). 

(J))  A  slight  diminution  in  the  excursion  of  the  diaphragm  on 
the  affected  side,  as  shown  by  Litten's  diaphragm  shadow. 

(c)  Slight  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  mur 
mur,  with  or  without  interrupted  inspiration  (^^co^tvheel  breath- 
ing'y 

(a)  In  examining  the  apices  of  the  lungs  for  evidence  of  earlj 
tuberculosis  one  should  secure  if  possible  i^erfect  quiet  in  the  room, 
and  have  the  clothes  entirely  removed  ivom.  the  patient's  chest. 
The  ordinary  hard-rubber  chest-piece  is  better  than  the  chest-piece 
of  tlie  Bowles  instiniment,  and  both  the  chest  and  the  skin  should 
be  wetted.  After  listening  during  quiet  breathing  over  the  apitrs 
above  and  below  the  clavicle  in  front,  and  above  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  behind,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  breathe  out 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  expimtion,  to  cough.  During  the  deeji 
inspiration  which  is  likely  to  precede  or  to  follow  such  a  cough  one 
should  list^ni  as  carefully  as  possible  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  above 
and  below  the  clavicle,  concenti*ating  attention  especially  upon  the 
last  (juaitcr  of  the  inspiration,  when  rales  are  most  apt  to  appear. 
SoiiK^tinies  only  one  or  two  crackles  may  be  heard  with  each  inspi- 
ration, and  not  infrecpiently  they  will  not  be  heard  at  all  unless  the 
patient  is  made  to  cough,  but  even  a  »in(jle  rale,  if  persistent ^^  is 
important.  In  children  who  cannot  cough  at  will,  one  can  accom- 
plish nearly  the  same  result  by  making  them  count  as  long  as  pos- 
sible with  one  breath  and  then  listening  to  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding inspiration.  \Mien  listening  over  the  apex  of  the  lung, 
one  should  never  allow  the  j)atient  to  turn  his  head  sharply  in  the 
other  direction,  since  sucli  an  attitude  stretches  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles on  the  side  on  wliicli  we  are  listening  so  as  to  produce  annoy- 
ing nniscle  sounds  or  skin  rubs. 

In  cases  in  which  one  suspects  that  incipient  tubei*culosis  is 


^  Uriles  heard  only  during  the  first  few  breaths  and  not  found  to  persist 
subsequent  examinations,  may  be  due  to  the  expansion  of  atelectatic  lobules 
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present  and  yet  in  which  no  positive  evidence  can  be  found,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  iodide  of  potassium  (gr.  vii.  three  times  a  day)  for 
a  few  days.  The  eifect  of  this  drug  is  often  to  make  rfiles  more 
distinct,  and  sometimes  to  increase  exi>ectoration  so  that  tubercle 
bacilli  can  be  demonstrated  when  before  none  wei*e  to  be  obtained. ' 

(b)  The  diminution  in  the  excui-siou  of  the  dia]>hragm  upon  the 
affected  side  in  eases  of  incipient  phthisis  has  been  much  insisted 
upon  by  F.  H.  Williams  and  others  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  radioscopy  of  the  cliest.  Litten's  diaphragm  shadow  gives 
OS  a  method  of  observing  the  same  phenomenon  without  the  need 
of  a  fluoroscope.  Even  very  slight  tulx^roulous  changes  in  the  lung 
are  sufficient  to  diminLsh  its  elasticity  and  so  to  i-estrict  its  excur- 
sion and  that  of  the  diaphragm.  (Comparisons  must  always  be 
made  with  the  sound  side  in  such  cases,  as  individuals  diifer  very 
much  in  the  extent  with  which  they  are  capable  of  dej)ressing  the 
diaphragm.  It  must  be  i*emenibered  that  pleuritic  adhesions,  due 
to  a  previous  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  may  diminish  or  alto- 
gether abolish  the  excursion  of  the  diai>liragm  shadow,  independ- 
ently of  any  active  disease  in  the  lung  itself. 

Those  who  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope  believe  that 
they  can  detect  the  presence  of  tulx^rculosis  in  the  lung  by  radi- 
oscopy at  a  period  at  whi(»h  no  other  method  of  physical  examina- 
tion shows  anything  abnormal.  I  shall  return  to  the  consideration 
of  this  point  in  the  section  on  Radioscopy.' 

Interrupted  or  coff- wheel  respiration,  in  which  the  inspiration 
comes  in  high-pitched  jerky  puffs,  signifies  that  the  entrance  of  the 
air  into  the  alveoli  is  impeded,  and  such  impediment  is  most  likely 
to  be  due  to  tuberculosis  when  present  over  a  considerable  period 
in  a  localized  area  of  pulmonary  tissue. 

'  Any  irritating  vapor — for  example,  creosote  vapor — which  produces  vio- 
lent cough  and  expectoration,  may  be  used  to  expel  bronchial  secretions  in 
donbtful  cases.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  then  be  found  in  the  sputum  of  patients 
who,  without  the  irritating  inhalation,  have  no  cough  and  so  no  sputa. 

'  See  Appendix  C. 


y 
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(2)  Moderately  Advanced  Caseg 

So  far  T  have  beeu  speakiog  of  the  detection  of  tobercnloEos  at 
a  stage  prior  to  the  production  of  any  considerable  amount  of  solid- 
ifieatioD  The  signs  considered  have  been  those  of  broncliitu 
localized  at  the  ajiex  of  the  lung,  or  of  a  slightly  diminbhed  pul- 
monary elasticity,  whether  due  to  pleuritic  adhesions  or  to  other 
causes.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  signs  in  cases  in  which  so- 
lidification is  present,  though  relatively  slight  in  amount  This 
condition  is  comparatively  easy  to  recognize  when  it  occurs  at  the 

ComiiMe 


left  ai>e>:,  but  more  difficult  in  case  only  the  right  apex  ia  diseased 
I'ai'tuil  siiliditicatiun  of  a  small  area  of  lung  tissue  at  the  left  apex 
gives  lise  to 

(")  Sli^'ht  duliiess  on  light  percussion,'  with  increased  resist- 
ant-e. 

(/')  Sliiiht  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  spoken  and  whispered 
voice,  an('.  of  the  tactile  fremitus  (in  many  cases) 

1  OiluT  causes  of  iliiliu'ss.Biich  M  asymmetry  of  Ihe  cheat,  pleural  thichen- 
inc.  iiiiil  luimiis.  must  he  (■xohuleil,  Emphynema  at  the  lohules  surrounding 
the  tuberculous  patub  may  completely  niask  the  dulneas. 
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(c)  Some  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  broneho-vesicular 
breathing  (true  bronchial  breathing  is  a  late  sign). 

(d)  Abnormally  loud  transmission  of  tlie  heart  sounds^  espe- 
cially under  the  clavicle. 

(e)  Cardio-respiratory  munnui-s  (vide  p.  197  ai-e  occasionally 
due  to  the  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  lobule  u])on  the  subclavian 
artery.  In  connection  with  other  signs  they  are  not  altogether 
valueless  in  diagnosis 

In  case  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  secretion  in  the  bron- 
chi of  the  affected  area  or  ulceration  around  them,  one  often  hears 
rSIes  of  a  peculiar  quality  to  which  Skoda  has  given  the  name  of 
"  consonating  r^es. "  K^les  produced  in  oy  very  near  a  solidified 
area  are  apt  to  have  a  very  shar]),  crackling  quality,  their  intensity 
being  increased  by  the  same  acoustical  conditions  which  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  voice  sounds  over  the  same  area  When  such 
r&les  are  present  at  the  apex  of  either  lung,  the  diagnosis  of  tul)er- 
culosis  is  almost  certain,  but  if,  ^  not  infrequently  occurs,  there 
are  no  rSles  to  be  heai*d  over  the  suspected  area,  our  diagnosis  is 
clear  only  in  case  the  signs  occur  at  the  left  a])ex  Pi*ecisely  the 
same  signs,  if  present  at  the  right  aj)ex,  leave  us  in  doubt  regard- 
ing the  diagnosis,  for  the  reason  that,  as  has  Ix^on  explained  above, 
we  find  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  in  health  signs  almost  exactly 
identical  with  those  of  a  slight  degree  of  solidification.  Hence,  if 
these  signs,  and  only  these,  are  discovered  at  the  riglit  apex,  we 
cannot  feel  sure  about  the  diagnosis  until  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  rales,  the  presence  of  fever,  loss  of  weiglit,  a  ])()sitive 
tuberculin  reac'tion  (ocuhir,  cutaneous,  or  subcutaneous),  or  by  the 
finding  of  tul)ercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum.' 

A  sign  characteristic  of  early  tuberculous  changes  in  the  lung 
and  one  which  I  have  frequently  observed  in  tlie  lower  and  relatively 
sounder  lobes  of  tuberculous  lungs  is  a  raising  of  the  j)itcli  of  inspi- 
ration,' without  any  other  change  in  the  quality  of  the  breathing  (  r 
any  other  physical  signs.     The  importance  of  this  sign  in  tlie  diag- 

*  The  natural  disparity  l)etween  the  two  apices  is  Icsa  nmrkcd  in  theaupni- 
spinous  fossa  behind  than  over  the  clavicle  in  front,  and  hence  putliologieal 
dulnesB  at  the  apex  is  more  often  demonstrable  behind  than  in  front. 

«**  Sharp  breathing  "  (Turban). 
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nosis  of  early  tuberciiloBiti  of  the  lungs  w&e  insisted  uponl^lbe 
elder  Flint  ill  hia  work  on  "Tht-  Hespiratorj  Organs  "  (1866),  and 
;  i-ei^ently  beeu  mentioiieil  liy  Norman  Bridge. 
It  must  never  be  furguttfii   that  tiiberciilusis  may  t^e  not  in 
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the  most  finely  formed  chests  and  in  i>ersons  apparently  in  blooming   , 
health.    The  "  phthisical  chest "  and  the  sallow,  eniaciat«?d  figure  of 
the  classical  descriptions  apply  only  to  veiy  advanced  cases.     Fig, 
162  represents  a  patient  with  moderately  advanced  signs  of  phtliif 
and  abundant  tubercle   bacilli  in  the  sputa.     He  feels  perfecUj   I 
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well  and  is  at  work.     On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  with  very  slight 
signs  may  be  utterly  prostrated  by  the  toxaemia  of  the  disease. 

(3)  Advanced  Phthisis. 

Characteristic  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
lungs  is  the  existence  of  large  areas  of  solidified  and  retracted  lung, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  signs  of  cavity  formation.  The  patients 
are  pale,  emaciated,  and  feverish.  The  signs  of  solidification  have 
already  been  enumerated  in  speaking  of  pneumonia.     They  are : 

1.  Marked  dulness,  or  even  flatnesa,'  with  increased  sense  of  re- 
sistance. 

2.  Great  increase  of  voice  sounds  or  of  tactile  fremitus. 

3.  Tubular  breathing,  sometimes  loud,  sometimes  feeble. 

4.  As  a  rule,  coarse  r^les,  due  to  breaking  down  of  the  caseous 
tissue,  are  also  to  be  heard  over  the  solidified  areas.  Sometimes 
these  rSJes  are  produced  within  the  pleuritic  adhesions,  which  are 
almost  invariably  present  in  such  cases.  If  they  disappear  just 
after  profuse  expectoration,  one  may  infer  that  they  are  produced 
within  the  lung. 

Increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  spoken  voice,  of  the  whispered 
voice,  or  of  the  tactile  fremitus  may  be  marked  and  yet  no  tubular 
breathing  be  audible.  Each  of  these  signs  may  exist  and  be  of  im- 
portance as  signs  of  solidification  without  the  others.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  true,  they  are  associated  and  form  a  very  characteristic  group, 
but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  tendency  of  the  spinal  column  to  transmit  to  the  sound 
lung  sounds  produced  in  an  area  of  solidification  immediately 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  other  side,  has  been  already  alluded  to  in 
the  section  on  pneumonia,  and  what  was  then  said  holds  good  of  tu- 
berculous solidification.  Owing  to  this  it  is  easy  to  be  misled  into 
diagnosing  solidification  at  both  apices  when  only  one  is  affected. 

Since  solidification  is  usually  accompanied  by  retraction  in  the 
affected  lung  in  very  advanced  cases,  the  chest  falls  in  to  a  greater 

'  Unless  senile  emphysema  masks  it.  Fibroid  phthisis  {vide  infra)  may 
show  no  dulness.  Remember  that  gastric  tympany  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
left  lung  and  mask  dulness  there. 
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or  less  extent  over  tlie  affected  area,  and  the  leapiratoiy  excursion 
is  much  diminished,  as  shown  by  onliiiary  inspection  and  by  the 
diminution  or  disappcai-ance  of  the  excursion  of  the  diaphr^ic 
shadow.  The  intensity  of  the  tubular  breathing  depends  on  the 
proximity  of  the  eolidified  portions  to  the  chest  wall  and  to  die 
large  bronchi,  as  well  as  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  pleuritic 
thickening. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  whole  lung  solidified.     The  process,  begin- 
ning at  the  apex  or  just  below,  extends  down  as  far  aa  the  fouiUi 
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rib  in  Iroiit,  i.e.,  through  the  upper  lobe,  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
l)Tit  below  tliat  point  its  progi'ess  is  comparatively  slow  and  the 
lower  lobt's  uiay  !«■  but  little  affected  up  to  the  time  of  death.  On 
the  i-clativi^ly  sound  side  the  exaggerated  (compensatorj-)  ivsonance 
may  nia-sk  the  dulness  of  a  l>eginning  solidification  there,  which 
sooner  or  latf  r  is  almost  siire  to  occur.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for 
tliB  disease  to  fxtend  far  in  one  luug  without  involving  the  other. 

About  the  time  that  the  tuberculous  process  invades  the  prei-i- 
ously  somid  lung  it  is  apt  to  show  itself  at  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe 
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of  the  lung  first  affected.  Consonating  rdles  appear  posteriorly  along 
the  line  which  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  makes  when  the 
arm  is  raised  over  the  shoulder.  These  points  are  illustrated  in 
Fig.  163. 

Cavity  Formation. 

Cavities  of  greater  or  lesser  extent  are  formed  in  almost  every 
ease  of  advanced  phthisis,  but  very  seldom  do  they  attain  such  size 
as  to  be  recognizable  during  life.  Indeed,  the  diagnosis  of  cavity 
in  phthisis  plays  a  much  larger  part  in  the  text-books  than  it  does 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  since  to  be  recognizable  by  physical 
examination  a  cavity  must  not  only  be  of  considerable  size  but  its 
walls  must  be  rigid  and  not  subject  to  collapse,'  it  must  communi- 
cate dii-ectly  with  the  bronchus  and  be  situated  near  the  surface  of 
the  limg,  and  it  must  not  be  filled  up  with  secretions.  It  can  i-ead- 
ily  be  appreciated  that  it  is  but  seldom  that  all  these  conditions  are 
present  at  once ;  even  then  the  diagnosis  of  cavity  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  I  have  often  known  skilled  observers  to  be  mistaken  on  this 
point. 

The  signs  upon  which  most  reliance  is  usually  placed  are : 

(a)  Amphoric  or  cavernous  breathing. 

(li)  "  Cracked-pot  resonance ''  on  percussion. 

(e)  Coarse,  gurgling  rHes. 

(a)  Cavernous  or  Amphoric  Hesp i rat io7i.  — When  present,  this 
type  of  breathing  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  a  ea\4ty.  It  is  also 
to  be  heard  in  pneumothorax,  but  the  latter  disease  can  usually 
be  distinguished  by  the  associated  physical  signs.  Caveraous 
breathing  differs  from  bronchial  or  tubular  breathing  in  that  its 
pitch  is  lower  and  its  quality  hollotv.  The  pitch  of  expiration 
is  even  lower  than  that  of  inspiration.  Since  a  pulmonary  cavity 
is  almost  always  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  solidified  lung  tissue,  we 
usually  hear  aroimd  the  area  occupied  by  the  cavity  a  ring  of  bron- 
chial breathing  with  which  we  can  compare  the  quality  of  the  cav- 
ernous soimds. 

>  Tet  not  80  rigid  as  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air. 
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(h)  Percussion  sometimes  enables  us  to  demonstrate  a  circum- 
scribed area  of  tympanitic  resonance  surrounded  by  marked  dul- 
ness.  Mure  uften  the  "  eraeked-pot "  resonance  can  be  elicited  by 
percussing  over  the  suspected  area  while  the  chest-piece  of  the 
stethosr-o(ie  is  held  close  to  the  patient* s  open  mouth. 

Cracked-pot  resonance  is  often  absent  over  cavities ;  rarely  oc- 
curs in  any  other  condition  <>.y.y  in  percussing  the  chest  of  a 
healthy y  cnjlntj  baby,  and  occasionally  over  solidified  lung). 

(<r)  The  voice  sounds  sometimes  have  a  peculiar  hollow  qualit} 
(amphoric  voioe  and  whi3i)er). 

{d)  Cough  or  the  movements  of  respiration  may  bring  out  over 
the  susfiec-ted  area  splashing  or  gurgling  sounds,  or  occasionally 
a  metallic  tinkle.  Flint  has  also  observed  a  circumscribed  bulging 
of  an  int»TSpace  during  cough.  Bruce  noted  a  high-pitched  suck- 
ing sound  during  the  inspiration  following  a  hard  cough  ("rubber- 
ball  sound  "). 

Very  imjiortant  in  the  diagnosis  of  cavity  is  the  intermittenc^  of 
all  above-mentioned  signs,  which  are  present  only  when  the  cavity 
is  comparativt^ly  empty,  and  disappear  when  it  becomes  wholly  or 
mostly  filled  with  secretions.  For  this  reason,  the  signs  are  very 
apt  to  1)0  al)sent  in  tlie  early  morning  before  the  patient  has  expelled 
the  acrMiinulat^Ml  secretions  by  coughing. 

Wintricli  noticed  that  the  note  obtained  when  percussing  over 
a  pulnionai y  cavity  may  change  its  pitch  if  the  patient  opens  his 
mouth.  (Jeihardt  observed  that  the  note  obtained  over  a  pulmo- 
nary cavity  changes  if  the  }>atient  shifts  from  an  upright  to  a  re- 
cumbent ])ositi()n  Neither  of  these  points,  however,  is  of  much 
imi)()rtancc  in  dia^niosis.  The  same  is  true  of  metamorphosing 
breathing  (see  above,  p.  156). 

Tuberculous  cavities  diifer  from  those  produced  by  pulmonary 
abscess  or  gangrene  in  that  the  latter  are  usually  situated  in  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  lung.  Bronchiectasis,  if  considerable  in 
extent,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  physical  signs  alone  from  a 
cuberculous  cavity. 
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Fibroid  Phthisis, 

This  term  applies  to  slow  tuberculous  processes  with  relatively 
little  ulceration  and  much  fibrous  thickening. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  physical  signs  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  ordmary  ulcerating  foi-ms  of 
the  disease,  but  occasionally  when  a  slow  chronic  process  at  the 
apex  of  the  lung  results  in  the  falling-away  of  the  paienchyma  of 
the  lung  so  that  we  have  left  a  cluster  of  bronchi  matted  together 
by  fibrous  tissue,  the  percussion  note  may  be  noticeably  tympani- 
tic; similar  tympany  may  be  due  to  emphysema  of  the  lobules 
surrounding  the  diseased  portion.  In  such  cases  r^les  are  usu- 
ally entirely  absent;  otherwise,  the  signs  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  ordinary  phthisis,  except  that  falling-in  of  the  chest  walls  over 
the  retracted  lung  may  be  more  marked.  Occasionally  the  heart 
may  be  drawn  toward  the  affected  lobes,  e.g,,  upward  and  to  the 
right  in  right-sided  phthisis  at  the  apex.  In  two  cases  of  fibroid 
disease  at  the  left  base,  Flint  found  the  heart  beating  near  the 
lower  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

Phthisis  irith  Predominant  Pleural  Thickening, 

Tuberculosis  in  the  lung  is  in  certain  cases  overshadowed  by  the 
manifestations  of  the  same  disease  in  the  pleura,  so  that  the  signs 
are  chiefly  those  of  thickened  pleura.  To  this  subject  I  shall  return 
in  the  section  of  Diseases  on  the  Pleura  (see  below,  p.  331). 

Emphysematous  Form  of  Phthisis. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  not  very  infrequently  found  in  the  sputa  of 
cases  in  which  the  history  and  physical  signs  point  to  chronic  bron- 
chitis with  emphysema.  I  have  seen  two  such  cases  within  a  year 
Dulness  is  wholly  masked  by  emphysema,  tubular  breathing  is 
absent,  and  piping  and  babbling  r&les  are  scattered  throughout  both 
lungs.  The  emphysema  may  be  of  the  senile  or  small-lunged  type, 
as  in  one  of  my  recent  cases  (with  autopsy),  or  it  may  be  associ- 
ated with  huge  downy  lungs  and  the  "barrel  chest."     Such  cases 
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canni.it  be  identified  as  phthisis  daring  life  unless  we  make  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  examine  for  tubercle  bacilli  the  sputa  of  every 
case  in  which  sputa  can  be  obtained,  no  matter  what  are  tlie  phyii- 
eal  signs. 

Phthisis  icith  Anomalous  Distribution  of  the  Lesions. 

Yerj  rarely  a  tuberculous  process  may  begin  at  the  base  of  the 
lung  AMien  the  process  seems  to  begin  in  this  way,  a  healed  focus 
is  often  to  be  found  at  one  apex  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  healthy 
lung. 

The  summit  of  the  axilla  should  always  be  carefully  examined, 
as  tuberculous  foci  may  be  so  situated  as  to  produce  signs  only  at 
that  point. 

Another  point  often  overlooked  in  physical  examination  is  the 
Untjuhi  pulmonaUs  or  tongue-like  projection  from  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  left  lung  overlapping  the  heart.  Tuberculosis  is  some- 
times found  fui-ther  advanced  at  this  point  than  anywhere  else. 

As  a  rule  eases  in  which  signs  like  those  of  phthisis  are  found 
at  the  base  of  the  lung  turn  out  to  be  either  empyema,  or  abscess, 
or  unresolved  pneumonia  (cirrhosis  of  the  lung). 

Acute  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis, 

No  one  of  the  three  foi-ms  in  which  acute  phthisis  occurs,  viz., 

((/)  Acute  tulxMculous  pneumonia, 

(/>)  Aout^^  tuberculous  bronchitis  and  peiibronchitis, 

(r")  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  involving  the  lungs,  can  be  rec- 
ognized bv  i»hysical  examination  of  the  chest.  The  first  form  is 
almost  invariably  mistaken  for  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia,  until 
the  examination  of  the  sputa  establishes  the  correct  diagnosis.  In 
the  other  two  forms  of  the  disease,  the  physical  signs  are  simpiv 
those  of  general  bronchitis. 


CHAPTEIl  XV. 

EMPHYSEMA,   ASTHMA,   PULMONARY  SYPHILIS,  ETC. 

I.  Ehphtseha. 

Fob  clinical  purposes,  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  emphy- 
sema may  be  divided  into  two  groups. 

(1)  Large-lunged  emphysema,  usually  associated  with  chronic 
bronchitis  and  asthma. 

(2)  SnuUl'lungedy  or  senile,  emphysema. 

Although  the  second  of  these  forms  is  exceedingly  common,  it 
is  so  much  less  likely  than  the  first  form  to  ^yq  rise  to  distressing 
symptoms  that  it  is  chiefly  the  large-limged  emphysema  which  is 
seen  by  the  physician.  In  both  conditions  we  have  a  dilatation 
and  finally  a  breaking  down  of  the  alveolar  walls  until  the  air  spaces 
are  become  relatively  large  and  inelastic.  In  both  forms,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  lung  is  diminished ;  but  in  the  lai'ge-limged  form  we 
have  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  whole  organ  in  addition  to 
the  changes  just  mentioned. 

Large- Lunged  Eviphysema, 

The  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  by  inspection  alone.  In 
typical  cases  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  is  greatly 
increased,  the  in-spaces  are  widened,  and  the  costal  angle  is  blunted, 
while  the  angle  of  Ludwig'  becomes  prominent.  The  shoulders  are 
high  and  stooping  and  the  neck  is  short  (see  Fig.  164).  The  i)atient 
is  often  considerably  cyanosed,  and  his  breathing  rapid  and  difficult. 
Inspiration  is  short  and  harsh ;  expiration  prolonged  and  difficult. 
The  ribs  move  but  little,  and,  owing  to  the  ossification  of  tlieir  car- 

1  Formed  by  the  junctioD  of  the  manubrium  with  the  second  piece  of  the 
ttemum. 
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tili^B,  are  apt  to  rise  and  fall  as  if  made  in  one  piece  (en  ««• 
rasse).    Tlie  working  of  tlie  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  is  not 

infrequently  seen.  The  diaphragm  shadow  (Litten's  sign)  begins 
its  excursion  one  or  two  ribs  farther  down  than  usual  and  moves  a 
much  shorter  distance  than  in  normal  cases. 

Piifpiition  shows  a  diminution  in  the  tactile  fremitus,  through- 
out the  affected  portions ;  that  is,  usually  throughout  the  whole  of 
both  lungs.  Sometimes  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  j>erceived  at  all, 

Pe)V)ission  yields  very  in- 
teresting information.  The 
disease  manifests  itself — 

(n)  Ky  hyi>er-re3onaiice  on 
percussion,  witli  a  shade  of 
tympanitic  quality  in  the  note. 

(/>)  By  the  extension  of  the 
margins  of  the  lung  so  that 
they  encroacli  upon  portions  of 
the  chest  not  ordinarily  reso- 
nant. 

The  dt'gi'ee  ()f  hyjier-resn- 
uanm  dcjH'uds  not  only   upon 

the  degree  of  enijihysema  but      ruitis  and  EmphjKnia. 

U)Hin  the  tliickness  of  the  chest 

walls.  The  note  is  most  resonant  and  has  most  of  the  tympanitic 
qxiality  when  the  disease  occurs  in  old  |>ersons  with  relatively  thin 
ehest  walls.  The  eneroaehment  of  the  over- voluminous  lungs  upon 
the  liver  and  heart  is  demonstrated  by  the  lowering  of  the  line  of 
liver  flatness  from  its  ordinary  position  at  the  sixth  rib  to  a  point 
one  or  two  intersjiaces  farther  dovm  or  even  to  the  castal  mai^, 
while  the  an'a  of  cartliac  tlulness  may  be  altogether  obliterated, 
the  lungs  (;oni|detely  closing  over  the  surface  of  the  heart.  At  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  resonance  may  be  obtained  one  or  two  centi- 
metiVH  higher  than  normally  and  the  quality  may  be  maikedly  tym- 
panitic. In  tlie  axilke  and  in  the  back  the  pulmonary  r 
extends  down  one  inch  or  more  below  its  normal  position. 
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Auscultation  shows  in  uncomplicated  cases  no  very  marked  mod- 
ification of  the  inspiratory  murmur,  which,  however,  may  be  short- 
ened and  enfeebled.  The  most  stiiking  change  is  a  great  prolonga- 
tion and  enfeeblement  of  expiration,  with  a  lowering  of  its  pitch 
(see  Fig.  165). 

This  type  of  breathing  is  like  bronchial  breathing  in  one  re- 
Bj^ct ;  namely,  that  in  both  of  them  expiration  is  made  prolonged, 

but  emphysematous  breathing  is  feeble  and  low- 
pitched,  while  bronchial  breathing  is  intense 
and  high-pitched.  At  the  bases  of  the  lungs 
the  respiration  is  especially  feeble  and  may  be 
altogether  replaced  by  crackling  r§.le8. 

In  "small-lunged  emphysema'^  we  have 
precisely  the  same  ])hysical  signs,  except  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  lung  are  not  extended, 
expiration  is  less  prolonged  and  less  difficult, 
and  inspiration  is  normal.  It  does  not  tend 
to  be  complicated  by  bronchitis  and  asthma; 
indeed  the  small-lunged  emphysema  rarely  gives  rise  to  any  symp- 
toms, and  is  discovered  as  a  matter  of  routine  physical  examination. 


no.  laBL— Diaffnun  to 
niustnte  Empbjrse- 
matoui  Brcathinir 
with  Musical  Expira- 
tory RAles. 


Summarg. 

1.  Hyper-resonance  on  percussion. 

2.  Feeble  breathing  with  prolonged  expiration. 

3.  Diminished  fremitus  and  voice  sounds. 

4.  Encroachment  of  the  resonant  lungs  on  the  heart  and  livei 
dnlness  (in  the  large-lunged  form). 


Differential  Diagnosis, 

(a)  Emphgsema  may  be  confounded  with  pneumothorax ,  since  in 
both  conditions  hyper-resonance  and  feeble  breathing  are  present. 
But  emphysema  is  usually  bilateral,  encroaches  upon  but  does  not 
displace  neighboring  organs,  and  is  not  often  associated  with  hydro- 
thorax.  Emphysema,  if  extensive,  is  usually  associated  with 
chronic  bronchitis  and  so  with  squeaking  or  bubbling  r^es,  while  in 
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pneumothorax  bieathing  is  absent  or  distant  amphoric  without 
r&les. 

(Jbi)  The  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  pressing  on  the  trachea 
or  on  a  primary  bronchus  are  sometimes  overlooked  because  the  fore* 
ground  of  the  clinical  picture  is  occupied  by  the  signs  of  a  coexist- 
ing bronchitis  with  emphysema*     The  cough  and  wheezing  which 
the  presence  of  the  aneurism  produces  may  then  be  accounted  for 
as  part  of  the  long-standing  bronchitis,  and  the  dulness  and  thrill 
over  the  upper  sternum  to  which  the  aneurism  naturally  gives  rise 
may  be  masked  by  extension  of  lung  borders.     But  the  evidence  of 
pressure  on  mediastinal  nerves  and  vessels  (aphonia,  unequal  pulses 
or  pupils^  etc.),  and  the  presence  of  a  diastolic  shock  and  tracheal 
tug  are  usually  demonstrable ;  the  danger  is  that  we  shall  forget  to 
look  for  them. 

(c)  Uncompensated  mitral  stenosis  may  produce  dyspnoea  and 
cyanosis  and  weak  rapid  heart  action  somewhat  similar  to  that  seen 
in  emphysema,  and  may  not  be  associated  with  any  cardiac  mur- 
mur, but  the  dyspncea  is  not  of  the  expiratory  type,  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  lieart,  with  evidence  of  dropsy  and  general  venous 
stasis,  should  make  it  evident  that  something  more  than  simple  em 
physema  is  present. 

{(1)  The  occurrence  of  an  emphysematous  form  of  phthisis  1 
have  already  mentioned  in  discussing  the  latter  disease  (see  p.  304). 

Emphysejna  with  Bronchitis  or  Asthma, 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  asso- 
ciated witli  olironic  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  and  asthmatic  parox- 
ysms. Sucli  association  is  especially  frequent  in  elderly  men  who 
have  had  a  winter  cough  for  many  years  and  in  whom  arterio-S(.*l<»- 
rosis  is  more  or  less  well  marked.  In  such  cases  the  prolong:i?d  ami 
feeble  ex])iration  is  usually  accompanied  by  squeaking  and  groaning 
sounds,  or  by  moist  rftles  of  various  sizes  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  chest.  When  the  asthmatic  element  predominates,  dry  rSles 
are  more  notieeable,  and  occur  chiefly  or  wholly  during  expiration, 
while  inspiration  is  reduced  to  a  short,  quick  gasp. 
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Interstitial  Emphysema. 

In  laie  cases  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  may  rupture  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  air  into  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  lung,  from  whence  it  may  work  through  and 
manifest  itself  under  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  crackling 
sensation  on  palpation,  and  to  a  similar  sound  on  auscultation. 
More  frequently  the  trouble  arises  in  connection  with  a  tracheot- 
omy wound,  the  air  penetrating  under  the  skin  and  producing  a 
downy,  crepitating  swelling. 

"  Complementary  Emphysema. ^^ 

When  extra  work  is  thrown  upon  one  lung  by  loss  of  the  func- 
tion of  tjie  other,  as  in  i)leuritic  effusion — a  considerable  stretching 
of  the  overworked  sound  lung  may  take  place.  The  elasticity  of 
the  lung  is  not  diminished  as  in  emphysema,  but  is  greatly  in- 
creased. Hence  the  term  complementary  emphysema  should  be 
dropped  and  the  term  complementary  (or  compensatory)  hyper- 
resonance  substituted. 

Like  emphysema,  this  condition  leads  to  hyper-resonance  on  per- 
cussion and  to  encroachment  of  the  pulmonary  margins  upon  the 
neighboring  organs  (as  shown  by  a  reduction  in  the  area  of  dulness 
corresponding  to  them),  but  the  respiratory  murmur  is  exaggerated 
and  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  emphysematous  breathing. 

A  word  may  here  be  added  regarding  the  condition  described 
by  West  under  the  name  of 

Acute  Pulmonary  Tympanites. 

In  fevers  and  other  acute  debilitating  conditions  West  has  ob- 
served that  the  lungs  may  become  hyper-resonant  and  somewhat 
tympanitic  on  percussion,  owing,  he  believes,  to  a  loss  of  pulmo- 
nary elasticity.  The  tympanitic  note,  often  observable  around  the 
solidified  tissue  in  pneumonia,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  he  believes, 
in  the  same  way.  Like  the  shortening  of  the  first  heart  sound, 
acute  pulmonary  tympanites  points  to  the  weakening  of  muscle  fibre 
which  toxaemia  is  so  apt  to  produce.  Apparently  the  muscle  fibres 
of  the  lung  suffer  like  those  of  the  heart. 
21 
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BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA. 

(Primaby  Spasm  of  the  Bronchi). 

Daring  a  paroxysm  of  bronchial  asthma  our  attention  is  at- 
tracted even  at  a  distance  by  the  loud,  wheezing,  prolonged  expira 
tion  preceded  by  an  abortive  gasping  inspiration.  The  breathing 
is  labored,  much  quickened  in  rate,  and  cyanosis  is  very  marked. 
The  chest  is  distended  and  hyi)er-resonant,  the  position  of  the  dia- 
phragm low  and  its  excursion  much  limited,  and  the  cardiac  and 
hepatic  dulness  obliterated  by  the  resonance  of  the  distended  lungs. 
On  auscultation,  practically  no  respiratory  murmur  is  to  be  heard 
despite  the  violent  plunguig  of  the  chest  walls.  We  hear  squeaks, 
groans,  muscular  rumbles,  and  a  variety  of  strange  sounds,  but 
amid  them  all  practically  nothing  is  to  be  heard  of  the  bre^tth 
sounds.  ^^  The  asthmatic  storm  flits  about  the  chest,  now  here  now 
there,''  the  r^es  appearing  and  disappearing. 

At  the  extreme  base  of  the  lungs  there  may  be  dulness  due  to 
atelectasis  of  the  thin  pulmonary  margins. 

Differential  Diagnosis. 

(a)  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  bronchi,  as  by  the  pressure  of 
an  aneurism  or  enlarged  gland,  may  set  up  a  spasm  of  the  neigh- 
boring bronchioles  much  resembling  that  of  primary  bronchial 
asthma,  but  thorough  examination  should  reveal  other  evidence 
of  mediastinal  pressure,  and  the  history  of  the  case  is  very  different 
from  that  of  asthma. 

(b)  Sjmsffi  of  the  glottis  produces  a  noisy  dyspnoea,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  witli  inspirationj  instead  of  with  expiration,  and  the  crow- 
ing or  barking  sound  is  not  like  the  long  wheeze  of  asthma.  No 
r§.les  are  to  be  heard,  and  the  sig^s  in  the  lungs  are  those  of  col- 
lapse instead  of  the  distention  characteristic  of  asthma. 

(c)  The  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  often  occur  in 
chronic  nephritis,  myocarditis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  heart  and  kid- 
ney, may  be  entirely  indistinguishable  from  primary  bronchial  asth- 
ma but  for  the  evidence  of  the  underlying  cardiac  or  renal  disease. 
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(<f)  Acute  dyspncBa  in  young  infants  is  sometimes  due  to  en- 
larged thymus  {thymic  asthma).  Tlie  diagnosis  rests  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  other  causes  for  sudden  dyspnoea  and  the  presence 
(sometimes)  of  increased  substernal  dulness. 

SYPHILIS  OF  THE   LUNG. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  l)e  made  with  certainty  from  the  physical 
signs,  and  rests  entirely  (in  the  rare  cases  in  which  it  is  made  at  all) 
on  the  history,  the  evidence  of  syphilis  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and 
the  result  of  treatment.     Most  cases  are  mistaken  for  phthisis. 

Any  case  supposed  to  be  phthisis,  but  in  which  the  examination 
of  the  sputa  for  tubercle  bacilli  is  repeatedly  negative,  should  be 
given  a  course  of  syphilitic  treatment. 

The  physical  signs,  as  in  phthisis,  are  those  of  localized  bron- 
chitis or  of  solidification,  but  the  lesions  are  not  at  the  apex  but 
usually  about  the  root  of  the  lung  or  lower  down.  Cavities  are  not 
formed.  Stenosis  of  a  bronchus  may  occur  with  resulting  atelecta- 
sis of  the  corresponding  lobules. 

Broxchietasis  (Bronchial  Dilatation). 

(a)  The  commonest  type  is  that  associated  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  recurrent  attacks  of  winter  cough.  Innumerable  small 
bronchioles  become  dilated  and  the  resulting  cavity  infected — usu- 
ally— with  influenza  bacilli  (Wni.  IT.  Smith).  The  signs  are  sim- 
ply those  of  a  chronic  bronchitis  with  or  without  emphysema  and 
asthmatic  seizures. 

(b)  When  the  disease  is  further  advanced  and  the  cavities  are 
larger,  a  sudden  change  in  the  patient's  position  (or  especially  hanging 
head  downward  over  the  side  of  the  l)ed)  may  cause  him  to  raise 
large  amounts  of  sputa  (half  a  pint  or  more)  within  a  few  minutes. 
This  sputum  is  not  usually  foul  and  rarely  contains  blood  or  elastic 
fibres.  Even  at  this  stage  there  may  l)e  no  physical  signs  of  local- 
ized cavities — but  only  those  of  the  associated  bronchitis. 

(c)  In  a  small  number  of  cases  signs  of  cavity  (see  above,  p. 
313)  may  be  made  out. 
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From  pulmonary  abscess  the  disease  may  usually  be  distingnisheil 
by  the  history,  the  sputa,  aiid  the  fact  that  local  signs  of  cavity 
surrounded  by  solidification  and  bronchitis  can  usually  be  demon- 
strated in  abscess. 

The  disease  may  cause  marked  retraction  of  the  che^t  on  the 
affected  side,  and  neighboring  organs  may  be  drawn  out  of  place. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung. 
(Chronic  InteratUial  Pneumonia.) 

As  an  end  stage  of  unresolved  croupous  pneumonia^  or  as  a 
result  of  chronic  irritation  from  mineral  or  vegetable  dust,  a  shrink- 
age  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  lung  may  occur,  which  prog^sses 
until  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  transformed  into  a  fibrous  mass  en- 
closing bronchi. 

The  side  of  the  chest  corresponding  to  the  affected  lung  becomes 
shrunken  and  concave ;  fremitus  is  increased,  percussion  resonance 
diminished  or  lost,  respiration  tubular  with  coarse  r^les. 

From  tuberculosis  the  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  solely  by 
the  history,  the  absence  of  bacilli  in  the  sputa,  and  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  may  become  hypertropliied  and 
later  dilated  with  resulting  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

EXAMINATION    OF    SPUTA. 

T.  Or  If/in. — Probably  the  majority  of  all  sputa,  excepting  to- 
bacco juice,  come  from  the  iiasojfhari/nx,  and  are  hawked j  not 
coughed  up.  It  is  rarely  of  value  to  examine  such  spuUi,  although 
infliioiiza  bacilli,  diphtheria  bacilli,  pneumococei,  and  other  bacteria 
may  be  found. 

What  we  want  in  most  cases  is  sputa  coughed  up  from  the  pri- 
mary bronchi  or  lower  down,  and  the  patient  should  be  accordingly 
instructed.  Early  morning  cough  is  most  likely  to  bring  up  sputa 
from  the  bronchi. 

Young  children  do  not  raise  sputum,  but  when  it  is  important 
to  obtain  it  we  may  insert  the  forefinger  (covered  with  a  bit  of  cot- 
ton) into  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  excite  a  spasm  of  coughing.     The 
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sputum  is  deposited  on  the  cotton  before  the  child  has  time  to  swal- 
low it,  and  may  then  be  withdrawn  and  examined. 

II.  Quant  it  ij.  -  If  the  amount  expectorated  is  large  (t.e.,  one- 
half  a  pint  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours ),  we  may  lx»  dealing  with: 

1.  Pulmonary  oedema  (watery,  sometimes  pink  and  frothy). 

2.  Advanced  phthisis  (muco-purulent). 

3.  Empyema  ruptui-ed  into  a  bronchus  (pure  pus). 

4.  Abscess  of  the  lung  ffoul  smelling). 

5.  Bronchiectasis  (large  amount  within  a  few  minutes  on  change 
of  position). 

III.  Oilor. — Unless  retained  in  a  lung  cavity  (abscess,  gan- 
grene) sputum  is  rarely  ill-smelling.  In  gangrene  of  the  lung  the 
breath  as  well  as  the  sputum  is  horribly  oifensive,  and  the  odor  soon 
fills  the  room  and  the  house. 

IV.  Gross  Appearancps, — (a)  Bloody  sputum  (hsemoptysis) 
means  7>?/re  or  nearly  pure  blood  in  considerable  quantity^  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  more,  not  mere  streaks  of  blood  in  nmco-purulent  spu- 
tum, which  usually  comes  from  an  irritated  throat. 

Haemoptysis  thus  defined  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  following  condi- 
tions, arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency : 

1.  Phthisis. 

2.  Pulmonary  congestion  with  infarction  (mitral  disease). 

3.  Pneumonia. 

4.  After  epistaxis. 

5.  Abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

6.  Without  known  cause  ("vicarious  menstruation,"  etc.). 
Rare  causes  are  new  growths  of  the  lung,  parasites  ( Distomum 

Westermanni),  aoitic  aneurism  rupturing  into  an  air  tube,  ulcer  of 
the  trachea  or  bronchi. 

The  cause  of  haemoptysis  can  usually  be  made  out  by  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  chest  and  a  study  of  the  other  symptoms  in 
the  case.  In  phthisis  there  are  often  no  physical  signs  in  the  lungs 
at  the  period  when  the  bleeding  occurs  or  for  some  weeks  after  it. 
Blood  coughed  up  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  blood  vomited 
(^hcirmatemesis)  by  careful  questioning  and  by  examining  the  blood. 
Blood  coughed  up  often  contains  bubbles  of  air  and  is  alkaline  in 
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reaction^  while  blood  from  the  stomach  is  nsaally  mixed  with  food, 
not  frothy,  and  perhaps  acid  in  zeactiou. 

(6)  pH^uwu^nie  Sputum. — ^The  color  is  most  characteristic;  it  is 
either 

(1)  Tawny-yellow  or  fawn-colored  ("rusty"),  or 

(2)  Orange-juice  colored  {not  orange,  but  pale  straw  colored). 
These  colors,  associated  with  ^reat  tenacity,  so  tliat  the  sputum 

clings  to  the  lips  and  does  not  fall  from  an  inverted  sputum-cup, 
axe  almost  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia — though  pneumonia  often 
occurs  without  any  such  sputa. 

(c)  Serous  sputum,  profuse  and  watery,  is  characteristic  of  pul- 
monary oedema. 

m 

( (/  }  Black  or  ^ray  sputum  is  due  to  carbon,  dust,  or  tobacco  smoke 
inhaled. 

( r  t  Pure  pus — not  muco-purulent — is  oftenest  seen  in  influenza, 
occasioually  in  empyema  breaking  through  the  lung. 

•  /' )  Mucopurulent  sputum  occurs  in  many  diseases  and  is  char- 
acteristic of  none. 

IV.  Mien^e^ipie  Examination, — ^Ninety-nine-one-hundredths  of 
all  exaiiniiations  are  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Of  tlie  many  useful 
methods  of  staining  for  this  organism  the  following  seems  to  uie 
the  l»est : 

1.  Pick  out  with  forceps  the  most  purulent  portion  of  the 
sputa  ami  smear  it  thinly  over  a  cover  glass.  All  particles  thick 
enough  to  be  opaque  should  be  removed  from  the  cover  glass  le- 
fore  staiiuug. 

2.  Dry  the  ])i-eparation  held  in  the  Jingers  over  a  Bunsen  or  al- 
coliol  tlaiiie.  Then  iix  it  in  Cornet's  forceps  and  pass  it  three  times 
through  the  flame,  sputum  side  down. 

3.  Flood  it  with  carbolic  fuchsin,'  and  steam  it — do  not  boil  it 
— over  the  flame  for  about  thirty  seconds.  Be  sure  to  use  enough 
stain  so  that  it  does  not  dry  on  the  cover  glass. 

4.  Wash  in  water  and  decolorize  for  twenty  seconds  in  tweuty- 
per-cent  ll^SO^. 

>  Carbolic-acid  crystals,  5  gm. ;  fuchsin  (saturated  alcoholic  solution),  10 
gm. ;  water,  100  gm. 
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6.  Wash  in  water  and  then  in  ninety-five-per-cent  alcohol  for 
thirty  seconds  or  until  the  color  ceases  to  come  out. 

6.  Wash  in  water  and  cover  with  L5ffler's  methylene  blue  *  for 
about  thirty  seconds. 

7.  Wash  in  water,  dry  on  blotting  paper,  and  mount  in  Canada 
balsam. 

The  whole  process  need  not  take  more  than  five  minutes,  and 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  physician  should  be  familiar 
with  it. 

The  bacilli  are  stained  red,  everything  else  blue.  They  should 
be  looked  for  only  with  an  immersion  lens  (one-twelfth-inch),  a 
wide-open  diaphragm,  and  a  good  white  light.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  the  bacilli  are  found,  if  at  all,  within  a  few  minutes 
and  in  almost  every  held.  Occasionally  one  has  to  search  longer, 
but  it  is  better  to  search  one  well-stained  preparation  thoroughly 
than  to  spend  the  time  in  pi*eparing  and  examining  several. 

The  presence  of  red'StaiiieAl  bacilli  in  specimens  of  sputa  so  pre- 
pared is  practically  pathognomonic  of  tuberculosis.  Other  acid- 
resisting  bacilli  occur  in  the  urine,  but  almost  never  in  the  lung. 

The  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  after  at  least  six  examinations  of 
satisfactory  s^jecimens  *  obtained  several  days  apart  makes  it  very 
unlikely  that  phthisis  is  present.  One  or  two  negative  examina- 
tions are  of  no  significance. 

Pneujnocorcic  and  Influenza  Baeilli, — For  both  these  organisms 
Gramas  stain  is  on  the  whole  the  best.  This  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Prepare  a  smear  as  al)ove  directed. 

2.  Cover  it  with  aniline-oil-gentian-violet  solution  *  (freshly 
made  each  week)  and  he^t  to  steaming  point. 

1  Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue,  80  c.c. ;  aqueous  solution 
of  KOH  (1  in  10,000),  100  c.c. 

*  A  satisfactory  specimen  is  one  prepared  without  any  slips  in  technique 
from  purulent  sputa  obtained  by  coughing  and  not  by  hawking. 

'Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  gentian  violet,  18  c.c. ;  aniline  water,  84 
c.c. :  aniline  water  is  the  dear  filtrate  from  the  mixture  of  aniline,  6  parts, 
witii  water,  25  parts. 
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3.  Wash  in  water  and  cover  with  IKI  solution  '  for  thirtf  sec- 
onds. 

4.  Wash   in  niuety-five-i>er-cont  alcohol  until  the   blue  cobr 
ceaaes  to  come  out. 

5.  Couiiterstain  with  Bismarck,  brown  for  thirty  secouds. 

6.  \\'ash  in  water  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  pneumococcuH  with  this  stain   conies  out  blue-black  and 
its  morphology  is  well  shown  (see  Fig.  16G).     The  presence  of  a 


few  i>iifiuiiiouocci  free  in  tlie  sputum  is  ]iot  of  iiii  portal  ice.  When 
tlui  Diganisius  aie  veiy  abundant,  and  esjx'cially  wlitin  many  of 
them  arc  contained  witliiii  leucocytes,  a  pneumococcus  infection  is 
strongly  suggested,  though  it  may  be  a  i)nenmococcu3  bronchitis 
without  pneumonia.      In  the  earliest  stages  of  an  infection  fewer 

'  loiliiii'.  1  eiu- ;  potasshnii  iodide,  3  gm. ;  water.  800  e.c. 
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organisms  are  found  within  leucocytes  than  is  the  case  later.  Ob- 
viously one  can  learn  only  by  practice  what  is  meant  by  "  few  "  or 
"  many  "  organisms. 

The  influenza  bacillus  is  the  smallest  organism  to  be  found  in 
the  sputum.  In  specimens  stained  by  Gram's  method  (as  above 
given)  the  influenza  bacilli  come  out  as  minute,  faintli/  brown-stained 
points,  contrasting  with  the  intense  blue-black  of  pneumococci  and 
other  organisms.  Only  when  present  in  large  numbers  both  inside 
and  outside  the  leucocytes  of  the  sputa  are  they  diagnostic  of  active 
influenzal  infection,  since  the  organism  is  a  common  inhabitant  of 
the  upper  air  passages. 

Although  other  organisms — actinomyces,  micrococcus  catarrhalis, 
streptococcus,  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus — are  sometimes  found  in 
sputa,  their  importance  does  not  justify  an  account  of  them  here. 

Ifidications  for  Sputum  Examinatio7i. — Any  cough  with  sputa 
lasting  moi*e  than  a  week  calls  for  an  examination  of  sputa.  In 
doubtful  cases  of  influenza  or  pneumonia,  and  in  any  case  in  which 
tuberculosis  is  suspected,  an  examination  is  imperative. 

When  the  symptoms  or  physical  signs  suggest  tuberculosis  but 
no  sputa  can  be  obtained,  it  is  well  to  stimulate  the  bronchial  secre- 
tions with  10  gr.  of  potassium  iodide  after  meals  for  a  week.  A 
way  of  getting  sputa  from  young  children  has  ali'eady  been  de- 
scribed (page  324). 
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DISEASES  AFFECTIKG  THE  PLEURAL   CAVITY. 

I.  Hydbothobax. 

In  cases  of  nephritis  or.  of  cardiac  weakness  due  to  valvnlai 
heart  disease  a  considerable  accumulation  of  serum  may  take  place 
in  both  pleural  cavities.  The  physical  signs  are  identical  with 
those  of  pleuritic  effusion  (see  below,  page  336)  except  that  the 
latter  is  almost  always  unilateral,  while  hydrothorax  is  usually  bi- 
lateral. Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  however,  especially  on  the 
right  side  or  in  cases  in  which  one  pleural  cavity  has  been  obliter- 
ated by  fibrous  adhesions,  the  results  of  an  earlier  pleurisy.  The 
fluid  obtained  by  tapping  in  cases  of  hydrothorax  is  usually  con- 
siderably lower  in  specific  gi*avity  and  poorer  in  albumin  than  that 
exuded  iu  ])leuritic  inflammation. 

The  fluid  shifts  more  readily  with  change  of  position  than  is  the 
case  with  many  pleuritic  effusions,  owing  to  the  absence  of  adhe- 
sions in  hycb'othorax. 

Friction  sounds,  of  course,  do  not  occur,  as  the  pleural  surfaces 

are  not  inflamed.     A  few  grains  of  potassium  iodide  by  mouth  soon 

produce  a  reaction  for  iodine  in  the  fluid  of  hydrothorax  and  not  in 

pleuritic  effusion. 

II   Pneumothorax. 

Pneumothorax,  or  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  may 
result  from  stabs  or  wounds  of  the  chest  wall,  but  is  usually  a  com- 
plication of  i)ulmonary  tuberculosis  which  weakens  the  lung  until 
by  a  slight  cough  or  even  by  the  movements  of  ordinary  respiration 
the  pulmonary  pleura  is  ruptured  and  air  from  within  the  lung  leaks 
into  the  pleural  cavity. 

If  the  opening  is  of  considerable  size,  and  the  air  is  not  hindered 
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or  encapsulated  by  adhesions,  great  and  sudden  dyspnoea  with  pain 
and  profound  ''shock  "  may  result.  More  commonly  the  air  enters 
the  pleural  cavity  gradually,  the  other  lung  has  time  to  hyper- 
trophy, and  the  heart  and  other  organs  become  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  situations. 

Physical  Signs. 

1.  Inspection, — The  affected  side  may  lag  behind  considerably  in 
the  movements  of  respiration.  In  very  marked  cases  it  is  almost 
motionless  and  the  interspaces  are  more  or  less  obliterated.  The 
diaphragm  is  much  depressed  and  Litten's  sign  absent.  In  right- 
sided  pneumothorax,  which  is  relatively  rare,  the  liver  is  depressed 
and  the  edge  can  be  felt  below  the  ribs. 

The  heart  is  displaced  as  by  pleuritic  effusion,  but  usually  to  a 
less  extent.  With  left-sided  pneumothorax  the  cardiac  impulse 
may  be  lowered  as  well  as  displaced,  owing  to  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm. 

2.  Palpation, — Fremitus  is  absent  over  the  lower  portions  of  the 
chest  corresponding  to  the  effused  air.  At  the  summit  of  the  chest 
over  the  retracted  lung,  fremitus  may  be  normal  or  increased.  In 
rare  cases  when  the  limg  is  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and  cannot 
letraet,  fremitus  is  preserved. 

The  positions  of  the  heart  and  liver  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant points  determined  by  palpation.  Not  infrequently  no  cardiac 
impulse  is  to  be  obtained.  Sometimes  it  may  be  felt  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum  (see  Fig.  167)  or  in  the  left  axilla,  but  not  infre- 
quently it  is  so  fixed  by  pleuropericardial  adhesions  that  it  is  drawn 
upward  toward  the  retracted  lung  or  remains  near  its  normal  situa- 
tion. The  liver  is  greatly  depressed  in  cases  of  right-sided  pneumo- 
thorax, and  may  be  felt  as  low  as  the  navel. 

3.  Percussion, — Loud  tympanitic  resonance  is  the  rule  through- 
out the  affected  side.  Even  a  small  amount  of  air  is  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  whole  side  tympanitic  and  often  to  obscure  the  dulness  which 
the  frequently  associated  pleural  effusion  would  naturally  produce. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  rule  that  small  effusions  are  wholly  masked  by  the 
adjacent  tympany. 
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In  no  other  disease  do  we  get  such  dear,  intense  tympanitic 
re.sonance  over  the  chest. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  air 
within  the  chest  is  under  great  tension,  making  the  chest  walls  so 
taut  that,  like  an  over-stretched  drum,  they  cannot  vibi-ate  properly. 
Under  these  conditions  the  percussion  note  becomes  muffled,  at 
times  almost  dull. 

Areas  of  duluess  corresponding  to  the  displaced  organs  (heart 
or  liver)  may  sometimes  be  percussed  out. 

4.  Auscultation. — Kespiration  and  voice  sounds  are  usually  in- 
audible in  the  lower  portions  of  the  chest.  At  the  top  of  the  chest, 
and  rarely  in  the  lower  parts,  a  faint  amphoric  or  metallic  fareatliing 
may  be  heard,  but  as  a  rule  the  amphoric  quality  is  brought  out 
much  better  by  cough  which  is  followed  by  a  rin^g  after-echo. 
Or  the  air  in  the  pleura  may  be  set  to  vibrating  and  made  to  give 
forth  its  characteristic,  hollow,  ringing  sound  if  a  piece  of  metal 
(e.^.,  a  coin)  Ije  ])laced  on  the  back  of  the  chest  and  stmdk  with 
another  coin,  while  we  listen  with  the  stethoscope  over  the  front  of 
the  chest  opposite  the  point  where  the  coin  is. 

The  clear  ringing  sound  heard  in  this  way  is  quite  dififeient 
from  the  dull  (^hink  obtainable  over  sound  lung  tissue. 

The  "falling-drop  sound"  or  "metallic  tinkle,'' and  Hie  lung 
fistula  sound  are  occasionally  audible  (see  above,  p.  170). 

On  the  sound  side  the  breath  sounds  are  exaggerated.  At  the 
top  of  tlie  affected  side  over  the  collapsed  lung  the  breathing  is 
broncliial  and  rales  are  occasionally  heard. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  pneumothorax  is  complicated  by 
an  effusion  of  iluid  in  the  affected  pleural  cavity  and  we  have  then 
the  signs  of 

III.  Pneumoskkothorax  ou  Pneumopyothorax 

When  both  fluid  and  air  are  contained  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the 
patient  may  himself  bo  able  to  liear  the  splashing  sounds  which 
the  movements  of  his  own  body  j)rodiice.  These  are  more  readily 
appreciated  if  the  observer  puts  liis  ear  against  the  patient's  chest 
and  tlien  shakes  him  l)riskly.     Splashing  sounds  heard  within  the 
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ehest  are  absolutely  pathognomonic  and  point  only  U>  the  combina- 
tion of  fluid  and  air  within  the  pleural  cavity  One  must  distin- 
^ish  them,  however,  from  similar  sounds  produced  in  the  stomach 
By  observing  the  position  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  sounds,  this 
distinction  may  be  easily  made.  Unfortunately  the  critical  condi- 
tiun  of  the  patient  may  make  it  impossible  to  try  aueoussion,  as  iu 
the  acute  cases  with  great  shook  it  is  dangerous  to  move  liim  at  all. 


The  movements  of  breathing  or  coughing  may  bring  out  a  "  metal- 
lic tinkle  "  {see  above,  p.  332).  At  ihe  liase  of  the  chest,  over  an 
area  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  fluid,  au  area  of  dulness 
may  be  easily  marked  out  by  percussion,  ami  this  ai-ea  shifts  vefy 
markfdlij  with  change  of  ]MjBitioii.  The  shifting  dulness  of  pneu- 
moserothorax  is  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  ditticulty  of  obtain- 
ingauy  such  shift  in  ordinary  pleuritic  effusion  (see  Fig,  168). 
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(The  difltinction  between  "open  jmewmotkorax,"  in  which  the 
rent  in  the  lung  through  which  the  air  escaped  in  the  pleura  re- 
mains open,  and  "doted  pneumothorax,"  in  which  the  rent  has 
become  obliterated — is  one  which  cannot  be  established  by  physi- 
cal signs  alone.  It  is  often  said  that  amphoric  breathing,  and  espe- 
cially an  amphoric  ring  to  the  voice  and  oongh  sounds,  denote  an 
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open  pneumothorax,  but  post-mortem  evidenoe  does  not  bear  fkia 
out.  Practically  an  ogieii  piieiunothorax  is  one  in  which  the 
aiiiuiint  uf  ofTiiscd  air  increases,  and  closed  pneumothorax  is  one  in 
which  the  physical  aigns  icmain  stationary  ) 

Dijfferential  Diajjnoiia 

The  distinction  between  pneumothorax  and  emphysema  has  al- 
ready been  {Uscussed- 

(a)  When  the  air  in  the  pleural  sac  is  under  such  tension  that 
the  percussion  nute  is  dull,  the  physical  signs  may  simulate  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  but  real  flatness,  such  as  characterizes  effusion,  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  Ijeen  recorded  in  pneumothorax,  and  the 
sense  uf  resistance  on  j)er(.'ussing  is  much  greater  over  fluid  than 
over  air.     In  case  of  doubt  puncture  is  decisire. 
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(h)  Acute  pueumotborax,  coming  on  .is  it  does  with  8>iiiptoma 
of  collapse  aud  great  shock,  may  be  mistaken  for  angina, pectoris, 
cardiac  failure,  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  acut«  pulmo- 
nary tympanites  (see  above,  \i.  31.'>). 

From  all  these  it  can  be  distmguished  by  the  presence  of  am-    I 
phoric  or  metallic  snuiids,  which  are  never  to  be  obtained  in  the 
other  affections  nanied. 


(c)  Hernia  of  the  intestine  through  the  diaphragm  (see  Fig.  16!)) 
or  great  weakening  of  the  diaphragmatie  muscular  hbrea,  may  allow 
tlie  intestines  to  encroach  upon  the  thoracic  cavity  and  simulate 
pneumotliorax  very  closely.  The  history  and  course  of  the  case,  the 
abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and  indicatmria,  generally  suffice  to  dis- 
tinguish the  condition.  The  peristalsis  of  the  uitestine  may  go  on 
even  in  the  thorax,  and  gurgling  metallic  sounds  corresponding  to  it 
and  unlike  anything  produced  in  the  thorax  itself  may  be  audible. 
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The  distinction  between  open  and  closed  pneumothorax^  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  is  far  less  important  than  the  presence  oi 
absence  of 

(a)  Pulmonaiy  tuberculosis 

(li)  Encapsulating  adhesions  in  which  the  air  is  confined  to  a 
circumscribed  area 

(a)  The  examination  of  the  sputa  and  of  the  compressed  limg 
may  yield  evidence  regarding  tuberculosis.  On  the  sound  side  the 
compensatory  hypertrophy  covers  up  foci  of  dulness  or  r^les  so  that 
it  is  difHcult  to  make  out  much. 

(h)  Encapsulated  pneumothoi*ax  gives  us  practically  all  the  signs 
of  a  phthisical  cavity,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  with  a  cavity  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  almost  always 
much  worse. 

Encapsulated  pneumothorax  needs  no  treatment.  Hence  the 
importance  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  non-encapsulated  form  of 
the  disease,  in  which  treatment  is  essential. 

PLEURISY. 

Clinically,  we  deal  with  three  types : 
(a)  Dry  or  plastic  pleurisy. 
(h)  Pleuritic  effusion,  serous  or  purulent, 
(c)  Pleural  thickening. 

(a)  Dry  or  Plastic  Pleurisy. 

Doubtless  many  eases  run  their  course  without  being  recognized. 
The  frequency  with  which  pleuritic  adhesions  are  found  post  mor- 
tem would  seem  to  indicate  this. 

It  is  usually  the  characteristic  stitch  in  the  side  which  suggests 
physical  examination.  The  pain  and  the  physical  signs  resulthig 
from  the  fibrinous  exudation  are  usually  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  axilla  where  the  diaphragmatic  and  costal  layers  of  the  pleura 
are  in  close  apposition.  Doubtless  the  pleuritic  inflammation  is 
not  by  any  means  limited  to  this  spot,  but  it  is  here  that  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura  make  the  largest  excursion  while  in  apposition 
with  each  other.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  then,  the  physical 
signs  are  situated  at  the  spot  indicated  in  Fig.  170. 
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Occasionally  pleuritic  friction  is  to  be  heard  in  the  precordial 
region,  and  after  the  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  evidences 
of  fibriDouB  exudation  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest  are  sometimes 
demonstrable.  Most  rarely  of  all,  evidence  of  plastic  pleurisy  may 
be  found  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  connection  with  early  phtiiisis. 
Id  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  when  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  ea^C' 
cially  marked  upon  the  diaphragmatic  pleura,  friction  souuda  may 
be  heard  over  the  region  of  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  in 
front  and  behind  as  well  as  in  the  axillse.  Hiccup  oft«n  occurs  and 
gives  exquisite  pain. 

Out  diagnosis  is  based  u])on  a  single  physical  sign,  pleuritic 
frictioii.  The  nature  of  this  sound  and  the 
manteuvrea  for  elicitmg  it  have  already 
been  described  (aee  above,  p.  166),  and  I 
will  here  only  recapitulate  what  was  there 
said.  During  the  first  few  deep  breaths 
one  hears,  while  listening  over  the  painful 
area,  a  grating  or  rubbing  sound  usually 
somewhat  jerky  and  interrupted,  most 
marked  at  the  latter  part  of  inspiration, 
but  often  audible  throughout  the  whole 
respiratory  act.  After  a  few  breaths  it 
often  disappears,  but  wiU  usually  reap- 
pear if  the  patient  lies  for  a  short  time 
upon  the  affected  side,  and  then  sits  up 
and  breathes  deeply.  In  marked  cases 
the  rubbing  of  the  inflamed  pleural  sur- 
faces may  be  felt  as  well  as  heard,  and  it 
is  not  very  rare  for  the  patient  to  be  able 
to  feel  and  hear  it  himself.  Pleuritic  fric* 
tion  may  be  present  and  loud  without 
giving  rise  to  any  pain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pain  may  be  intense,  and  yet 
the  friction-rub  barely  audible.  When 
heard  at  the  summit  of  the  chest,  as  in 
cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  pleural  fric- 
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tion  produces  only  a  faint  grazing  sound,  much  more  delicate  and 
elusive  than  the  sounds  produced  at  the  base  of  the  chest. 

Occasionally  the  distinctive  rubbing  or  grating  sounds  are  more 
or  less  commingled  with  or  replaced  by  crackling  sounds  indistin- 
guishable from  the  drier  varieties  of  r^es.  It  is  now,  I  think, 
generally  believed  that  such  sounds  may  originate  in  the  pleura  as 
Wl^ll  as  within  the  lung.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  shifting  or  slipping  of  the  stethoscope  upon  the  surface 
of  the  chest,  as  by  such  means  sounds  exactly  like  those  of  pleural 
friction  may  be  transmitted  to  the  ear.  In  case  of  doubt  one 
should  always  wet  or  grease  the  skin  so  that  the  stethoscope  can- 
not slip. 

Muscle  sounds  are  sometimes  taken  for  pleural  friction,  but  they 
are  bilateral,  usually  low-pitched,  sound  less  superficial  than  pleu- 
ral friction,  and  are  not  increased  by  pressure.  When  listening 
for  friction  at  the  base  of  the  left  axilla,  I  have  once  or  twice  been 
puzzled  by  some  low-pitched  rumbling  sounds  occurring  at  the  end 
of  inspiration,  and  due  (as  afterward  appeared)  to  gas  in  the  stom- 
ach which  shifted  its  position  with  each  descent  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  children  friction  sounds  and  pleuritic  pain  are  much  less 
common  than  in  adults,  and  the  signs  first  recognizable  are  those 
of  effusion.  In  adults  the  presence  of  a  very  thick  layer  of  fat 
may  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  feel  or  hear  pleural  friction. 

The  breath  sounds  over  the  affected  area  are  usually  absent  oi 
greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the  restraint  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments due  to  pain.  Not  infrequently  pleuritic  friction  may  be 
heard  altogether  below  the  level  of  the  lung. 

{h)  Pleuritic  Effusion. 

Many  cases  are  latent,  and  the  patients  consult  the  physician  on 
account  of  slight  cough,  weakness,  or  gastric  trouble,  so  that  the 
effusion  is  first  discovered  in  the  course  of  routine  physical  ex- 
amination. Since  it  is  usually  the  results  of  percussion  which  first 
put  us  on  the  right  track,  I  shall  take  up  first 
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Pereutriim. 
1.  A  nudl  ejffiinon  first  shovs  as  an  area  of  dnlness 

(a)  Just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 

(b)  In  the  left  axilla  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  rib. 

(c)  Obliterating  Traube's  semilunai' area  of  tympany;  or 

(d)  In  the  right  front  near  the  angle  made  bj  the  cardiao  and 
hepatic  lines  of  dulness  (see  Fig.  171). 

In  the  routine  percussion  of  the  chest,  therefore,  one  should 
never  leave  out  these  areas.  A  small  effusion  is  most  easily  de- 
tected in  children  or  in  adults  with  thin  chest  walls,  provided  our 
percussion  is  not  too  heavy.  An  effusion  amounting  to  a  pint 
should  always  be  recognizable,  and  smaller  amounts  have  frequently 
been  diagnosed  and  proved  by  puncture. 

The  amount  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  is  rou^Iy  proportional  to 
the  area  of  dulness  on  percussion,  but  not  accurately.  It  is  very 
comnum  to  find  on  puncture  an  amount  of  fluid  much  greater  than 
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could  have  been  suspected  from  the  percussion  outlines ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dulness  may  be  extensive  and  intense  on  account  of  great 
inflammatory  thickening  of  the  costal  pleura,  by  the  accnmulation 
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of  layer  after  layer  o[  fibrinous  exudate  and  its  organizatien  into 
fibrous  plates,  while  very  little  fluid  remains  vithin. 

The  amount  of  dulness  depends  also  upon  the  thickness  and  elasti- 
city of  the  chest  wall  and  the  degree  of  collapse  of  the  lung  within. 

2,  Large  Effusions. — When  the  amount  of  fluid  is  large,  the  dul* 
nesa  may  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  chest  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  area  above  the  clavicle  or  over  the  primary 
bronchus  in  frout.     This  area  ^ves  a  high-pitched  tympanitic  Dot«, 
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provided  the  bronchi  remain  open,  as  they  almost  always  do.  This 
tympany  is  high-pituhod  and  sometimes  astonishingly  clear.  1  re- 
cently saw  a  case  in  which  the  note  above  the  clavicle  was  almost 
indistinguishable  with  the  eyes  shut  from  that  obtained  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. Occasionally  "  cracked-pot "  resonance  may  be  obtained 
in  the  tympanitic  area. 

The  pitch  changes  if  the  patient  opens  and  closes  hia  mouth 
while  we  {lercuss  ("  Williaius'  tracheal  tone  "). 

The  duhicss  over  the  lower  portions  of  a  large  effusion  IS  usual- 
ly very  marked,  and  the  percussing  finger  feels  a  gieatlj  increased 
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resistance  to  its  blows  when  compared  with  the  elastic  i-eboimd  of 
the  sound  side. 

a.  Moderate  Effwiiojta. — Three  zones  of  resonance  can  often  be 
mapped  out  in  the  back:  at  the  base  dulneaa  or  flatness,  above 
tliat  a  zone  of  mingled  diilness  and  tj-nipany,  and  at  the  top  nonoal 
resonance.  The  lowest  zone  corresponds  to  the  fluid,  the  middle 
zone  to  the  condensed  lung  inunediately  above  it,  and  the  top  zone 
to  the  relatively  unaffected  part  of  tlie  lung  (see  Fig,  172).  Not 
infrequently  there  is  no  middle  zone  but  simply  dulness  below  and 
resonance  above,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  axilla  and  front. 
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The  position  of  the  effusion  depends  only  in  pai't  upon  the  m 
fluence  of  gravity,  and  is  greatly  influenced  by  cai)illarity  and  the 
degree  of  I'etraction  of  the  liinga  Consequently  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  is  hai'dly  ever  horizonti:tl  except  in  veiy  large  accuutula- 
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tions.  With  the  patient  in  an  upright  position  it  usually  reaches 
a  higher  level  in  the  axilla  than  in  the  back  (see  Fig.  173).  Near  the 
spine  and  near  the  sternum  (in  right-sided  effusions)  the  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  level  of  the  fluid  may  rise  sharply. 

The  8-curve  of  Ellis,  as  worked  out  so  elaborately  by  Garland, 
variea  still  further  the  uneven  line  which  corresponds  to  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  fluid  (see  Fig.  174).  This  curve  can  be  obtained  only 
after  the  patient  has,  by  cough  and  forced  breathing,  expanded  the 
lung  as  fully  as  possible. 

All  these  curves  are  to  be  found  with  the  patient  in  the  npright 
position.  None  of  them  has  any  considerable  diagnostic  impor- 
tance, and  the  chief  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  fluid,  !iot  being  settled  by  gravity  alone,  is  hardly  ever 
horizontal. 

With  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient  the  level  of  the  flaid 
sometimes  changes  very  slowly  and  irregularly,  and  sometimes  does 
not  change  at  uU.  If,  for  purposes  of  thorough  examination,  we 
raise  to  a  sitting  posture  a  patient  who  has  been  for  some  days  or 
weeks  in  bed,  we  should  never  begin  the  examination  at  once,  since 
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it  may  take  some  minutes  for  the  lungs  and  the  fluid  to  accommo 
date  themselves  to  the  new  position.     It  is  well  also  to  get  the 
patient  to  cough  and  to  take  a  number  of  full  breaths  before  the 
examination  is  begun. 

To  test  the  mobility  of  the  fluid  with  change  of  the  patient's 
position,  mark  out  the  upper  limit  of  the  dulness  in  the  back  with 
the  patient  in  the  upright  position.  Then  let  the  patient  lie  face 
downward  upon  a  couch,  and,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  percuss 
the  previously  dull  area.     It  may  be  found  to  have  become  resonant. ' 

When  the  fluid  is  absorbed  or  removed  by  tapping,  one  would 
expect  an  immediate  retmn  of  the  percussion  resonance.  But  in 
fact  the  resonance  returns  very  slowly  and  is  wholly  unreliable  as 
a  test  of  the  amount  of  absorption  which  has  occuiTcd.  Thickened 
pleura  and  atelectatic  lung  may  abolish  resonance  long  after  the 
fluid  is  all  gone.  We  depend  here  far  more  upon  the  evidence  ob- 
tained by  auscultation  and  palpation  and  on  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient. 

To  determine  the  returning  elasticity  of  the  lung  and  the  degree 
of  movability  of  its  lower  border,  percussion  is  very  useful  during 
the  stage  of  absorption.  After  percussing  out  the  lower  border  of 
pulmonary  resonance  in  the  back,  the  patient  is  directed  to  take  a 
long  breath  and  hold  it.  If  the  lung  expands,  the  area  of  percus- 
sion resonance  will  increase  downward. 

Percussion  aids  us  in  determining  whether  neighboring  organs 
are  displaced  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  fluid.  The  liver 
is  often  pushed  down,  the  spleen  veri/  rarely.  Dislocation  of  the 
heart  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  signs  of  pleural  effu- 
sion, and  is  often  the  crucial  point  in  differential  diagnosis.  It  is 
a  very  striking  and  at  first  surprising  fact  that  a  left-sided  effusion 
displaces  the  heart  far  more  than  a  right-sided  effusion  of  the  same 

>  This  test,  however,  is  somewhat  fallacious  and  of  very  little  diagnostic 
value,  since  the  lungs  tend  to  swing  up  toward  the  back  when  the  patient  lies 
prone,  eo^n  when  no  fluid  is  preserU,  and  increase  of  resonance  in  the  back  with 
this  change  of  position  might,  therefore,  occur  when  the  dulness  was  due  to 
thickened  pleura  and  not  to  fluid. 
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size.  Small  or  moderate  right-sided  effusions  often  do  not  displace 
the  heai-t  at  all. 

With  left-sided  effusions,  unless  very  small,  we  find  the  area  of 
cardiac  dulness  shifted  toward  the  right  and  often  projecting  be- 
yond the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  (see  Fig.  173).  (Inspection  and 
palpation  often  give  us  even  moi-e  valuable  information  on  this 
point.  See  below,  p.  347.)  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  such 
an  ai-ea  of  dubiess  at  the  right  sternal  margin  from  that  which  may 
be  produced  in  right-sided  effusions  by  the  fluid  itself  (see  above). 

As  mentioned  above,  a  right  pleural  effusion  may  very  early 
show  itself  as  an  area  of  dulness  along  the  right  sternal  margin. 
Light  percussion  will  usually  demonstrate  that  this  dulness  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  narrow  strip  of  flatness  at  the  base  of  the  axilla 
(ninth  and  tenth  ribs).  Such  an  effusion  is  late  in  creepmg  up  the 
axilla.  It  appeals  first  and  disappears  first  along  the  right  margin 
of  the  sternum. 

On  the  sound  side  the  percussion  resonance  is  often  increased, 
owing  to  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  sound  lung ;  the  dia- 
phragm is  pushed  down  and  the  borders  of  the  heart  or  of  the  liver 
may  be  encroached  upon.  When  the  hyper-resonance  of  the  sound 
side  is  present,  it  should  warn  us  to  percuss  lightly  over  the  effu- 
sion, else  we  may  bring  out  the  resonance  of  the  distended  lung. 

Summarij  of  Fcrrussloii  Signs, —  (1)  Flatness  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  ])osition  of  the  fluid. 

(2)  Tympany  above  the  level  of  the  fluid  over  the  condensed 
lung. 

(3)  Tlie  level  of  the  fluid  is  seldom  quite  horizontal. 

(4)  Shifting  of  tlie  fluid  with  change  of  position  is  rare,  slow, 
and  has  little  or  no  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Exceptions  and  Fossihle  Errors. — («)  Great  muscular  pain  and 
spasm  may  produce  an  area  of  dulness  which  simulates  that  of 
pleural  effusions,  es]>ecially  as  the  auscultatory  signs  may  be  equally 
misleadinf^:.  A  hypodermic  of  morphine  will  dispel  the  dulness 
along  with  the  pain  if  it  is  due  to  muscular  cramp. 

(6)  If  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  fails  to  retract  (owing  to 
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emphysema  or  adhesions  to  the  chest  wall),  the  ai-ea  of  dulness  and 
its  intensity  will  be  much  diminished. 

(c)  It  must  be  remembered  that  dulness  in  Traube's  space  may 
be  due  to  solidification  of  the  lung,  to  situs  inversiiSj  to  tumors,  or  to 
overfilling  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  with  food,  as  well  as  to 
pleural  effusion;  also  that  the  size  of  the  tympanitic  space  varies 
greatly  in  health. 

{d)  Rarely  percussion  may  be  tympanitic  over  an  effusion  at 
the  left  base  o^C^ing  to  distention  of  the  stomach  or  colon. 

{e)  The  diagnosis  between  fluid  and  thickened  pleura  will  be 
considered  later. 

Atiscultation, 

The  auscultatory  phenomena  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  and 
in  the  same  case  at  different  times,  because  the  essential  condi- 
tions are  subject  to  similar  variations  Wliatever  souiids  are  pro' 
duced  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  bronchi  may  he  heard  over  the  fluid  unr 
less  interfered  with  by  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  costal  pleura. 
Fluid  transmits  sounds  well,  but  there  .may  be  no  breath  sounds  pro- 
duced and  hence  none  audible  over  the  fluid  Or  tubular  sounds 
only  may  be  produced  because  only  the  bronchi  remain  open,  the 
rest  of  the  lung  being  collapsed. 

Or  again,  if  rSIes  or  friction  sounds  are  produced  in  the  lung, 
they,  too,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  fluid  and  may  (alas!)  deter 
the  timid  "  observer  ^^  from  tapping. 

In  about  two-thirds  of  all  large  effusions  no  breathing  at  all  is 
audible  over  the  area  of  flatness  on  percussion.  In  the  remaining 
third,  and  especially  in  children,  tubular  breathing,  sometimes 
feeble,  sometimes  very  intense,  is  to  be  heard 

In  moderate  effusions  there  are  often  three  zones  in  the  back. 
At  the  bottom  we  hear  nothing,  in  the  middle  zone  distant  bron- 
chial or  broncho-vesicular  breathing,  while  at  the  summit  of  the 
chest  the  breathing  is  normal^ 

The  voice  sounds  correspond  When  breath  sounds  are  absent, 
the  voice  sounds  are  likewise  absent.     When  the  breathing  is  tubu* 
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lar,  the  voice,  and  especially  the  whisper,  is  also  tubular  and  inten 
sified.  That  is,  whenever  the  bronchi  are  cpen,  the  lung  retmctedy 
and  the  chest  walls  thin,  the  breathingy  voicCj  and  whisper  will  corre- 
spond to  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  sounds.  Since  children  have  es- 
pecially thin  chest  walls,  these  bronchial  sounds  are  especially  fre- 
quent and  intense  in  children.* 

Near  the  angle  of  the  scapula  and  m  a  corresponding  position 
in  front,  the  sound  of  the  spoken  voice  may  have  a  peculiar  high- 
pitched,  nasal  twang,  to  which  the  term  egoph(5ny  is  applied. 
This  sign  has  no  im])ortance  in  diagnosis,  since  it  is  not  constant, 
and  not  peculiar  to  fluid  accumulations. 

K^es  are  rarely  produced  in  the  retracted  lung,  and  so  are 
rarely  to  be  heard  over  the  fluid. 

All  these  sounds  may  be  diminished  or  abolished  if  the  costal 
pleura  is  greatly  thickened 

The  influence  of  cough  upon  the  lung,  and  so  upon  the  sounds 
produced  in  it  and  transmitted  through  the  fluid,  may  be  very  great 
and  very  puzzling  Rales  may  appear  or  disapi)ear,  breathing 
change  in  quality  or  intensity,  and  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
diifieult  cases  the  patient  should  always  be  made  to  cough  and  then 
breathe  deeply  Ix^fore  the  examination  is  completed. 

In  veiy  large  effusions,  when  only  the  primary  bronchi  are 
open,  there  may  be  signs  like  those  of  pulmonary  cavity  at  the  site 
of  the  bronehi  in  front  or  behind  (amphoric  breathing,  large  metallic 
rdles,  etc.).  Over  the  sound  lung  the  breathing  is  exaggerated  and 
extends  unusually  far  down  in  the  back  and  axilla,  owing  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lung. 

The  heart  sounds  may  be  absent  at  the  apex  owing  to  disloca- 
tion of  the  heart.  In  left-sided  effusions  tlie  apex  sounds  are  oftvn 
loudest  near  the  eiisifonu  oaitilage  or  beyond  the  right  margin  of 
the  sti'rninn  llii^ht-sided  effusions  have  much  less  effect  upon  the 
heart,  but  occasionally  we  find  the  heart  sounds  loudest  at  the  left 
of  the  nipple  or  in  the  axilla. 

Since  many  cases  of  pleural  effusion  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  we 

'  Bacelli  ^s  theory — that  the  whispered  voice  is  conducted  through  serum 
but  not  through  pus — is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
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should  never  omit  to  search  for  evidences  of  this  disease  at  the 
apex  of  the  lung  on  the  sound  side,  since  experience  has  shown  that 
phthisis  is  more  apt  to  begin  here  than  on  the  side  of  the  effusion. 

Sum/mary  of  Auscultatory  Siyns, 

(1)  In  most  cases  voice  and  breath  sounds  are  absent  or  very 
feeble  over  the  area  occupied  by  the  fluid. 

(2)  In  a  minority  of  the  cases  the  breathing  and  voice  sounds 
may  be  tubular  and  intensified,  especially  in  children. 

(3)  Over  the  condensed  lung  at  the  summit  of  the  chest  the 
breathing  is  bronchial  or  broncho- vesicular,  according  to  the  degree 
of  condensation.  If  the  amount  of  fluid  is  small,  the  layer  of  con- 
densed lung  occupies  the  middle  zone  of  the  chest  and  the  breath- 
ing is  normal  at  the  top  of  the  chest. 

(4)  B&les  and  friction  sounds  are  rarely  heard  over  fluid. 

(5)  On  the  sound  side  the  breathing  is  exaggerated. 

(6)  The  heart  soimds  may  be  absent  at  the  apex  and  present  in 

the  left  axilla  or  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  owing  to  dislocation 

of  the  heart. 

Inspection  and  Palpation. 

The  most  important  information  given  us  by  inspection  and 
palpation  relates  to  the  displacement  of  vaiious  organs  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  accumulated  fluid.  In  left-sided  pleuritic  effusions  the 
heart  is  usually  displaced  considerably  toward  the  right,  even  when 
the  level  of  the  fluid  reaches  no  higher  than  the  sixth  rib  in  the 
nipple  line.  The  impulse  is  then  to  be  seen  and  felt  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum,  somewhere  between  the  third  and  the  seventh  rib, 
when  a  large  amoimt  of  fluid  is  present.  With  smaller  effusions 
one  may  find  the  apex  beat  lifting  the  sternum  or  close  to  its  left 
border.     The  position  of  the  heart  may  be  confirmed  by  percussion. 

The  spleen  is  scarcely  ever  displaced. 

Bight-sided  effusions  are  far  less  likely  to  displace  the  heart,  and 
it  is  only  when  a  large  amoimt  of  fluid  is  present  that  the  apex  of 
the  heart  is  pushed  outward  beyond  the  nipple.  Moderate  right- 
sided  effusions  often  produce  no  dislocation  of  the  heart  whatever. 
The  liver  is  often  considerably  pushed  down  by  a  right-sided  pleu- 
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ritic  effusion,  and  its  edge  may  be  palpable  several  inches  below  the 
costal  mai'gin.  Its  upper  margin  cannot  be  determined  by  percus- 
sion, as  it  merges  into  the  flatness  produced  by  the  fluid  accumula- 
tion above  it. 

Tactile  fremitus  is  almost  invariably  absent  or  gi^eatly  dimin- 
ished over  the  ai-eas  corresponding  to  the  fluid ;  just  above  the  level 
of  the  fluid  it  is  often  increased. 

Occasionally  a  slight  fulness  of  the  affected  side  may  be  recog- 
nized by  inspection,  and  the  interspaces  may  be  less  readily  visible 
than  upon  the  sound  side.  Bulging  of  the  interspaces  I  have  never 
observed.  When  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  large  the  respiratory 
movements  upon  the  affected  side  are  somewhat  diminished,'  the 
shoulder  is  raised,  and  the  spine  curved  toward  the  affected  side. 
The  diaphragm  is  depressed,  and  Litten's  sign  therefore  absent. 

There  are  no  reliable  means  for  distinguishing  purulent  from 
serous  effusions.  The  whispered  voice  may  be  transmitted  through 
either  pus  or  serum.  But  we  know  that  in  children  two-thirds  of 
all  effusions  ai'e  purulent,  while  in  adults  three-fourths  of  them  are 
serous. 

PJifjsical  Sifjns  During  Absorption  of  Pleural  JEffusions. 

When  the  fluid  begins  to  disappear,  either  spontaneously  or  as 
a  result  of  treatment,  tlie  dulness  very  gradually  disappears  and 
the  breath  sounds,  voice  sounds,  and  fremitus  reappear.  Li  case 
the  heart  has  been  dislocated,  its  i-etum  to  its  normal  position  is 
often  much  slower  than  one  would  anticipate,  and  indeed  all  the 
physical  sij^ns  are  disappointingly  slow  to  clear  up  even  after  tap- 
pinjif.  IMeural  friction  appears  when  the  roughened  pleui'al  surfaces, 
which  liave  been  lield  apart  by  the  fluid,  are  allowed  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  latter  to  come  into  apposition  again.  Owing  to  pul- 
monary iiteU'ctasis  and  permanent  thickening  of  the  pleura,  con- 
siderabh^  dulness  oftt»n  remains  for  weeks  after  the  fluid  has  been 
absorbed. 

<  I  have  purposely  in<ade  but  little  of  the  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  chest 
produriMl  by  pleuritic  effusions,  as  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  by  far  too  much 
stress  has  usually  been  laid  upon  such  signs. 
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Interlobar  Empyema, 

In  recent  years  the  frequency  aud  importance  of  empyema  lim- 
ited to  an  interlobar  lisBure  has  become  impressed  upon  many  clin- 
icians. I  have  seen  both  the  post- pneumonic  and  the  tuberculous 
types.  In  most  of  the  cases  so  far  reported  the  pus  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  lissure  which  runs  along  the  vertebral  border  of 
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the  scapula  when  that  bone  is  pulled  as  far  forward  as  possible  by 
crossing  the  arms  in  front  (see  Fig.  174a). 

This  is  a  region  seldom  carefully  examined. 

In  the  strip  here  indicated  one  finds  flatness  on  percussion  with 
(usually)  diminished  fremitus,  and  feeble  or  absent  breath-sounds. 
J^-ray  examination  may  bring  out  in  sharp  relief  a  shadow  corre- 
sponding to  this  area  and  sharply  contrasted  with  the  relatively 
normal  lung  above  and  below  it. 

The  exploring  needle  often  fails  to  find  the  pus,  but  the  search 
should  not  be  given  up  (if  the  physical  signs  are  clear)  until  a  rib 
has  been  excised  and  the  region  thoroughly  explored  under  complete 
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(c)  Pleural  THicKEKiKa. 

In  persons  who  have  previously  suffered  from  pleurisy  with 
effusion,  and  in  many  who  have  never  to  their  knowledge  had  any 
such  trouble,  a  considerable  thickening  of  the  pleural  membrane 
with  adhesion  of  the  costal  and  visceral  layers  may  be  manifested 
by  the  following  signs : 

(1)  Dulness  on  percussioui  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  marked. 

(2)  Diminished  vesicular  respiration. 

(3)  Voice  sounds  and  tactile  fremitus  diminished  or  increased. 

(4)  Absence  of  Litten's  x)henomenon  and  diminution  in  the 
normal  respiratory  excursion  of  the  chest. 

These  signs  are  most  apt  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  lung 
behind  and  in  the  axilla.  Occasionally  a  similar  thickening  may 
be  demonstrated  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  pleura,  and  the 
lung  failing  to  expand,  the  chest  may  fall  in  as  a  result  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  (see  Fig.  61). 

The  ribs  ai)i)roxiiuate  and  may  overlap,  the  spine  becomes 
curved,  the  shoulder  lowered,  the  scapula  prominent,  and  the  whole 
side  shrunken.  The  heart  may  be  drawn  over  toward  the  affected 
side. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  pleural  thickening  Kosenbach's  "palpatory 
punctuiv  "  is  sonn^tinies  our  only  resource.  Under  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions a  hollow  needle  is  pushed  between  the  ribs  and  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  As  the  needle  forces  its  way  through  the  tough 
fibrous,  or  ivrhaps  calcified,  pleura,  the  degree  and  kind  of  resist- 
aniv  aiv  very  enlightening.  Again,  the  amount  of  mobility  of  the 
IHunt  after  the  chest  wall  has  been  pierced  tells  us  whether  the 
lUHHlle  is  frtH^  in  a  cavity,  entangled  in  a  nest  of  adhesions,  or  fixed 
m  a  solid  **  earnified  '*  lung.  There  is  no  danger  if  the  needle  is 
sterile. 

Encapsi'lated  Pleural  Effusion. 

Small  aeeumulations  of  serum  or  pus  may  be  waUed  off  by  ad- 
hesions so  that  the  fluid  does  not  gravitate  to  the  West  part  of 
uie  pleunU  cavity  or  spread  itself  laterally  as  it  would  iffree 
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Such  localized  effusions  are  most  apt  to  be  found  in  the  lower  axil- 
lary regions  or  behind — sometimes  between  the  base  of  the  lung  and 
the  diaphragm,  and  more  often  between  the  lobes  of  one  of  the 
lungs  or  higher  up.  I  have  twice  seen  an  encapsulated  purulent 
effusion  so  close  to  the  left  margin  of  the  heart  that  the  diagnosis 
of  pericardial  effusion  was  made. 

The  diagnosis  of  encapsulated  pleural  effusion  is  a  difficult  one 
and  oftentimes  cannot  be  made  except  by  puncture.  The  signs  are 
those  of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  but  anomalously  placed.  Even  punc- 
ture may  fail  to  clear  up  the  difficulty,  since  the  needle  may  pass 
entirely  through  the  pouch  of  fluid  and  into  some  structure  behind 
80  that  no  fluid  is  obtained. 

PULSATIXCJ    PlKUKIHY. 

Under  conditions  not  altogether  understood  the  movements 
transmitted  by  the  heart  to  a  pleural  effusion  (usually  purulent) 
may  be  visible  externally  as  a  circumscribed  pulsating  swelling  near 
the  precordial  region,  or  as  a  diffuse  undulation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  chest  wall.  Sometimes  this  pulsation  is  visible  be- 
cause the  fluid  has  worked  its  way  out  through  the  thoracic  wall 
and  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  but  occa- 
sionally pulsation  in  a  pleural  effusion  becomes  visible,  although  no 
such  perforation  of  the  chest  wall  has  occurred. 

The  condition  is  a  rare  one,  and  is  of  importance  only  because  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism,  from  which,  however,  it  should 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a  palpable  thrill  or  dias* 
tolic  shock  and  by  the  evidence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Pleuritic  Effusion. 

The  following  conditions  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
pleuritic  effusion : 

(1)  Croupous  pneumonia  with  occlusion  of  the  bronchi. 

(2)  Pleural  thickening,  with  pulmonary  atelectasis. 

(3)  Subdiaphragmatic  abscess  or  abscess  of  the  liver. 

In  croupous  pneumonia  with  plugging  of  the  bronchi  one  ina,y 
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have  present  all  the  physical  signs  of  plenritic  efifnsion  except  dif 
placement  of  the  neighboring  organs.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
such  displacement;  together  with  the  historji  symptoms,  and  course 
of  the  case,  is  therefore  our  mainstay  in  distinguishing  the  two 
diseases. 

From  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia  (without  occlusion  of  the 
bronchi)  pleuritic  effusion  differs  in  that  it  produces  a  greater  de- 
gree of  dulncss  and  a  dimioution  of  the  spoken  voice  sounds  and 
tactile  fremitus.  Bronchial  breathing  and  bronchial  whisper  may 
be  heard  either  over  solid  lung  or  over  fluid  accumulation,  although 
the  bronchial  sounds  are  usually  feeble  and  distant  in  the  latter 
condition.  The  displacement  of  the  neighboring  organs  is  of  im- 
portance here  as  in  all  diagnoses  in  which  pleuritic  effusion  is  a 
possibility.  In  pleuritic  effusion  we  can  sometimes  determine  that 
the  line  marking  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  shifts  with  change  of 
the  patient's  position.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  pneumo- 
nia. A  few  hard  coughs  may  open  up  an  occluded  bronchus  and 
so  clear  up  the  diagnosis  at  once.  In  doubtful  cases  the  patient 
should  always  be  made  to  cough  and  breathe  deeply  before  the 
examination  is  finished. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  one  may  have  both  pneu- 
monia and  pleuritic  effusion  at  the  same  time,  and  that  pneumonia 
is  often  followed  by  a  purulent  effusion.  In  childi-en  the  bronchi 
are  especially  prone  to  become  occluded  even  as  a  result  of  a  simple 
bronchitis,  and  we  must  then  differentiate  between  atelectasis  and 
effusion — in  the  main  by  the  use  of  the  criteria  just  described. 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  small  fluid 
accumulations  in  the  pleural  cavity  from  pleural  thickening  with 
pulmonary  atelectasis.  In  both  conditions  one  finds  dulness,  dimi- 
nution of  the  voice  sounds,  respiration,  and  tactile  fremitus,  and 
absence  of  Litt^^n's  phenomenon,  but  the  tactile  fremitus  is  usually 
more  diminished  when  fluid  is  present  than  in  simple  pleural  thick- 
ening and  atelectasis.  An  area  of  dulness  which  shifts  with  change 
of  position  points  to  pleuritic  effusion.  The  presence  of  friction 
sounds  over  the  suspected  area  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  pVural 
thickening,  but  it  is  possible  to  hear  friction  sounds  over  fluid* 
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probably  beoanas  they  are  oondncted  from  a  point  higher  up  in  tlie 
chest  at  which  no  fluid  is  present.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diagnosiB 
can  and  should  be  cleared  np  by  puncture. 

(3)  In  two  eases  I  have  known  enlargement  of  die  liver  dna  to 
multiple  abscesses  to  be  mistaken  for  empyema.  In  both  condi- 
tions, one  finds  in  the  right  back  dulness  on  percussion  as  high  as 
mid-scapula,  with  absence  of  voice  sounds,  breath  sounds,  and 
fremitus.  These  conditions  are  due  in  one  case  to  the  presence  of 
fluid  between  the  lung  and  the  chest  wall,  and  tn  the  other  ease  to 


the  liver  which  pushes  up  the  lung  together  with  the  diaphragm. 
Witliout  the  fluoroscope  or  a  good  radiograph  this  diagnosis  may  be 
impossible.  With  the  fluoroscope  it  should  be  possible  to  see  that 
the  dome  of  tlie  diaphragm  caps  the  shadow  anil  moves  dou'u  with 
it  during  inspiration.  Some  uf  the  sym])toms,  sue!)  as  diJUs,  sweat- 
ing, and  irregular  fever,  are  couunon  to  both  conditions.  A  caieful 
consideration  of  the  history  and  the  associated  signs  and  symptoms 
may  help  us  to  decide. 

Large  solitary  abscess  of  the  liver,  occurring  as  it  almost  in- 
variably does  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  right  Inlie,  prodmtes  an 
area  of  flatness  on  percussion,  which  rises  to  a  much  higher  level  iu 
23 
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the  axilla  and  back  than  in  front  or  near  the  stemuni  (see  Fig.  175), 
and  may  be  in  this  way  distinguished  from  empyemai  but  when  the 
liver  contains  many  small  abscesses,  as  in  suppurative  cholangitis, 
this  peculiar  line  of  dulness  is  not  present. 

(rf)  Bare  diseases,  such  aa  cancer  or  hydatid  of  the  lung,  may 
be  mistaken  for  pleuritic  effusion.  The  histoiy  of  tlie  caae  and  tha 
results  of  ezploratory  punctui'e  usually  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

Exavimation  of  Erui/ate*  and  Transudates. 

Only  such  methods  as  can  be  carried  out  without  a  thermostat 
will  be  here  described.  Hence  the  examination  of  diphtheria 
swabs,  blood  cultures,  and  pus  are  excluded.     We  have  left  the 
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fluids  obtained  by  tapping  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  spinal 
oord.     The  first  is  the  most  important. 
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1^      Pleural  Fluids. — A  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  pleura  by  punct- 
ore  may  be  a  mechanical  transudate  (hydrotliorax),  may  be  evi- 
dence of  tubemiloaa iileurisy  (primary  or  associated  with  phthisis), 
or,  rarely,  an  exudate  of  septic  or  cancerous  origin. 
To  investigate  these  fluids  we  note ; 

1.  Color.     Bloody  fluids  suggest  cancer,  but  occasionally  occur 
in  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis. 

2,  Weight.'     Dropsical  fluid  is  generally  below  1.015  in  speciflc 


ravity.     Exudates  are  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  1.020.     An  ordi- 
Lnary  specific-gravity  bulb  is  used. 

3.    The  ceils  of  the  sediment  fcytodiagnosis). 
Teehnique  of  Cytadia gnosis. — 1.  Pour  fluid  into  tubes  of  a  cen- 
Ftrifuge  and  centrifugalize  five  minutes. 

2    Pour  olT  the  supernatant  fluid  and  stir  up  the  sediment  with 
■  The  ftmount  of  albutnin  iiiiially  runs  parallel  witli  the  woigbt  of  the  fluid. 
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a  platinum  loop,  so  as  to  suspend  the  sediment  in  the  few  remain- 
ing dropB- 

3.  Spread  a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  clenn  cover  glass  with  the 
platinum  loop  and  let  the  smear  dry  without  heating  it. 

4.  Stain  like  a  blood  film  (see  below,  patrp  47l)with  the  follow- 


4 
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ing  mixture  : '  Wright's  modilication  of  I-eiahman's  stain,  .t  parts; 
pure  methyl  aboliol,  1  pait. 

5.  After  staining,  wash  very  gently,  using  a  'dropper  (else  tlie 
whole  film  may  be  pushed  off),  and  diy  in  thejinj/ern  over  a  Hun- 
sen  or  alcoholic  flame.     Do  not  blot  the  preparation. 

6.  Mount  in  Canada  balsam  and  examine  vith  an  oil-iminersiun 
lens. 

Interpretation  of  Swultg.—(^a)  In  tuiiercvlota  pUturisi/,  lympho- 
'  Buggesicdby  Muggrave:  Boston  McU.  and  Burg.  Jouni..vol.  di  .  p.  810.  I9M. 
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cytes  make  up  from  seventy  to  ninety-nine  per  cent — usually  over 
ninety  per  cent — of  all  the  cells  found  in  the  suieari(8ee  Fig.  176). 

(b)  In  septic  cases  due  to  the  streptococcus,  staphylococcus^  or 
pneuinococcus  the  majority  of  the  cells  are  polynuclear  leucocytes 
(see  Fig.  177). 

(c)  In  transudations  (dropsical)  the  predominating  cell  is  a  large 
mononuclear  type,  apparently  endothelial  in  origin  and  often  occur- 
ring in  sheets  or  ^^plaques^^  (see  Fig.  178). 

.  Exceptions  occasionally  occur,  but  in  the  main  these  rules  are 
sufficiently  exact  to  be  of  value  in  diagnosis  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  peritoneal  fluid  t\\Q  use  of  cytodiagnosis  has  not  as  yet  fur- 
nished information  of  any  considerable  diagnostic  value. 

In  cerebrospinal  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  the  predom- 
inance of  lymphocytes  is  not  so  often  associated  with  tuberculosis  as 
it  is  in  the  pleura,  but  usually  means  chronic  cerebrospinal  irrita- 
tion such  as  is  produced  by  dementia  paralytica  and  tabes.  An 
excess  of  polynuclear  cells  is  usually  due  to  acute  meningitis, — 
epidemic  or  sporadic. 

'  This  rule,  however,  does  not  work  both  ways.  Tuberculosis  produces 
lymphocytosis,  but  so  do  other  chronic  irritations.  The  lymphocytosis  is  a 
mark  of  chronicity  and  only  suggests  tuberculosis,  but  there  are  no  other  com- 
mon causes  for  chronic  pleural  irritation. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

ABSCESS,   GANGRENE,  AND    CANCER  OF   THE    LUNG, 
PULMONARY  ATELECTASIS,  (EDEMA,  AND  HYPO- 
STATIC CONGESTION. 

Abscess  and  Gangrene  of  the  Lttno. 

I  CONSIDER  these  two  affections  together  because  the  physical 
signs,  exclusive  of  the  sputa,  do  not  differ  materially  in  the  two 
affections.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  no  physical  signs  at  all, 
and  the  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  character  of  sputa  and  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  symptomatology  of  the  case.  In 
other  cases  we  find  nothing  more  than  a  patch  of  coarse  r&les  or  a 
small  area  of  solidification,  over  which  distant  bronchial  breathing, 
with  increased  voice  sound  and  fremitus,  may  be  appreciated. 
Rarely  there  may  be  slight  dulness  on  percussion,  but  as  a  rule  the 
area  is  not  sufficiently  large  or  sufficiently  superficial  to  produce 
this.  One  may  find  the  signs  of  cavity  (amphoric  breathing, 
cracked-pot  resonance,  and  gurgling  r^es),  but  this  is  unusual. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  not  a  common  disease.  The  diagnosis 
usually  rests  altogether  upon  the  smell  and  appearance  of  the  sputa. 
In  fetid  bronchitis  one  may  have  sputa  of  equal  foulness,  but  the 
odor  is  different.  The  finding  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  sputa  proves 
the  existence  of  something  more  than  bronchitis. 

Pulmonary  abscess,  which,  like  gangrene,  is  a  rare  affection,  is 
often  simulated  by  the  breaking  of  an  empyema  into  the  lung  and 
the  emptying  of  die  pus  through  a  bronchus.  Large  quantities  of 
pas  are  expectorated  in  such  a  condition,  and  abscess  of  the  lung  is 
suggested,  but  the  other  physical  signs  are  those  of  empyema  and 
should  be  easily  recognized  as  such.  The  findhig  of  elastic  fibres 
is  tlie  oracial  point  in  the    diagnosis  of  intrapulmonary  abscess. 
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whether  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  to  other  organisms.  Tuber- 
culous abscess  (cavity)  is  usually  near  the  summit  of  the  lung,  and 
other  varieties  of  abscess  are  near  the  base,  but  often  there  are 
no  physical  signs  by  which  we  can  distinctly  localize  the  process. 

Malignant  Disease  op  the  Luxg,  Pleura,  or  Chest  Wall. 

In  its  earlier  stages  this  affection  is  often  mistaken  for  empy- 
ema or  serous  effusion  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  indeed  the  physi- 
cal signs  may  be  due  wholly  to  lui  accuiimlatiun  of  fluid  secondary 
to  tlie  malignant  growth  within  the  luug.  The  rapid  emaciation 
of  the  patient  and  the  rapid  reaccumulation  of  a  dark-brown  bloody 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  after  puncture,  make  us  suspect  malig- 
nant disease,  but  in  sarcoma  there  is  usually  no  emaciation  until 
late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  sputa  rarely  contain  frag- 
ments of  tissue  whose  structure  can  be  recognized  as  characteristic  of 
malignant  disease.  Secondary  deposits  in  the  supraclavicular  glands 
may  suggest  the  diagnosis. 

The  thorax  is  usually  somewhat  asymmetrical.  The  affected 
side  may  be  either  contracted  or  distended  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  malignant  growth  within;  occasionally  it  is  not  deformed 
at  all.  When  the  growth  attacks  only  the  lung  tissue  itself,  leaving 
the  bronchi  and  mediastinum  free,  we  get  signs  like  those  of  pleu- 
ral effusion  (flatness,  absent  breathing,  voice  sounds,  and  tactile 
fremitus). 

If  the  disease  begins  in  the  bronchi,  we  may  have  a  noisy  dysp- 
ntKa  from  stenosis  of  a  bronchus,  and  a  weakening  of  the  respiratory 
sounds  normally  to  be  heard  over  the  trachea  in  front  has  several 
times  been  nottnl.  Percussion  duluess,  if  present,  is  usually  over 
the  upper  portions  of  the  chest,  and  may  disap^Miar  and  i-eappear 
or  skip  from  place  to  place  in  a  very  irregular  and  confusing  way. 

Signs  and  symptoms  of  pressure  in  the  mediastinum  due  to  sec- 
ondary involvement  of  the  peribronchial  glands  may  be  present  and 
may  simulate  aneurism,  or  the  growth  may  press  directly  upon  the 
brachial  plexus,  ])roducing  pain  in  the  shoulder  and  arm. 
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Atelectasis. 

(a)  Areas  of  atelectasis  or  collapse  of  pulmonary  tissue  are 
often  present  in  connection  with  various  pathological  processes  in 
the  lung  (such  as  tuberculosis  or  lobular  pneumonia),  but  are  usu- 
ally too  small  to  give  rise  to  any  characteristic  physical  signs; 
nevertheless 

(b)  In  most  normal  individuals  a  certain  degree  of  atelectasis 
of  the  margins  of  the  lungs  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  following 
way :  The  position  of  the  margins  of  the  lungs  in  the  axillse,  in  the 
back;  or  in  the  precordial  region  are  marked  out  by  percussion  at  the 
end  of  expiration.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  take  ten  full 
breaths,  and  the  pulmonary  outlines  at  the  end  of  expiration  are 
then  percussed  out  a  second  time.  The  pulmonary  resonance  will 
now  be  found  to  extend  nearly  an  inch  beyond  its  former  limits, 
owing  to  the  distention  of  previously  collapsed  air  vesicles. 

If  one  auscults  the  suspected  areas  during  the  deep  breaths 
which  are  used  to  dispel  the  atelectasis,  very  fine  rSIes  are  often 
to  be  heard  at  the  end  of  expiration,  disappearing  after  a  few 
breaths  in  most  cases,  but  sometimes  audible  as  long  as  we  choose 
to  listen  to  them.  These  sounds,  to  which  Abrams  has  given  the 
name  of  "  atelectatic  crepitation, "  are  in  my  experience  especially 
frequent  at  the  base  of  either  axilla.  The  same  writer  has  noticed 
an  opacity  to  the  a-rays  over  such  atelectatic  areas. 

Forcible  percussion  may  be  sufficient  to  distend  small  areas  of 
collapsed  lung,  or  at  any  rate  to  dispel  the  dulness  previously  pres- 
ent (see  above,  p.  136,  the  lung  reflex). 

(c)  When  one  of  the  large  bronchi  is  compressed  (as  by  an 
aneurism)  or  occluded  by  a  foreign  body,  collapse  of  the  corre- 
sponding area  of  lung  may  be  shown  by  diminished  motion  of  the 
affected  side,  dulness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  breathing,  voice 
sounds,  and  tactile  fremitus. 

In  new-bom  babies  whose  lungs  do  not  fully  expand  at  the  time 
of  birth,  similar  physical  signs  are  present  over  the  non -expanded 
lobes.     The  right  lung  is  especially  apt  to  be  affected 

In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  extensive  pulmonary  collapse, 
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the  etiology,  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  absence  of  fever  and 
of  displacement  of  neighboring  organs  enable  as  to  exclude  pneu- 
monia and  pleuritic  effusion.  In  distinguishing  small  areas  of 
solidification  from  similar  areas  of  atelectasis,  Abrams  finds  the 
"lung-reflex"  (see  page  136)  of  value.  Atelectatic  areas  expand 
if  the  skin  overlying  them  is  irritated.  Solidified  areas  show  no 
change. 

(Edema  of  thb  Lukos. 

In  cardiac  or  renal  disease  one  can  often  demonstrate  that  the 
lungs  have  been  invaded  by  transuded  serum  as  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral dropsy.  More  rarely  pulmonary  oedema  exists  without  much 
evidence  of  oedema  in  other  organs  or  tissues. 

The  only  physical  sign  characteristic  of  this  condition  is  the 
presence  of  numerous  r&les  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs; 
that  is,  throughout  their  posterior  surfaces  when  the  patient  has 
been  for  some  time  in  a  recumbent  position ;  or  over  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  axillae  and  the  back  if  the  patient  has  not  taken  to 
his  bed. 

The  rSIes  are  always  bilateral  (unless  the  patient  has  been  lying 
for  a  long  time  on  one  side),  and  the  individual  bubbles  appear  to 
be  all  of  the  same  size,  or  nearly  so,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
those  to  be  heard  in  bronchitis.  Squeaking  or  groaning  sounds  are 
less  often  lieard.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  usually  somewhat  di- 
minislied  in  intensity. 

Duhiess  on  percussion  and  modification  of  voice  sounds  are  not 
present,  unless  hydrothorax  or  hypostatic  pneumonia  complicate 
the  ledema. 

Hypostatic  Pneumonia. 

In  long,  debilitating  illness,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  the  alveoli 
of  the  dej^endent  portions  of  the  lungs  may  become  so  engorged 
witli  bUx^d  and  alveolar  cells  as  to  be  practically  solidified.  Under 
these  conditions  examination  of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs 
shows  usually : 

(a)  Slight  dulness    on    percussion  reaching  usually  from  the 
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base  to  a  point  about  one-third  way  up  the  scapula.  At  the  very 
base  the  dubiess  is  less  marked  and  becomes  mixed  with  a  shade  of 
tympany. 

(b)  Feeble  or  absent  tactile  fremitus. 

(e)  Diminished  or  suppressed  breathing  and  voice  sounds. 

The  right  lung  is  apt  to  be  more  extensively  affected  than 
the  left. 

Occasionally  the  breathing  is  tubular  and  the  voice  sounds  are  in- 
creased, making  the  physical  signs  identical  with  those  of  croupous 
pneumonia,  but  as  a  rule  the  bronchi  are  as  much  engorged  as  the 
alveoli  to  which  they  lead,  and  hence  no  breath  soimds  are  pro- 
duced. 

B^es  of  oedema  or  of  bronchitis  may  be  present  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  lungs.  The  fact  that  the  dulness  is  less  marked  at  the 
base  of  the  lung  than  higher  up  helps  to  distinguish  the  condition 
from  hydrothorax. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  un- 
derlying disease.  Fever,  pain,  and  cough  such  as  characterize 
croupous  pneumonia  are  usually  absent. 
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THE   ABDOMEN   IN   GENERAL,   THE   BELLY  WALLS, 
PERITONEUM,   OMENTUM,   AND   MESENTERY. 

EXAMINATTOX  OF  THE  AbDOMEN  IN  GeXERAL. 

Our  methods  are  crude  and  inexact  compared  to  those  applica- 
ble to  tlie  chest.  Auscultation  is  of  practically  no  use.  Inspec- 
tion is  helpful  in  but  few  cases.  Palpation,  our  mainstay,  is  often 
rendered  almost  impossible  by  thickness,  muscular  spasm,  or  tieklish- 
ness  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Percussion  is  of  great  value  in  some 
cases,  but  yields  no  useful  results  in  the  majority. 

Terh  n  h/u*\  — The  knack  of  abdominal  examination,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  whei-eby  the  skilled  diagnostician  gets  his  most  val- 
ueii  information,  is  ditlieult  even  to  demonstrate  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  doseriln?.  Hence  the  account  of  it  in  this  and  other  books 
is  very  brief  when  compared  with  the  space  allotted  to  the  methods 
of  examiniiiir  the  chest.' 

The  table  or  Ivd  on  which  the  patient  lies  during  most  abdomi- 
nal examinations  (fxclnding  gynaecological  work)  should  be  at  least 
three  fvet  /(/'//'•  narrow,  and  ^p'nn.  Most  l)eds  are  too  low,  too 
wide,  and  too  soft;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  must  not  W 
made  unovunfortable  bv  the  hardness  or  coldness  of  the  surface  on 
whioh  he  lies.     A  comfortable  pillow  should  be  provided. 

*  I  have  hcani  a  physician  in  a  leading  American  city  say  that  when  pal- 
piition  of  the  spk^en  in  typhoid  fever  was  first  intnxluced,  there  was  but  one 
physitian  in  thf  city  who  had  the  knack,  ami  that  his  colleagues  were  very 
si^eptical  about  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  feat  at  all.  I  have  S€»en  a 
similar  iHuvrtainty  regarding  the  palpation  of  the  normal  but  slightly  dis- 
placed right  kidney. 
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Inspection. — We  need  a  tangential  light,  such  as  accentuates 
by  shadows  every  unevenness  of  the  surface.  If  the  patient  is  ex- 
amined in  the  ordinary  dorsal  decubitus,  the  light  from  any  single 
window,  except  one  overhead,  is  satisfactory.  If  one  inspects  the 
abdomen  with  the  patient  upright,  he  should  stand  with  his  side  to 
the  light,  not  facing  it.     By  inspection  we  seek  information  on : 

(a)  The  general  contour  of  the  abdomen. 

(h)  The  surface  of  the  belly  walls,  especially  the  skin  and  the 
naveL 

(c)  Respiratory  movements,  their  limitation  or  absence. 

{d)  Pei-istaltic  movements  (gastric  or  intestinal  in  origin). 

(e)  The  presence  of  local  prominence  or  (rarely)  depression. 

Inspection  of  the  Belly  Wall.  —  1.  The  surface  of  the  belly  wall  is 
often  searched  most  carefully  for  the  rose  spots  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  are  hyperaemic,  very  slightly  elevated  spots,  about  the  diam- 
eter of  a  large  pin  head  (2-4  mm.).  They  disappear  on  pressure. 
Pimples  are  usually  larger,  better  defined  at  the  edges,  and  more 
highly  colored,  contrasting  with  the  very  ^>a/e  red  of  most  rose 
spots.  They  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  belly  and  may  be 
found  exclusively  on  the  back.  Having  been  at  the  outset  some- 
what sceptical  of  their  value  in  diagnosis,  I  have  become  thoroughly 
convinced  by  greater  experience  and  more  careful  examination. 
The  spots  are  present  in  about  three-fourths  of  all  cases,  and,  while 
they  also  may  occur  in  any  disease  when  the  blood  contains  bacteria 
(e.y.y  sepsis),  they  are  commonest  in  typhoid. 

2.  Distended  and  tortuous  veins  on  the  abdomen  are  seen  in  dis- 
eases obstructing  the  portal  circulation  (rarely  in  cirrhotic  liver)  or 
the  inferior  cava  (see  Fig.  60). 

3.  Striae,  or  linear  markings  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  follow 
any  long-standing  trouble  that  stretches  the  skin — pregnancy,  obes- 
ity, tumors,  etc.  They  are  red  when  first  produced,  but  later 
turn  white  (lifiece  alhicantes), 

4.  Scars  of  old  wounds  or  operations  may  be  of  great  diagnostic 
value  in  comatose  or  delirious  cases. 

5.  Projection  or  levelling  of  the  normal  depression  at  the  navel 
is  evidence  of  distention  within  the  belly. 
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Respiratory  movements  of  the  belly  walls  are  limited  or  cease  in 
painful  diseases  within  the  peritoneum  (peritonitis,  lead  colic)  or 
when  the  diaphragm  is  poshed  up  by  a  large  tumor,  ascites,  or  mete- 
orism. 

Peristaltic  waves  creeping  along  beneath  the  belly  walls  are 
seen  with  chronic  stenosis  and  obstruction  at  the  pylorus  or  at  some 
point  in  the  colon  and  occasionally  in  thin  but  healthy  persons. 

Heniioi  and  local  and  general  prominences  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  abdominal  tumors  (page  370). 

Palpation.**- With  the  patient  on  the  back  upon  a  suitable  bed 
or  table/  the  head  on  a  comfortable  pillow,  and  the  abdomen  ex 
posed,  run  the  palm  of  the  hand  (warm)  lightly  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, to  accustom  the  muscles  to  its  presence.  Then  try  whether 
better  relaxation  of  the  belly  walls  is  obtained  when  the  patient's 
knees  are  drawn  up.  Some  patients  relax  better  in  this  position ; 
others  when  the  legs  are  extended. 

If  the  muscles  of  th^  abdomen  remain  contracted  and  stiif  even 
when  the  patient  is  comfortable  and  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  the  physician's  hand,  we  may  try  to  induce  relaxation : 

(a)  By  getting  the  patient  to  take  a  series  of  deep  breaths. 

(Jb)  By  diverting  his  attention  through  conversation  or  other- 
wise. 

If  these  means  fail  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  thoroughly 
investigate  the  abdomen,  we  have  left  two  further  ways  of  produc- 
mg  relaxation,  viz. ; 

(c)  By  putting  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath. 

((?)  By  anaesthesia  (ether  or  chloroform). 

The  niovenients  of  the  physician's  hand  should  never  be  sudden 
or  rough.  He  should  avoid  digging  into  the  skin  with  his  nails  or 
pressing  strongly  on  a  small  spot  with  the  finger-tips.     If  any  spot 

*  Specirtl  methods  of  palpating  a  diseased  kidney,  spleen,  or  liver  are  de- 
scrilHHl  in  tlie  sections  on  those  organs. 

*  It  is  essential  that  the  physician  as  well  as  the  patient  should  be  comfort- 
able during  an  alnlominal  examination,  else  his  attention  is  not  wholly  on  bis 
wi>rk.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  high,  narrow  bed,  or  table,  so  that  the 
physician  need  not  stretch  or  stoop  to  reach  the  patient 
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be  suspected  to  be  tender,  that  should  be  palpated  last,  after  going 
over  the  rest  of  the  abdomen.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  deep 
pressure  at  any  point,  it  is  best  to  lay  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
loosely  over  the  spot  and  then  exert  pressure  upon  them  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  passive  hand  is  more  sensitive.  To 
reach  a  deep  spot,  put  the  hands  in  this  position  over  it,  ask  the 
patient  to  take  a  long  breath,  and,  as  the  belly  falls  in  expiration, 
follow  it  down  with  the  hands.  Then  hold  what  you  have  gained, 
and  with  the  next  full  expiration  you  may  be  able  to  get  in  still 
deeper,  until  after  a  series  of  deep  breaths  the  desired  spot  is 
reached.  Naturally  this  cannot  be  done  if  there  is  much  tender- 
ness, but  pure  nervous  spasm  may  sometimes  be  overcome  in  this 
way. 

To  make  use  of  the  relaxation  secured  by  a  hot  bath,  we  need 
an  unusually  long  tub,  so  that  the  patient  can  lie  almost  flat  when 
his  knees  are  slightly  drawn  up.  If  he  is  doubled  up  with  his 
knees  and  head  in  close  proximity,  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 
The  patient  gets  into  the  tub  with  the  water  comfortably  warm,  and 
its  temperature  is  then  raised  to  between  110°  and  120°  F.  by  pour- 
ing in  very  hot  water.  The  greatest  relaxation  is  usually  attained 
after  about  ten  minutes'  immersion. 

This  method  is  far  less  inconvenient  than  etherization  and  is 
especially  valuable  when  the  recti  are  well  developed  and  form 
rounded,  tumor-like  masses  as  soon  as  ordinary  palpation  is  at- 
tempted. If  we  suspect  that  a  tumor-like  mass  may  be  one  of  the 
bellies  of  the  rectus,  it  is  well  to  grasp  the  mass  with  the  hand  and 
then  ask  the  patient  to  raise  his  head.  The  mass  will  harden  sud- 
denly if  it  is  the  rectus. 

What  can  he  Felt  Beneath  the  Normal  Abdominal  WaMs. 

No  part  of  the  normal  intestine,  including  the  appendix,  can, 
in  my  opinion,  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  stomach,  spleen,  left  kidney,  pancreas,*  bladder,  and 

'  Leube  believes  that  in  very  thin  subjects  the  head  of  the  pancreas  mi^ 
occasionally  be  felt. 
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pelvic  organs.      All  that  we  can  make  out  in  most  normal  cases 
is: 

1.  The  abdominal  aorta. 

2.  The  spinal  column,  near  and  above  the  umbilicus. 

3.  Part  of  the  liver  (occasionally,  if  the  costal  angle  is  sharp  and 
the  belly  walls  are  thin  and  lax). 

4.  The  tip  of  the  right  kidney  (in  many  young  persons). 

5.  Gurgling  and  splashing  in  the  stomach  or  colon. 

The  aorta  is  too  deep  to  be  felt  at  all  in  some  i)ersons,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  astonishing  how  close  under  the  belly  wall  it  is 
in  others,  i.e.,  in  those  whose  dorsal  spine  projects  sharply  for- 
ward. In  such  persons  the  aoi*ta  may  be  ahnost  taken  in  the  hand, 
and  its  course,  calibre,  and  motions  are  so  startlingly  evident  that 
it  is  often  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  an  aneurism  (see 
above,  page  280),  especially  as  a  systolic  murmur  and  thrill  can  be 
appreciated  over  it  if  a  little  pressure  is  exerted,  so  as  to  produce 
an  artificial  stenosis. 

Beliind  and  beside  the  aorta  we  can  sometimes  feel  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  on  them  trace  the  division  of  the  aorta  into  the 
common  iliacs. 

The  liver  oannot  be  felt  at  all  in  the  great  majority  of  normal 
persons,  but  ocoasionally  the  costal  angle  is  so  sharp  that  a  small 
portion  of  tlie  organ  is  palpable  in  the  epigastric  region. 

Bimanually  (see  below,  page  417)  the  tip  of  tlie  normal  right 
kidney  may  often  be  cauglit  between  the  hands  at  the  end  of  a 
long  inspiration,  esjiecially  in  young,  thin  people  with  lax  bell> 
walls. 

If  the  stonuieh  or  colon  contains  fluids,  the  palpating  hand  often 

elicits  sounds  coiresponding  to  the  movement  of  these  fluids.    Their 

only  ini])()rtance  in  diagnosis  will  be  mentioned  on  page  378. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  can  occasionally  be  felt  deep  in  the  iliac 
region . 

Very  deceptive  often  are  muscular  bundles  in  the  external 
oblupie,  which  seem  distinguishable  as  sausage-shaped  tumors,  and 
doubtless  give  rise  to  some  of  the  legends  about  feeling  the  nor- 
mal appendix. 
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FaljHiile  Lentinn  of  the  Belli;  Walls. 


The  occurrenM  of  lesions,  to  be  recognized  mainly  bj  iiiBpection 
and  percussion,  has  be«n  discussed  (page  365).  Besides  tliese  we 
search  for : 

1.  Hernia',  epigiistrk  or  uinliiliral  (see  Fig.  179).  The  diagnosis 
rests  oil  the  presence  of  aa  impulse  on  coughing,  with  or  without  a 

'  reducible  tumor.    Omental  heruire  do  not  bulge  with  cough. 

2.  Sejiaratlon  of  the  Reeti. — When  the  patient,  lying  on  the 
back]  lifts  bis  head  and  shoulders,  a  longitudinal  wedge  bulges  out 
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[  along  the  median  line  of  the  belly  from  the  gastric  to  the  suprapu- 
j  bic  region. 

3.  Abseeng  of  the  abdominal  walU  usually  represents  a  stitch  ab- 

ess  or  the  external  vent  of  pus  burrowing  from  the  appendix,  the 

pelvis,  or  tlie  prevesical  space.      But  iii  about  one-third  of  the 

cases  no  such  cause  can  l>e  found.     An  infected  hiematoma  due  to 

.'  trauma  or  without  known  cause  explains  some  cases,  and  occasion- 

I  ally  tuberculosis  or  actinomycosis  occurs.     Tlie  latter  conditions 

[are  recognized  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  pus  and  of  the 

f  abscess  wall. 

.   Sarcoma  of  the  belly  wall  is  rather  rare,  and  can  be  recog- 
oized  with  certainty  only  by  microscopic  examination;  without  this 
i  I  have  known  it  to  be  confused  with  lipoma  and  with  tubereulotii. 
24 
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5.  Thickening  or  inflammation  at  the  navel  occurs  in  some  cases 
of  cancerous  or  tuberculous  peritonitis.  The  diagnosis  rests  on  the 
further  evidence  of  cancer  or  tuberculosis  withm  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity and  on  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  piece  excised  for  the 
purpose. 

Palpation  of  the  Spleen  (see  page  413). 

Palpation  of  the  Liver  (see  page  388). 

Palpation  of  the  Kidney  (see  page  417). 

Study  of  Ahdom^inal  Tuwrors. 

One  should  notice :  Size,  contour ^  consistency y  mobility  with  press- 
ure and  with  respiration y  tenderness,  pulsation,  peritoneal  crepitus, 
adherence  to  the  skin  or  to  the  abdominal  wall,  reiatio7iship  to  any 
oMominal  organ  (also  dulness  or  resonance  on  percussion,  see  below, 
page  372). 

Most  of  these  points  need  no  comment.  To  ascertain  whether 
the  tumor  irivolves  the  skin,  one  lifts  up  a  fold  of  skin  crossing  the 
mass.  If  the  skin  dimples  markedly  over  the  tumor,  i.e.,  fails  to 
rise  at  that  point  while  on  all  sides  of  the  mass  it  can  easily  be 
picked  up,  the  skin  is  adherent.  Tumors  in  the  abdominal  wall 
can  usually  be  gathered  up  along  with  the  latter  when  we  grasp  a 
large  fold  with  both  hands. 

To  determine  the  relationship  of  a  tumor  with  the  liver  or  spleen 
we  note : 

(a)  Whether  a  groove  or  interval  can  be  made  out,  by  palpation 
or  percussion,  between  the  mass  and  either  of  those  organs. 

(b)  Whether  its  respiratory  mobility  is  as  great  as  theirs. 

(c)  Whether  there  are  other  facts  in  the  case  suggestive  of  he- 
patic or  splenic  disease  (jaundice,  ascites,  leuksemic  blood). 

(d)  The  effect  of  inflation  of  the  colon  (see  below).  Tumors 
connected  with  the  spleen  are  forced  forward  and  do  not  become 
resonant  when  the  colon  is  inflated. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  respiratory  mobility,  hold  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  in  contact  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  mass  and  allow 
thoni  to  descend  with  it  while  the  patient  takes  a  full  breath.     To 
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make  sure  that  an  actual  descent  odcurs,  one  must  8i(/?U  the  mass 
(and  the  hand)  against  some  motionless  object  in  the  room  beyond, 
else  one  may  be  deceived  by  the  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls 
over  the  tumor,  while  the  tumor  itself  remains  motionless  or  nearly 
so.  Tumors  connected  with  the  liver  or  spleen  move  about  two 
inches  with  a  forced  inspiration.  Kidney  tumors  move  less,  seldom 
as  much  as  an  inch.  Pancreatic  and  retroperitoneal  tumors  have 
scarcely  any  mobility.  Those  connected  with  the  intestine  vary 
considerably  in  respiratory  mobility,  according  to  the  presence  and 
degree  of  adherence  to  other  parts,  but  their  excursion  is  rarely  an 
inch. 

Peritoneal  crepitus  is  a  grating,  rubbing  sensation  experienced 
on  light  palpation,  and  due — supposedly — to  the  presence  of  a 
plastic,  peritoneal  exudate  similar  to  that  which  produces  the 
friction  sounds  in  pericarditis.  Over  an  enlarged  spleen  (e.g.,  in 
leukaemia)  peritoneal  crepitus  may  be  due  to  local  perisplenitis,  and 
in  perigastritis,  perihepatitis,  and  perienteritis  similar  crepitus 
occurs. 

Dipping  refers  to  a  sudden  displacement  of  the  abdominal  wall 
and  whatever  lies  close  beneath  it,  by  a  swift  poke  of  the  linger 
tips,  which  may  succeed  thereby  in  touching  a  solid  organ  or  tumor 
which  gentle,  gradual  palpation  misses.  Tlius  one  may  reach  and 
mark  out  an  enlarged  liver  through  a  layer  of  ascites  which  would 
prevent  ordinary  palpation. 

Percussion. — Abdominal  percussion  is  less  valuable  than  tho- 
racic. A  lighter  blow  is  used,  and  the  distinction  between  dulness 
and  tympany  is  easy.  It  is  of  value  chiefly  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  fluid  fi'ee  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
a  tumor  is  due  to  or  covered  by  gaseous  distention. 

(a)  Free  fluid  (ascites,  peritonitis,  haemoperitoneum,  ruptured 
cyst)  gravitates  to  the  flanks  and  suprapubic  region,  while  the  in- 
testines float  up  and  occupy  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  space. 
Hence  there  is  dulness  in  the  flanks  and  over  the  pubes,  with  reso- 
nance in  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions.  But  the  crucial  and 
ever-necessary  test  is  the  shifting  of  this  area  of  dulness  whcH  the 
patient  turns  on  his  side ;  then  the  uppermost  flank  should  become 
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resonant  and  the  lower  half  of  the  belly — including  part  of  the 
umbilical  region — dull.  Without  this  test  the  mere  marking  out  of 
dull  areas  in  the  flanks  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  free  fluid  there. 
Still  less  reliable  is  the  "fluctuation  wave,"  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted as  an  impulse  palpable  to  the  hand  laid  flat  on  one  flank, 
by  sharply  snapping  the  other  flank.  Similar  impulses  can  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  fat  of  the  belly  wall,  despite  all  efforts  to  check 
them  by  pressure  upon  the  latter. 

(Jb)  Percussion  is  our  final  test  in  the  diagnostic  j)rocedure  that 
begins  with  injiatlmi  of  the  colon.  Air  is  forced  into  the  rectum 
with  an  ordinary  Davidson  syringe,  and,  as  the  colon  becomes 
prominent  and  hyperresonant,  we  note  whether  its  tympany  covers 
up  the  tumor-mass  under  investigation  or  whether  the  mass  lies  an- 
terior to  and  remains  dull  over  the  inflated  colon.  Kidney  tumors 
lie  behind  the  inflated  colon ;  splenic  tumors  remain  dull  in  front 
of  it. 

Auscultatory  percussion^  for  identification  or  demarkation  of  ab- 
dominal tumors  and  organs,  has  never  been  successful  in  my  hands 
nor  in  those  of  most  of  the  observers  in  whose  results  I  have  confi- 
dence.    Hence  I  omit  further  desciiption  of  it. 

Percussion  of  the  stomach  atid  spleen  (see  below,  pages  380  and 
412). 

Percussion  of  Tranhe*s  semUun<ir  iyinpaiiitic  spa^ce  (the  small 
area  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  splenic  and  on  the  left  by  the  he- 
patic dulness,  above  by  the  free  edge  of  the  left  lung,  and  below  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  ribs)  is,  in  my  experience,  of  very  little  value 
in  diagnosis.  This  tympanitic  area  is  obliterated  in  many  pleuritic 
effusions  (not  in  all),  but  many  other  causes  (full  stomach  or  gut, 
obese  omentum)  may  produce  similar  dulness. 


Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum. 

1.  Peritonitis — local  or  general. 

2.  Ascites. 

3.  Cancer  and  tuberculosis. 
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/.  Peritonitis, 

1.  Local  peritonitis  gives  evidence  of  its  presence  by  (a)  pain, 
(b)  tenderness,  (c)  muscular  spasm,  (d)  tumor,  and  (e)  constitu- 
tional manifestations. 

The  joam  may  be  at  first  diffuse,  later  localizing  itself  at  the  site 
of  the  lesion ;  or  it  may  be  felt  first  where  the  peritonitis  begins  and 
spread  with  the  lesion  if  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  become  in- 
volved.    Tlie  character  and  intensity  of  the  pain  vary  greatly. 

Tenderness  is  the  important  sign  in  diagnosis,  and  helps  us  to 
exclude  the  various  colics  and  other  causes  of  pain  which  are  often 
relieved  by  pressure. 

Local  muscular  spasm  of  the  belly  muscles  to  guard  the  tender 
lesion  beneath  is  of  great  value  in  pointing  our  attention  to  the  spot 
affected,  though  the  muscles  may  be  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  palpa- 
tion through  them.  [^Psoas  spasm  is  described  in  the  section  on 
appendicitis,  see  page  402.] 

The  tumor  is  apt  to  consist  of  intestine  or  other  organs  matted 
together  by  adhesions  about  the  site  of  the  process. 

The  constitutional  manifestations  are  those  of  infection^  viz., 
fever,  leucocytosis,  anorexia,  constipation,  often  albuminuria  and 
albumosuria. 

The  commonest  causes  of  local  peritonitis  are : 

1.  Appendicitis. 

2.  Pus  tube. 

3.  Gall-bladder  inflammation. 

Less  common  is  cancer  or  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

2.  General  Peritonitis. — The  belly  may  be  generally  swollen  and 
tympanitic  or  retracted  and  hard.  General  tenderness  is  the  most 
important  sign.  In  advanced  csises  free  fluid  in  the  flanks  may  be 
demonstrated,  as  explained  on  page  371.  Faeces  and  even  gas  cease 
to  move,  as  the  intestines  are  paralyzed.  Vomiting  is  the  rule,  and 
soon  l)eeomes  very  foul  (stercoraceous).  There  is  fever,  with  a 
rapid  and  very  weak  pulse.  The  mind  is  clear,  alert.  The  facial 
expression  is  not  peculiar  and  may  be  normal.     If  there  is  persis- 
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teut  Tomitiag  the  faoies  of  that  condition  appears,  viz.,  a  drawn, 
pinched,  anxious  look,  with  dark  circles  under  tliti  eyes.  The  nau- 
sea and  the  ra])iil  loss  of  fluid  liy  vomiting  araount  for  these  ap- 
pearances. 

The   leucocyte  count   is  generally  elevated,   but   in    tlie    most 


virulent  oasea  i 


normal  < 


//.   Ascites. 


QThe  commonest  causes  are : 
(I)  Portal  stasis,  usually  from   cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver. 
(2)  Di-opsy,  from  cardiac,   pericar- 
liial,  or  renal  disease, 
(3)  Tuberculous  peritonitis. 
(4)  Ansemia. 
(5)  Caueer  of  the  peritoneum. 
(0)  Solid  ovarian  tumoi-s. 
The  methods  of  diagnosis  of  ascites 
have  been  explained  above.     The  diag- 
r,a.  '»-^^,'j;^^;;;_^«'^"«  "'     nosis  of  its  cause  depends  on  the  his- 
tory, the  results  of  puncture,  and  the 
general  physical  examination.     The  contour  of  the  belly  is  oft«n 
that  pictured  in  Fig.  180. 

///.    Catieer  and  TuberinilotU  of  the  Peritoneum.. 

lu  connection  with  cancer  or  tuberculosis  of  some  alxlominal  or 
pelvic  organ,  the  disease  may  become  spread  throughout  the  perito- 
neum with  deposits  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery.  The  signs 
are:  1.  Tumor  masses  scattered  here  and  there,  sometimes  at  the 
navel.     2,  Ascites.     3.  Bnmciatioti  and  aneemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  depends  ou  the  recognition  of  multiple, 
hard,  nodular  tumors  in  the  abdomen  of  a  patient  known  to  have 
oancer  of  some  abdominal  organ. 

Somewhat    similar  masses,   usually  due  to    loops  of  intestine 
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matted  together  by  adhesion s,  may  be  felt  in  tuberculoits  peritonitis , 
but  here  they  are  larger,  fewer,  and  not  so  hard.  Cancer  appears 
in  late  life,  tuberculous  peritonitis  usually  in  early  life.  The  ema- 
ciation and  anaemia  are  less  marked  in  tuberculosis,  and  fever  is 
more  marked.  Tlie  history  or  present  evidence  of  tuberculosis  else- 
where— lung,  pleura,  glands,  pelvis,  testis — favors  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculous  peritonitis.  Cytodiagnosis  and  the  tuberculin  test  may 
be  of  value  in  diagnosis. 

The  Meskntkry. 


1.  Enhirged  glands  —  tuberculous,  cancerous,  or  as  part  of 
Hodgkin's  disease — can  occasionally  be  felt  in  very  thin  patients. 
Their  recognition  as  glands  would  depend  on  more  obvious  evidence 
of  tlieir  cause  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Mesenteric  thrombosis  pvoduces  all  the  signs  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction (see  below,  page  403),  from  which  it  can  rarely  if  ever  be 
distinguished  without  operation  or  autopsy. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE   STOMACH,    LIVER,    AND   PAKCREAS. 

The  Stomach. 

The  best  methods  of  examining  the  stomach  are : 

1.  Ins|)ection  and  palpation  of  the  epigastrium  and  the  neigh- 
boring portions  of  the  abdomen. 

2  Estimation  of  tlie  size  and  position  of  the  org^n  after  dis- 
tending it  with  air  or  water. 

3.  {Examination  of  the  stomach  contents:  (a)  fasting;  (b)  after 
a  test  meal. 

By  combining  the  results  of  these  three  methods  of  examination 
with  the  results  of  our  general  examination  of  the  body — emacia- 
tion, anaemia,  etc. — and  with  the  data  obtained  by  a  careful  history, 
we  obtain  all  the  information  about  the  stomach  which  it  is  possible 
for  ua  to  make  use  of  at  the  present  time. 

1.    Insjyertlon  and  Paljnition  of  the  Kjjujastrlutn, 

(a)  Tendernrss. — The  norniiil  stomach  cannot  be  seen  or  felt, 
nor  can  anything  certain  be  learned  in  regard  to  it  by  percussion  or 
auscultation.  Tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  is  so  common  that  we 
can  attach  no  significance  to  it  unless  it  is  extreme  and  sharply  lo- 
calized in  a  small  area.  Extreme  localized  tenderness  is  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  value  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  gastric 
ulcer,  but  is  by  no  means  ])athognomoni(^  of  it.  In  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases  cutaneous  tenderness  in  the  back  (lower  dorsal  or 
upper  lumbar  region)  can  be  elicited  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer. 
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(i)  A  tumor  in  the  epiija»trium  (see  Fig.  181)  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  any  other  looal  evideuce.  If  it  orcura  iu  an  emaci- 
ated and  anteinic  person  past  middle  life,  is  haid  and  nodular,  and 
does  not  disappear  after  catharsis,  it  is  almost  invariably  due  to 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  In  a  young  persuii  such  a  tumor  may  be 
due  to  a  mass  of  adhesions  ubout  a  gastric  ulcer.  Tumoi'S  of  the 
pancreas  much  less  often  reach  the  surface  in  this  region ;  tumon 
of  the  liver  are  geneially  larger,  anil  their  oonnectiou  with  this  or- 


gan can  generally  be  demonstrated  by  percuasioti,  palpation,  and 
by  their  greater  respiratory  mobility  wlien  compared  with  gastric 
cancer. 

Epigastric  hernia  usually  shows  an  impulse  on  coughiug,  is  soft 
and  doughy  in  feel,  and  presents  none  of  the  other  symptoms  and 
signs  of  gastric  cancer. 

Tubercular  deposits  in  tlte  omentum  are  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  ascites,  fever,  and  otlier  evidences  of  tulwrculosis  either 
in  the  examination  of  other  organs  or  in  the  history. 

(p)  YUilile  i/iixtric  prn'stalsis  means  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  (can- 
cer, cicatrix,  adhesions,  simple  thickening,  or  muscular  spasm). 
The  Goutraction  wave  passes  froiu  left  to  right  across  the  epigas- 
trium, and  is  seen  by  means  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  tangential 
light    with  tlie  patient  in  a  recumbent  position.     If  the  peristalsis 
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stops  it  can  sometiines  be  reeseited  by  briskly  snappiug  the  epigas- 
tric region  with  the  finger. 

(<f)  Tlie  normal  spluak  sound  eau  usually  be  heard  if  sudden, 
quick  pressure  is  made  in  the  epigastrium  within  three  hours  after 
a  meal.  If  splashing  can  Ite  elicited  more  than  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  and  especially  If  it  is 
]ireaent  before  breakfast,  it  is 
evidence  of  gastric  stasis  and 
usually  of  dilatation. 

((■)  llypognatric  hulglng  due. 
Ill  dilated  stomach  ia  occasion- 
ally seen  in  cases  of  marked 
<iil:itation  when  the  patient 
stands  u|i,  and  is  examined  iu 
profile  {see  Fig.  182). 


FlQ.  18S.— OutllDui 


L'.  Kit  limit  iim  of  the  Sizr,  Posi- 
tiim,  Hi-ervtary  itnd  Motor 
Poiivr  of  the  Stomarh. 

Wlieiiever  we  cannot  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  by 
111  cans  of  the  above  metbuda  of 
external  examination  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the 
history  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  nutrition,  we  must  undertake  a  more  direct  investigation  of 
the  organ,  which  begins  with  (u)  tlie  passaije  of  the  sfomaeh  tube. 
The  standard  red  rubber  tnl>e  generally  in  use  in  this  country 
comes  in  two  si^es.  I'ersonaJiy  I  prefer  the  larger,  with  a  lateral 
as  well  as  aterminal  opening  at  the  lower  end,  although  the  smaller 
size  produces  somewhat  less  discomfort.  The  patient  should  be 
coveted  by  a  rubber  sheet  and  the  clothing  removed  from  his  abdo- 
men. So  prepared,  he  should  sit  iu  a  straight- backed,  wooden 
chair,  with  a  good-sized  foot-tub  between  his  feet  and  a  towel  in 
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bis  hand  ready  to  wipe  away  the  profuse  secretions  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx.  He  should  then  be  warned  that  the  process  of  pass- 
ing a  tube,  alUiough  entirely  free  from  danger,  is  very  disagreeable, 
both  on  account  of  the  nausea  which  it  produces  and  because  it 
often  seems  to  tlie  patient  as  if  he  were  choking  and  could  not  get 
his  breath.  This,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case,  and  if  the  patient  will 
persist  in  drawing  long,  deep  breaths  throughout  the  process  of 
passing  a  tube,  the  worst  of  it  is  over  in  twenty  seconds. 

The  tube  is  moistened  with  water  and  pushed  straight  down 
through  the  pharynx  without  any  atteni})t  to  direct  it,  beyond  keep- 
ing the  median  line.  There  is  no  danger  of  entering  the  trachea 
and  no  use  in  trying  to  avoid  it.  On  its  way  down  the  tube  is  ar- 
rested now  and  then  by  muscular  spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  but  after 
a  few  seconds  the  spasm  relaxes  and  allows  us  to  push  the  tube  on 
until  the  twenty-two-inch  mark  reaches  the  teeth.  The  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  then  in  the  stomach,*  and  we  are  ready  to  extract  the 
gastric  contents  (in  case  a  test  meal  has  been  previously  given),  to 
wash  out  the  organ,  or  to  distend  it  with  air  or  water. 

(It)  Extracting  the  Gastric  Contents, — One  hour  after  a  test 
meal '  the  tube  is  passed  and  the  patient  is  then  asked  to  lean  for- 
ward, press  with  his  hands  upon  his  stomach,  and  strain  down  as 
if  he  were  going  to  have  a  movement  of  the  bowels.  In  most  cases 
this  suffices  to  fon^e  the  gastric  contents  out  tlirough  the  tube  and 
into  a  basin,  which  is  held  ready.  If  the  gastric  contents  cannot 
Ije  extracted  either  in  this  way  by  having  the  patient  lie  down  or  by 
moving  the  tube  in  the  pharynx  so  as  to  excite  nausea,  we  should 
make  sure  first  that  the  eye  of  the  tube  is  not  plugged.  This  may 
he  ascertained  by  disconnecting  the  funnel  and  blowing  through  the 
tube,  which  usually  suffices  to  discharge  any  obstacle  from  the  eye 
of  the  tube.  If  still  the  gastric  contents  do  not  flow  out,  we  may 
use  suction  by  connecting  a  Politzer  air-bag  with  the. end  of  the 
tube  in  place  of  the  funnel. 

'  Unless  there  is  gastric  dilatation  or  gastroptosis ;  then  the  tube  must  be 
pushed  in  several  inches  farther,  the  distance  depending  on  the  position  of  the 
lower  gastric  border,  as  determined  in  previous  examinations. 

'  A  slice  of  bread  and  a  glass  and  a  half  of  water  is  a  good  test  meal. 
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For  the  analysis  of  the  contents  so  obtained,  see  below,  page 
379. 

(c)  Distending  the  Stomach, — We  may  use  either  air  or  water. 
The  first  is  more  comfortable,  the  second  rather  more  accurate.  To 
distend  the  stomach  with  air,  disconnect  the  funnel  and  attach  a 
Davidson  syringe.  Then  have  the  patient — still  with  the  tube  in 
his  stomach — lie  down  upon  a  bed  with  the  abdomen  exposed,  and 
pump  air  rapidly  in  with  the  Davidson  syringe.  The  i-apid  entrance 
of  air  causes  a  reflex  closure  of  the  pylorus  and  allows  us  to  distend 
the  stomach.  While  an  assistant  pumps  in  the  air,  we  inspect  and 
percuss  the  epigastric  region,  which  soon  begins  to  bulge  out  and 
assume  on  percussion  a  tympanitic  note  differing  clearly  in  pitch 
and  quality  from  that  obtained  in  other  portions  of  the  abdomen. 
After  a  certain  amount  of  air  has  been  pumped  in,  the  lower  border 
of  the  stomach  (as  shown  by  percussion)  ceases  to  descend,  and 
about  this  time  tlie  patient  begins  either  to  complain  of  pain  or  to 
belch  up  wind  around  the  tube,  showing  that  the  organ  is  fully  dis- 
tended. We  then  mark  upon  the  abdominal  wall  the  position  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  stomach,  and  if  possible  of  the  upper,  which 
can  usually  be  obtained  by  percussion. 

Position  of  the  Normal  Stomach, — The  lower  border  of  the  nor- 
mal stomach  after  air  distention  rarely  descends  below  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus;  hence  any  stomach  whose  lower  border  descends 
lower  than  tliis  should  be  considered  dilated,  provided  that  the 
upper  border  is  approximately  in  the  normal  situation.  If  the  up- 
per border  is  lowered  as  much  as  the  fundus,  we  are  probably  deal- 
ing with  a  case  of  fjastroptosis  or  dropping  of  the  whole  organ. 

To  distend  the  stomach  with  water,  wo  simply  pour  it  in 
through  the  funnel  until  the  patient  ooinplains  of  decided  discom- 
fort and  fulness.  We  then  note  the  amount  ])()iircd  in,  let  the  fun- 
nel empty  into  p.  large  foot- tub  on  the  floor,  allow  the  water  to  sii)hon 
out,  and  measure  the  amount  so  obtained.  The  normal  stomach 
will  hold  about  1,500  c.c.  (or  three  pints).  Anything  over  this 
amount  is  pathological.  A  difficulty  of  the  method  of  distention 
by  water  is  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  stom- 
ach all  of  the  water  that  we  have  put  into  it,  whereas  with  disten- 
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tion  with  air  there  is  no  difficulty  in  forcing  out  the  air  through 
and  around  the  tube  by  pressure  on  the  epigastrium. 

(d)  Washing  the  Stomach  (Lavage), — Though  not  of  much  use 
in  diagnosis,  this  procedure  may  be  briefly  mentioned  here.  After 
introducing  the  tube  as  above  described,  about  a  pint  of  water  is 
poured  in  through  the  funnel,  and,  just  before  the  water  disap|>ears  in 
the  vortex  of  the  funnel,  the  latter  is  rapidly  lowered  so  as  to  empty 
by  siphonage  into  a  vessel  on  the  floor.  This  i)rocess  is  repeated 
until  food  and  mucus  cease  to  come  out  and  the  water  runs  clear. 

To  remove  the  tube  at  the  end  of  any  of  the  procedures  just  de- 
scribed, we  have  only  to  pinch  it  tightly  just  outside  of  the  pa- 
tient's teeth  and  pull  it  rapidly  out. 

3.   Examination  of  Gastric  Contents, 

1.  The  contents  of  the  fasting  stomach  are  best  obtained  by  pass- 
ing the  tube  before  breakfast,  and  should  consist  of  no  more  than  a 
few  cubic  centimetres  of  clear  fluid  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
If  any  food  is  present,  gastric  stasis  is  proven.  If  moro  than  50 
c.c.  of  fluid  without  food  are  present,  hypersecretion  is  indicated. 

2.  Gastric  Contents  after  a  Test  Meal, — The  best  test  meal  is 
that  of  Ewald,  and  consists  of  a  slice  of  bread  (or  its  equivalent  in 
crackers  or  cereal)  with  a  glass  and  a  half  of  water.  After  this 
meal  not  more  than  100  c.c.  should  be  found  in  the  stomach  at  the 
end  of  an  hour.  Occasionally  the  stomach  has  emptied  itself  even 
within  the  hour,  and  we  have  then  to  reduce  the  period. 

After  extracting  the  gastric  contents  as  above  described  and 
noting  the  quantity,  we  should  investigate  also  their  color ^  odor^ 
and  general  appearance,  (a)  Small  streaks  of  blood  are  of  no  con- 
sequence. Considerable  quantities  of  blood  (fresh)  suggest  ulcer. 
Small  quantities  of  dark-brown  substance  resembling  blood  should 
be  investigated  by  the  guaiac  test.  If  this  is  positive,  gastric  can- 
cer is  suggested. 

The  guaiac  test  is  best  performed  as  follows:  Chip  off  the  oxi- 
dized outer  shell  of  a  lump  of  gum  guaiac  and  prepare  a  fresh  tinc- 
ture by  shaking  a  few  chips  of  the  inner  non-oxidized  guaiac  with  a 
few  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol.     Add  about  10  drops  of  this  tine- 
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tare  and  2  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  the 
gastric  contents  prepared  by  extracting  10  c.c.  of  gastric  contents 
with  2  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  15  c.c.  of  ether  (shake  6  min- 
utes). On  adding  the  guaiac  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  gastric 
contents  a  blue  color  indicates  the  presence  of  blood, 

(b)  For  acetic  and  butyric  acids  we  test  merely  by  our  sense  of 
smell.  Whenever  stasis  or  fermentation  has  occurred,  we  are  apt 
to  get  a  characteristic  odor  of  these  acids  mingled  with  that  of  yeast. 

(c)  The  general  appearance  of  tlie  contents  tells  us  little  that  is 
important.  In  cases  of  marked  dilatation  they  often  separate  into 
three  layers — the  upper  frothy,  the  middle  a  thin,  turbid  liquid, 
and  the  lower  a  fiocculent  sediment  of  partially  digested  food. 

Mucus  is  not  of  any  considerable  clinical  significance  unless  it 
is  so  abundant  that  the  whole  stomach  contents  will  slide  in  one 
lump  from  one  beaker  to  another. 

When  absolutely  no  digestion  has  taken  place,  as  in  the  rare 
cases  of  achylia  gastrica,  the  contents  consist  simply  of  unaltered 
bread  and  water.^ 

Chemical  Tests  of  Gastric  Contents, 

1,  Dip  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  in  the  contents ;  if  no  reddening 
occurs,  no  further  tests  need  be  made. 

2.  If  the  contents  are  acid  to  litmus,  test  with  CrUnzburg^s  re- 
agent (phloroglucin,  2  gni. ;  vanillin,  1  giii. ;  alcohol,  30  gm.),  by 
mixing  two  drops  of  it  with  an  equal  amount  of  gastric  contents  (un- 
filtered)  upon  a  white  porcelain  plate  or  dish,  and  evaporating  slowly 
over  a  flame.*  If  free  HCl  is  present,  a  bright  rose  pink  appears. 
In  the  absence  of  free  HCl,  tlie  color  is  a  dirty  yellowish-brown. 

If  this  test  is  positive,  we  need  make  no  further  tests  except  the 
following : 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Free  HCl  and  of  Total  Acidity, 

To  10  c.c.  of  unfiltered  gastric  contents  add  four  drops  (about) 
of  Topfer's  reagent  (dimethyl-amido-azo-benzol :  0.5  per  cent  alco- 

'  The  same  test  may  be  performed  on  a  glass  slide  which  is  subsequently 
put  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper  to  bring  out  the  color. 
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holic  solution)  in  a  beaker;  a  carmine-red  color  results.  Fill  a 
graduated  burette  with  decinormal  KaOH  solution,  and  let  it  run 
out  into  the  beaker,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  until  the  carmine-red 
color  disappears.  While  titrating  stir  the  mixture  constantly  with 
a  glass  rod.  Note  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  NaOH  that 
have  run  out.  * 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  free  HCl,  multiply  the  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  of  NaOH  used  in  the  titration  by  0.0365;  the 
result  is  the  percentage  of  free  HCl.  Normal  free  HCl  varies  from 
0.07  to  0.2  per  cent,  or  from  2  to  6  c.c.  of  decinormal  NaOH  for  10 
c.c.  of  gastric  contents. 

The  estimation  of  combined  HCl  and  of  the  acid  salts  is  seldom 
of  importance. 

Total  acidity  is  determined  by  adding  to  the  same  beaker  of 
contents  in  which  the  free  HCl  has  just  been  neutralized  two  or 
three  drops  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  (alcoholic)  of  phenolphthalein, 
and  continuing  the  titration  with  the  NaOH  solution  (and  constant 
stirring)  until  a  permanent  red  color  appears.  By  mutiplying  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  NaOH  used  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  titration  up  to  the  point  when  the  red  color  reappears  by 
0.0365,  we  obtain  a  figure  i  presenting  the  percentage  of  total  acid- 
ity. The  normal  range  of  total  acidity  is  from  0.15  to  0.3  per  cent, 
and  we  usually  find  that  we  have  used  from  4  to  8  c.c.  of  the  NaOH 
solution  in  the  process  of  neutralizing  10  c.c.  of  gastric  contents. 

Lactic  acid  is  to  be  tested  for  onlj/  when  HCl  is  absent.  The 
test  must  be  made  at  once,  since  lactic  acid  soon  develops  in  stom- 
ach contents  which  are  kept  in  a  waim  place.  To  perform  the  test, 
we  dilute  a  solution  of  FeCl  (strong  aqueous)  with  water  until  a 
faint  yellow  color  barely  remains.  Then  fill  the  concavities  of  two 
test  tubes  with  this  solution,  using  one  for  comparison.     If,  on 

*  An  ordinary  medicine-dropper  may  be  substituted  for  the  burette  if  we 
get  an  apothecary  to  mark  with  a  file  upon  it  the  point  to  which  a  (previously 
measured)  cubic  centimetre  of  water  rises  when  sucked  into  the  dropper. 
The  half -centimetre  point  can  be  similarly  marked.  Decinormal  NaOH  solu- 
tion is  then  sucked  into  tlic  dropper  and  expelled,  one-half  centimetre  at  a 
time,  into  the  beaker  containing  the  TOpfer's  reagent  and  gastric  contents. 
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adding  a  few  drops  of  stomach  contents  to  the  other ,  a  considerable 
iiitensitication  of  the  yellow  color  occurs,  lactic  acid  is  almost  cer- 
tainly present.     A  negative  test  rules  out  lactic  acid. 

The  sediment  need  not  be  examined.  It  is  true  that  sarcinae  and 
various  bacteria  (Boas-Oppler  bacillus  and  others)  are  often  found 
in  cases  of  gastric  stasis,  but  they  add  little  if  anything  to  the  other 
evidence  of  stasis  more  easily  obtained — i.e.,  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned on  page  386,  the  presence  of  splashing  more  than  four  hours 
after  a  meal,  the  evidence  of  dilatation  or  gastroptosis  as  g^veu 
above,  and  the  finding  of  organic  acids. 

4.  Incidence  and  Diagnosis  of  Gastric  Diseases. 

In  the  wards  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  the  number 
of  cases  apparently  of  gastric  disease  treated  between  1870  and  1905 
was  as  follows : 

Cancer 403 

Ulcer 686 

DilutatioD 170 

Dyspepsia* 1,002 

Total : 2,111 

The  data  at  our  disposal  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  history. 

2.  The  local  and  external  examination  of  the  epigastric  region. 

3.  The  estimation  of  the  size  and  motor  power  of  the  stomach. 

4.  The  examination  of  the  gastric  contents. 

(a)  In  adimnctd  ranrrr  (ff  the  stomach  we  liave  pain,  emaciation, 
anaemia,  symptoms  of  fermentation  (see  page  38G),  often  dilatation 
and  motor  insufficiency  due  to  pyloric  stenosis,  absence  of  HCl  in 
the  gastric  contents  (often),  and  in  many  cases  the  i)resence  of 
digested  blood  ("coffee  grounds")  in  the  gastric  contents  and  occult 
blood  (guaiac)  in  tlie  fieces.  l^ut  without  the  ])vesen('e  of  an  rpif/as- 
trie  tumor  all  these  facts  are  insufficient  for  di.agnosis.     Even  tlie 

*  I.e.,  cAses  of  painful  digestion  including  anomalies  of  motion,  sensation, 
secretion,  "gastritis"  and  ** gastric  catarrh,"  but  without  evidence  of  ulcer, 
cancer,  or  dilatation. 
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tiimor  itself  may  deceive  us,  as  the  adhesions  around  a  gastric  ulcer 
may  present  a  similar  mass  to  the  palpating  hand. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  of  great  importance,  especially  if  dur- 
ing the  earlier  decades  of  life  he  has  been  totally  free  from  gastric 
symptoms.  Ani/  type  of  dyspepsia,  any  sort  of  genuine  gastric 
trouble j^  occurring  in  a  person  over  forty  who  has  never  had  any 
such  trouble  before,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  cancer, 

(b)  Gastric  ulcer  gives  us  usually  the  symptoms  of  hyperacid- 
ity (next  paragraph),  perhaps  a  demonstrable  excess  of  HCl  in  the 
gastric  contents  and  a  more  or  less  characteristic  history ;  but  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  with  the  vomiting  of  bright  blood 
and  perhaps  tarry  stools  (melaena),  diagnosis  is  never  certain. 
Since  gastric  ulcer  often  leads  to  cicatricial  stenosis  at  or  near  the 
pylorus,  its  symptoms  are  frequently  complicated  by  those  of  gas- 
tric dilatation  and  stasis. 

(c)  Hyperacidity  (or,  more  strictly,  hyperchlorhydria)  gives  us 
usually  painful  digestion^  with  a  good  appetite  and  a  clean  tongue. 
Pain  may  come  soon  after  a  meal,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  apt  to  be 
excited  especially  by  eating  meat,  but  it  is  oftener  felt  when  the 
stomacli  is  quite  empty — e.g.,  in  the  night  or  before  a  meal.  It  is 
prone  to  occur  in  chlorotic  or  neurotic  persons  or  during  periods  of 
special  stress  and  worry.     It  frequently  leads  to  gastric  ulcer. 

(g?)  Hypoacidity  (hypochlorhydria)  is  not  a  disease,  but  a 
symptom  occurring  temporarily  or  for  a  longer  period  in  connection 
with  various  stomach  troubles  (dilatation,  "catarrh,"  nervous  dys- 
pepsia), as  well  as  in  many  conditions  entailing  general  debility 
with  stomach  symptoms.  Hypoacidity  is  often  associated  with 
stasis  and  fermentation.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  by  the  chem- 
ical tests  described  above. 

(e)  Gastric  dilatation,  when  considerable,  is  almost  always  sec- 
ondary to  pyloric  obstruction  (due  to  cancer,  cicatrix,  or  adhesions). 
Symptoms  suggesting  it  are  the  vomiting  at  one  time  of  a  large 
quantity — a  quart  or  more — of  stomach  contents,  often  containing 
fragments  of  food  eaten  more  than  eight  hours  previously.     Such 

'  We  must  be  careful  to  exclude  angina  pectoris  as  well  as  gall  stones  and 

their  effects. 

25 
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attacks  of  vomiting  oocur  usually  not  after  every  meal,  but  at 
longer  intervals.  It  is  to  be  positively  diagnosed  by  passing  a  tube 
and  distending  the  stomach  with  air  or  water. 

(/)  Gastric  stasis  occurs  with  more  or  less  constancy  in  almost 
every  disease  of  the  stomacii  and  in  many  general  constitutional 
diseases  (tuberculosis,  anaemia,  general  debility).  It  constitutes 
what  is  usually  referred  to  by  patients  as  "  indigestion,"  "  dyspej>- 
sia,*'  or  "sour  stomach."  Fermentation  of  stomach  contents  too 
long  retained  is  the  essential  point.  This  results  in  a  sense  of 
weight  and  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  eructations  of  gas  and  of 
sour  or  burning  fluids,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The 
tongue  is  generally  furred  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  Head- 
ache, vertigo,  and  depression  of  spirits  often  accompany  it. 

The  Liver. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  records  (1870-1905)  show 
the  following  figures  bearing  on  the  incidence  of  diseases  of  the 
liver : 

Passive  congestion 1,288 

Portal  cirrhosis 234 

Biliary  cirrhosis  (Hanoi's)    0 

Cancer  of  the  liver 184 

Sarcoma  of  the  liver 2 

Abscess  of  the  liver 51 

Leukaemic  infiltration 46 

Pseudoleukitniic  infiltration 10 

Am3Moid  infiltration ...  9 

Fatty  infiltration 6 

Hydatid  cyst 8 

Syphilis 8 

"Simple  cyst  ** 6 

Actinomycosis  S 

Acute  yellow  atrophy 2 

Tuberculosis 1 

Total  1.858 
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Diseases  of  the  Gall  Bladder  and  Bile  Ducts, 

CholelithiasiB   457 

A«utc  cholecystitis. 110 

Catarrbal  jaundice 125 

Cholangitis 9 

Total 701 

The  evidences  of  liver  disease  may  be  either  local  or  general. 

Local  signs  include :  {a)  Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  hepatic  re- 
gion, {b)  Enlargement  of  the  organ,  symmetrical  or  irregular,  (c) 
Atrophy  of  the  organ. 

The  general  signs  which  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  liver  disease 
are :  {a)  Portal  obstruction,  (h)  Jaundice,  including  changes  in 
the  color  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  excretions.  (<?)  Loss 
of  flesli  and  strength,  {d)  Evidences  of  infection  (fever,  leucocy- 
tosis,  chills,  sweats,  anorexia),  (e)  Cerebral  symptoms  (headachei 
vomiting,  depression,  delirium,  convulsions,  coma). 

The  various  attempts  to  test  the  liver  functions  by  chemical 
examination  of  urine  and  faeces  have  not  as  yet  been  successful; 
hence  ^11  diagnoses  of  liver  disease  must  be  built  up  of  the  above 
eiglit  groups  of  data. 

(a)  Hepatic  Pain. 

This  forms  little  or  no  part  of  many  cases  of  liver  disease,  since 
it  occurs  only  when  the  capsule  is  stretched  or  its  nerves  are  involved 
in  a  ])erihepatitis.  Many  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  for  example,  run 
their  course  without  pain  or  become  painful  only  when  the  pus  bur- 
rows to  the  surface  and  stretches  the  capsule.  Besides  this  capsule 
pain  in  liver  disease,  we  have  shoulder  pain  referred  to  the  region  of 
the  right  scapula,  less  often  to  other  parts  of  the  back.  Capsule  pain 
is  most  noticeable  in  cancer  of  the  liver ;  shoulder  pain  in  abscess. 

Tenderness  is  present  in  the  same  cases  which  are  painful,  t.e., 
those  in  which  there  is  perihepatitis  or  stretching  of  the  capsule 
by  rapidly  increasing  tension  from  within.  The  latter  condition  is 
commonest  in  passive  congestion,  but  is  not  characteristic  of  any 
single  disease. 
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(b)  Enlargemefvt  of  the  Liver. 

Tumors  behind  the  liver,  pushing  it  forward  and  down,  are  of- 
ten overlooked,  because  they  bring  the  liver  so  prominently  into  the 
foreground  and  fasten  our  attention  on  what  is  mistaken  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  organ.  Wherever  the  cause  of  a  supposed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  is  not  obvious,  retroperitoneal  sarcoma  or  some 
other  deep-seated  tumor  should  be  suspected. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  en- 
larged liver  for  empyema,  and  vice  versa  (see  above,  page  354). 

We  are  sure  of  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver  only  when  we 
can  feel  its  edge  below  the  ribs  and  can  determine  by  percussion 
that  its  ui)per  border  is  not  depressed.*  To  feel  the  edge  of  the 
liver,  hook  the  fingers  of  both  hands  around  the  margin  of  the  right 
ribs  and  ask  the  patient  to  take  a  deep  breath.  At  the  height  of 
inspiration  an  edge  may  be  felt  to  descend  against  the  fingers  and 
to  push  its  way  beneath  them.  Unless  an  edge,  either  sharp  or 
rounded,  is  felt,  one  cannot  be  sure  of  hepatic  enlargement,  for  per- 
cussion of  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver  is  notoriously  unreliable 
Dulness  below  the  costal  margin  is  frequently  found  in  ca^^  with- 
out hepatic  eiilargeinent,  and  should  never  be  relied  on  unless  the 
liver  can  be  felt. 

The  long,  smooth  edge  of  the  liver  descending  one  to  two 
inches  with  full  inspiration  is  rarely  mistaken  for  anything  else, 
but  if  the  edge  is  irregular  and  the  surface  nodular  (see  below) 
it  may  be  hard  to  distinguish  liver  from  stomach  or  possibly 
kidney. 

If  ascites  is  present,  the  presence  and  dimensions  of  an  enlarged 
liver  beneath  the  fluid  can  sometimes  be  made  out  by  dippinf/  (see 
above,  page  371).  If  this  is  impossible,  the  ascites  may  be  tapped, 
after  which  it  is  usually  easy  to  feel  any  enlargement  that  is  pi-es- 
ent,  as  the  belly  walls  are  very  flaccid. 

'  A  normal  liver  may  be  pushed  down  by  air,  water,  or  solid  tumors  in  the 
lung  and  pleura,  so  as  to  be  palpable  below  the  ribs;  but  the  evidence  of  a 
cause  and  the  low  position  of  the  upper  border  usually  make  diagnosis  easy. 
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The  caicses  of  hepatic  enlargement  (in  adults'),  arranged  ap- 
proximately in  the  order  of  frequency,  are : 

1.  Passive  congestion  (later  stages  of  uncompensated  heart  dis- 
ease). 

2.  Obstructive  jaundice  (from  any  cause). 

3.  Cirrhosis. 

4.  Fatty  liver,  including  "infiltration"  and  "degeneration." 

5.  Malignant  disease. 

G.  Syphilis  of  the  liver  (congenital  or  acquired). 

7.  Abscess  of  the  liver. 

8.  Leukaemia  and  pseudoleuksemia. 

9.  Cholangitis. 

10.  Amyloid. 

11.  Hydatid  cysts. 

The  lavf/f'^t  livers  are  found  in  malignant  disease,  biliary  cir- 
rhosis, and  abscess. 

In  passive  congestion  the  liver  is  very  tender,  and  the  presence  of 
uncompensated  heart  disease '  usually  makes  the  diagnosis  easy. 
The  surface  of  the  organ  is  smooth  and  firm. 

In  cirrhosis  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  (a)  latent  or 
compensated  cases,  wholly  without  symptoms,  and  (b)  uncompen- 
sated  cases,  in  which  diagnosis  depends  on  the  chronic  enlargement 
without  any  considerable  increase  under  observation,  associated 
with  evidence  of  portal  or  biliary  obstruction  (or  both)  and  without 
much  pain  or  irregularity  of  the  liver.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  cases  recorded  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  showed  enlargement,  and  only  twelve  per  cent  showed 
})ain  {cf.  Malignant  Disease,  below). 

The  fatty  liver  is  soft  and  smooth  in  feel.  The  presence  of 
])hthisis  or  alcoholism  makes  us  suspect  this  diagnosis,  which  de- 
j)ends  largely  on  excluding  other  causes  of  enlargement. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  liver  (cancer  or  sarcoma)  is  usually  sec- 

^  In  infants,  rickets,  ancemia,  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  often  produce 
hepatic  enlargement,  though  the  splenic  enlargement  is  usually  much  greater. 
(The  infant's  liver  is  normally  \  inch  below  the  ribs  in  the  nipple  line.) 

^Either  pri::iary  or  resulting  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 
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ondary  to  new  growth  elsewhere.  The  liver  grows  rapidly  under 
observation^  is  usually  painful  (80  per  cent  of  168  Massachusetts 
Hospital  eases)  and  nodular.  Jaundice  and  irregular  fever  are 
present  in  over  one-half  of  the  cases  (54  and  62  per  cent  respec- 
tively),  and  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  marked. 

Obstructive  jaundice  (due  to  stone,  stricture,  catarrh,  or  tumor 
of  the  bile  ducts,  or  to  any  other  cause)  often  produces  an  enlarged 
liver.  Diagnosis  depends  on  the  e/idence  of  a  cause  for  the  ob- 
struction and  the  absence  of  hepatic  nodules,  pain,  or  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  organ. 

Syphilitic  liver  may  be  distinguishable  from  cirrhosis  or  from 
malignant  disease  only  by  the  therapeutic  test.  The  history  or 
present  evidences  of  alcoholism  or  of  syphilis  are  important  factors 
in  diagnosis,  but,  since  syphilis  may  simulate  the  nodular  liver  of 
malignant  disease  or  the  general  enlargement  and  portal  stasis  of 
cirrhosis,  it  is  essential  to  give  antiayphilitw  treatment  in  all  doubtful 
cases  of  liver  disease. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  produces  enlargement,  i)ain,  fever,  leucocy- 
tosis,  and  chills  in  typical  cases,  but  any  of  these  symptoms  may 
be  absent  and  diagnosis  is  often  difficult.  The  presence  of  a  possi- 
ble cause  (amoebic  dysentery,  appendicitis)  is  important  evidence. 
The  enlargenient  is  more  apt  to  be  upward  and  to  the  right  than  in 
other  liver  diseases,  since  tlie  pus  usually  starts  in  the  right  lobe 
and  burrows  upward.  Hence  many  cases  are  juistaken  for  empyema 
(see  above,  page  354).  Should  fluctuation  appear  externally  the 
diagnosis  is  usually  obvious,  but  in  many  cases  this  does  not  oc- 
cur. 

Soft  new  growths  and  syphilis  may  be  almost  indistinguishable 
from  abscess  by  local  signs,  but  jaiuidice  is  muc^h  commoner  in  ma- 
lignant disease  and  the  liver  of  syphilis  is  often  irregular.  The 
history  is  of  value. 

Suppurative  cholangitis  or  pylephlebitis  gives  us  practically  the 
same  symptoms  as  abscess,  but  the  spleen  is  enlarged  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases. 

Amyhid  liver  is  recognized  by  the  presence  of  an  appropriate 
cause  (chronic  suppuration  or  syphilis)  and  the  evidence  of  amyloid 
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in  other  organs  (enlarged  spleen,  albuminuria,  diarrhcBa).  The 
liver  is  smooth,  not  irregular  as  in  hepatic  syphilis. 

The  leukcmuic  liner  is  recognized  by  blood  examination;  the 
pseudo-leukaemic  liver  by  the  normal  blood  and  the  histological 
examination  of  the  glandular  enlargements  which  always  accom- 
pany it. 

Hydatid  cyst  is  rarely  to  be  diagnosed  by  physical  signs.  The 
history  of  a  residence  in  Australia,  Iceland,  certain  parts  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  the  British  Isles  is  important  evidence,  since  the 
disease  has  never  been  known  to  originate  in  North  America.  Physi- 
cal examination  may  enable  us  to  make  out  that  the  hepatic  enlarge- 
ment is  due  to  a  (iystic  tumor,  tense  and  elastic,  with  notable 
absence  of  constitutional  disturbances  (Rolleston). 

(c)  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver  can  hardly  ever  be  demon- 
strated satisfactorily  during  life,  since  we  must  rely  upon  percus- 
sion for  our  evidence,  and  percussion  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  liver  may  be  rendered  difficult  by  distention  of  the 
lung  (emphysema)  or  of  the  colon.  Atrophy  occurs  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  tlie  eases  of  hepatic  cin'hosis  and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
but  is  rarely  recognized  in  either  condition.  The  rapidly  fatal 
course  of  the  latter  disease  with  jaundice  and  a  "typhoidal  state'' 
contrasts  with  the  prolonged  portal  stasis  characteristic  of  cirrhosis. 

(d)  Portal  Obstruction. 

A  characteristic  group  of  signs  manifest  the  presence  of  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  system.  This  group 
includes : 

1.  Haeiiiatemesis  and  dyspepsia. 

2.  Ascites*  (see  page  374). 

3.  Splenic  enlargement.* 

1  Ascites  and  splenic  cnlargemcDt  are  not  purely  mechanical  phenomenr 
Toxaemia  and  sometimes  chronic  peritonitis  or  cardiac  failure  contribute. 
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4.  Collateral  dilatation  of  veins  about  the  navel  and  elsewhere. 

Hcematemssis  ia  usually  due  to  rupture  of  dilated  oBSophageal 
veins,  occasionally  to  gastritis. 

Splenic  enlargement  is  more  marked  in  the  rare  cases  associated 
with  chronic  jaundice  (Jnliary  cirrhosis')  and  without  ascites. 

The  cause  of  portal  obstruction  is :  1.  Cirrhosis,  in  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  remaining  five  per  cent  is  made  up 
of:  2.  Obliterations  of  the  portal  vein,  usually  by  thrombosis  or 
tumors. 

(e)  Jaundice. 

The  yellow  staining  of  sclera,  skin,  and  mucous  membranes, 
with  or  without  changes  in  the  color  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  is 
known  as  jaundice.  I  have  classed  it  as  a  general  rather  than  a 
local  sig^  of  liver  disease,  because  it  may  occur  from  toxaBuiia  and 
independent  of  any  lesion  of  the  liver;  for  instance,  in  septicaBuiia, 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  pernicious  anaemia.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  all  jaundice  is  due  ultimately  to  obstruction  in  the 
path  of  the  bile  stream.  In  tlie  toxaemic  cases  the  obstruction  is 
due  to  inflammation  of  some  of  tlie  small  ducts  within  the  liver.  In 
the  cases  due  to  stone  or  cancer  the  obstruction  is  iu  the  larger  bile 
ducts,  usually  the  common  duct. 

Causes  of  Jauyulice. — The  four  types  most  often  seen  are: 

1.  Jaundi('e  of  the  new-born  (occurs  in  from  thirty  to  eighty  per 
cent  of  all  cliildren). 

2.  Catarrh  of  the  bile  ducts  ("catarrhal  jaundice  ''). 

3.  Gall  stones,  especially  in  the  common  duct. 

4.  Cancer  (pancreas,  glands,  liver,  or  bile  duets). 
Less  common  are  the  cases  due' to: 

5.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

6.  Syphilis  of  the  liver. 

7.  Infectious  disease  or  toxaemia. 
Rare  causes  are : 

8    Acute  yellow  atrophy,  with  or  without  phosphorus  poisoning. 

9.  Weil's  disease  and  other  types  of  infot^tious  jaundice. 

10.  Congenital  obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts. 
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The  results  of  jaundice  upon  the  body  are  chiefly  the  following : 
(a)  Slow  pulse  (often  below  60).  (h)  Itching  of  the  skin,  (c) 
Mental  depression,  (d)  Hemorrhagic  tendency  (which  renders 
operation  dangerous). 

In  mild  cases  there  is  no  bile  in  the  urine;  in  severe  cases  it  is 
almost  always  present.  The  stools  are  gray  or  claycolared  when 
the  obstruction  is  in  the  larger  bile  ducts  outside  the  liver,  but  in 
the  toxajniic  forms  of  jaundice  abundance  of  bile  passes  into  the 
intestine  and  the  stools  are  of  normal  color. 

Diaf/fiosis  of  the  cause  of  jaiuulice  depends  on  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

1.  If  it  occurs  during  the  first  four  days  of  life  without  any 
other  sym})tom  and  passes  off  within  a  few  weeks,  we  call  it  sim]>le 
jaundire  of  the  new-honi, 

2.  If  the  attack  is  preceded  by  gastro-intestinal  disturbances, 
usually  in  a  young  person,  if  pain  and  hepatic  enlargement  are 
slight  or  absent,  and  if  the  jaundice  passes  off  within  six  weeks,  we 
term  it  " catarrhal  jaujidlee'^  (though  the  pathology  of  this  and  of 
the  preceding  condition  is  unknown). 

fi.  If  there  have  been  attacks  of  biliary  colic  (see  below,  page 
393),  intermittent  fever  with  intervals  of  good  health,  and  no  con- 
siderable or  progressive  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  gall  bladder, 
sto7ie  in  the  common  duct  is  probably  the  diagnosis. 

4.  Cancer  of  the  pancreas,  duodenal  papilla,  bile  ducts,  or  of 
the  glands  at  the  hilus  of  the  liver,  produces  enlargement  of  the 
gall  bladder,  pain,  and  a  jaundice  of  the  intensest  type  known. 
Loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  rapid.  Cancer  of  the  liver  itself  gives 
a  rapidly  enlarging,  nodular  liver  with  steady  pain,  and,  in  fifty 
per  cent  of  cases,  jaundice. 

5.  In  ordinary  jyortal  cirrhosis  the  jaundice  is  less  intense  and 
permanent,  portal  stasis  is  usually  evident,  and  there  is  generally 
a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

6.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  with  jaundice  lasting  for  years  in 
young  people  is  called  biliary  cirrhosis. 

7.  Hepatic  syphilis  produces  jaundice  in  a  small  percentage  of 
cases,  and  under  these  conditions  is  so  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer 
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that  I  think  all  cases  supposed  to  be  cancer  in  or  near  the  liver 
should  be  given  a  course  of  antisyphilitic  treatment.  Other  lesions 
or  symptoms  of  syphilis  will  natui-ally  influence  us. 

8.  The  jaundice  secondary  to  septicaemia,  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
and  pernicious  anaemia  is  usually  slight  and  rarely  shows  in  the 
urine  or  bleaches  the  stools.  The  evidence  of  the  anaemia  or  of  au 
infection  makes  evident  the  nature  of  the  jaundice. 

9.  Acute  yellow  atrophy  cannot  be  determined  without  autopsy. 
Its  chief  symptoms  are  given  in  its  name. 

10.  Weil's  disease  is  the  term  applied  to  some  or  all  of  the 
groups  of  infections  of  unknown  origin  which  are  accompanied  by 
jaundice.  From  catarrhal  jaundice  it  is  to  be  distinguished  during 
life  only  by  convincing  evidence  of  general  infection. 

Congenital  obliteration  of  the  biliary  ducts  is  suggested  by  the 
occurrence  of  congenital,  intense,  and  permanent  jaundice  with 
hemorrhage  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

(/)   Loss  of  Flesh  and  Strenr/th 

in  cases  presenting  other  signs  of  liver  disease  is  commonest  in 
uncompensated  cirrhosis  and  in  malignant  disease,  but  may  occur  in 
gall-stone  disease,  syphilis,  or  abscess.  I  have  known  a  physician 
greatly  alarmed  at  his  own  rapid  emaciation,  though  his  symptoms 
(jaundice  and  colic)  pointed  to  stone  in  the  common  duct  and  opera- 
tion proved  this  diagnosis  correct. 

(//)    T/ie  Infection  Group  of  St/ot/*fofns, 

These  symptoms — viz.,  fever,  chills,  sweats,  leucocytosis,  dis- 
turbances of  digestion  and  sleep — are  oftenest  seen  in  :  1.  (cholan- 
gitis. 2.  Hepatic  abscess.'  3.  "Ball-valve"  or  " floating "  stone 
in  the  common  duct.  In  the  last  disease  jaundice  is  usually  pres- 
ent ;  in  the  others  usually  absent.  In  cancer  of  the  liver  fever  and 
leucocytosis  are  often  present,  but  the  other  signs  of  infection  are 
rarely  seen. 

*  With  or  without  pylephlebitis. 
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(h)   The  Cerebral  Symptoms  of  Liver  Disease. 

These  vary  from  simple  depression  and  apathy  to  delirium,  con- 
vulsions, and  coma.  Severe  symptoms  ai*e  oftenest  seen  at  the  end 
of  uncompensated  cirrhotic  cases ;  eighty-two  per  cent  of  our  fatal 
cases  showed  during  the  last  days  of  life  symptoms  indistinguishable 
from  tliose  of  uraemia. 

Thk  Gall  Bladder  and  Bile  Ducts. 

(a)  Biliary  colic,  and  (b)  enlarged  gall  bladder,  with  or  without 
tenderness  and  pain,  are  the  data  on  which  (with  the  evidence  of 
local  or  general  infection,  cachexia,  intestinal  obstruction,  and  jaun- 
dice) our  knowledge  of  gall-bladder  disease  is  built  up. 

Differential  DiagiiosU  of  Biliary  Colic. 

Biliary  colic,  due  to  impaction  of  a  gall  stone  in  the  cystic  or 
common  duct,  is  a  sudden,  agonizing  pain  in  the  gastric  or  hepatic 
region,  radiating  tlience  in  all  directions,  with  fever,  chills,  and 
vomiting.  In  most  cases  the  attack  lasts  from  three  to  twelve  hours 
(Rolleston)  unless  relieved  by  morphine.  The  pains  may  be  of  any 
degree  of  severity,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  tenderness  over 
the  hepatic  region.  The  liver  or  gall  bladder  is  seldom  palpable. 
Jaundice  precedes  or  follows  the  attack  in  about  one-half  of  the 
cases. 

Renal  colic  differs  in  that  it  usually  starts  over  the  kidney  (in 
the  back)  and  radiates  down  the  ureter,  while  the  urine  is  apt  to  be 
bloody  but  free  from  bile. 

Floating  kidney  may  produce  pains  which  cannot  in  themselves 
he  distinguished  from  biliary  colic.  The  palpation  of  the  floating 
kidney  may  be  all  that  makes  us  suspect  that  organ  to  be  the  cause 
of  suffering. 

Peptic  nicer  (gastric  or  duodenal)  produces  sharp,  paroxysmal 
pain,  but  this  usually  follows  a  meal,  can  be  relieved  by  alkalies, 
and   produces  no  fever,  chill,  or  sweat.     Hyperchlorhydria  may 
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produce  similar  pain  at  night  (the  commonest  time  for  biliary  colic) , 
but  is  relieved  by  food  or  alkali. 

Lead  colic  is  almost  always  associated  with  lead  dots  in  the 
gums  and  stippling  of  the  red  corpuscles  (see  pages  24  and  472). 
The  history  of  work  as  a  painter  or  plumber  and  the  absence  of  teu- 
demess  assist  the  diagnosis. 

Enlarged  Gall  Bladder, 

An  enlarged  gall  bladder  cannot  be  felt  unless  it  is  stretched 
tight  by  its  contents;  a  very  tense  gall  bladder  may  be  palpable 
without  much  enlargement.  Probably  most  enlarged  gall  bladders 
are  not  tense,  and  so  cannot  be  made  out  without  operation.  When 
palpable  the  organ  presents  as  a  smooth,  rounded,  pear-shaped  tu- 
mor at  the  margin  of  the  ribs  in  the  nipple  line. 

The  causes  of  enlargement  are: 

(tt)  Stone  in  the  cystic  duct,  at  the  neck  of  the  gall  bladder. 

(U)  Cancer  of  the  pancreas  or  other  tumor  obstructing  the  com- 
mon duct  from  without.  * 

(c)   Cholecystitis. 

In  the  first  of  these  jaimdice  is  rarely  present  (ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent — Riedel ''),  and  colic  with  or  without  palpable  tumor  is  our 
guide  to  diagnosis. 

In  cancerous  obstruction  there  is  intense  and  permanent  jaun- 
dice. 

In  choleeysfifut  there  is  usually  no  jaundice,  but  all  the  signs  of 
local  and  general  infection — jMiiif  tende7*ness,  leueocytosis,  iiud  fever 
— are  present.  In  acute  cases  the  symptoms,  however,  may  be 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  appendicitis,  since  the  j)ain  may 
be  referred  to  the  navel  or  even  to  the  appendix  region.  Many 
mistakes  of  diagnosis  between  appendicitis  and  acute  cholecystitis 
occur,  and  must  occur  until  our  present  diagnostic  resources  are 
increased. 

'  Courvoisier  has  shown  that  if  the  common  duct  is  obstructed  by  a  gal' 
stone  the  gall  bkdder  is  very  rarely  enlarged. 
•Riedel:  Berlin,  klin.  Woch..  1901.  No.  8. 
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Results  of  Cholecystitis. 

(a)  Adhesions  ahout  the  gall  bladder  may  involve  the  duodenum 
or  pylorus,  and  produce  kinking  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  and  chronic  dyspepsia. 

(J))  Intestinal  obstruction  (see  below,  page  403)  is  occasionally 
produced  by  the  ulceration  of  a  large  gall  stone  from  the  gall  blad- 
der into  the  intestine^  usually  the  small  intestine  or  duodenum. 

The  Pancreas. 

Diseases  of  the  pancreas  can  very  rarely  be  diagnosed  by  oui 
present  methods.  If  greatly  enlarged  (tumor,  cyst,  hemorrhage) 
it  may  become  palpable  as  a  deep  epigastiic  tumor,  but  we  are 
rarely  able  to  differentiate  such  tumors  from  those  of  the  retro- 
peritoneal structures. 

Indirect  and  uncertain  infonnation  is  afforded  by  the  presence 
in  the  urine  of  sur/ar  or  fat-splitting  ferments  *  and  in  the  stools  by 
the  appearance  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  mtiscle  fibre  or  of  fat  not 
otherwise  to  be  accounted  for  (i.e.,  in  the  absence  of  jaundice,  diar- 
rhoea, tuberculous  peritonitis,  or  large  meals  of  fat). 

Cancer  of  the  pancreas  may  sometimes  be  suspected  on  account 
of  its  pressure  effects.  Intense  and  permanent  jaundice  with  en- 
larged (perhaps  palpable)  gall  bladder  and  liver  may  be  due  to  the 
pressure  of  cancer  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas  upon  the  common 
bile  duet.  Ascites  and  swelled  legs  may  be  produced  by  compres- 
sion of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  But  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  morr 
than  a  suspicion,  for  cancer  of  the  duodenal  papilla  or  retroperi- 
toneal sarcoma  may  produce  similar  pressure  effects.  Should  these 
pressure  effects  coincide  with  a  glycosuria  and  the  presence  of  a  deep- 

*  The  suspected  urine  is  Deutralized  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  one 
portion  of  it  boiled  to  destroy  any  ferment  that  may  be  present.  To  this  and 
to  the  unboiled  portion  ethyl  butyrate  is  added.  In  twenty-four  hours  an  acid 
reaction  may  appear  in  the  unboiled  specimen  if  it  contains  a  ferment,  while 
the  other  specimen  shows  no  considerable  change  in  reaction. 
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seated,  almost  immovable  tumor,  the  suggestion  of  pancreatic  disease 
becomes  more  plausible. 

Acute  pancreatic  disease^  hemorrhagic  or  suppurative,  is  not  rec- 
ognizable until  it  is  seen  at  an  operation  undertaken  for  the  relief 
of  some  grave,  acute  lesion  of  the  upper  abdomen.  Perforated  gas- 
tric ulcer  and  intestinal  obstruction  may  give  identical  symptoms, 
viz.,  sudden,  intense,  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  with  vomiting 
and  collapse.  One  or  two  days  later  a  tender  epigastric  tumor  may 
appear,  but  this  presents  no  characteristic  peculiarities. 

Pancreatic  cyst  presents  a  very  slow-growing,  possibly  elastic, 
deep-seaU»d  epigastric  tumor,  which  usually  produces  little  in  the 
way  of  pressure  effects,  and  may  be  associated  with  glycosuria  and 
fatty  stools. 

Bronzed  Dinhete^. — The  association  of  diabetes  with  bronzing  of 
the  skin  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  strongly  suggestive  or 
chronic  Rbrous  pancreatitis. 

In  any  doubtful  case  the  possibility  of  pancreatic  disease  is 
increased :  (a)  If  improvement  follows  the  administration  of  pan- 
creatic preparation ;  (U)  if  glycosuria  follows  the  administration  of 
100  gm.  of  glucose  (alimentary  glycosuria). 

I?wide7ice  of  Paiicreatic  Disease, 

The  following  table  is  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
records  (1870-1905) : 

Cases. 

Cancer  of  the  pancreas 85 

Acute  pancreatitis 13 

Chronic  pancreatitis 10 

Cyst  of  the  pancreas 8 

Total CI 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE   INTESTINE^    SPLEEN,   KIDNEY. 

The  Intestines. 

Incidence  of  Intestinal  Disease  (ex(;luding  diarrhoea  and  constipa- 
tion) at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospitalj  1870-1906. 

1.  Appendicitis 8,814 

2.  Acute  obstruction 142 

3.  Cancer  (above  the  rectum) 165 

4.  Dilated  colon 6 

5.  Tuberculosis 2 

6.  Fsecal  impaction  (above  the  rectum) 2 

Total 8,621 

Data  for  Diagnosis, 

The  data  on  which  are  based  all  our  conclusions  regarding  intes- 
tinal disease  are  obtained  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  Fain  (colicky  or  steady)  and  tenderness,  tenesmus. 

2.  Gaseous  distention  and  the  noises  and  sensations  produced  by 
gas. 

3.  Diarrhea  or  constipation. 

4.  Muscular  rigidity  of  the  belly  wall  protecting  an  intestinal 
lesion. 

5.  Tumor,  palpable  or  visible,  and  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  intestines  (together  with  the  effect  of  catharsis  on  such 
tumor). 

6.  Visible  or  palpable  peristalsis  (see  page  366). 

7.  Digital  or  visual  examination  of  the  rex^tum,  (see  page  443). 

8.  Examination  of  the  intestinal  contents^  fseoal  and  other  (see 
{)age  404). 

9.  TnHafion  of  the  colon  through  the  rectum  (see  page  372). 

10.  Indicanuria — rarely  of  value. 
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11.  Constitutional  manifestations  f  such  as  feverSi  yomitingy 
leucocytosis,  emaciation. 

Some  of  these  data  need  further  comment. 

Intestinal  Fain,  — Many  pains  associated  with  intestinal  disease 
(appendicitis,  cancer)  are  due  in  fact  to  irritation  of  the  peritoneum. 

Wliich  of  the  numerous  pains  referred  to  the  belly  should  be 
interpreted  as  infeatinal  in  origin?  %  Those  especially  which  (a) 
shift  rapidly  from  place  to  place ;  (b)  accompany  the  noises  and 
sensations  of  the  passage  of  gas  and  faeces  through  the  intestine ; 
(c)  accompany  diarrhoea  or  constipation. 

Tenderness  is  usually  a  symptom  of  peritoneal  rather  than  intes- 
tiaal  irritation.  With  true  intestinal  pain  (colic)  there  is  often 
relief  by  pressure — the  precise  opposite  of  tenderness.  Yet  so 
close  is  the  association  of  intestine  and  peritoneum  that  in  appen- 
dicitis, intestinal  ulceration,  tumors,  and  even  in  simple  gaseous 
distention  of  the  gut,  there  is  often  local  or  general  tenderness. 
When  extreme  and  associated  with  constitutional  manifestations 
— fever,  leucocytosis,  collapse — it  always  suggests  peritonitis. 
When  there  are  no  constitutional  manifestions,  a  purely  local  pain 
or  tenderness  lias  little  diagnostic  value. 

Tenesmus. — The  desire  to  pass  another  stool  as  soon  as  one  has 
been  evacuated,  together  with  local  burning  and  straining,  means 
always  rcrffil  irritation  (inflammation,  ulcer).  It  is  one  of  the  most 
definite  and  reliable  symptoms  known. 

Gaseous  distention  of  the  intestine  is  proved  by  an  increase  ofths 
normal  tympanitic  note  over  part  or  all  of  the  belly,  together  with 
Si  promine7ice  of  the  overlying  belly  wall.  It  is  chiefly  and  most 
frequently  the  colon  that  ])roduces  distention. 

The  significance  of  dlstentloji  is  vague  and  depends  largely  on 
the  associated  data.  In  acute  gastro-lntcHtvutl  ^^  catarrh  ^^  the 
diarrhoea  and  absence  of  severe  constitutional  manifestations  make 
us  put  little  stress  on  the  associated  distention.  In  iiiphold  fever 
distention  results  from  atony  of  the  intestinal  walls  and  is  "to  some 
extent  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  tlie  local  lesions  "  (Osier).  In 
intestinal  obstruction  distention  may  be  extreme  if  the  stoppage  is 
low  down  (in  the  colon),  less  marked  if  the  lesion  is  high  up.  In 
starvation^  children  often  get  very  large  bellies,  owing  to  nuiscular 
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atony  of  the  gut  aiid  the  resulting  gaseous  accumulation.  But  in 
no  case  is  the  distention  of  itself  of  much  diagnostic  vahie.  The 
associated  symptoms  give  it  significance. 

Diarrhceaj  the  passage  of  more  and  looser  stools  than  is  normal 
for  the  individual)  is,  like  distention,  a  result  of  many  causes  both 
witliiii  and  outside  the  intestine. 

The  most  important  are : 

' ((i)  Indigestion  (acute  and  chronic). 

1    IntMtinal  diaeaafi  J  (*)  Ulceration  (some  cases  only). 

1.  intestinal  aiseaso.  <  ^^^  Infectious  diseases  (cholera,  dysentery,  typhoid) 

^(<0  Intestinal  parasites. 

"(a)  Nervous  causes  (emotion,  Basedow's  disease. 

etc.). 
{h)  General  infections  (sepsis). 
(c)  Cachectic  states  (anaemias,  nephritis,  etc.). 


9.  Outside  influences. 


By  a  seaich  for  these  causes,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  the  data 
obtained  by  examination  of  the  stools,  we  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  the  diagnostic  significance  of  diarrhoea. 

Aside  from  diarrhoea,  constipation,  and  dysentery,  which  produce 
no  physical  signs  beyond  those  described — distention,  borborygmi, 
pain,  tenderness,  tenesmus,  and  constitutional  manifestations — 
there  are  but  three  important  diseases  of  the  intestines: 

I.  Appendicitis. 

II.  Intestinal  obstruction. 

III.  Cancer  of  the  bowel. 

1.  Appendicitis, 

1.  The  local  signs  are  pain,  tenderness,  muscular  spasm,  and 
tumor. 

2.  The  general  or  constitutional  signs  are  fever,  chill,  rapid 
pulse,  vomiting,  constipation,  frequency  or  cessation  of  micturition, 
and  leucocytosis. 

{a)  The  pain  may  be  at  first  general,  later  localizing  itself  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  less  often  near  the  navel,  the  gall  bladder,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  belly. 

(J))  The  tenderness  is  more  important  in  diagnosis;  indeed,  with- 
out tenderness  diagnosis  is  rarely  possible.  It  is  usually  greatest 
26 
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near  a  point  half-way  from  the  anterior  iliac  spine  to  the  Davel. 
Occasionally  a  tender  point  in  the  pelvis  may  be  reached  by  rectal 
examination,  but  this  is  not  a  reliable  sign. 

(c)  Mvsenlar  spasm  over  the  appendix  region  is  present  in  most 
cases,  and,  while  it  renders  accurate  palpation  impossible,  it  is  in 
itself  80  characteristic  of  the  disease  that  we  do  not  regret  it. 

"Psoas  spasm  occurs  in  a  minority  of  cases.  The  patient  leans 
his  body  forward  and  toward  the  right  in  walking,  or,  if  recum- 
bent, draws  up  the  right  thigh  to  relax  the  spasm. 

(d)  Tumar — about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  lemon,  ill-defined  and 
tender — is  felt  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  in  many  cases.  It  may  l>e 
considerably  larger  and  better  defined  if  abscess  has  existed  for  sev- 
eral days,  or  it  may  be  smaller  and  more  sausage-shaped. 

(e)  The  constitutional  signs  may  or  may  not  be  marked,  accord- 
ing to  the  duration  of  the  process,  its  virulence,  and  the  degree  of 
infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  fever  is  usually  moderate, 
under  102.2°  F.,  with  corresponding  elevation  of  the  pulse.  Vom- 
iting comes  at  the  outset  if  at  all,  and  is  usually  over  by  the  second 
day.  A  leucocyte  count  which  rises  or  remains  elevated  (above 
16,000)  accompanies  the  active  and  advancing  stages  of  the  disease. 
In  cases  that  are  very  mild  or  tightly  walled  in  by  adhesions,  and 
in  cases  with  virulent  general  peritonitis,  the  leucocytes  may  be 
normal  or  subnormal. 

Diagnosis  can  hope  only  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  local 
inflammatory  process  in  the  abdomen ;  acute  cholecystitis  and  acute 
pus  tube  may  present  signs  indistinguishable  from  those  of  appen- 
dicitis, though  the  site  of  tenderness  often  sets  us  right.  Non- 
inflammatory processes,  such  as  biliary  and  renal  colic,  floating 
kidney,  and  acute  gastro-intestinal  upsets,  can  usually  be  excluded, 
since  they  do  not  show  so  much  local  tenderness,  fever,  and  leuco- 
cytosis. 

In  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  symptoms  of  appendicitis,  a 
vivid  imagination  may  (?onjure  up  a  set  of  sensations  that  are  diffi- 
cult for  the  physician  to  distinguish  from  those  of  the  actual  dis- 
ease. Even  tenderness  may  be  simulated,  but,  by  distracting  the 
patient's  attention  while  we  palpate,  we  may  be  able  to  press  hard 
over  the  appendix  without  eliciting  complaint.     The  absence  of  leu- 
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cocytosis,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  also  help  us  to  exclude 
appendicitis. 

//.  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

(a)  Acute,  Obstruction, — A  person  may  have  had  no  faecal  discharge 
for  a  week  or  even  considerably  longer  and  yet  present  all  the  evi- 
dences of  good  health.  It  is  only  when  vomiting y  severe  paroxysms 
of  paiuj  and  distention  of  the  belly  ensue  that  we  suspect  obstruc- 
tion. In  the  acute  cases  tumor  is  noted  in  only  about  fifteen  percent. 
In  the  chronic  cases,  usually  due  to  stricture  or  cancer,  a  faecal 
tumor  can  often  l)e  felt  and  diarrhoea  may  alternate  with  constipation. 

By  pliysical  signs  alone  I  do  not  believe  that  general  peritonitis 
and  acute  intestinal  obstruction  can  always  be  distinguished.  Fever 
is  not  distinctive  of  general  peritonitis,  for  it  occurred  in  eighty-four 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases  of  acute  obstruction  in  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  records,  and  in  forty-three  of  these  cases 
free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  demonstrated  as  well.  Ster- 
coraceous  vomiting  may  occur  in  general  peritonitis;  it  was  absent 
in  three-fourths  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  cases  of  obstruction. 
Weak,  rapid  pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  a  drawn,  anxious  face  are 
common  to  both  diseases.  Tenderness  is  more  general  and  more 
marked  in  general  peritonitis  than  in  simple  obstruction,  yet  some 
tenderness  was  complained  of  in  fifty-six  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  cases  of  obstruction  just  cited. 

On  the  whole,  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  two  diseases 
seems  to  depend  far  more  on  the  history  and  the  etiology  than  on 
physical  signs. 

{b)  Chronic  Obstruction, — Here  the  diagnosis  is  simpler.  There 
is  usually  a  history  of  increasing  constipation  sometimes  interrupted 
by  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea.*  Tumor  is  palpable  in  fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  cases.  Visible  peristalsis  was  recorded  in  seventeen  per 
cent  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  cases.  Distention  is  gradual  and 
late.  Cachexia  is  frequently  present.  Cancer  of  the  colon,  usually 
at  the  sigmoid  or  caecum,  is  the  commonest  cause.  Stricture,  ex- 
cept cancerous  stricture,  is  rare. 

1  The  latter  combination  occurred  in  six  per  cent  of  the  Kassachusetts  Hos- 
pital cases. 
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(c)  Acute  Obstruction  by  a  Chronic  Lesion. — Cancer  of  the  sigmoid 
often  exists  for  months  almost  latent,  or  produce  only  moderate 
constipation,  so  that  the  patient  considers  himself  well.  Such  can- 
cers present  an  annular  growth,  hardly  bigger  than  a  signet-ring, 
practically  an  annular  stricture. 

This  stricture  may  be  suddenly  **  shut  down "  during  an  acute 
gastro-intestinal  attack,  and  we  are  then  confronted  with  all  the 
signs  of  acute  obstruction.  Only  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  possibly  the  appearance  of  peristaltic  waves  can 
lead  us  aright  in  our  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  obstruction. 

III.   Cancer  of  the  Bou^el. 

.  The  signs  are  usually  those  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction  (see 
last  section)  with  a  well-defined  tumor.  Occasionally  the  tumor 
may  not  produce  much  obstruction,  and  we  have  simply  pain  and  a 
tumor  which  we  find  by  examination  is  not  attached  to  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidney,  or  stomach,  and  usually  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  If  faeces  have  accumulated  behind  such  a  tumor,  we  m^y  feel 
larger  masses.  In  my  experience  palpable  tumors  due  to  faecal  im- 
paction alone,  without  organic  stricture  or  cancer,  are  very  rare,  ex- 
cept in  tlie  rectum  or  lower  sigmoid ;  if  found  above  this  region  they 
are  almost  invariably  dependent  on  stricture  or  cancer  of  the  bowel. 

Examination  of  Intestinal  Contents. 

1.  Weight, — With  the  average  diet  of  the  adult  "  Anglo-Saxon," 
the  weight  of  the  daily  stool  is  from  100  to  250  gm.  (about  25  to 
70  gm.  dry),  but  Chittenden  has  shown  that  with  a  low  proteid  diet 
of  2,000-2,750  calories  value,  the  weight  of  the  stool  may  be  less 
than  half  this  amount.' 

2.  Color. — (a)  White  or  light  yellow — milk  diet,  bread  and 
milk  diet. 

(J>)  Black — blood,  bismuth  or  iron  (medicinal),  blackberries, 
huckleberries,  red  wine. 

'  "Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition,"  1904,  p.  42. 
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(c)  Green ;  some  normal  infants'  stools  after  standing ;  fermented 
infant's  stool  if  green  when  passed;  green  vegetables,  calomel. 

(d)  Gray — absence  of  bile  (jaundice),  sometimes  after  cocoa  or 
chocolate. 

(e)  Bloody  red — if  in  small  amount  and  fresh,  usually  due  to 
hemorrhoids ;  in  large  amounts  it  may  also  be  due  to  hemorrhoids 
or  to  any  of  the  causes  of  intestinal  ulceration  (typhoid,  cancer, 
dysentery,  etc.). 

3.  Odor. — In  adults  of  no  great  significance.  In  infants  foul 
stools  suggest  albuminoid  decomposition,  and  strongly  sour  stools 
suggest  acid  fermentation. 

4.  Abnormal  Ingredients. — (a)  Undigested  food  in  small  quan- 
tities is  present  in  normal  stools,  but  when  digestion  is  faulty  lai'ger 
quantities  easily  recognized  by  the  naked  eye  may  occur.  Pieces 
of  meat,  flakes  of  casein  (especially  in  typhoid  patients  overfed 
with  milk),  fragments  of  stai-chy  food,  and  lumps  of  fat  (steator- 
rhoea)  may  be  seen. 

The  natural  inference  from  the  presence  of  these  substances  is 
that  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  not  at  present  dealing  with  them 
satisfactorily.  Fatty  stools  are  present  in  jaundice,  tuberculosis, 
or  amyloid  of  the  intestine,  and  even  in  simple  catarrh.  Though 
often  associated  with  pancreatic  disease,  fatty  stools  are  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  it. 

(Jb)  Mucus, — Small  shreds  of  mucus  adherent  to  fsBces  are  of 
no  importance  and  cause  much  unnecessary  worry  among  anxious 
mothers.  Larger  amounts,  if  intimately  mixed  with  the  stool,  point 
to  catarrh  of  the  small  intestine;  if  mucus  thickly  coats  or  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  stool,  the  trouble  is  in  the  colon.  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  commonest  condition.  Anything  from  a  very  mild  to  a 
severe  catarrhal  condition  is  accompanied  by  mucus. 

(<?)  Fresh  Blood, — Piles  are  by  far  the  commonest  cause  of 
bloody  stools,  and  the  amount  of  blood  may  be  trifling  or  may  be 
large  enough  to  produce  in  time  a  severe  ansemia. 

Enteritis  (the  mild  folliculai-  or  the  severe  ulcerative  form) 
often  produces  bloody  stools.  The  associated  symptoms,  diar- 
rhoea, mucus,  and  pain,  togetlier  with  the  etiology  (dietetic  error, 
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typhoid  fever,  amoeba  coli),  must  determine  the  nature  of  the  en* 
teritis. 

In  cancer  of  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  (rarely  higher  up  in  the 
bowel)  y  small  quantities  of  blood,  fresh  or  altered,  are  almost 
always  passed  sooner  or  later.  The  infrequent,  offensive,  aud  pain- 
ful stools  and  the  results  of  digital  examination  usually  reveal  the 
source  of  the  blood. 

In  intussusception  the  association  of  bloody  stools  with  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  painful  abdominal  tumor  (usually  in  the  csecal 
region),  vomiting,  and  severe  constitutional  manifestations  suggest 
the  diagnosis. 

In  hemorrhagic  diseases  (purpura,  scurvy,  acute  leukaemia)  blood 
may  come  from  the  intestine  as  well  as  from  the  other  mucous  mem- 
branes. Other  rare  causes  for  blood  in  stools  are  a  ruptured  aneur- 
ism, thrombosed  mesenteric  artery,  rectal  sypliilis,  or  fissure. 

(^/)  Altered  blood  (tarry  stools,  melsena)  follows  tlie  pouring  out 
of  blood — a  pint  or  more — in  the  upper  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and 
occurs  in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  after  severe 
nose-bleed,  and  occasionally  from  other  causes.  Occult  bloody  rec- 
ognizable by  the  guaiac  test,  often  occurs  in  cancer  or  ulcer  of  the 
stoina(ili,  and  forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  on 
which  the  diagnosis  of  those  diseases  is  based. 

(e)  Fhs  is  not  of  great  diagnostic  value.  Large  amounts  mean 
the  breaking  of  an  abscess  (appendix,  pus  tube)  into  the  rectum. 
Small  amounts  (K»cnr  in  ulcers  or  even  from  catarrh. 

(/)  Shreds  of  tissue  point  to  ulceration. 

(fj)  ('*^^^  Stones. — In  sus})icious  cases  break  up  the  faices  in  a 
sieve  with  jilenty  of  water.  The  iieculiar,  facetted  shape  of  most 
gall  stones  is  easily  recognized. 

///  testina I  Pa rasites. 

Bacteria, ^0\\\y  the  tubercle  bacillus  can  be  recognized  without 
culture  methods,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

For  the  identification  of  tulx»rcle  bacilli  the  following  methocl  is 
to  be  recommended :  "  Dilute  the  stool  with  ten  volumes  of  water, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle   for 
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twenty-four  hours.  The  narrow  layer  between  the  thin  supernatant 
liquid  and  the  solid  sediment  contains  the  bacilli.  Remove  this 
with  a  pipette,  spread  it  on  a  cover  slip,  evaporate  slowly  to  dry- 
ness, and  proceed  as  with  sputum  "  ("  Harvard  Outlines  of  Medical 
Diagnosis,"  1904,  p.  29). 

Animal  Parasites. 


The   most  important  are  ; 


I.  Serious. 


1.  Amflebii  coll. 

2.  Hook-worm 


I 


(a)  Uncinaria  amcricaDa. 
{b)  Ancliylostoma  duodeDale. 


II.  Relatively 
mild. 


3.  Tape- worms:  the  beef- worm  (Tsenia  saginata) is  very 
common;  the  pork-worm  (Tflcnia  sonum)  is  rare; 
the  miiiliiture  tape-worm  (Tienia  Dana)  and  the 
fish-worm  (Dibothriocephalus  latus*)  are  fairly 
common.  Several  other  forms  occur  in  foreign 
countries. 

4.  Strongvloides  intestinalis. 

5.  Balantidium  coll. 

6.  Bilharzia  haematobium. 

C   7.  Ascaris  lumbricoides  (round- worm). 
Ill    Usually      '    ^-  ^'^y""^  vermicularis  (thread- worm;  pin-worm), 
harmless  i    ^'  'r"^**""^^^  triohiura  (whip-worm). 
'  I  10.  Trichomonas  intestinalis. 
1 11.  Lambiia  intestinalis. 

Tape-worms,  round-worms,  pin-worms,  and  the  strongyloides 
are  to  be  recognized  in  their  adult  form  (see  Figs.  183,  184,  185, 
186,  187).  They  are  usually  noticed  by  the  patients  themselves 
and  brought  to  the  physician  for  examination.  If  the  worm  has  the 
look  of  a  common  eai-th-worm,  but  a  length  of  five  to  nine  inches, 
it  is  safe  to  call  it  tlie  "  round-worm  ''  (Ascaris  lumbricoides);  if  the 
wonu  is  al)out  one-half  an  inch  long  and  as  thick  as  a  pin,  it  is  in 
all  probability  a  "pin-worm"  (Oxyuris  vermicularis) . 

The  Amnha  coli  is  to  be  searched  for  in  fresh  stools  passed  into 
a  warm  vessel.  A  bit  of  mucus  from  such  stools  is  put  upon  a 
warmed  slide  with  a  drop  of  water,  covered  with  a  cover  glass,  and 
examined  at  once  with  a  high-power  dry  lens.     It  is  recognized  by 

'  Fish  tape-worms  may  produce  a  severe  ansemia,  but  in  probably  the 
great  majority  of  all  cases  they  do  not  do  so. 
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the  presence  ot  diatinet  anurboid  woDfrmen/s.^  When  dead  it  aSBOO 
a  round  ebape,  but  oue  should  not  attempt  a  poeitive  diagnosis  1 
leas  live  ainceboid  parasites  are  present. 

The  other  parasites  are  identified,  as  a  rule,  by  the  finding 
their  eggs  in  the  stools.  The  technique  of  this  operatiuu  is  d 
scribed  belo  v  as  exe  nj  I'lie  1  '  the  search  for  the  egg  of  uiicii 
ria — at  i  esent  the  egg  most  i  uportant  for  Americans  to 

Eggs  of  1  aras  tes  catch  t)  e  eye 
in  the  examinat  on  of  stools  first  ol 
all,  by  tl  e  clea    cut         th     at 
aymuietry  of  tl    r  o  at    when  com 


pared  with  the  irregular,  shapeless  masses  which    usually  appei 
ill  slide  and  cover  prepamtions  from  the  f^ces. 

Secondli/,  the  sine  of  parasitic  eggs  is  greater  than  that  of  mgi 
of  the  objects  seen  in  the  fieces;  and,  thirdl;/,  tliey  are  for  the  mi 
part  dark  brown,  stained  with  bile  (the  unciiiavia  is  an  exception). 

The  differences  between   individual  species  will  be   descril 
later.     In  Plates  II.  and  III,  the  most  importaut  eggs  are  pii 
and  catalogued. 

'8ee  Appendix  F. 
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The  Uncmarhi  americana  or  its  European  equivalent  (^Ane/tt/los- 
totna  dumlenale)  in  recoguized  most  easily  by  the  iilentllication  of  ita 
eggs  ill  the  stools.  These  eggs  are  charauteristic  (see  Plate  II,), 
ami  "  the  only  thing  liable  to  be  coufountleJ  with  them  i»  the  ovum 
of  Asi-aiis  liiuibricoiiiea  Btripped  of  its  heavy,  bile-stained  outer 
shell  (see  Plate  II.);  but  this  lias  a 
double  contour  and  contaliiH  a  shapeless 

s  of  granulai'  matter  not  ditFereii- 
tiated"  (as  most  uncinaria  eggs  ate) 
"  into    clear    segments. "  '     The    greater 


lu  savHi  bnoctMi  uc 


size  of  the  American  hook-worm's  egg  compared  to  that  of  the 
European  worm  is  shown  in  Plate  II.  "Free  embryos  are  rarely 
if  ever  found  in  intestine.  When  fi^e  (worm-like)  embryos  are 
seen  in  the  stools,  they  are  generally  those  of  the  Strongyloides  in- 
testinalis  "  (see  Fig.  187). 

'  All  tho  quotatioDB  in  this  section  are  from  the  "Report  of  the  Commla- 
lioD  for  the  Study  and  Treatment  of  AaiEmla  in  Porlo  Kko."  by  Asbford, 
King,  and  IgaraviileK  (Draemlier  1st,  190-1),  ii  study  of  G,4D0  eusts. 
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The  ova  of  uncinaiia  catch  the  eye  in  a  rapid  examinatioD, 
first,  because  they  are  "  not  generally  bile-stained,  but  clear,  whereas 
ihoue  of  the  commonly  associated  intestinal  parasites  are  of  a  yel- 
low to  deep  amber  or  brown  color." 
They  are  distributed  quite  evenly 
throughout  the  entire  ftecal  maas; 
hence,  in  searching  for  them,  the 
fallowing  method  is  advisable  : 

Technique  of  Microscopic  Exami- 
nation.— "  A  bit  of  faeces  the  size  of  a 
match  liead  is  i-einoved  with  a  tooth- 
pick and  placed  ou  a  glass  slide. 
Upon  this  is  placed  a  cover  glass 
and  pressed  down  so  as  to  give  a  clear 


Fia.  185.— Treulu 


valt/  eDluTKed:  r,  whola 


centre  to  the  specimen.  Do  not  add  water.  Examine  with  a  one- 
thiid  to  two-thirds  objective,  a  No.  4  ocuhir,  and  a  partially  closed 
diaphragm.  If  too  much  liglit  is  admitted  the  delicate  ovum  will 
be  passed  over." 
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The  following  intereHtitig  table  (from  the  studies  of  Aahford, 
King,  and  Igaravidez  in  Poitu  Rico)  slmwa,  vouglily,  the  relative 
fi'e(.[iieucy  (in  a  tropical  cliinate)  of  the  cummon  intestinal  parasites 


rin.  int.— BvgTuenla  » 


recognizable  by  their  eggs.     In  the  examination  of  the  stools  of 
5,490  cases  of  unoinariasiu  they  found  as  well : 

AscaHs  lumbricoldea  in 1.409  (many  others  seea  but  nnl  noted). 

Tricliuria  tticbiiira  in 1120  (niauy  others  seon  butnot  noted}. 

StroDgyloides  in  test!  nails  In. .  86  (the  embryo  worms,  not  eg)^). 

BlIliarEJa  lismatoblum  in. . , .  21  (frcqueotly    no    careful    search 
was  made  for  this  egg). 

Balantldium  cot!  in 14 

Oxyuris  vcrmicularis  In 3 

Amoeba  coH  iu 3 

Ta'niu  saginata  In S 

Tfenia  Bollum  iu 3 

AsetirU  lum/irieoide»  has  usually  a  thick,  wavy  ("  uianimillated  ") 
shell ;  but  this  is  not  always  seen,  and  in  its  absence  the  egg  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  Uncinai'ia  americana  chiefly  by  the  absence  of 
the  BegmeDtation  usually  seen  in  the  egg  of  the  latter  (see  Plat« 

n.,  i). 

Trichuria  tricfitura  (also  called  Tricocephalus  diBpar)  has  a  thick 
shell,  very  dack-staiaed,  and  apparently  pointed  and  perforated  at 
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each  end,  instead  of 

curving  evenly  over  as  tlie  uncinaria  egg  does       | 

(see  Plate  II.,  c). 

1 

Kilhfirzla  eggs  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  fffices,  though         ' 

more  often  ileacribed  in  tlie  urine,  in  con- 

iifiction   with    btematuria.      The    terminal 
spiiie  at  one  end  is  their  most  character- 

^^^^^^1 

^^^m-  ^'^^^1 

isti.;  feature  (see  Plate  II.,  d). 

^^B '  ''^^1 

The  other  eggs  are  briefly  (teseribed  in 

H'/^l 

the    explanatory   text  accompanying  Plate 
II. 

The  Si-LKEN. 

Digeaxpjs  of  tlie  splwa    (abscess,  malig- 
nant disease)  are  almost  never  reeogui zed 

^^B^^k^'-^i 

during  life.      It  is  for  evidence  of  splenic 

■ 

enlargement  as  a  factor  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases  originating  elsewhere  that  we    in- 
\estigate  the  splenic  region  as  part  of  the         1 
routine  of  abdominal  examiuatiuns. 

Sp!e>i ic  enhLrgtmenl  is  detected  chiefly  by          j 
palpation.     Percussion  plays  a  minor  rSle 
ill  the  determination    of  the  organ's  size, 
and  should  never  be  relied  on  iu  the  abaent-e 

^^^^^^^^1 

of  palpable  evidence.      Palpation  is  easy. 

v^^i 

l)rovided  the  organ  is  enlarged  sufficiently 

to  project  beyond  the  ribs  without  foi-ced 

^H.'f^^^^H 

respiration,    but    much    practice  is  needed 

^H  '^^^^^1 

when  the  enlargement  is  slight,  as  ia,  for 

K'^^l 

example,  most  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

H^l 

Palpation  of  the  Spleen.                          1 

[^^^^^^H 

The  co-operative  action  of  both  handa        " 

FlO.  IBT.— etronxilnldw  iteT 

'     is  as  essential  as  in  vaginal  examination,  and 

each  hand  must  do  the  right  thing  ut  the  right          , 
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moment.  The  patient  should  be  on  his  back,  his  head  comfortably 
supported  and  his  knees  drawn  up.  The  left  hand,  placed  over  the 
normal  situation  of  the  spleen,  (a)  draws  the  whole  splenic  region 
downward  and  inward  toward  the  expectant  tinger-tips  of  the  right 
hand;  (6)  at  the  same  time  the  left  hand  should  slide  the  skin  and 


Fiu.  lSe.-Po8lUuDurilieHuidalDPiUri«tkiDolUieHpleea. 

BubcutaneoTis  tissues  over  the  ribs  and  toward  the  right  hand  (see 
Fig.  188),  so  as  to  leave  a  loose  fold  of  skin  along  the  uiai^n  of  the 
ribs  and  give  the  palpating  fingers  a  slack  rather  than  a  taut  cover- 
ing to  feel  through. 

The  right  hand  lies  on  the  abdominal  wall  just  below  the  margin 
of  the  ribs,  and  the  lingers  should  point  straight  up  the  path  down 
which  the  spleen  is  to  move,  i.e.,  obliquely  toward  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium.  With  the  hands  in  this  position  ask  the  patient  to 
draw  a  full  breath.  Keep  the  hands  still  and  do  not  expect  to  feel 
anything  until  near  tlie  end  of  inspiration.  Then  draw  the  hands 
slightly  toward  each  other  and  dip  in  a  little  with  the  right  finger- 
tips, so  that  if  the  spleen  issnea  from  beneath  the  ribs  its  tdge  will 
meet  the  finger-tips  for  an  instant  and  spring  over  them  as  they 
rise  from  diving  into  the  soft  tissues  (see  Fig.  188). 

Some  physicians  have  the  patient  lie  on  the  right  side,  aad; 
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standing  behind  him,  hook  their  lingers  over  the  ribs  in  the  left 
hypochondrium.  In  this  way  we  may  be  able  to  feel  the  Apleen  at 
the  end  of  a  long  inspiration,  but  I  have  seldom  found  this  position 
as  useful  as  that  described  above. 

A  liardy  fibrous  spleen  (malaria)  is  much  easier  to  feel  than  a 
soft  one  (typhoid). 

Percussion  of  the  Spleen, 

Only  when  the  edge  of  the  spleen  has*  been  felt  is  it  worth  while 
to  try  to  define  its  upper  border  by  percussion.  Normally  there  is 
dulness  in  the  niidaxillary  line  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  ribs, 
corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  spleen  that  is  most  superficial. 
Its  lower  and  posterior  borders  cannot  be  defined;  its  anterior  edge 
is  approximately  in  the  midaxillary  line  (see  Fig.  38).  If  this 
small  area  of  dulness  is  enlarged  upward  and  forward,  and  if  the 
edge  has  been  felt  below  the  ribs,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased 
area  of  dulness  corresponds  to  an  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

CatfSf's  of  Splenic  JCiilargement, 

Slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen  can  often  be  detected  in : 

1.  Rickets  and  other  debilitating  conditions  of  childhood  with  or 
without  anaemia. 

2.  Malaria. 

3.  Typhoid  fever. 

In  other  acute  infections    slight    enlargement  can   usually  be 
uade  out  post  niortoni,  Imt  not  during  life. 
Marked  enlargement  (chronic)  occurs  in : 

1.  Chronic  malaria — 8  per  cent  of  my  series. 

2.  Hepatic  cirrhosis — 30  per  cent  of  my  series. 

3.  "Splenic  anaemia" — 4  ])er  cent  of  my  series. 

4.  Leukaemia  (of  any  type) — 35  ])or  cent  of  my  series. 

5.  Hodgkin's  disease — 0  })er  cent  of  my  series. 

6.  Amyloid — 1  i>er  cent  of  my  series. 

7.  Without  known  cause  ("  primary  "  or  "  idiopathic  "  spleno- 
megaly)— 12  per  cent  of  my  cases. 

Rare  causes  are  abscess,  tuberculosis,  malignant  disease,  penii- 
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cious  anaemia,  })olyeythaemia,  hydatid,  syphilis,  and  Leishraan- 
Donovan  disease.     Together  these  make  4  per  cent  of  my  series. 

Differences  Between  a  Large  Spleen  and  Tumors  (pi  the  kidney  or 
otlier  organs). — A  large  spleen  is  easily  recognized  after  a  little 
practice.  As  It  enlarges  it  keeps  its  shape  and  advances  obliquely 
across  the  belly  toward  the  navel  or  (in  mai-ked  cases)  beyond  it. 

It  is  always  hard  and  smooth  of  surface,  although  the  edge  near- 
est the  epigastrium  shows  one  or  more  notches  which  are  very  chai- 
acteristic.  The  edge  is  sharpy  never  rounded,  and  the  whole  organ 
is  very  suprrfici/il,  being  covered  only  by  the  belly  walls,  so  that  if 
we  inflate  tlie  a^lon  (by  forcing  air  into  the  rectum  with  a  Davidson 
syringe),  \t  passes  behind  the  spleen  and  does  not  obliterate  its  dul- 
ness. 

Tumors  of  the  kidney  fill  out  the  flank,  and  an  impulse  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  lumbar  region  by  bimanual  palpation.  They 
have  no  sharp  edge  or  notches,  are  often  irregular  of  surface,  and 
not  so  superficial.  The  inflated  colon  passes  in  front  of  a  tumor  of 
the  kidney  and  obliterates  the  dulness  due  to  it. 

All  these  differences  hold  for  any  other  tumors  likely  to  be  con- 
fused witli  an  enlarged  spleen. 

Differvntial  Diagnosis  of  the  Various  Causes  of  Splenic 

Enlargement. 

In  children  splenic  enlargement  without  fever  or  leuksemic  blood 
changes  is  to  be  classed  as  a  manifestation  of  general  debility.  It 
has  no  special  connection  with  any  type  of  ansemia,  though  ansBmia 
is  often  seen  with  it. 

In  fgphoid  the  fever  and  the  Widal  reaction  are  generally  suffi- 
cient to  make  clear  the  cause  of  the  splenic  enlargement;  in  active 
malaria  the  blood  parasites  are  always  demonstrable,  and  in  chronic 
cases  the  history  and  the  locality  are  significant. 

Hepatic  cirrhosis  (and  Banti's  disease)  should  show  evidences  of 
portal  stasis  (ascites,  jaundice,  hsematemesis). 

Splenic  ancnmia  means  simply  an  anaemia  of  unknown  origin 
associated  with  an  enlarged  spleen. 

Leuka^mic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
characteristic  blood  picture. 
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HodgkMs  disease  shows  glandular  enlargements  in  the  neck, 
axillae,  and  groins,  with  normal  blood.  Histological  examination 
of  an  excised  gland  is  necessary  for  diagnosis. 

Amyloid  can  be  suspected  (never  positively  diagnosed)  as  the 
cause  of  an  enlarged  spleen,  if  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis  or 
chronic  suppuration  (hip  abscess,  phthisis,  eto.^. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 

Incidence  of  Renal  Disease  (^Massachusetts  General  Hospital^  1870- 

1905). 

Acute  nephiitis 200 

Chronic  glomerulonephritis 417 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis 250  * 

Amyloid  nephritis 9 

Floating  kidney 227 

Stone  in  the  kidney 145 

Malignant  disease 42 

Tuberculous  kidney 41 

Pyoncplirosia  and  abscess 54  * 

Perinci)hritic  abscess 35 

Hydroucphrosis 19 

Cystic  kidneys 10 

Total 1.449 

We  get  evidence  of  diseases  of  the  kidney  in  four  ways : 

1.  l^y  external  exaniiiiatiou  of  the  region  of  the  kidney. 

2.  By  examination  of  the  urine. 

3.  By  cystoscopy  and  the  ureteral  catheter. 

4.  By  study  of  the  constitutional  symptoms — fever,  leucocyta- 
sis,  anaemia,  uraemia,  dropsy,  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Local  €xnmlnatio7i  acquaints  us  with  the  presence  of  tenderness 
and  tumor. 

(a)  Tenderness  is  present  usually  in  abscess  of  the  kidney  (tu- 
berculous or  non-tuberculous)  and  in  perine])hritic  abscess,  less 
often  in  connection  with  nephrolithiasis,  occasionally  in  hydrone- 

*  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  other  cases  of  '* nephritis"  not  furthei 
spcciiled. 

^  Including  acute  htcmatogenous  cases. 
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phrosis  and  malignant  disease.  A  floating  kidney  may  have  an 
exquisite  and  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  which  differs  from 
ordinary  tenderness. 

(b)  Tumor  in  the  kidney  region  may  occur  in  abscess  in  or 
around  the  kidney  (including  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  and  pyo- 
nephrosis), vialignant  disease^  hydronephrosis y  and  cystic  kidney. 
The  latter  members  of  this  list  afford  examples  of  the  largest  tu- 
mors associated  with  the  kidney. 

Characteristics  Common  to  Most  Tumors  of  the  Kidney, 

Renal  tumors  are  best  felt  bimanually,  one  hand  in  the  hypo- 
chondrium  and  the  other  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  behind,  with 
the  j)atient  in  the  recumbent  position.  In  this  way  the  tumor  may 
often  be  grasped  and  an  impulse  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  is  usually  round  and  smooth,  often  very  hard,  less  often  fluctu- 
ating. It  descends  slightly  with  inspiration.  If  the  colon  Is  in- 
flated by  forcing  air  into  the  rectum  with  a  Davidson  syringe,  res- 
onance appears  in  front  of  the  tumor;  this  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  tumors  of  the  spleen  which  are  pushed  forward  by  the  inflated 
colon  as  it  passes  behind  them.  Tumors  of  the  kidney  never  pre- 
sent a  thin  and  sharp  edge,  like  that  of  the  spleen.  Occasionally 
they  are  irregular  and  nodulated — a  condition  almost  never  foimd 
in  the  spleen. 

[a)  Maligna7it  disease  of  the  kidney j  sarcoma,  or  hypernephroma, 
is  mucli  commoner  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  makes  up  the  great 
bulk  of  the  large  abdominal  tumors  occurring  in  childhood.  The 
characteristics  of  the  tumor  are  those  already  described,  except  that 
in  advanced  stages  the  tumor  pushes  forward  from  its  position  in 
the  loin  until  it  may  reach  the  umbilicus  or  even  fill  the  abdomen. 
Nodular  irregularities  can  usually  be  felt.  There  may  be  hsematu- 
ria,  emaciation,  and  anaemia,  sometimes  leucocytosis.  Metastases 
— especially  bone  metastases — are  often  the  first  evidence  of  the 
disease. 

{b)  Hydronephrosis  and  cystic  kidney  may  be  indistinguishable 
from  each  other  unless  the  hydronephrosis  is  intermittent  and  dis- 
appears with  a  great  gush  of  urine,  or  unless  the  cystic  kidney  is  bi- 
lateral—as, indeed,  is  usually  the  case.     In  both  diseases  a  smooth, 
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romid  tumor  forms  in  the  loin  and  liypoctiondrimii,  usually  without 
luuck  constitutional  disturbance  and  very  fi-equently  with  a  uriue 
like  that  of  chronic  interstitial  nepliritia  (see  below)  (see  Fig.  189). 
Pain  and  tenderness  ai-e  slight.  The  tumor  may  be  astonishingly 
hard  and  often  gives  no  sign  of  fluctuation.  With  cystic  kidney  it 
may  be  coarsely  lobulated.  Like  other  tumors  of  the  kidney  it  de- 
Boeuds  slightly  on  inspiration.  Cystic  kidneys  are  often  congenital, 
but  usually  produoe  no  symptoms  until  they  have  attained  a  consid- 
erable size,  and  hence  are  often  overlooked  or  discovered  accident- 
ally. Ill  hydronephrosis  the  diagnosis  may  he  assisted  by  etiological 
hiiit^,  tiiii-]i  as  an  abnormal  degree 

T ^ — ^      "^  Jiii)l)ilily  of   the  kidney  on  the 

r  ,     ^^l^^^^E^  ^       ^dli'i-tcd    siile,  a   history   of     renal 
\ '^m        *^^^^I^B  mk      I'olji;  wiih  or   without  huematuria, 
ur  a  iirostatic  oliatruction. 

(r)  Frn'ne/ihritir  abscess  usually 
works  its  way  to  tlie  surface  in  the 
buck,  !>etween  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  the  twelfth  rib.  This  was  the 
situation  of  the  external  tumor  in 
25  out  of  3.5  casfs  recorded  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
A  tender  swelling  appears  at  the 
point  just  described)  sometimes 
with  i-edness  and  heat,  and  almost 
always  with  fever,  chills,  leuoo- 
cytosis,  and  some  emaciation.  The 
mine  may  sluiw  nothing  abnoimal 
111.      .— *      >  runi'iiirm  ,  ^^^,  may  sliow  the  evidence  of  cys- 

titis, of  concomitant  nephritis,  or, 
rarely,  of  an  abscess  within  the  kidney  itself.  PcrinepUritio  ab- 
scess often  remains  latent  for  weeks  or  montlis,  and  the  amount  of 
pus  accumulated  may  he  a  quart  or  moi-e. 

(rf)  Ahstitx»ofthekidneij,  including  tulwrculona,  BUppurating kid- 
neys and  pyonephrosis,  nsually  produces  a  smooth,  round  tumor  in 
the  hypochondrium  and  loin.  It  has  tlic  c ha nicteri sties  common  to 
most  renal  tumors  (.see  last  page),  but  is  usually  distlnguiahable  by ; 
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1.  The  etiology  (cystitis,  stone  in  the  kidney,  tuberculosis,  pyae- 
mia).    In  acute  cases,  however,  there  is  often  no  discoverable  cause. 

2.  The  presence  of  renal  pyuria  (see  below,  page  423;. 

3.  The  presence  of  fever,  leucocytosis,  and  the  usual  constitu- 
tional signs  of  an  infectious  process. 

(e)  Floating  Kidney  ;  Displaced  and  Movable  Kidney. — The  tip 
of  the  right  kidney  is  palpable  in  most  thin  persons  with  loose  belly 
walls.  If  the  whole  organ  is  palpable  but  not  movable,  we  speak 
of  it  as  displaced.  If  the  range  of  mobility  is  relatively  great  we 
call  \t  float infj  ;  if  relatively  slight  we  call  it  movable.  With  biman- 
ual palpation  (as  described  above)  we  exert  pressure  just  at  the  end 
of  a  deep  inspiration  and  maintain  it.  During  expiration  something 
smooth  and  round  may  then  be  felt  to  slip  u[)ward  between  our 
hands  toward  the  ribs.  If  the  kidney  "  hides "  behind  the  ribs, 
have  the  j)atient  sit  up,  cough,  and  breathe  deeply;  then  repeat  the 
bimanual  ])alpation  as  he  lies  on  his  back.  Very  movable  or  float- 
ing kidneys  may  be  found  far  from  their  normal  home,  and  are  then 
recognized  by :  1.  Their  size,  shape,  and  slippery  feel.  2.  The 
sickening  pain  produced  by  pressure.  3.  The  ])0ssibility  of  replac- 
ing them. 

Renal  Colic  and  Other  Renal  Pain. 

Typical  renal  colic  x^  jyaroxysmalj  like  all  colics;  that  is,  an  at- 
tack begins  suddenly,  ends  suddenly,  and  lasts  but  a  few  hours  or 
less.  The  pain  usually  begins  in  the  back,  over  the  kidney,  and 
follows  the  course  of  the  ureter  to  the  groin.  During  an  attack  the 
testicle  on  the  affected  side  may  be  tender  and  drawn  up  tightly  by 
contraction  of  the  cremaster. 

When  associated  with  haematuria  or  pyuria,  with  or  without  sud- 
den stoppage  of  water  during  an  attack  and  without  any  general  or 
constitutional  symptoms  between  attacks,  renal  colic  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  stone  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  but  similar  attacks  may 
occur  with  other  surgical  diseases  of  the  kidney,  with  tuberculosis, 
with  kinking  of  the  ureter,  and  very  often  without  any  cause  dis- 
coverable at  operation. 

From  biliary  colic  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  (a)  different 
21 
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situation  of  the  pain,  (b)  by  the  presence  of  blood  or  pus  in  tl 
urine,  and  (r)  the  absence  of  jaundice  in  this  or  a  foi-nier  attack. 

From  JJietrs  crisLi  (severe  colicky  pain  occurring  in  connecti( 
with  floating  kidney),  renal  colic  is  distinguished  by  tlie  absence  < 
abnormal  mobility  of  the  kidney  and  by  tlie  situation  and  course  < 
the  pain. 

In  Intestinal  colic  the  pain  shiftB  its  position  frequently  and 
associated  with  noises  produced  by  wind  in  the  bowels,  or  with  dia 
rhoea  or  constipation. 

Hcntrl  jfttin,  not  colic y  occurs  in  almost  any  disease  of  the  kidn< 
except  ncphritia,  and  is  clianicterized  by  its  situation  over  the  an 
tomical  scat  of  the  kidney  and  by  the  lack  of  any  connection  wii 
muscular  movements  (lumbago),  with  spinal  movements  (hypertr 
phic  arthritis),  or  with  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

I  have  now  described  what  seems  to  me  most  important  in  tl 
local  external  examination  for  kidney  disease,  and  have  inentione< 
along  with  tlie  different  lesions  producing  tumor,  the  general  ro 
stitutional  manifestations  which  are  of  assistance  'in  diagnosi 
Asi<le  from  the  local  and  the  constitutional  evidence  of  renal  disea> 
we  have  only  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  urine,  to  which  1  nc 
pass  on. 

Kxo  m  in  a  f  io  n  of  th  e  I  "rin  e , 

The  urine  as  passed  per  urethnini  is  a  resultant  and  reflects  tl 
inliuenee  ot  many  <liiTerent  organs  and  surfaces.  Tlius  distur 
anees  of  meiaholism,  such  as  diabetes,  intoxications  (lead,  arsenic 
diseases  of  tin*  lieart,  liver,  and  intestine,  febrile  conditions,  infe 
tive  or  malignant  disease  of  any  })art  of  the  urinaiy  tract  (ki<lne 
ureter,  bladdiM-,  or  urethra),  as  well  as  the  different  tyjies  of  n 
phritis,  all  alTect  the  urine,  tliough  hardly  any  of  them  pnulu 
pathognomonic  changes  in  it.  In  this  section  1  shall  consider  tl 
urine  as  a  piece  of  (evidence  in  the  diagnosis  of  kidney  disease,  ai 
only  in  contnist  with  this  will  its  characteristics  in  extraren 
troul)les  be  mentioned  brietlv. 

The  most  essential  features  of  the  urine  in  the  diagnosis  of  ki 
ney  disease  are : 

1.  The  amount  passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  measuring  sep 
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rately  tlie  portions  passed  at  night  (8  p.m.  to  8  a.m.)  and  in  the 
daytime  (8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.). 

2.  The  specific  gravity. 

3.  The  looks  (optical  propei*ties). 

4.  The  reaction  to  litmus. 

Much  less  hnportant  than  these  are  the  microscopic  and  chemi- 
cal examinations  (albumin,  casts,  etc.). 

The  Amount  and  We'ujht  of  the  Urine. 

The  twenty-four-hour  amount  concerns  us  chiefly  in  diabetes  and 
the  diiferent  types  of  nephritis. 

Fohjui'ia  occurs  in  liealth  after  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities 
of  water,  and  sometimes  in  conditions  of  nervous  strain.  In  dis- 
ease it  characterizes  both  forms  of  dlahetesy  cirrhotic  kidney  (pri- 
mary, secondary,  or  arterio-sclerotic) ,  and  is  seen  during  the  con- 
Viilt'scence  from  acute  nephritis  and  from  various  infectious  diseases. 
In  diabetes  of  either  form  several  quarts  or  even  gallons  may  be 
passed.  In  cirrhotic  kidney  the  increase  of  urine  occurs  very  largely 
at  night,  so  that  the  amount  may  be  double  that  passed  in  the  day- 
time, just  reversing  the  conditions  of  health. 

Olujurid  or  scanty  urine  occurs  in  health  when  the  amount  of 
water  ingested  is  small  or  when  water  is  passed  out  of  the  body 
abundantly  tlirough  the  skm  or  by  the  bowels  (diarrhoea).  In  dis- 
ease oliguria  or  absolute  suppression  of  urine  {anuria)  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  acuti',  7nyhritis  and  as  a  result  of  occlusicm  of  one  or 
both  ureters  by  stour  or  vialignaiit  disease.^  Remarkable  examples 
of  anuria  also  occur  in  hysteria.  Infectious  fevers  and  cachectic 
staff's  often  diminish  the  secretion  of  the  urine  by  one-half  or  more. 

I'lie  sjtrrijic  gravity  is  usually  low  with  polyuria  and  high  with 
oliguria,  but  in  diabetes  mellitus  the  presence  of  the  sugar  gives  us 
polyuria  with  high  specific  gravity. 

Total  Urinary  Solids. — By  multiplying  the  last  two  figures  of 
the  specific  gravity  by  the  number  of  ounces  of  urine  passed  in 

Ut  is  H  remarkable  but  well-attested  fact  that  when  one  ureter  is  suddenly 
blocked  both  kidneys  may  stop  secreting  for  the  time.  Yet  when  one  kid- 
ney is  gradually  destroyed  as  in  tuberculosis,  the  other  hypertrophies  so  as 
to  assume  the  funetion  of  both. 
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twenty-four  hours  and  the  product  hy  1.1,  we  get  a  figure  lepres 
iug  the  total  urinary  solids  in  grains,  with  accuracy  sufficieut 
clinical  diagnosis.  Thus  if  30  ounces  of  urine  ai^  passed  in 
hours  and  the  gi-avity  is  1.020,  then  20  x  30  x  1.1  =  6(>0  gra 
The  significance  of  this  figure  will  be  discussed  later  (see  page  4 

Optical  Properties. 

Color. — Dilute  urines  (polyuria)  are  generally  pale,  and  eon 
trated  urines  (oliguria)  high  in  color.     A  dark  or  brownish  tir 
the  urine  is  generally  produced  by  bile,  by  blood  pigment,  or  j 
result  of  certain  drugs — carbolic  acid,   coal-tar  preparations, 
salol.     If  the  color  is  due  to  bile,  a  bright  canary  yellow  appeal 
the  foam  after  shakmg  up  a  little  of  the  urine  in  a  test  tube. 
other  tests  for  bile  are  necessaiy.     Urines  darkened  by  blood 
ment  show  abundant  blood  corpuscles  in  the  sediment;*    when 
color  is  due  to  drugs  we  can  usually  learn  this  fact  from   the 
tory. 

Turhidity  m  alkaline  urine  is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of 
teria.  In  acid  urine  it  is  produced  in  a  great  majority  of  casoi 
amorphous  urati^s,  and  disappears  on  heating  tlie  urine,  wliile 
turbidity  due  to  bact«-*ria  is  unaffected  by  heat.  Normal  urine  i 
be  turbid  and  alkaline,  owinj;  to  the  presence  of  insoluble  ca: 
nates  and  })h()sphates,  but  clears  on  the  addition  of  acetic  a 
Hence  turbidity,  not  r(»moved  by  heat  or  acetic  acid,  is  aln 
always  due  to  bacteria,  i.e.,  to  cystitis,  pyelonephritis,  or  both. 

Shrrtis  seen  ti«)ating  in  the  urine  are  ]>resuniptive  evidence 
ui-ethritis,  and  practically  always  of  ^(onorrha^a. 

The  fjrnss  sf'tlunvnt  as  seen  l)y  the  naked  eye  amounts  in  lie? 
to  nothing  more  than  a  sliglit  cloud,  wlii<!h  settles  in  the  lower  \ 
of  the  vessel  (Containing  tlie  urine.  This  cloud  is  somewhat  der 
in  women  tlian  in  ukmi,  owing  to  the  presence  of  vaginal  detril 
Wlien  the  gross  sediment  amounts  to  anything  more  than  this,  i 
almost  invariably  made  up  of  (n)  pus,  (h)  hhutd,  or  (r)  urn 
The  latter  are  dissolved  on  heating.  I'us  has  usually  its  ordin 
yellow  color  and  general   appearance.     Blood  may   be  somew 

'  Except  iu  some  cuses  of  lui'inoglobinuria. 
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lighter  or  somewhat  darker  than  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  is 
usually  recognized  without  difficulty. 

SiGNiFicAxcK  OF  THESE  Sediments. — A  urufe  Sediment  means 
nothing  move  than  a  concentrated  urine  standing  in  a  cold  room. 
In  tlie  winter-time  patients  often  bring  us,  in  great  alarm,  a  bottle 
of  milky  or  fawn-colored  and  turbid  urine,  which  is  not  in  any  way 
abnormal.  The  urates  have  been  precipitated  over  night  by  the  low 
temperature  of  the  bedroom. 

Fyurla,  or  gross  ])us  in  the  urine,  is  oftenest  seen  in  cystitis 
and  less  often  in  pyelonephritis  and  renal  suppurations.  The  pus 
occurring  in  gonorrhoeal  urethritis  is  usually  much  less  in  quantity 
than  that  coming  from  the  bladder  or  kidney,  and  can  be  distin- 
guished by  tlie  local  signs  of  gonorrhoea.  Leucorrhoeal  pus  can  be 
excluded  by  withdrawing  the  urine  by  catheter.  The  rupture  into 
the  urinary  passages  of  an  abscess  from  the  prostate  or  any  part  of 
the  pelvis  may  produce  a  profuse  but  transient  pyuria. 

After  excluding  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  ami  abscess,  which  can 
usually  be  done  with  the  help  of  a  good  history  and  a^catheter,-  we 
have  left  njst'itls  and  mial  su2)purationSf  which  it  is  very  important 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  differentiate.  In  both  we  have  the  fre- 
quent and  painful  passage  of  small  quantities  of  a  urine  which  is  in 
no  way  rcMnavkable  except  in  containing  large  amounts  of  pus  and 
baottuia.     Cystoscopy  is  often  essential. 

In  many  cases  the  differentiation  may  be  accomplished  as  fol- 
lows: Have  the  patient  save  for  twenty-four  hours  the  urine  voided 
at  each  passage  iti  a  separate  bottle  (all  of  the  bottles  being  of  uni- 
form size),  and  mark  each  Iwttle  with  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
filled.  Then  arrange  the  specimens  in  a  row,  beginning  with  that 
passed  earliest  and  ending  with  that  passed  last.  Now  if  the  ease 
is  one  of  cystitis  without  involvement  of  the  kidney,  the  amount  of 
pus  that  settles  is  practically  the  same  in  each  bottle  (allowing  for 
differences  in  the  amount  of  urine  in  the  different  bottles).  But  if 
the  ])us  comes  from  the  kidney,  it  is  almost  always  discharged  in- 
termittently, and  hence  some  of  the  bottles  will  be  almost  free  from 
sediment,  while  in  a  group  of  the  others  the  amount  of  pus  increases 
as  we  pass  along  the  line,  reaches  a  maximum  in  one  or  two  bottles, 
and  decreases  again  in  those  representing  the  later  acts  of  micturition. 
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I^s  from  thfi  bladder  is  generally  alkaline,  although  in  tabeici 
losis  it  may  lie  acid;  pus  from  the  kidney  ia  generally  acid.  Wht 
both  organs  are  involved,  aa  is  fretjuently  tbu  case,  we  have  a  mix! 
ure  of  the  charaeteristics  of  both  types  of  pyuria,  and  cystoscopi 
ex  ant  illation  with  or  without  catheterizatioa  of  the  uxetera  is  usuall 
necessary. 

Ill  mial  pyuria  we  often  have  local  signs  in  the  renal  t«gio 
(tumor  and  teuderiii;s8 },  a  history  of  renal  colic,  and  decided  cot 
stitutional  symptoms. 

Ill  veniriil  jii/iiria  we  have  vesical  pain,  often  tenesmus,  no  rem 
pain  or  tumor,  and  usually  slighter  constitutional  syiuptoms.  Tk 
amount  of  squamous  epitlieliuin  (see  below)  is  sometimes  larger  i 
cystitis  tliaii  in  reual  suppurations,  but  no  reliable  infereiioes  can  i 
drawn  from  the  size  or  shape  of  the  cells. 

To  ilf^tei'iiiine  whether  pufi  from  the  bladder  or  tbe  kidney  is  tt 
berciilous  or  n  on -tuberculous  in  origin,  we  usually  inject  the  sed 
meiit  into  a  guinea-pig,  which  develops  tuberculosis  or  not  accon! 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  pus  injected.  This  method  is  much  luoi 
reliable  than  tlit'  biicteriologidal  examination  of  the  sediment,  fi 
besides  tht;  tubtrcle  biUiiUii.-i  other  bacilli  wliich  retain  fuclisiu  an 
resist  de<ioh)rizatiou  by  strong  mineral  acid  and  by  alcohol  occasioi 
ally  occur  in  the  urine. 

Jfa'tii'iturlir. — In  searching  for  tlic  soiirce  of  the  blood  we  mu: 
be  sure  to  exclinle  the  feinule  genital  inguns.  Menstrual  blood  an 
uterine  bleoiling  from  various  other  cau.sca  often  contaminate  tl 
urine,  and  must  be  excluilcd  by  using  a  ciithi'ter. 

The  causes  of  true  hiemiituriii,  iUTiinged  approxiuiatfly  in  tl 
order  iif  fri'iiucticy,  iiii': 

I.    l'";irly  cy.stitiH. 

L'     Stone  in  tin'  kidney  (l.'s.s  nftfii  vesicid  stone). 

3.  Acute  nepbiitis  and  acute  hcmoiihiige  in  ehroiiie   in-phriii 

4.  TnjLiors  of  the  kidney  or  bliidder. 

-).  Tnlwri'nhisis  of  the  kidney  or  hhidder. 

Less  conimou  causes  arc:  fluiitinj,-  kidney,  liydronei)lirosis  au 
i-yslio  kidneys,  aninnil  parasites  in  tlic  urinary  [lassages,  poisin 
(turpentine,    cai'lolie    at'id,     eantlniridcs),     licmorrliagiu     diseust 
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(purpura,  scurvy,  leukaemia),  trauma  and  renal  infarction.  I71 
nearly  half  of  all  cases  no  cause  can  he  found. 

In  cystitis  tliere  are  bladder  symptoms — pain,  tenesmus,  fre- 
quent and  painful  micturition.  The  blood  is  mixed  with  pus  and 
epithelium,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  urine  passed  near  tlie 
end  of  the  act  of  micturition.  If  the  bladder  is  irrigated  it  is  hard 
to  get  the  wasli- water  clear. 

In  renal  stone  tliere  are  no  bladder  symptoms  to  speak  of,  the 
blood  is  pure  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  if  the  blad- 
der is  washed  out  the  final  wash-water  is  clear.  There  is  often 
renal  colic  (see  p.  419)  and  sometimes  the  passage  of  stones  or 
gravel  by  uretlira. 

In  acute  nephritis  the  blood  is  rarely  fresh,  generally  dark  choc- 
olate in  color.  The  twenty-four-hour  amount  of  urine  is  small, 
and  albumin  and  casts  (see  below)  are  abundant.  General  oedema 
is  common.     Local  symptoms  in  the  kidney  or  bladder  are  absent. 

In  renal  tumor  and  especially  in  reual  tuberculosis  we  have  often 
pyuria  and  the  local  and  constitutional  evidences  above  described 
(page  418),  with  niarked  and  early  bladder  symptoms  (even  when  the 
bUidder  is  not  diseased  J. 

Tumors  of  the  bladder  need  cystoscopy  for  diagnosis. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  rarer  forms  of  hsematuria  we  rely  chiefly 
on  tlie  history  (trauma,  poisons  ingested)  and  on  the  evidences 
afforded  by  cystoscopy  and  general  physical  examination. 

Chemical  Examixation  of  thk  Urine. 
1,    The  Reaction  of  the  Urine. 

Tlie  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  acid  to  litmus,  except  tempora- 
rily after  large  meals.  Its  acidity  becomes  excessive  in  fevers  or 
occasionally  without  any  known  cause. 

Alkaline  urine  has  generally  an  ammoniacal  odor  and  suggests 
cystitis.  As  a  result  of  decomposition  and  bacterial  fermentation  all 
urine  becomes  alkaline  (ammoniacal)  on  standing  exposed  to  air.* 

^  Simultaneously  a  dark-brown  color  rarely  appears:  alkaptonuria,  a  fact 
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Occasionally  we  find  urine  alkaline  from  iixed  alkali  aiid  withe 
known  cause. 

Tlie  value  of  the  litmus  test  is  ohieflf  as  prima-faeie  evidence 
stasis  in  the  bladder  and  cystitis.  Occasionally  tuberculous  cystt 
and  the  first  stages  of  any  variety  of  cystitis  are  associated  wi 
acid  urine,  hut  in  most  cases  lasting  oviiv  a  week  niiiuioniacal  fi 
iiientition  and  alkalinity  appear. 

//.  Albuminuria  and  the  Testa/or  It. 

Serum  alhuin'tn  is  the  only  variety  of  clinical  importance,  a 
for  this  but  two  tests  are  iieuessary :  (1)  Nitric-acid  test;  (2)  t 
by  boiling. 

The  nitrii^acid  tent  is  best  performed  in  a  small  winegia 
After  tilling  this  half  full  of  urine,  insert  a  small  glass  funnel 
the  bottom  of  the  urine  and  gently  pour  in  concentrated  nitric  ac 
If  albinnin  is  iiresent,  a  white  ring  forms  at  the  junction  of  the  ai 
witli  tlie  urine,  either  immediately  or  in  the  course  of  ten  minut 
If  carefully  performed  tliis  test  is  delicate  enough  for  all  clinii 
purposes,  Imt  since  some  of  the  albunioses  give  a  similar  precipita 
the  boiling  test  should  be  used  as  a  control  whenever  a  positive 
action  is  obtained  with  nitric  ai'id.  None  of  the  other  rings,  ( 
serval.'lo  above  or  Iwlow  but  not  lit  the  junction  of  the  acid  with  t 
urine,  is  of  any  clinical  imijortance, 

T/w  Jlol/l„'j  r.■.v^— Tohulf  atesttul)ef«ll  of  urine  add  three 
four  dry]i.s  of  ililutc  acetic  acid,  anil  boil  the  upper  tln-ee-quarl 
inch  of  the  urine.  If  albumin  is  present  a  white  cloud  appears. 
albumow  i.i  pi-esent  a  white  clond  appears  on  heating,  disapj)ears 
boiling,  and  i-(-iiji|iears  on  cooling.  In  performing  tliis  test  the  ii 
dition  ()f  acetio  acid  as  above  described  is  absolutely  iiecessarj- 
prevent  error. 

For  the  detection  of  albumin  no  other  tests  are  needed.  For 
approximate  quantitative  estimation,  Esbach's  method  is  the  beS 

JSshach's  ]dtth<>d. — \  Special  tube  (see  Fig.  190)   is  employe 

at  present  of  no  clinical  significance  cxtcpt  that,  sucli  urines  reduce  Fchlin 
solution  and  may  be  mistakenly  siiiiposcil  to  fimtjiin  siiffar. 
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Urine  is  poured  iu  up  to  the  mark  "  U,"  and  then  Esbaoh' 
up  to  the  mark  "R."  The  tube  is  then  corked,  inveited 
a  dozen  times,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  A 
falls  aod  the  amount  per  inille  is  then  read  off  on 
the  scale  etched  upon  the  tube.  IE  the  uiine  is  not 
acid  it  must  be  made  so  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
unless  its  specific  gravity  is  already  very  low  it  should 
be  diluted  once  or  twice  with  water  so  as  to  bring 
the  gravity  below  1.008.  After  such  a  dilution  we 
must,  of  course,  multiply  the  result  obtained  by  a 
figure  corresponding  to  the  dilution.  The  method 
is  not  accurate,  but  is  probably  accurate  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 


///.   SignificaTUe  of  Albuminuria. 


'a  reagent ' 
about  half 


It  is  important  to  realize  that  albuminuria  very 
often  occui-s  without  nephritis  and  that  nephritis  oc- 
casionally  occurs  without  albuminuria.  Among  the 
more  important  types  not  due  to  kidney  disease  are 
the  following :  (1)  Febrile  albuminuria;  (2)  albumi- 
nuria from  renal  stasis;  (3)  albuminuria  due  to  pus, 
blood,  bile,  or  sugar  in  the  urine;  (4 )  toxic  albuminuria. 

Besides  these,  thei'e  are  a  good  many  cases  of 
a11;)uminuria  occurring  in  diseases  of  the  blood,  after 
violent  exertion,  after  epileptic  attacks,  and  without 
any  known  cause.  Many  of  the  latter  group  occur 
only  in  the  daytime  when  the  patient  is  in  an  upright 
position,  and  are  absent  as  long  as  the  patient  lies 
down  {^orthngtatic  aliiuni/iunu);  others  occur  inter-  • 
mittently  and  sometimes  at  regtilar  intervals  {cyclic 

Exclude  fever,  circulatory  disturbiiiice,  aniemia,  poisons — such 
as  cantbarides,  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  and  arsenic     and  deposits 
'  Esbach's  reagent:  Picric  acid,  lOgm.:  citrlcadd,  30  gm. ;  distilled  water, 
1.000  p.c. 
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of  blood  or  pas  in  the  urine,  before  deciding  that  a  caae  of  albami- 
naria  is  due  to  nephritis.  To  exclude  the  cyclic  and  orthostatic 
varieties  is  more  difficult,  and  some  authorities  believe  that  these 
represent  true  nephritis  m  a  more  or  less  latent  stage.  la  general, 
however,  it  is  a  good  rule  not  to  attribute  albuminuria  to  nephritis 
unless  there  is  other  and  more  convincing  evidence  in  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  urine  and  in  the  other  organs  of  the  patient. 
If  the  24-hour  amount  and  the  gravity  are  approximately  normal, 
and  if  there  is  no  oedema,  no  increased  blood  pressure,  no  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  no  ursemic  manifestations,  and  nothing  alarming  in  the 
sediment  of  the  urine,  we  should  nut  diagnose  nephritis.  I  shall 
discuss  this  point  further  in  the  section  on  the  examhiation  of  the 
sediment  (see  page  431).  It  will  be  noted  that  practically  all  the 
types  of  aUmniimiria  not  due  to  nephritis  are  transient^  while,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  stages  of  chronic  intt»rstitial  nephritis,  the 
albuminuria  of  nephritis  is  as  permanent  as  the  nephritis  itself. 

IV,    Glucosuria  and  Its  Significance, 

For  glucose  in  the  urine  we  need  but  one  qualitative  and  one 
quantitative  test,  viz.,  Fehling^s  tost  and  the  fermentation  test. 

1.  Fehling's  Test. — Mix  in  a  test  tube  equal  parts  of  a  standard 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  '  and  a  standard  solution  of  alkaline  tar- 
tartes,'  and  add  to  this  mixture  an  equal  amount  of  urine.  Mix 
and  heat  nearly  to  boiling.  The  amount  of  error  entailed  by  boil- 
ing is  slight  and  unimportant,  but  the  only  advantage  of  boiling  is 
a  slight  saving  of  time.  If  sugar  is  present  a  yellow  or  reddish- 
yellow  precii)itate  occurs,  either  at  once  or  (if  the  amount  of  sugar 
is  very  small)  after  the  urine  has  cooled.  Fehling's  solution  may 
also  be  used  for  (quantitative  estimation  of  sugar,  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  use : 

*  Made  by  dissolving  34.64  gm.  pure  CUSO4  in  water  and  then  adding 
enoiigli  water  to  make  500  c.c. 

*Made  by  dissolving  173  gm.  Rochelle  salts  and  60  gm.  sodic  hydrate  each 
in  200  c.c.  of  water,  mixing  the  two  solutions,  and  adding  water  to  make 
500  c.c. 
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2.  The  Fermentation  Test. — Take  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  as  carefully  as  possible.  Pour  six  or  eight  ounces  of  urine 
into  a  wide-mouthed  vessel  and  crumb  into  it  half  a  cake  of  fresh 
Fleischmann's  yeast.  Set  the  flask  aside  in  a  warm  place,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  test  the  supernatant  fluid  with  Fehling's  solution 
as  above;  if  sugar  is  still  present  fermentation  must  be  allowed  to 
go  on  twenty-four  hours  longer.  As  soon  as  a  negative  reaction  to 
Fehling's  has  been  secured  (whether  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours),  the  specific  gravity  of  the  filtered  urine  is  again  taken. ^  It 
will  be  found  lower  than  before  the  fermentation,  and  for  every 
degree  of  specific  gravity  lost  we  may  reckon  that  0.23  per  cent  of 
sugar  has  been  fermented  out  of  the  urine.  Thus  if  the  reading 
was  1.0  to  before  fermentation  and  1.020  afterward,  we  multiply 
the  dillerence  between  these  readings,  20,  by  0.23,  giving  4.6  per 
cent — the  percentage  of  sugar. 

Fehlinffs  t(ist  should  he  applied  to  every  urine  examined  ;  it  takes 
but  a  minute  or  two.  When  it  shows  a  yellow  or  red  precipitate y  the 
ffnnnentation  test  should  also  be  tried  ;  and  if  both  tests  are  positive 
we  shall  run  but  a  negligible  risk  in  saying  that  glucose  is  present. 
From  the  result  of  the  fermentation  test  and  the  twenty-four-hour 
amount  of  urine,  we  can  estimate  the  daily  output  of  sugar  through 
the  urine. 

Permanent  ghicosuria  means  diabetes  mellitus.  Transitory  glu- 
cosuria  may  be  due  to  a  great  many  causes,  among  which  are :  (1) 
Diseases  of  the  liver;  (2)  diseases  of  the  brain,  organic  or  func- 
tional, especially  the  latter;  (3)  infectious  fevers ;  (4)  poisons,  es- 
pecially narcotics  (alcohol,  chloral,  morphine)  ;  (5)  pregnancy;  ((>) 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

Experimental  ("alimentary")  glucosuria  can  be  produced  in 
many  of  these  same  diseases  by  giving  the  patient  100  gm.  of  glu- 
cose in  solution. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  glucosuria  depends  on 
the  recognition  of  one  of  the  above  conditions. 

'  The  room  temperature  must  be  approximately  the  same  as  at  the  time 

of  the  previous  reading. 
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V.   The  Acetone  Bodies. 

Acetone,  Diacetio  and  Beta-Oxybutyrio  Acdds. 

1.  Test  for  Acetone. — To  about  one-sixth  of  a  test  tube  of  urine 
add  a  crystal  of  sodium  nitroprusside^  and  then  NaOH  to  strong 
alkalinity.  Shake  and  add  to  the  foam  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid.    A  purple  color  shows  acetone. 

2.  Tejttfor  Diacetic  Add. — A  Burgundy  red  color  wheu  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  fresh  urine  (not  pre- 
viously boiled)  in  a  test  tube.  If  this  reaction  is  well  marked  beta- 
oxy butyric  acid  is  probably  also  present,  but  we  possess  no  clinical 
test  for  the  latter  substance. 

Significance  of  the  Acetone  Bodies. — Diminished  utilization  of 
carbohydrate  food  by  the  body  is  usually  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  bodies  in  the  urine.  This  may  occur:  (a) Because  suf- 
ficient carbohydrates  are  not  eaten  (starvation,  rectal  alimentation, 
fevers,  etc.).  {h)  Hecause  they  are  not  absorbed  (vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, etc.).     (c)  Because  they  are  not  assimilated  (diabetes). 

VL    Other  Chemical  Tests. 

The  information  to  be  derived  from  testing  for  indican,  for  the 
amounts  of  urea,  uric  acid,  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates, 
does  not  seem  to  nie  sufficient  to  justify  the  time  spent.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  diazo  reaction. 

Simon's  lucid  arguments  for  the  value  of  the  indican  test  have 
not  been  borne  out  by  my  experience  with  it  in  diagnostic  puzzles. 
The  tests  for  urea  and  uric  acid  are  of  value  only  when  we  possess 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  governing  their  excretion,  knowledge 
which  in  clinical  work  we  almost  never  have.  Diminution  or  ab- 
sence of  the  urinary  chlorides  in  pneumonia  is  not  constant,  and 
occurs  in  many  other  infections  (typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  etc.).  The 
diazo  reaction  is  nearly  constant  in  typhoid,  but  is  occasionally 
found  in  so  many  other  febrile  and  cachectic  states  that  most  clini- 
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cians  have  ceased  to  rely  on  it.  Its  value  in  the  prognosis  of 
phthisis  is  slight.  I  believe  that  the  general  abandonment  of  the 
tests  for  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  will  soon  be  followed  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  tests  for  urea,  uric  acid,  indican,  and  the  chlo- 
rides. The  use  of  these  tests  gives  the  appearance  of  accuracy  and 
scientific  method  in  diagnosis — the  appearance,  but  not  the  reality. 


VII,  Microscopic  Examination  of  Urinary  Sediments. 

Mpthods, — A  centrifuge  is  convenient,  but  not  necessary.  The 
sediment  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  a  conical  glass  (see  Fig. 
191),  whence  a  drop  of  it  can  be  transferred  to  a  slide  by  means  of 
a  pointed  ghiss  pipette.  Close  the  upper  end  of  this 
with  the  forefinger  and  introduce  the  pointed  end  into 
the  densest  portion  of  the  sediment;  next  very  slightly 
relax  the  pressure  of  the  forefinger  until  urine  and 
sediment  flow  into  the  lower  one-half  or  three-fourths 
inch  of  the  pipette.  Then  resume  firm  pressure  with 
the  forefinger,  withdraw  the  pipette,  wipe  the  outside 
of  it  dry,  j)ut  its  point  upon  a  microscopic  slide,  and  fig.  i9i.-con- 
again  sliyhthj  relax  the  pressure  of  the  forefinger  so  *^  ^^"'LdT 
as  to  let  a  small  drop  of  urine  and  sediment  run  out  ments. 
upon  the  slide.  Cover  this  drop  with  a  seven-eighths 
inch  cover  glass,  and  examine  it  with  a  Leitz  objective  No.  6  or 
Zeiss  DD. 

The  arrangement  of  the  light  is  most  important.  The  iris  dia- 
phragm should  be  closed  until  one  can  just  distinguish  the  outlines 
of  the  cells  and  other  objects  in  the  field.  If  more  light  is  ad- 
mitted the  pure  hyaline  casts  will  be  invisible. 

Results. — The  objects  of  chief  importance  in  the  sediment  are: 
(or)  Casts;  (b)  cells;  (c)  crystals;  {d)  animal  parasites  or  their 

1.  Casts, — Casts,  or  moulds  of  the  renal  tubules,  may  be  homo- 
geneous and  transpai*ent  (hyaline.  Fig.  192, 1)  or  may  have  attached 
to  this  matrix  a  variety  of  granules ,  cells ^  crystals y  or  fat  drops. 
According  to  the  variety  of  passengers  carried  down  from  the  kid- 
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ney  on  the  casts,  we  oall  them  ffranuiar,  brovm-ffranular,  eetlular, 
blood,  ftUty,  or  eryffal- 
bearing  casts  (see  Fig. 
192,  8  and  J,  and  Fig. 
193, 1,  S,  S,  and  4). 

Dense  or  hitfhijf  re- 
fraetile  eaata,  colorless 
or  straw  colored,  are 
occasionally  seen,  and 
are  often  given  a  va- 
riety of  oaraes  quite 
unjustified  by  any 
knowledge  of  tiielr 
composition  {e.g., 
"  waxy," ' "  fibrinous," 
etc.). 

From     strands    of 

mucus,  foreign  bodies,  and  other  sources  of  error,  true  casts  may 

be  distinguished  by  tlie  fol- 
lowing traits : 

(_a)  Their  sIiIim  iire  ])ai- 

allel. 

(ft)  One  pnd  is  vouudeO  j 

somotimes  both  ciuls. 

Jtfd  cnrj/)iflrs  tiiid  nt/icr 

erJls  upon  casts  aie  to  W'-  ii-c- 

ogiiized — the  foriucr  by  the 

size,  shape,  atiit,  if  fresh,  liy 

their  color  (pale  straw)  ;  tlie 

latter  by  the  presence  of  a 

nucleus. 

Fat   drops  are  spherical 


)  kuowii  clinical  stgDld 


i8omo  Ucnsi-.  rcfiai 

[■illc 

casta 

ennuUri 

give  the 

amyloid  rciw: 

'Mod 

.  but 

this  docs 

not  indicate 

nmi 

'loid 

kidneys 

1  lUld  lios 
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anil  very  highly  refractile,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  a  black  line 
at  their  periphery. 

Gryntalu  can  l<e  recognised  by  their  angles.  They  are  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Other  bodies  on  casta  are  called  granules. 

SlQNiFicANCK  OF  Casts, — Casts  may  occur  in  health  (unless  we 
choose  to  class  muscular  fatigue  as  disease)  as  well  as  under  any  of 
the  conditions  giving  rise  to  albuminuria  (see  page  427).  They  are 
usually  more  numerous  iu  nephritis  than  in  most  other  conditions. 
Any  type  of  cast  may  occur  in  any  type  of  nephritis,  but 

Cellular,^  Hood,  and  brown^runular  casts  are  most  often  found 
in  otntte  tiejihritU. 

Fatty,  highly  refraining,  or  dense  casts  most  often  predominate 
in  ehronie  glomerular  nephritis  ("  diffuse  "  or  "  parenchymatous " 
nephritis), 

Myaiine  and  granular  casts  may  occur  in  any  type  of  nephritis 
and  ill  many  other  conditions  (fatigue,  tenal  stasis,  etc.).  In  the 
urine  of  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age  the  presence  of  a  few  hya- 
line and  granular  casts  has  no  known  clinical  significance,  and  may 
probably  be  considered  physiological. 

Periods  occur  In  the  course  of  many  cases  of  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  when  no  casta  can  be  found.  If  any  occur  tJiey  are  usually 
of  the  hyaline  and  fine  granular  types. 

2.  Free  Cells  in  Urinary  Sediment.  A.  Recognition. — The  pres- 
ence of  macroscopic  pus  or  blood  already  alluded  to  may  be  veri- 
fied by  the  microscope. 

(a)  Fresh  red  cells,  lately  freed  from  the  blood-vessels,  preserve 
their  straw-yellow  color.  Their  presence  points  to  the  recent  effu- 
sion of  blood,  probably  from  the  bladder,  urethra,  or  renal  pelvis. 

(ft)  Abnormal  blood,  decolorized  iuid  shadowy  red  discs,  can  be 
recognized  wii.h  pradtice  by  their  size  and  shape.  We  may  iufer 
that  they  have  remained  some  time  in  the  urine  and  have  probably 
come  from  tlie  kidney. 

'  "Cellular  "  la  a  better  term  than  "epithellnl."  hIdcc  we  have  no  marks  (or 
recognizing  ruoul  epitlietium  or  tor  diatlnguishing  a  renal  cell  fram  a  lym- 
phocyte. 


3 


{d)  Siieriiiatozoa  (see  Fig.  194)  are  often  seen       (^  'f  n   /^ 
"  B  urine  after  coitus  or  iiootunial  emisaioDs.  ' 
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(c)  Pus  is  easily  recognized  as  a  rule  by  the  presence  of  the 
familiar  j)olyniorplious  nucleus  in  must  of  the  cells.      Should  tioubt 
arise,  a  droii  of  ililiite  acetic  acid  allowed  to  run 
iiuilcr  the  cover  glass  will  &hari>en  the  outlines  r^  \,_^  n    f^ 

of  the  nuclei  anil  facilitate  their  rect^ition.  0      YP  V^ 

■       ■  ^  'S'^ip 

They  are  of  no  inii>oi-tiiiice,  except  that  when  Q  O  0  \y 
appearing  in  the  uriue  of  females tlieyniayatfoid  fS  ^y  (  Q 
vatuiihle  medico- legal  eviilnucc.     They  are  easily  ^P  \ 

recognized  by  their  Hi/.e  and  Hha)ie.  >'ii!.  iw.— ppenmimu. 

(f)  Other  varietii-Hof  cellH  neednotlw  differ- 
entiated,  siura  almost  any  of  the  varieties  usually  (Inscribed  (^tf/Ho- 
VIIIII.1,  sjiliidli-sli'ip'-'I,  i-iiiiihtti;  etc.)  may  come  fi-oiu  any  pai-t  of  the 
uiiuiiij'  tiiiet.       lii.ifil  i-rl/s  aic   uot  recognizable   by   our  present 
DietJiods  of  extun  illation. 
W^  Any  of   tlie    nrinary   cells 

jfc  T,|J  ^  ,.  inaycontanifatdrops,  butthese 

if\      4^       ,  ^(j;  hue  110  special  diagnostic  sig- 

y\;    "^      *.j        -      T-"  uihcance 

A"^    /S-i      V  v^         ^  '*       lnUri>r<t.,fi.m.  —  T  he 

"'ziv'i-J*"*-    irTS^%  signihcanu    of  larg.^  <juantiti.'s 

•*°  IT  #*     ''5  "^A*    "^  '''"°''  "'■  "^  1""*  "'  "'*^  """« 

^.         ,^^^    \*-  li4      (!'  't^  -123)    When  i^ootrnizable 

T"*'^'        0     *»  jj""*  '*^**'      ""'''    ^''    '''°    microscope    tli.-y 

Af  ^^^J*       ,^.,  *    jrft*^        '"^'  ""  '''■>8'"'stic  value. 

^^    ^    ^A    ^JL»^  Til,  presi-itce  of  luige  nnm- 

\^*  ^&.Ar.   ■  Im  rs  of  tills  not  coming  from 

"""^  ■  the    blood-vessels   (tsquamoiis, 

no.  isfi..  -<T>,.i«i»  ..I  Triiiie  n..«phi.ie  (|.m.pL.)   si.ihdh-aliaped,  etc.)  is  usuaUy 

assiiciated  with   cystitis,    pi-o- 

videil  tlie  aci^dental  ailmixtuiv 

of  vaginal  detritus   is  excluded.      Pyelitis  ami  ivual   KU|>imrutions 

may  fill  the  sediment  with  similar  cells,  iiucl  oidy  by  other  methods 

of  examination   {(lystoscoiiy,  ureteral  calheteriKatiou)  and  by   tak- 
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ing  account  of  all   the  fauta  in  the  case  caii  the  difEereiitiatioii  be 


3.    VrysliiU  !. 


-'?■-/«■»■ 

ISe.- Cntstolb  or  Dric  A 


■>l  Sfdim^ntu  (see  Figs.  195,  196,  and  197). 
— Tlie  varieties  oftenest  seen 
are:  (a)  Triple  phosphate 
(ammoniaea!  urine,  cystitis) ; 
('i)  ainiuoniiiin  urate  ;  (c) 
uric  acid;   (d)  calcic   oxal- 


All  of  these  varieties  are 
colorlf  as  except  the  uric-acid 
crystals,  which  are  usually 
light  or  dark  yellotp  or  yel- 
lowish-brown. 

None  of  these  have  much 
significance  in  diagnosis. 
The  first  two  merely  confirm 
the  evidence  of  urinary  de- 
composition ("usually  from 
cystitis)  afforded  by  the  I'e- 


lubers  in  the  urine  when 


^. 


0' 


action,  turbidity,  and  odor  of  the 

Uiie-acid  crystals,  if  present  in  great 
passed,  suggest  the  search  for 
macroscopic  masses  (gravel) 
and  for  other  evidence  of  renal 
stone,  but  as  a  rule  they  ai'e  of 
no  importance. 

Tlie  same  may  be  said  of 
calcium  oxalate.  Oxaluria  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  bug- 
bears of  tlie  medical  profes- 
sion, but  it  is  utterly  harmless 
except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
it  accompanies  macroscopic 
grtivel  and  points  to  renal  stone. 

4.  Animai  2>arashix  or  t/ieir  vggs  are  occasionally  found 
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Summart/  of  the  Uriii'iri/  PicUm-x  Most  Useful  in  Diaffnoais. 

Aaide  from  polyuna,  oliguria,  htsmaturia,  and  pyuria,  which  I 
have  already  been  discussed,  the  most  important  ROiiditions  ia  I 
which  the  urine  gives  valuable  diagnostic  evidence  are : 
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1,  Cijutitis.— Urine  passed  frequently,  painfully,  and  in  small 
^uuuutfi.  Tui'bid,  ammoniiical,  and  offensive  (after  the  earliest 
stages).     Much  pus  and  muiy  other  cells  are  found  in  the  sedi- 


r?^ 7-r- 


Fib.  iai-BII1u>nla  Ki 


e.Hii<]iiIlfalln«Cul-   I 


meat,  with  bacteria,  tnple  phosphate  crystals,  and  amorphous 
debris. 

2.  Acirte  Nephritis  (or  acute  exaisrbations  iu  chronic  cases). — 
Scauty,  heavy,  highly  albuminous  urine,  often  bloody  and  coutain- 

itig  in  the  sediment  much  blood  aud  many  cells,  free  or  on  casts. 
Other  varieties  of  casts  occur,  but  are  not  (.'hai'acteristic.  In  con- 
valesceuce  the  uriue  becomes  abundant  and  of  light  weight,  and 
the  other  abnormalities  gradually  disappear. 

3.  Chronin  Ghmerular  Neplu-Uia  ("parenchymatous"). — The 
uriue  is  rather  scanty,  pale,  and  of  light  weight  (1.012-1.018,)  with 
a  large  aniount  of  albumin  and,  in  the  sediment,  viuek  fut — free, 
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in  oellti,  and  on  casts.  Also  found,  but  not  oharaoteristio,  aie  all 
the  other  varieties  of  oasts.  If  death  does  not  ensue  within  eigh- 
teen mouths,  the  urine  is  apt  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  the: 

4.  Contracted  Icldney  (primary,  secondary,  or  ai-terio- sclerotic), 
with  polyuria  (often  several  quai-ts;  urine  especially  abundant  at 
Dight),  low  specifia  gravity  (1.010  or  less).  Traces  of  albumin  and 
a  few  hyaline  and  granular  casts  occur  steadily  or  intermittently. 

5.  Pt/elitis  and  arute  hamatogenou*  renal  tuppurationit  are  dis- 
eases much  more  cotiiniunly  recognized  since  1904  than  previously. 
Thepresenceofbacleiia  (usually  colon  bacilli)  and  pus  without  niauy 
cells  of  other  typos  in  nciil  urine  should  always  lead  to  bacteriologi- 
cal and  cystoscojiic  examinations.  The  presence  of  pain,  tenderness, 
or  tumor  in  the  I'egion  of  the  kidney  (usually  the  right  kidney)  and 
the  occurrence  of  f  evpr  nud  leucocjtosis  support  the  diagnosis,  espe- 
cially in  children  and  in  women  near  parturition.  To  distinguish 
jmrepj/nh'tlsfrom  pyHitis  complicating  a  renal  infection  is  at  present 
very  difficult. 


CHAPTER  XXI.  ■ 

TI[E    ULADDER,    RECTUM,    AND    GENITAL    ORGANS.  1 

TuK  Blauurk.  ^^J 

liicidenee  of  JHadtlrr  I>ise<ise.  ^^^^| 

(MaaaacLuaetta  General  HoBpital,  1870-1905.)  ^^^ 

Cystitis 829  caacs. 

Stone 588    " 

Cancer ,57    " 


Tuberculosis 48    " 

Data. 
DiMcfition,  tumor,  the  urine,  and  the  leautts  obtaiued  by  cyatos- 
eopy,  l»y  eaihetcrizntiim,  by  rivtnl  and  vagiiial  Kraminittinn,  by  the 
x-ray,  and  by  enundhiij  far  atone  furniah  most  of  our  direct  evidence 
in  bladder  diat:<nse.  Pain  in  the  bladder  or  near  the  end  of  the  penis, 
and  frequent,  painful  mictiiribiou  with  vesical  teneauiua  or  strain- 
ing, are  common  symptoms  in  various  lesions  of  the  organ,  and 
direct  our  attention  to  it,  though  they  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  trouble. 

/.  DistetUi'm  of  the  Bladder. 

In  both  sexes,  distention  is  often  wholly  unknown  to  the  patient, 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  frei^iient  acts  of  nviimtion,  especially 
in  prostatic  obstruction.  A  distended  bladder  is  ruadily  recognized 
by  palpation  as  a  smooth,  i-onnd,  firm,  symmetrical  tumor  in  the 
median  line,  above  the  pnbes.  The  tumor  is  ilii/l  on.  pereiisaion,&i>il 
ill  slight  degrees  of  distention  this  dulnras  ahnvr  the  puhea  may  be 
the  only  physical  sign  obtainable.  In  well-marked  cases,  which  are 
most  common  in  males,  the  distended  bladder  may  I'each  to  the 
navel  or  evt'u  above  it,  and  the  beginnur  is  usually  astonished  at  its 
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dimeuaions  and  its  firm,  resistant  surface  (see  Fig.  200).  Diagnosis 
rests  ou  the  infrequeiicy  of  other  tumors  of  this  legioQ  in  men  and 
on  the  result  of  catlieterization  or  suprapubic  aspiration.  In  females 
a  history  of  failure  to  pass  urine  almost  invariably  makes  the  diag- 
nosis obvious,  though  occasionally  after  operations  distention  of  tlie 
bladder  and  dribbling  of  iii-iue  may  go  together  in  women,  as  tliey 
so  frecpicntly  do  in  nieti. 

The  commonest  causes  of  distended  bladder  are : 

(1)  Prostatic  hyi>ertrophy,  alone  or  combined  with 

(2)  Old  strictures  of  the  urethra. 
Less  common  are : 

(3)  Spasm  of  tlic  urethra  in  gonorrhcea. 

(4)  Acute  prostatitis. 

( 5)  I'aralyBis  of  the  bladder,  from  disease  or  injury,  after  opera- 
tion, and  in  fevers. 

(6)  Tumor  or  stone  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  distention  rests  ou  tlie  history,  the 
result  of  attempts  at  catheteriza- 
tion, the  rectal  examination,  the 
condition  of  the  urine,  and  the  phy- 
sical signs  in  other  parts  of  the 
lH>dy.  A  long  history  of  frequent 
micturition,  es]R>cially  at  night,  in 
an  old  man,  an  obvious  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ])n)state  felt  by  rectum, 
and  the  pas.sage  of  ainiuoniacal 
uiiue  suggest  jinnliitle  ^ilnitriiftion. 
The  infui'matioti  obtained  during 
the  iiassagc  of  a  catheter  usually 
clinchi-s  the  diiigiioKis. 

Aniti--  rHfiitioii,  witli  no  previous 
history  of  frequent  micturition  or  foul-smt'lllng  urine  in  a  young  or 
middle-agi^d  man,  who  has  had  gononlupa  and  may  or  may  not 
have  noticed  a  diminution  in  tJic  size  of  the  stri'um  of  urine  passed, 
suggests  a  vrethrul  sirirfin-r.     The  catheter  (k-ciib-s. 

Spasm  of  the  urethra  may  occur  in  suiute  gonorrha'a,  and  pro- 
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duces  a  retention  which  may  often  be  overcome  by  hot  poultices  and 
eiieuiata.  The  history  and  the  effects  of  treatment  suggest  the 
cause  of  the  retention. 

Jcule  prostatitis,  as  a  cause  of  retention  following  gonorrhoea, 
is  suggested  by  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  perineum,  painful  itefe- 
t-ation,  fever,  perhaps  chills,  and  a  Imt,  tender  prostate  fell  by  rec- 
tum.    Abscess  may  form  ami  discharge  by  urethra  or  rectum. 

Famlysis  of  the  Uaddfr,  as  a  cause  of  retention,  is  usually  obvi- 
ous from  the  history  and  from  the  evidence  of  disease  of  tlie  spinal 
cord,  or  of  operation  and  semicomatose  states  (as  in  fevers  and 
shock). 

Tiimnrs  of  the  bladder  are  suggested  by  intermittent  hematuria 
with  vesical  irritation,  and  confirmed  by  cystoscopic  examination. 


JI.    The  Urine  as  Evidence  of  Bladder  Disease. 

This  has  been  described  above  (page  437).  Cystitis,  acute  or 
chi'onic,  usually  gives  characteristic  evidence  of  itself  iu  the  urine, 
and  suggests  thereby  the  po8sil»ility  of  gonorrhcea,  of  vesical  stone, 
(if  prostatic  or  other  obstruction  to  the  outflow,  and  of  vesical  tu- 
berculosis. When  a  urine  like  that  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis 
oci'uis  with  chronic  prostatic  obstruction,  the  relief  of  the  obstruc- 
tion is  necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  progressive  development  of 
cirrhotic  kidney  from  back  pressure. 

Frequent  vtieturition  is  much  commoner  and  less  significant  in 
women  tlian  in  men.  All  sorts  of  "  nervousness  "  and  emotional 
straiu  produce  this  symptom  in  women,  independent  of  any  demon- 
strable source  of  irritatioJi  in  the  urinary  tract.  Aside  from  these 
conditions  the  symptom  is  oftenest  met  with  in  : 

((')  Cystitis,  with  characteristic  changes  iu  the  urine. 

(i)  Prostatic  obstruction,  with  evideiice  of  retention. 

(c)  Gonorrhtea,  with  evidence  of  this  disease. 

(rf)  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  (see  above). 

(e)  Overeoneentration  of  the  urine  (estimated  by  the  color  and 
si>ecitio  gravity). 

///.   Stone  in  the  Bladder. — Pain  near  the  end  of  the  penis,  espe- 
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dally  Rt  the  end  of  miotarition  and  iggnTated  by  jdtiiiK  or  mIt 
motion,  frequent  urination,  eapeoiallj'  in  the  daytime,  snddem  inli 
taptioa  of  the  stream  of  urine,  and  bamatoxU  at  the  end  at  natitm 
tion,  are  the  most  freqaent  aymptoma  of  itone,  eapemally  if  tti 
ooonr  in  boys.  In  old  men  stone  may  be  wholly  without  nhwi^i*** 
istia  symptoms,  and  at  any  age  the  aymptoma  can  never  do  ma 
than  Boggeat  the  poasibility  of  atone  and  the  adviaability  of  aean 
ii^  for  it  aystematioally  with  a  pioper  Bound. 

IV.  TubereuloaU  of  ths  Bladder. — CystOBOopy  and  tlie  reoogi 
tion  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  animal  inooolation  are  Uie  only  idiab 
means  of  diagnosis.  A  chionio  (^atitia  in  a  young  or  middle-agi 
puaon,  espedally  with  an  aoid  urine,  is  anggeotiTe. 

Thb  BMTnm.  ' 

It  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  part  of  routine  phyaiaal  examin 
tion  to  examine  the  rectum.  The  commonest  conditions  which  cs 
for  suoh  investigation  are  : 

(a)  Hemorrhage  at  stool. 

(fi)  The  protrnsion  after  defecation  of  something  which  is  n 
easily  returned  ("piles"). 

(c)  Painful  defecation  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  reotom  i 
other  times. 

(rf)  The  presence  of  an  ulc«r  or  sinus  near  the  rectum. 

(e)  Habitual  constipation,  not  explained  by  lesions  elaewheie. 

(/)  Intestinal  obstruction. 

(ff)  All  Hiibacnte  dtarHKeas  of  elderly  persons  (cancer). 

(A)  Suajiected  appendicitis,  proHtatitis,  prostatic  tumor  or  oJ 
struction,  or  diseases  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 

(t)  Pelvic  symptoms  in  women  with  tight  hymen. 

The  diseases  of  the  retituin  which  we  ai-c  especially  on  the  lool 
out  for  are:  (1)  Hemorrhoids;  (2)  fissure  of  the  auus;  (3)  i8chi< 
rectal  abscess;  (4)  fistula  in  ano;  (5)  cancer  of  the  rectum.  Let 
common  are:  (C)  pruritus  ani;  (7)  prolapse  of  the  rectum;  {t 
ulceration  or  stricture  of  the  rfptuin. 
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Methods. 

For  moat  examiiiatioiiB  tlie  fiiiger  suflEces.  It  ahoiilil  be  covered 
by  a  tliiii,  rubber  tinger-cot,  gi-eased  with  vaBeline,  and  should  be 
introduced  slowly  aiid  gently  while  the  patient  strains  down  as  dur- 
ing defecation. 

The  examining  finger  sliould  note  tlie  presence  of  abnormal 
]ironiiiience9  or  resistance  (piles,  tumors)  in  any  part  of  tlie  ceotum, 
of  tender  spots  (ulcer,  abscess),  and  strictures.  The  shajie  and  size 
of  tlie  prostate  gland,  its  consistence,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  tundeniess  in  it  ai-e  of  importance.  The  normal  seminal  vesicles 
can  be  felt  if  distended.  If  they  are  hard  and  nodular,  tuberculosis 
should  be  suspected. 

High  up  on  tlie  right  side  the  finger  may  touch  a  tender  spot  if 
an  inflamed  appendix  is  near  the  }>elvic  brint. 

In  women  the  uterus,  especially  if  retroverted,  may  be  easily 
felt,  and  most  of  the  other  details  of  pelvic  examination  (see  below, 
page  449)  can  be  more  or  less  clearly  made  out. 

For  higher  and  more  thorough  examination  a  cylindrical  specu- 
lum and  a  head  mirror  should  be  used,  with  the  patient  in  the 
knee-chest  i)osition. 

Hemorrhoids. — The  diagnosis  of  eortenial  hemorrhotdt,  which 
can  easily  be  brought  outside  the  anus,  is  made  at  a  glance.  Infer- 
nal hemorrhoids  are  best  seen  with  a  rectal  speculum,  and  may  re- 
semble the  external  or  may  consist  of  "  bright  red,  spongy,  granular 
tumors,  i-arely  larger  than  a  ten-cent  piece,  and  situated  high  up  in 
the  rectum  "  (navoid  pile*). 

Fissure  of  the  anits  la  often  connected  with  a  small  ulcer  and 
with  ucdematous  folds,  which  resemlile  an  external  pile  but  are 
miLch  more  tender.  On  separating  these  folds  the  fissure  comes  into 
sight.     It  produces  severe  pain  during  and  after  defecation. 

Isi^hio-rectal  absce*s  presents  near  the  anus  the  ordinary  signs  of 
abscess  with  pain  radiating  tlirough  the  pelvis,  but  may  open  either 
within  or  outside  the  rectum  and  results  iu 

Fistula     in    ana,    a    sinus    beside    the    rectum,     opening    in- 
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ternallj,  externally,  or  in  boUi  dtiections.  It  may  be  very  tortooiu 
and  need  examination  with  Bjieculum  and  probe.  Tubenmlosis  is 
always  to  lie  Riisjietrted  in  such  listuls. 

Canrer  /•/  the  vetitm  is  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  recU' 
pain  during  defecation,  with  blood  in  the  stoola  and  alternating 
diai'i'lKua  and  constipation,  usnally  with  some  pallor  and  emacia- 
tion, in  persuiis  pa-st  middle  life.  Owing  to  neglect  of  a  thorou(;li 
t^xaiiiiniitiiin  nniny  cnsca  are  at  lirBt  mistaken  for  piles. 

The  cxaniiiiing  linger  reaches  a  hard,  ulcei-ating  iiiaas  high  up, 
HM  A  niW,  in  tliG  rectum.  It  may  be  easier  to  reacli  if  the  patient 
Ktanda  or  stjuats  aTid  straimt  down  during  examination. 

From  tidHTCuhius  or  benign  stricture  with  or  without  ulceration, 
jind  from  benign  villous  growths,  it  may  be  impossible  to  distin- 
gkiish  cancer  without  histological  examination  of  an  excised  piew. 
Tumors  of  the  prostate  arc  fclf,  on  tlic  anterior  wall  of  the  tvo 
turn  and  practically  never  ulcerate. 

Uoutim-  .■xauuTiatioii  of  the  njale  genitals  includes  investigatiou 
of  the  pi'ins  for  t.ljr  |iresfnc.'  iif : 

(ii)  I'lciliial  ilisulianje  and  its  consequences. 

(S,  Cli,,,,..,,.. 

(,)  Cha.icrm.l 

(<J)  lialuiiitis. 

(,,l'i"iii"»»".|n™iJiinK»i». 

(/)  IVimivll.ral  al,«-..»». 

(y]  Miilfoniijiti.iiis. 

(Jir,,,,,,.,.. 

In  the  Icsti's  and  scrotum  we  look  for: 
(<?)  E|iiili(lyiLiilis  (jjo(ioiTh<fal  or  tul»ere.ulous). 
(i)  Oi-cliitis  (tiuumatic,  syphilitic,  tul)erculous,  after  mumps  and 
other  infectinns). 

(«)  Tumors  of  the  testis  (cancer  or  sarcoma). 
((/)  Hydrocele  and  lijcniatocele. 
(e)  Vaiicoeele. 
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{/)  Scrotal  hernia. 

(y)  Absence  of  one  or  both  testes. 


The  Fen  is. 

Urethral  discharge,  if  not  obvious,  may  often  be  brought  to  light 
by  "  Bti'ipping  "  the  urethra  forward  from  the  prostatic  region  to  tlie 
meatus.  If  Gram's  stain  brings  out  an  intracellular,  decolorizing 
diploeoccus  in  the  exudate,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  pres- 
ence of  goiiorrhcea. 

CTi«n(Tfl("hard  sore"),  the  primary  syphilitic  lesion,  is  a  super- 
ficial, painless,  indolent  ulcer  with  an  induriUftl  base,  and  a  scanty 
serous  discharge.  It  ia  usually  round  or  oval  and  sharply  demarked 
from  the  surrounding  tissue  by  elevated  edges.  It  ia  rarely  multi- 
ple. Painless,  hard,  non-suppurating  buboes  accompany  it.  The 
glans  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  are  the  commonest  sites. 

Chancroid  ("  soft  sore  ")  is  like  any  other  painful,  superficial 
ulcer  without  induration,  irregular  In  shape,  often  multiple,  and 
with  abundautdischarge.  A  single,  painful  bubo  accompaniea  it  in 
about  one-third  of  all  cases. 

Jialanitin  (inBainmation  of  the  surface  of  the  glans  )>enis),  usu- 
ally gonorrhceal,  has  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation ;  it  often 
spreads  to  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce. 

Phimosh  is  a  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  retracted  to  uncover  the  glans.  May  be  hereditary  or 
the  result  of  gonorrhoea. 

In  paraphimosis  the  prepuce  is  caught  behind  the  glans  penis  so 
that  it  cannot  be  brought  forward.  Great  cedema  of  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  usually  results. 

Peri' urethral  abscess,  usually  a  complication  of  gonon-hcea,  ap- 
pears as  a  small,  tender  swelling  on  the  under  surface  of  the  ure- 
thra. 

MalformatioTtg  are  chiefly  h^posjindia^  or  congenital  deficiency  of 
some  portion  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  urethra,  and  epispadias  (rare), 
a  similar  deficiency  in  the  upper  wall.  A  short,  downward  curved 
penis  is  often  associated  with  hypospadias. 


I 

•I 
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Cancer  of  the  penie  attacks  the  foreskin  or  the  glans,  and  hx 
the  usual  characteristics  of  epiUielioma  elsewhere. 

The  Testes  and  Scrotum. 

Anifa  fpididijmitis,  usually  a  complioatinii  of  gonoTrhtsa,  ftppeLT 
as  a  hot  ami  tender  swelling  beliind  the  testis,  often  preceded  b; 
tendcnipfis  along  the  spermatic  cord.  Acute  hydrtraele  may  accom 
paiiy  it. 

Chrniiir  ••jii'/iiti/miti:',  usually  lulH-nulouit,  is  painless  and  inaid 
ious  in  oiisi't,  anil  proihu'ea  a  liard,  irregular  enlargement  low  dow) 
behind  one  or  Imth  t4'8ten,  to  wlii<^h,  however,  tlio  process  is  aji 
soon  to  HiircMd.  Caseatiiin  and  involvement  of  the  skin  later  {ito 
duce  a  supjiiiiating  sinus,  which  is  often  the  first  thing  to  bring  thi 
patient  t<)  a  ]ihyi*i'''au. 

Ac>iii-  nrr/iltin  in  often  due  to  a  blow,  to  gonarrhoea,  or  to  mumps 
The  testis  in  sy  in  metrically  swollen  and  tender,  but  suppuratioi 
rarely  follmvs. 

Ciironir  ••/•r/iifi.t,  often  niii-liUitir,  is  slow,  paiidess,  and  may  bi 
aftridi'iitully  ilisi-oveird  as  a  slightly  in-egular  induration  ^•t  tin 
testes  ivilli  little  if  iiuy  iiicifasf  in  si/e.  I'leeiation  and  fistulie  an 
rare  in  tht'  syi'liilitir  fonii,  coiniiion  in  tlie  tuberculous. 

C'lnri-r  "/ t/ii-  /is/!.i  niay  ai'peai-  at  any  age.  It  is  soft,  alnios 
fluctnatiiis,  ;i"'l  «''"«'!'  very  rajiidly,  soon  involving  and  |»..rforal 
ing  the  skin,  so  as  1o  iimdiiee  an  olTi^nsive,  fungous,  yraiiulatini 
outt:i'""th  whii-li  I'asily  lilerds.     The  inguinal  glands  wre   involved 

S'lri-'iiii'i-  of  lh<-  tistiit,  coinmoaest  at  imln'rty,  ])rodu<u^s  a  pniideRs 
unifonu  enhirgenifnt,  and  may  reach  grciit  size.  It  may  reseml>1< 
liydrneele  or  li;ematiieele  and  Iw  niistiiken  for  tlie  latter,  t'speciall' 
for  an  old  clTusion  in  a  t-hiekeiied  sac  (see  Iw-low). 

Diiigniisis  dfpi'nii.s  on  ra|iid  gi-nwtli,  tlu'  i-ntirr  ab^H^noe  of  trans 
luceni-y,  llie  tendem-y  1"  iiilljeie  tn  Die  skin  and  to  ]u-esent  uno'ina 
lesistani'c  in  ditTcrent  portions  (.Jucobsoiij.  Incision  should  U 
made  in  all  doubtful  cases, 

Ififdriu'elt;  an  ac^cuniulation  of  sei-ons  fluid  in  the  tunica  \-agi 
iialis,  may  depend  on  trauma  or  on  an  acute  e[>ididyniitis  or  orthi 
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tis,  but  is  usually  chronic  and  of  unknown  eaiise.  It  may  be  con- 
genital and  communicate  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  form  part  of 
a  general  dropsy  in  heart  or  kidney  disease. 

Examination  shows  a  smooth,  tense,  fluctuating  tumor,  without 
impulse  on  cough,  usually  without  pnin,  tenderness,  or  any  sign  of 
inflammation,  and,  above  all,  tmn^liicent  if  examined  with  a  hydro- 
scope  tube  or  in  a  dark  room  with  a  candle. 

If  the  fluid  is  opaque  or  bloody,  or  if  the  tuuiua  is  thickened, 
there  may  he  no  transluceney  and  diagnosis  may  be  impossible 
without  piuicture.  The  te»tU  tii^  behind  the  effusion  and  near  its 
lower  end, 

//rt'm«(ofc?e  usually  follows  injury  and  produces  a  heavy,  opaque, 
n  on -fluctuating  tumor,  which  may  closely  resemble  sarcoma  unless 
the  history  and  evidence  of  trauma  are  clear.  Incision  or  puncture 
should  decide. 

Variciieele,  an  enlargement  of  the  veins  about  the  s|iermatic  cord 
ami  vas  deferens,  is  easily  recognized  as  a  mass  of  tortuous  vessels, 
genernlly  in  the  left  Miile      It  often  complicates  hypernephroma. 

Scrotal  hernia  is  usually  reducible,  tynipanitio  on  percussion, 
and  gives  an  impulse  on  coughing.  If  it  consists  largely  of  omen- 
tum it  will  be  dull  on  percussion.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the 
progi-ession  of  the  tumor  from  above  downward  usually  make  its 
origin  clear. 

Ahsenee  of  one  nr  hoth  testes  from  the  scrotum  should  direct  our 
search  upward  to  the  inguinal  canal,  since  a  retained  testis  may  be 
tile  seat  of  troublesome  inflammation  or  of  malignant  dispaae.  (For 
examination  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  see  the  Rectum,  page  443. 1 


i 


The  Fkmale  Genitals. 

Met/iwls. 

Inspection  of  the  external  genitals  is  easy  if  the  parts  are  prop- 
erly exposed  by  a  satisfactory  position  and  a  good  light.      Intravag- 

inal  iiisjiectioLi  needs  a.  speculum  (Sims'  or  bivalve)  and  usnally  an 
assistant  to  hold  it. 


i 
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Palpation  should  always  be  bimanual,  the  left  forefinger  in  the 
vagina  (or  in  the  rectum  if  the  hymen  is  narrow),  the  right  hand 
above  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  proper  co-operation  of  the  hands 
is  hard  to  describe  and  depends  on  practice.  The  pressare  of  the 
external  hand  hel])S  to  bring  the  pelvic  organs  within  reach  of  the 
examining  finger  in  the  vagina.  Unless  the  organs  can  be  thus 
grasped  or  balanced  between  the  outer  and  inner  hands,  no  satisfac- 
tory examination  is  possible.  Tenderness  may  prevent  this  or  ren- 
der an  anaBsthetic  necessary,  but  gentleness  and  the  avoidance  of 
any  sudden  or  rapid  motions  do  much  to  facilitate  the  examination. 
The  left  hand,  in  making  its  way  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  vagi- 
nal vault,  should  press  only  on  the  perineum,  avoiding  the  region 
of  the  clitoris.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  pressure  can  be  borne 
without  pain,  provided  it  is  exerted  gradually  and  upon  the  peri- 
neum only.  Many  examiners  find  it  advantageous  to  rest  the  left 
foot  upon  a  stool,  with  the  left  elbow  on  the  knee. 


Lesions, 

J.  In  the  EXTERNAL  GENITALS  ouc  looks  for  somo  of  the  same 
lesions  already  (l(»scribed  on  jjage  444,  viz.,  chancre,  chancroid,  local 
inflammations,  and  tumors.  Only  the  commonest  and  most  impor- 
tant lesions  will  be  mentioned  here. 

(a)  In  young  childnMi  a  suppurating  viilvo'vaginitisi  usually 
gonorrhoeal,  but  non- venereal,  is  easily  recognized  by  the  abundant 
purulent  discharge. 

(i)  Local  cczemay  often  red  and  angry,  is  commonly  the  result 
of  the  irritation  of  diabetic  vrlne. 

(c)  Varirose  veins  and  a3denia  of  the  vulva  are  common  in  preg- 
nancy and  occasionally  result  from  large  pelvic  tumors. 

(d)  Jiuptured  j>f*rineum,  with  more  or  less  protrusion  of  the  vag- 
inal walls,  carrying  with  it  the  bladder  (oystocele)  or  rectum  (recto- 
cele),  is  readily  recognized  if  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  parts  is 
familiar. 

(e)  The  hyinen  may  be  imperforate  with  retention  of  menstrua] 
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fluid,  or  tender,  irritated  remains  of  it  after  rupture  may  cause  pain 
and  need  removal. 

(/)  Urethral  caruncle  (a  small  vascular  papilloma  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  urethra)  is  a  bright  red  excrescence,  usually  the  size 
of  a  split  pea  or  smaller.  It  may  cause  no  symptoms  or  may  pro- 
duce irritation,  especially  during  micturition. 

((/)  Small  abscesses  of  the  glands  within  or  around  the  urethra 
may  cause  pain  in  coitus  or  duiing  micturition. 

II.  The  Uterus. — Only  the  commonest  lesions  will  be  dealt 
with  here,  viz. : 

1.  Laceration  and  "erosion "  of  the  cervix. 

2.  Malpositions  of  the  organ. 

3.  Endometritis. 

4.  Cancer  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Fibro-myoma  of  the  uterus. 

1.  (a)  Laceratioiis  of  the  cervix  following  childbirth  are  very 
common  and  frequently  produce  no  symptoms.  They  are  readily 
recognized  by  inspection  and  palpation,  and  are  often  combined 
witli : 

Q})  ^^  J'Jrostons,"  an  ulcerated,  raw  surface  at  and  around  the  os 
uteri,  with  or  without  the  formation  of  small  cysts.  At  times  the 
OS  assumes  a  warty,  irregular  appearance,  suggesting  cancer,  from 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  histological  examination  of  an 
excised  piece. 

2.  (a)  Malpositions  (backward  or  forward)  may  involve  the 
whole  organ  (ante-  or  retroversion)  or  represent  a  bending  of  the 
organ  upon  itself  (ante-  or  retroflexion).  These  lesions  may  be  va- 
riously combined  and  frequently  exist  without  producing  any  symp- 
toms. Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  single  "normal'* 
position  for  the  uterus.  Its  position  is  recognized  by  bimanual  pal- 
pation, which  should  also  determine  whether  the  uterus  is  fi*eely 
movable  or  whether  it  is  bound  in  place  by  adhesions^  such  as  are 
very  often  found  with  backward  displacements. 

(h)  Prolapse  of  the  uterus  toward  the  vaginal  outlet  is  often  a 
result  of  pelvic  lacerations  unrepaired.     When  the  uterus  is  outsidt 
the  vaginal  outlet,  we  call  the  condition  procidentia. 
29 
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(c)  Lateral  displacement  of  the  uterus  by  pressure  of  tumors  or 
traction  by  old  adhesions  is  less  comiiion. 

3.  Endometritis  may  present  no  definite  physical  signs  except  a 
muco-purulent  discharge  (leucorrhoea,  "whites'')  and  perhaps  un- 
duly frequent,  profuse,  or  prolonged  menstruation.  The  slightest 
touch  of  a  uterine  sound  may  produce  bleeding.  It  often  accom- 
panies disturbances  of  digestion  and  neurasthenic  conditions,  prob- 
ably as  part  of  a  general  prostration  rather  than  as  its  cause. 

4.  Cancer  of  the  uterus  usually  attacks  the  cervix,  and  in  marked 
cases  is  easily  recognized  by  sight  and  touch  as  a  "  cauliflower  "- 
like,  futi gating  mass  on  the  cervix.  In  its  early  stages  it  may  be 
confounded  with  "  erosions  "  and  inflammatory  conditions,  and  only 
microscopic  examination  can  satisfactorily  determine  its  nature. 
Profuse  hemorrhage,  especially  in  a  woman  about  the  period  of  the 
menopause,  and  the  offensive  odor  of  the  discharge  suggest  the  diag- 
nosis. The  vagfinalwall  is  soon  involved  in  the  growth,  and  irrita- 
bility or  obstruction  in  bladder  or  rectum  may  result. 

6.  Fibro-myoma  of  the  uterus  is  by  far  the  commonest  tumor  of 
that  organ.  It  produces  hemorrhages  at  or  between  the  menstrual 
periods,  and  anaemia  results.  Otherwise  its  effects  are  those  of 
pressure  on  the  bladder  and  rectum,  or  on  neighboring  nerves  or 
vessels  (pain,  oedema). 

Bimanual  palpation  determines,  first  of  all,  tlie  fact  that  the 
growth  is  connected  and  moves  with  the  uterus.  This  determined 
and  cancer  excluded  by  the  absence  of  any  involvement  of  the  cer- 
vix or  of  the  vaginal  wall,  the  chief  difficulty  may  be  in  distin- 
guishing the  growth  from  a  pregnant  uterus.  Usually  its  irregular 
shape,  the  persistence  of  menses,  and  the  lapse  of  time  settle  the 
question. 

Lengthening  of  the  uterine  canal  is  an  importatit  confirmatory 
sign  of  fibromyoma,  but  sounds  should  never  be  j)assed  to  determine 
this  fact  unless  pregnancy  can  be  definitely  exchided. 

III.  Fallopiax  Tubks. — Salpingitis  (acute  V)r  chronic)  and 
tubal  pregnancy  are  the  most  important  diseases  of  the  tubes. 

(or)  Salpingitis  is  usually  gonorrhceal,  occasionally  tuberculous, 
sometimes  of  unknown  origin.     A  painful,  tender  swelling  or  indu- 
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ration  in  the  region  of  the  tube,  with  or  without  fever,  chill,  or 
leucocytosis,  constitutes  the  evidence  for  diagnosis.  From  pelvic 
peritonitis  of  the  tubal  region  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

From  tubal  pregnancy  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult,  and  sus- 
picions are  rarely  aroused  until  rupture  occurs  (vide  infra).  If  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  absent  and  tenderness  is 
marked,  the  condition  is  usually  called  salpingitis ;  but  even  then 
mistakes  often  occur,  as  the  menses  may  persist  in  tubal  pregnancy 
and  the  fcetal  tumor  may  be  tender.  Only  when  pregnancy  can 
absolutely  be  excluded  is  diagnosis  sure. 

(b)  Tubal  2)regnanctjy  as  just  ex])lained,  is  rarely  to  be  diag- 
nosed until  the  growth  of  the  foetus  ruptures  the  tube — an  event 
which  usually  occurs  between  the  third  and  the  twelfth  week  of 
pregnancy.'  Sudden  pelvic  pain  with  tenderness,  vomiting,  and 
evidence  of  internal  hemorrhage  (t.^.,  pallor,  fainting,  weak,  rapid 
pulse,  thirst,  air  hunger)  suggest  the  diagnosis,  especially  if  a  tumor 
in  the  tubal  region  can  be  detected  bimanually. 

IV.  Ovaries. — A  prohipsal  ovary  is  often  felt  during  a  vaginal 
examination,  being  recognized  by  its  size,  shape,  and  relation  to  the 
uterus. 

Ovaritis,  enlargement,  and  tenderness  of  one  or  both  ovaries  is 
usually  part  of  tubal  disease  and  not  sharply  to  l)e  distinguished 
from  it  before  operation .  In  other  cases  it  is  associated  with  cyst  for- 
mation^ and  the  cysts  may  be  2)alpated  bimanually.  Abscess  of  the 
ovary  is  not  commonly  diagnosed,  but  is  met  with  in  operations  for 
pus  tubes. 

Ovarian  Tumors. 

(a)  Small  Tumors, — In  their  earlier  stages  these  growths  pro- 
duce symptoms  only  when  complications  arise,  i.e.,  suppuration  or 
twisting  of  the  pedicle.     Smallj  suppurating  cysts  give  practically 

^  If  disturbances  of  menstruation,  morning  nausea,  changes  in  the  breasts, 
and  cyanosis  of  the  vagina  are  combined  with  an  extra-uterine  tumor  and  an 
unusually  slight  uterine  enlargement,  the  diagnosis  of  tubal  gestation  may  be 
Hu*p€cied  prior  to  rupture. 
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the  same  signs  as  those  of  a  pus  tiil>e,  aad  are  reco^ized  only  at 
operation  or  autopsy. 

Twisted  pedicle  gives  rise  to  symptoma  aii<l  signs  often  indistin- 
guishable fi'om  those  of  intestinal  obstraction.  Only  the  rerogui- 
tion  of  the  tumor  as  ovarian  can  suggest  that  the  acute  symptoms 
may  be  due  to  twisting  of  its  pedicle. 

(J)  Large  ovarian  tumors  have  been  confused  in  my  experience 
with  pregnancy,  Hbioid  of  the  uterus,  ascites,  and  tuberculous  peri- 


tonitis. From  these  we  may  usually  distinguish  au  ovarian  tumor 
by  its  history,  its  origin  from  one  side  of  the  belly,  by  the  shape 
of  the  belly,  the  area  of  percussion  dulness,  and  the  pelvic  examin- 
ation. 

By  the  history  we  should  attempt  to  exclude  disease  of  the 
heart,  kiduey,  and  liver,  and  tuberculosis  of  any  organ,  should  iu- 
quire  into  tlie  position  of  the  tumor  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  aud  establish  the  preseiice  or  abseuce  of  the  ordinary  signs 
of  pregnancy  and  of  uterine  liemorrhagea  such  as  occur  with  fibroids. 

In  ascites  or  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  flanks  often  bulge  (see 
Fig.  180,  page  374  ],  whereas  in  ovarian  disease  the  bulging  is  central 
and  greatest  just  below  the  navel  (see  Fig.  . 
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If  by  the  history  or  by  palpation  and  percussion  we  can  deter- 
mine that  the  tumor  is  fluctuant  and  springs  from  one  side  of  the 
abdomen,  it  is  in  all  probability  ovarian.  High  psoas  abscess 
sometimes  presents  identical  signs,  but  is  associated  with  evidence 
of  spinal  tuberculosis  (see  below,  pt  491).  Moderate  ascites  or  tu- 
berculous peritonitis  leaves  an  oval,  resonant  area  about  the  navel, 
which  is  absent  with  large  ovarian  tumors ;  but  if  the  amount  of 
free  fluid  is  large,  percussion  and  palpation  may  give  results  iden- 
tical with  those  found  in  ovarian  disease. 

Vaginal  examination  may  exclude  fibroid  by  showing  that  the 
uterus  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  tumor  and  by  demonstrating 
with  a  uterine  sound  that  the  uterine  canal  is  not  elongated. 

Solid  tumors  of  the  ovary,  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  or  fibroma  are 
rarely  recognizable  before  operation  and  are  often  mistaken  for  pe- 
dunculated uterine  fi lipids.  They  are  apt  to  be  associated  with 
ascites. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE   LEGS   AND   FEET. 

The  Legs. 

/.  Hip. 

The  examination  of  the  hip  will  be  discussed  later  (see  jmge 

491).  .  • 

II.   Groin. 

In  the  groin  we  look  for  evidences  of : 

1.  Enlarged  or  inflamed  lymphatic  glands  and  scars  of  pi-evioiis 

inflammation. 

2.  Hernia  and  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

3.  Psoas  abscess. 
Less  common  are : 

4.  lletainc^l  testis. 

5.  Filarial  lymphatic  varix. 

1.   higuuKfl  Glands. — Two  sets  of  inguinal  glands  are   distiii 
guished — one  arranged  along  the  lower  lialf  of  Toupart's  ligament ; 
the  other  lower  down,  around  the  saphenous  opening. 

(a)  The  "P(m[)art*s  group"  are  acutely  enlarged  in  lesions  of 
the  genitals  (''bubo"  of  gonorrhoea,'  syphilis,  chancroid)  and  peri- 
neum; chronically  enlarged  in  malignant  disease  of  the  penis,  uterus 
(late),  and  otlier  genitalia. 

(I))  The  saphenous  grouj)  is  enlarged  in  response  to  lesions  of  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot  (cuts,  wounds,  ulcers,  eczema,  etc.). 

'  The  bubo  of  gonorrlKra  often  suppiimtes;  that  of  syphilis  rarely.     Hence 
a  scar  in  the  inguinal  region  suggests  an  old  gouorrha^a. 
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(e)  Either  or  both  groups  inEiy  be  enlarged  in  leiikiemia,  Hodg- 
kia's  diaeaae  (aee  above,  page  30),  infectious  arthritis,  and  various 
obscure  fevers.    In  many  cases  no  cause  for  enlargement  can  be  found. 

2.  Jfeniia  is  diagnosed  by  the  presence  of  a  soft,  resonant,  fluc- 
tuating, usually  reducible  tumor  with  an  impulse  on  coughing. 
liydrwele  of  f lie  cord  gives 
also  an  impul.se  on  cough- 
ing, but  usually  shows  a 
distinct  limit  above.  On 
])ulling  the  cord  the  swell- 

■1.  Psoag  abscess  (see 
Fig.  202)  [.resents  the  ordl- 
naiy  signs  of  pus  and  is 
associated  with  vertebral 
tuberculosia  (dorsal  or  lum- 
bar). 

4.  Retaived  testis 
should  be  suBpecte<l  when- 
ever an  inguinal  tumor  is 
lirt'sent  and  only  one  tes- 
tis is  found  in  tiie  scrotum. 

5.  Fif'in.il      hjmphan- 
gleetasis  is  giTierally  mis- 
taken for  hernia  and  oper- 
ated on  as  sn<;li,  although  it  gives  no  impulse  on  coughing  and  can- 
not be  cfjmpletety  rednce<1.     The  history  of  residence  in  the  tropics 
Rliould  always  suggest  an  examination  of  the  blood  (at  night)  foe 
hlariae. 

///.   The  Thigh. 

The  records  of  the  Massaahusetts  General  Hospital  show  that 
{I)  pjiiphysitia  xad  osteomyelitis  {aGp%\(s  or  tuberculous)  are  almost 
ten  times  as  common  as  any  other  serious  lesion  of  the  thigh,  except 
fracture.  The  cases  are  to  be  divided  into  acute  septic  eases  and 
chi-onic,  usually  tuberculous,  cases. 


IBndtord  ud  LotbR.) 
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The  acute  septic  cases  begin  with  severe  pain,  tenderness,  fever, 
chill,  and  leucocytosis.  Later  an  induration  and  finally  flactuation 
appear,  and  the  abscess,  if  not  incised,  will  break  externally.  Gen- 
eral, sometimes  fatal,  septicaemia  may  take  place. 

The  chronic  tuberculous  cases  first  consult  the  physician,  as  a 
rule,  for  sinus y  which  proves  when  explored  to  lead  to  dead  bone, 
as  do  most  of  the  sinuses  from  septic  cases. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  acute  cases  depends  chiefly  on  excluding 
arthritis  of  any  type.  Careful  examination  with  testing  of  joint 
motions  will  usually  demonstrate  that  the  pain  and  tenderness  are 
in  the  bone  and  not  in  tlie  joint.  The  leucocyte  count  is  but 
slightly  elevated  in  most  cases  of  arthritis,  but  is  decidedly  high, 
20,000  or  more,  in  most  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  temj^erature.  Monarticular  arthritis — the  only  variety 
likely  to  be  considered  in  such  a  diagnosis — is  rare  in  youth,  when 
most  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis  and  epiphysitis  occur. 

Whether  tlie  disease  starts  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone  or  in  the 
epiphysis  is  to  be  determined  by  the  seat  of  pain  and  tenderness. 

Tuberculous  eases  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  histological  ex- 
amination. Old  cases  may  be  suspected  by  the  presence  of  a  scar, 
but 

(2)  Multiple  ivhite  scars  should  always  suggest,  though  they  ai*e 
far  from  proving,  syphilis,  for  chronic  ulcer  above  the  knee  is  often 
due  to  gumma. 

Tumors  of  the  Thigh, 

(1)  Sarcoma  of  the  femur  is  the  commonest  and  largest  tumor 
of  the  thigh.  Among  one  liundred  and  thirty-three  tumors  of  the 
thigh  recorded  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  sixty-six 
were  sarcoma.  A  hard,  spindle-shaped  growth  encircles  tlie  femur ; 
the  lower  end  is  the  commonest  site,  but  any  part  of  the  bone  may 
be  aifected  (see  Fig.  203). 

(2)  Osteoma,  or  exostosis,  occurred  eleven  times  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  cases  just  mentioned.  Tt  is  much  smaller  and 
of  slower  growth.  The  last  trait  usually  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  sarcoma.     -V-ray  should  decide. 


(3)  Metastatic  a 
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r  of  tlie  upper  half  of  the  femur  may  occur 


after  cancer  of  the  breast,  hut  r 
H{>oiitaneoua  fracture  occui')* 
cancel'.  Epitheliouia  of 
the  tliigh  ia  not  very  vaie 
(twelve  cases  in  the  one 
hundred  anil  thirty-three 
ahove  i-efen-ed  to).  Its 
traits  are  those  of  epi- 
thelioma elsewhere. 

TiibetvuhiBta  of  the 
knee  may  simulate  sai" 
coina  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  but  sarcoma 
grows  more  rapidly. 
The  tuberculin  test  or  an 
exploratory  Incision  uiay 
be  necessary  to  decide  the 
diagnosis. 

(4)    Fsoag    aincesa   or 
hip-joiiit  abtcesg  (see  Fig.  202)  may  burrow  down  s 
the  thigh.     The  evidence  of  disease  iti  tlie  hip  or 
ally  Bulfieient  to  make  clear  the  diagnosis. 


Fia.  31!.— Suruumi 


MUcelluneoiis  Lfsiotis  nf  ihfi  Thi'jh. 

(1)  Phlebitis  witli  tltrombosis  of  a  vein,  usually  the  saphenous, 
is  a  cotnmon  cause  for  swollen  thigh  (and  leg)  with  pain  and  tender- 
ness, especially  over  the  inflamed  vein,  where  a  cordy  induration  can 
often  be  felt.  Typhoid  fever  and  tlie  puerperal  state  are  the  usual 
causes.  Diagnosis  depends  on  the  presence  of  these  signs  and  causes 
and  the  absence  of  any  other  demoustvable  cause  for  iuflammation. 

(2)  Mera/ffia  panBathetica  means  the  presence  of  a  patch  of  an- 
jBSthesia,  panesthesia,  or  hypenesthesia  (tenderness),  with  or  with- 
out pain,  on  the  anterior  and  upper  surface  of  one  or  both  tliighs 
(the  area  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve). 


45.S 
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(3)  J'fif/rf's  (h'srttsp  (osteitis  deformans)  presents  usually  it^ 
most  marked  lesic^iis  in  the  legs  and  head,  thongh  most  r»f  the  other 
l)oiies  ai«»  also  affected.      In  the  h-j^  the  most  characteristic  lesions 

are  forward  bowing  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  witli  outward  rotation 
of  the  wliole  limb  (see  Fig.  1^)4). 
Tlie  j'-Yny  shows  marked  thick- 
ening of  some  areas,  with  thin- 
ning of  others. 

(4)  In  term  if  tent  Clawllvatlon 
tijid  "  f'ramjfs." — Insutfieientcir- 
eu  hit  ion  through  the  arteries  of 
the  h'gs  may  give  rise  to  sudden 
** giving  way"  of  one  or  both 
during  running  or  walking,  the 
power  returning  after  a  short 
rest.  In  patients  at  rest  the 
fre<[uent  recurrence  of  painful 
crami)s   in   the  muscles  may  l>e 

the    only    manifestation    of    the 
iliscas*'. 

( >l»lit»'ra:ion  of  the  dorsalis 
jMMlis  (nr  larger  arteries)  by  ar- 
trrioscli'rosis  is  often  found,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
local  anaemia,  due  to  vasomotor 
(listiirhanccs  or  other  causes, 
may     i)roduce     similar    cramps 

(('.//.,  thoso  s«MMi   in    football    jdayers    during  a  hard  run   and   in 

pregnant  women  i. 

PiU'dh/SCS. 

(\)  Pitrnhisiti  f>/  n/tr  Ay,  occurring  in  children,  is  usually  due 
to  anfrrl'ir  /fn/ii,/n//»/tft's  :  in  adults  it  usually  forms  part  of  a  hrmi- 
ph'ffui  oi'  is  (d'  /ti/sfrn'rtf/  orij^in.  Xri/rifis,  due  to  alcohol,  lead, 
arsenic,  or  dinlitlinia,  may  atfct-t  one  L*g  predominantly,  but  both 
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are  usually  involved.  Cerebral  mono]}le(j'ift.^y  due  to  cortical  lesions 
of  the  leg  area,  are  rare.  Chorea  may  be  associated  with  a  limp, 
half-paralyzed  condition  in  one  leg,  usually  with  some  involvement 
of  the  arm  on  the  same  side,  and  the  characteristic  motions  (see 
above,  page  44)  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  other  varieties  of  monoplegia  is 
usually  easily  made  with  the  aid  of  a  careful  history  and  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

(2)  Cotnplete  paralysis  of  htttk  Irf/s  (paraplegia)  is  commonest 
in  diffuse  or  transverse  myelitis  (^.y.,  in  spinal  tuberculosis  or  me- 
tastatic cancer  with  pressure  on  the  cord),  in  multiple  sclerosis, 
spastic  paraplegia  (hereditary  or  acquired),  and  in  late  tabes.  Hys- 
teria also  may  produce  a  spastic  paraplegia,  though  monoplegia  is 
commoner  in  this  disease. 

(3)  Partial  jmrali/sis  of  both  legs  is  oftenest  due  to  neuritis, 
resulting  from  the  causes  mentioned  above.  The  extensors  of 
the  foot  are  especially  affected  and  toe-drop  results,  so  that  in 
walking  "  the  entire  foot  is  slapped  upon  the  ground  like  a  flail " 
(Osier). 

DiFFEHEXTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — (fl)  In  diffuse  or  transverse  inyelitiSf 
whether  or  not  the  trouble  be  due  to  pressure,  there  are  increased 
reflexes,  anaesthesia,  usually  loss  of  control  of  the  sphincters  (in- 
voluntary urine  and  faeces),  and  often  bed-sores. 

.  (J))  In  sjmstic parajdegia  of  any  type  the  legs  are  stiff  and  the 
reflexes  increased,  but  sensation  and  the  sphincters  are  normal  and 
there  is  no  atrophy  or  bed-sore  formation. 

(r)  In  multiple  sclerosis  there  are  usually  no  disturbances  of  sen- 
sation or  of  the  sphincters,  and  the  paralysis  is  associated  with  nys- 
tagmus, intention  tremor,  and  slow,  staccato  speech. 

(f/)  Tabes  (lorsalis  shows  ataxia  but  no  paralysis  until  late  in  its 
course.  The  paralytic  stage  is  preceded  by  a  long  period  character- 
ized by  lightning  pains,  bladder  symptoms,  Argyll-Robertson  pupil 
(see  page  15),  and  loss  of  knee-jerks. 

(e)  Hysteria  may  take  on  almost  any  type  of  paralysis  and  may 
deceive  the  very  elect,  but  as  a  rule  the  other  evidences  of  hysteria 
guide  the  diagnosis. 
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IV.    TheKn. 


jUiri-        1 


(a)  Tuberculosia,  atrophic,  hypertiuphie,  and  infectious  arUiri- 
tifl)  and  traumatic  synovitis  are  tlie  commonest  diseases,  hut  will  be 
described  with  other  dis- 
eases of  the  joints  i_see 
page  486), 

(/,,  Housem  aid's 
kiice  is  a  liursitis  of  the 
prepatellar  bursa  (see 
Fig.  205).  Fhiotuation, 
with  01-  without  heat 
a  n  d  tenderness,  and 
limited  to  the  prepatel- 
lar spare,  is  diagnostic. 

('■)  Bow-legs  and 
knock-knee  ai*  so  easy 
of  diagnosis  that  I  shall 
simply  meutiou  them 
here. 


r.    Th,:  /.r.i 


1.  Vancose  veint, 
with  tln'ir  results  (ecze- 
ma ami  ulcer),  ai-e  the 
Gomiiiiinest  lesions  of 
the  lower  leg.  The 
soft,  twisted,  purplish 
eminences  are  easily 
reoogiiiaed.  Jlardnvssin 
sui'h  a  vein  usually 
means  thrombosis.  It 
should  ha  remembered  that  itregnaney  and  pelvic  tumors  may  pro- 
duce varicose  veins  in  the  legs. 

2.    ChTonio  tUcers  of  the  lower  hg,  especially  those  in  front,  are 


Fla,  20B.— Prepatellar  BurBitla  ("  Houaemuid'a  Knee 
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usually  due  to  varicose  veins  and  the  resulting  malnutrition  of  the 
tissues.  They  leave  a  brown  scar  after  healing.  Syphilitic  ulcers 
usually  leave  a  white  scar;  they  may  occur  in  the  same  situation, 
but  are  more  common  above  the  knee  or  on  the  calf. 

3.  Syphilitic  periostitis  is  common  on  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and 
gives  rise  to/vam  (worse  at  night)  with  tenderness  and  some  swell- 
ing. Later  honif  nodes  are  sometimes  formed,  similar  to  those 
already  pictured  on  the  frontal  bone. 

4.  Osteomyelitis  (acute  septic  or  chronic  tubercular)  often  starts 
on  the  head  of  the  tibia,  with  intense  pain,  tenderness,  fever,  and 
leucocytosis  (if  acute  or  septic) ;  there  results  a  general  septicaemia 
or  a  local  sinus  leading  to  dead  bone. 

5.  Sarcoma  not  infrequently  attacks  the  uj)per  end  of  the  tibia 
or  fibula,  producing  lesions  similar  to  those  described  in  the  femur. 

6.  (Edema  of  the  leys*  is  oftenest  due  to: 

(a)  Uncompensated  heart  lesions,  primary  or  secondary  from 
lung  disease. 

(/>)  Nephritis. 

(r)  Anfcmia. 

(//)  Neuritis  (alcoholic,  beri-beri,  etc.). 

(r)  Varicose  veins. 

(/)  Obesity,  flat-foot,  and  other  causes  of  deficient  local  circu- 
lation. 

Ill  some  cases  no  cause  can  be  found  ("  angioneurotic  "  oedema, 
'* essential  "  and  "hereditary"  cedema).  Diagnosis  of  the  cause  of 
(iMlnna  dej)ends  on  the  history  and  the  examination  of  the  rest  of 
tlie  iKuly. 

In  one  leg  oedema  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  of  a  vein  (see  page 
457),  to  pressure  of  tumors  in  the  pelvis  (pregnancy,  etc).,  to  hemi- 
plegia, or  to  inflavim.ation, 

7.  Tend  em  ess  in  the  lower  leys  frequently  accompanies  oedema 
from  any  cause.  It  may  also  be  due  to  neuritis  or  trichiniasis,  and, 
of  course,  to  any  local  inflammation. 

Ut  is  notable  that  cedema  is  usually  greatest  in  the  front  of  the  leg  and  in 
the  back  of  the  thigh. 
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1.  The  varieties  oC  r/nfi-f'mt  ate:  (a)  Eimnux,  the  heel  drai 
up.  (6)  VuriLi,  the  ankle  lieiit  outward,  (e)  Vahjiis,  the  auk! 
bent  inward  and  the  foot  outward,  (d)  Calcaneus,  the  foot  t 
outward  and  upward. 

The  affection,  which  is  usually  cougeuital,  oooasioiially  the  ress 
of  oonlractares  after  paralysis,  presents  no  difficulties  in  diagnt 


2.  Flat-foot  is  a  breaking  down  or  weakening  of  the  normal  a 
of  the  foot.,  so  that  the  print  of  the  solo  loses  more  or  less  uf  \ 
ivity  in  the  inner  side  (see  Figs.  206,  207,  and  5 
I  ai-e  usually  pain  and  tenderness  near  the  attachineut  of 
ents  anil  often  liigher  up  on  the  leg. 
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3.  TenoxynovUia  nf  tht  AeKUlet  tendon  often  produces  pain  in 
tlic  tendon,  iticreased  liy  use  and  sometimes  associated  with  palpa- 
ble creaking  or  crepitus  over  it, 

4.  JEyilarifed  (rack  itio)  ejiijj/ii/ses  am  seen  at  the  lower  end  of  the 


ne. W.— Hat-bot.    rrlatorUiaiDlo.    (Bndfotd  BndLorott.) 


tibia  and  Hbula  just  almve  the  ankle-joint  in  aliout  forty  per  cent  of 
rachitic  cases.  The  other  signs  of  rickets  in  the  child  make  diagno- 
sis easy. 

6.  Tubemiloals  is  especially  apt  to  attack  the  ankle  bones  in 
young  persons.  It  is  recognized  by  the  usual  evidences  of  joint 
tuberculosis  (see.  below,  ]>age  494). 

6.  KpUhelioma  of  the  ankle  has  the  cliavacteristios  oE  epitbeli- 
oma  elsewhere. 


J 
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7.  Erythramelalgid;  or  red  neiu-algia  of  the  extremitiee,  is  com- 
moneBt  in  the  feet.  Tlif  toes  (or  fingers)  are  red,  hot,  tender,  and 
painful  in  (Raynaud's  disease  the  digits  are  cold  and  paiDless  or 

psthptic).  The  attacks  are  aggravated  by  heat  and  not  (like 
those  of  Raynaud's  disease)  by  cold.     Sucli  attacks  are  pi-obabl; 


akin  to  the  condition  of  "  hot  feet "  often  seen  in  arterioaolei-osis  {md 
myocarditis.  The  patient  kitks  off  the  bed  clothes  from  his  feet  at 
night  ou  account  of  the  burning  sensations  in  them.  Other  evi- 
dence of  insutfieient  arterial  blood  supply  (cy..  elubbiug,  intermit- 
tent claudication,  cramps,  gangrene)  may  coexist. 
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The  Toes. 

Mauy  of  the  lesions  already  iiieiitioned  in  the  fingers  are  found 
also  iu  the  toes  (e.f/.,  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  arthritis,  acromegaly, 
pulmonary  osteoarthropathy,  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  dactylitis, 
tremors,  spasms,  and  choreiform  movements).  Other  lesions,  such 
as  ingrowing  toe-nail,  bunion,  halhix  valgus,  policeman's  heel,  are 
too  purely  local  to  deserve  description  here.  Excluding  these  we 
have  left: 

1.  Gout,  which  is  especially  prone  to  attack  the  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  producing  all  the  classical  signs  of 
inflammation. 

2.  Gangveiie  is  usually  the  result  of  arteriosclerosis  with  or 
without  diabetes  mellitus,  but  may  result  (as  in  the  fingers)  from 
arterial  spasm  or  local  asphyxia  (Raynaud's  disease). 

3.  Perforating  Ulcer, — In  diabetes  and  sometimes  in  tabes  a 
trophic  or  nutritional  ulcer  may  develop  in  the  toe  or  tarsus  as  a 
result  of  nerve  influences  similar  to  those  which  produce  Charcot's 
joint  or  herpes  zoster  in  the  diseases  just  mentioned.  It  is  called 
^'' perforating  ulcer  ^^  because  of  its  stubborn  progression  despite  a 
plan  of  treatment  that  checks  ordinary  infectious  abscesses.  Actual 
perforation  is  not  often  seen. 

4.  "  Tender  toes  "  after  typhoid  fever  result  from  an  infectious 
neuritis. 

5.  '^ Morton'* s  disease"  (metatarsalgia)  means  pain  in  the  tarsus 
at  a  small  spot  near  the  distal  end  of  one  of  the  three  outer  toes, 
always  associated  with  compression  of  the  foot  by  tight  boot^and 
probably  due  to  pinching  of  the  external  plantar  nerves  between  the 
metatarsal  bones.     It  is  relieved  by  proper  shoes. 

30 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   BLOOD. 

Examination  ok  the  Blood. 

The  essentials  of  blood  examination  as  a  part  of  physical  diag- 
nosis are  as  follows : 

I.  Hceinoglobin  test  (Tallqvist)  in  all  cases. 

II.  Study  of  a  stained  blood  film  in  most  cases. 

III.  Total  leucoci/te  count  (Thoma-Zeiss)  in  many  cases. 

IV.  Count  of  red  corpuscles  and  Widal  reaction  in  a  few  cases 

V.  Coagulation  time,  rarely. 

I  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  each  of  these  methods  and  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  data  obtained  by  them. 

/.   Haemoglobin, 

(a)  The  Tallqvist  scale  consists  of  ten  strips  of  red-tinted  paper 
corresponding  to  the  tint  of  a  filter  paper  of  standard  quality  when 
saturated  with  bloud  containing  ten  per  cent,  twenty  per  cent,  thirty 
per  cent,  vU\y  hfenioglolnn  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  To  per- 
form the  test  we  puncture  the  lobe  of  the  ear  with  a  glover's  needle 
(7iot  with  sewinj;  needle),  saturate  a  strip  of  the  filter  paper  which 
is  bound  up  with  the  scale,  in  the  blood  of  the  patient  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  compare  the  tint  of  this  strip  with  the  different  standard 
tints  in  the  scale.  Always  saturate  at  least  half  a  square  inch  of 
filter  i>aper  with  blood  and  allow  it  to  dry  until  the  gloss  has  dis- 
appeared. J)n  not  blot  If,  and  do  not  delay  in  making  the  com- 
parison aft^r  tli(^  humid  gloss  has  <lisappeared.  Stand  with  the 
light  behind  you  or  at  one  side  of  you ;  use  daylight  always. 
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The  test  is  not  accurate  witliiii  ten  liegrees,  but  a  desvei'  of  ae- 
ciii-acy  greater  tiiaii  this  is  very  raiely  reiiuireil  for  any  purpose  of 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  ti-eatiuent.  In  rare  cases,  w!ien  a  more 
accurate  reading  is  needed,  we  may  use  the  instiument  of  Gowers 
as  modified  by  Sahli. 

(i)  Sahli's  instrumeiit  see  (Fig.  209)  must  be  obtained  from  one 
of  the  tirms  recommemled  by  him,'  else  the  standard  sohition  is 
likely  to  be  inaccurate  in  col- 
or. To  use  the  instrument 
we  fii-at  put  a  few  drops  of 
water' into  the  empty  tul<e 
(Fig.  209,  5),  then  sunk  up 
blood  with  the  pijwtte  (Fig. 
209,  C),  until  the  mark  1  is 
reached.  Wipe  the  pohit  uf 
the  pipette  and  immediately 
blow  out  the  blood  into  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  (B).  Suck  this  mixture 
of  blood  and  water  back  into 
tlie  pipette  and  blow  it  out 

again  twice  to  cleanse  tlie  jiipette.  Next  add  water  from  the 
dropjier  (D),  a.  few  dro|>s  at  ii  time,  until  the  tint  of  the  mixture 
of  the  blood  and  wat«r  is  the  sajue  as  that  of  the  standard  solu- 
tion, when  both  are  looked  at  witli  transmitted  light.  After 
each  addition  of  water  close  the  end  of  the  tube  with  the  thumb 
and  invert  it  twice,  then  srrape  the  thumb  on  the  edge  of  the  tube 
so  as  to  rub  off  any  moisture  deposited  there  during  the  process  of 
inversion.  As  the  tint  of  the  mixture  uf  blood  and  water  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  standard  solution,  add  the  water  two  drops 
at  a  time,  and  close  the  eyes  fur  a  few  seconds  between  each  two 
attempts  at  reading.     When  tlie  colora  in  the  two  tubes  seem  to  be 

I  IIi.lU  or  BQclii  nf  Beme. 
'  Tlie  (luBCripliuD  here  given  fr>|]oH'a  Gowers. 
SaUK— "  Fill  ihe  emptg  tu/tt  to  tbe  mark  10  with  ilcciDomial  HCl  boIu- 
llno,"  itml  blow  the  blnoil  Into  tins — Ilien  dihite  with  water  as  above. 
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identical,  read  off  the  iigure  corresponding  with  the  meniscus  of  the 
column  of  fluid  in  the  tube.  The  resulting  figure  represents  the 
percentage  of  haemoglobin. 

(c)  The  Color  Index, — The  data  to  l)e  obtained  by  these  instru- 
ments stand  for  the  amount  of  the  coloring  matter  in  a  given  unit 
of  blood  when  compared  with  the  amount  in  a  similar  unit  of  nor- 
mal blood.     When  tlie  haemoglobin  percentage  is  low,  ansemiais  al- 
ways present,  and  the  degree  of  anaemia  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  reduction  in  the  haemoglobin  per  cent.     But  the  percentage  of 
haemoglobin  is  not  a  measure  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  present  in 
a  given  unit  of  blood,  for  if  the  corpuscles  are  large  and  cont;iin  each 
of  tliem  a  relatively  large  amount  of  haemoglobin,  tliey  may  be  con- 
siderably diminished  in  number  and  yet  furnish  a  normal  bulk  of 
haemoglobin,  as  tested  by  either  of  the  instruments  described.     Thus 
in  pernicious  anaemia  the  corpuscles  are  often  so  large  that   they 
contain  nearly  one-third  as  much  again  as  a  normal  corpuscle,  so 
that  even  though  their  number  is  considerably  diminished  they  may 
carry  a  normal  amount  of  haemoglobin.     This  condition   is  known 
as  a"///V//i  co/or  ifiJf'jc."     On  the  other  hand,  the  number   of  red 
corpuscles  may  be  iiornuil,  yet  each  corpuscle  so  deficient  in  luemo- 
globin  that  tlie  hjeinoglobin  in  a  given  quantity  of  blood   is   as  low 
as  forty  or  iifty  per  cent.     Tliis  state  of  things  is  often  found  in 
chlorosis  or  in  any  form  of  secondary  anaemia  (see  below,  paj^^e  477). 
When  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is   greater 
than  the  diminution  of  luenioglobin,  we  say  that  the  color  index  is 
higli,  meaning  that  each  corpuscle  carries  more  haemoglobin  than 
normal.     Thus  if  we  have  a  red  count  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
red  cells,  and  eacli  cell  contained  the  normal  amount  of  haemoglobin, 
the  luemoglobin  i)ereentage  would  be  fifty,  representing  a  reduction 
in  liannoglobin  proportional  to  tlie  reduction  in  the  red  cells ;  but  if 
with  the  same  count  w^e  had  a  haemoglobin  percentage  of  seventv- 
five,  this  would  mean  that  each  cor})uscle  contained  half  as  much 
again  as  com})ared  with  the  iKenioglobin  in  normal  red  cells.      Here 
we  should  say  that  the  color  index  is  1.5.     Five  million  red   cells 
and  one  hundred  per  cent  of  luemoglobin  give  a  color  index  of  1 ;  so 
do  four  million  red  cells  with  eighty  per  cent  of  haemoglobin,  tliree 
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iiuUiou  and  sixty  per  cent,  two  million  and  forty  per  cent,  and  so 
on.  An  example  of  low  color  index  would  be  four  million  red  cells 
with  forty  i)er  cent  haemoglobin,  representing  a  color  index  of  0.5; 
or  three  million  red  cells  with  thirty  per  cent  haemoglobin,  repre- 
senting again  a  color  index  of  0.5. 

The  diagnostic  significance  of  the  color  index  is  briefly  this: 
Any  diminution  in  haemoglobin  means  anaemia,  but  a  diminution  in 
haemoglobin  witli  a  high  color  index  suggests,  though  it  does  not 
prove,  pernicious  anaemia,  while  a  low  color  index  points  to  chloro- 
sis or  secondary  anaemia  of  any  type.  Normal  color  index,  despite 
anaemia,  is  most  often  found  immediately  after  hemorrhage. 


//.   Study  of  the  Stained  Blood  Film, 

To  recognize  the /y/'<;s6^ire  and  the  degree  of  anaemia  one  needs 
only  tlie  Juvmoglobin  testy  but  to  determine  tlie  kind  of  anaemia,  to 
study  tlie  leucocytes,  or  to  search  for  parasites  we  need  the  stained 
blood  film.     Two  processes  are  now  to  be  described: 

1.  Preparing  the  film. 

2.  Staining. 

1.  JUood  Jiims  may  be  spread  on  slides  or  on  cover  glasses.    The 
tirst  method  is  tlie  easier;  the  second  gives  better  preparations.     To 
l)ropare  blood  tiliiis  on  slides, 
dip  two  slides  in  water  and 
ml)  them  clean  with  a  towel 
or  handkerchief;  put  a  drop 
of    blood   near   one   end  of   • 
one  slide,  ])utthe  other  slide 
against   the  drop,  and  rest 
it  evenly  uj)on  the  lirst,  as 
shown    in  Fig.   210.     Next 
draw  the  iipjier  slide  along 
horizontally,  so  as  to  spread 
the    drop    over    the   whole 

surface  of  the  lower  slide.     The  process  may  then  be  repeated,  re- 
versing the  slides  and  using  as  a  "  spreader  '*  the  one  on  which  the 


Fio.  210.— Method  of  Spreading  Blood  Films. 
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fiba  has  already  been  prepared.  This  method  is  so  simple  that  one 
can  usually  suc(;eed  with  it  at  the  iirst  attempt,  but  the  corpuscles 
are  not  spread  quite  so  evenly  as  in  cover-glass  preparations  and  i1 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  get  a  i)erfect  stain. 

The  corer-f/htss  method  requires  a  much  greater  degree  of  clean 
liness  and  manual  dexterity  than  the  slide  method.  Cover  glassei 
must  be  washed  in  water  and  then  thoroughly  polished  with  a  sill 
(not  cotton  or  linen)  handkerchief.  The  success  of  the  whole  proc 
ess  depends  u])on  the  thoroughness  of  the  polishing.  Every  par 
of  tlie  glass  must  be  thorouglily  gone  over,  takhig  care  not  to  omi 
the  corners.     This  is  rather  tedious  and  often  drives  us  to  us 

slides,  which  can  be  much  more  quickl 
prepared.  With  cover  glasses  we  luuc 
remove  not  only  all  dirt  and  grease,  bii 
also  every  S]:)eck  of  dust  or  lint  which  ma 
settle  upon  them.  The  use  of  silk  as 
polisher  reduces  this  difficulty  to  a  min 
mum. 

Having  prepared  the  cover  glasses  i 
.,,,    T>  ^  .u  ,     ,    tl>is  way,  the  next  point  is  to  keep  thei 

Fk;.   211.    Pn)iM*r    Mothful    of  ^^ '  *  .  ^      -^vj 

H«)itiinKa(ov<'r(iia.ss.  both  cleau  and  dry  during  the  process  ( 

spreading  the  blood.  We  must  alwaj 
hold  them  as  in  Fig.  211,  and  never  touch  any  part  of  their  su 
faces  witli  the  iingers.  Any  one  whose  fingers  tend  to  get  moii 
must  handle  the  cover  glasses  with  forceps,  but  most  of  us  will  a 
ways  use  our  lingers,  despite  the  warnings  of  our  Teutonic  brethrei 
Holding  a  cover  glass  as  in  Fig.  211,  touch  the  centre  of  it  with  tli 
tip  of  a  drop  of  blood  as  it  issues  from  a  puncture,  taking  cai 
not  to  touch  the  skin  of  the  ear  itself;  then  drop  this  cover  glaf 
(olood  side  downward)  upon  a  second  cover  glass  in  such  a  pos 
tion  that  their  (corners  do  not  match.  If  the  covers  are  quite  clea 
and  free  from  dust,  the  blood  drop  will  at  once  spread  so  as  t 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  glasses.  Tlie  instant  it  stops  spi-eaci 
ing,  take  hold  of  the  upper  cover  glass  by  one  comer  and  slide  i 
rapidly  off  without  lifting  it  or  tilting  it  at  all.  This  needs  som 
practice,  and  some  men  never  learn  it;  lience  the  use  of  slides. 
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Films  so  piepai*ed  will  keep  for  a  long  time  without  deteriorat- 
ing, especially  if  the  air  is  excluded. 

2.  Stnining. — The  introduction  of  tlie  Romanowsky  method  of 
staining  (Noeht's,  Zieniann's,  Jenner's,  Leishman's,  Wright's)  ena- 
bles us  to  dispense  with  all  other  blood  stains  and  greatly  shortens 
the  time  of  the  ))rocess.  Wright's  stain  is  identical  with  Leish- 
man's  except  in  the  method  of  preparation,  which  Wright  has  consid- 
erably simplified,  and  as  either  of  these  mixtures  can  be  obtained 
ready  made  of  any  of  the  larger  dealers  in  physicians'  supplies,  I 
shall  not  describe  the  method  of  making  it.  Reliable  stains  can 
always  be  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton.     An  ounce  bottle  will  stain  hundreds  of  specimens. 

To  stain  a  cover-glass  lilm,  grasp  it  with  Cornet's  forceps,  rest 
the  forceps  on  the  sink  so  that  tlie  film  side  is  upward  and  is  ap- 
j)roxim}itely  horizontal.  Draw  a  little  of  Wright^s  or  Leishman's 
stain  into  a  clean  medicine-dropper  and  squeeze  out  upou  the  film 
enough  to  flood  its  surface. 

(«)  Allow  the  stain  to  act  for  one  minute;  during  this  time  the 
methylic  alcohol  contained  in  it  fixes  the  film  upon  the  cover  glass. 

(b)  Next  add  distilled  water  from  a  clean  medicine-dropper  until 
a  greenish  metallic  lustre  appears  like  a  scum  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stain.  Usually  about  six  or  eight  drops  of  water  are  needed  if 
we  are  using  a  seven-eighths-inch  cover  glass.  The  stain,  so  di- 
luted with  water,  should  remain  upon  the  cover  glass  about  two 
vihuites.     The  exa(;t  time  does  not  matter. 

(r)  Next  wash  off  the  stain  with  water  cautiously  and  let  the  film 
remain  in  clean  water  for  about  a  minute  more  or  until  it  takes  on 
a  light  pink  color.  Dry  gently  with  blotting  paper  and  mount  in 
Canada  balsam. 

This  whole  process  can  be  completed  inside  of  five  minutes,  and 
I  know  of  no  other  staining  method  at  once  so  rapid,  so  reliable, 
and  so  widely  applicable.  It  brings  out  all  the  minutiae  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  blood  parasites,  and  for  clinical  wor^:  no 
other  stain  is  needed. 

Appearaxce  of  Films  so  Stained. r—l.  The  normal  red  corpus- 
cles appear  as  round  discs  with  pale  centres.     Their  color  depends 
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upon  tlic  length  of  time  that  we  continue  tlie  washing  with  clear 
water  after  the  staining  hiixtme  has  been  poured  off,  and  varies 
from  brown  tlirough  pink  to  golden  yellow. 

(a)  Jt^oiki/ort/fosis  means  tlie  appearance  in  the  blood  of  red  cells 
variously   deformed,   sausage    shaped,   battledore   sliaped,   oblong, 
pear  shaped,  etc.      It  is  always  associated  with  (ihuonnaUties  in  thf 
size  of  the  corpuscles,  so  that  dwarf  forms  and  giant  forms  api>ear. 
(h)  Polychromasta  (or  pnhjchromatophirnt)  refers  to   abnormal 
staining  reactions  in  the  red  corpuscles,  wliereby  isolated  individ- 
uals take  on  a  brownish  or  purplish  tint,  sharply  contrasted  with 
the  pink  or  yellow  of  the  corpuscles  ai'ound.     If  this  brownish  or 
purplish  tint  occurs  in  all  the  corpuscles,  it  has  no  j)athological  sig- 
luticance,  but  merely  means  that  tlie  staining  has  l)eeii  incorrectly 
I)erformed. 

(c)  "  Stipplintj  "  refers  to  fine,  dark-blue  dots  scattered  over  the 
pink  surface  of  a  red  corpuscle,  as  if  a  charge  of  fine  shot  had  been 
tired  into  it. 

All  the  abnormalities  just  described  are  to  be  found  in   any  of 

the  types  of  severe  aiia?niia, 
wliotlicr  primary  or  seeon<lary, 
but  sti])pling  may  also  be  found 
iritJunit  n})iimi(t  in  some  eases 
oi  1e<ul  pnlsnniutj^  and  is  there- 
fore useful  as  u  contirmatorv 
sign  in  cases  of  this  disease. 

Xtte/rnfrd  red  corpuscles  are 
divided  into  two  main  varieties : 
(1)  nnnmthhists,  whi<di  are  of 
the  size  of  normal  irorpuscles: 
and  (-)  mrf/tf/oUastSy  which  art- 
larger  tliiin  normal  corpiiscle.s 
(see  Fig.  212)-  The  nucleus 
of  tlie  normoblast  is  generally 
small  and  deeply  stained,  navv 
blue.  In  the  megaloblast  the  nueleus  may  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics or  may  be  much  larger  and  paler,  witli  a  distinct   intraur.- 
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of  both  varieties  is  ofU-ii  ilisaol- 
tiuies  8ti[)]iliHl,  HO  thut 


cleai-  uetwoi'k.  The  protoplaf 
ored,  murky,  gray,  or  even  bl 
by  beginners  the  uell  may  be  i 
take  uiay  be  avoided,  however 
toplasm  of  nucleated  L-ells 
there  are  o£U-n  con  ceil  trio 
ringa  like  tlie  layera  in  an 
oyater  shell,  and  their  outline 
is  usually  nioi-e  iiregular  than 
that  of  any  leiicoetye.  Fur- 
ther points  of  diiferentiation 
must  be  learned  by  practice. 

2.  Leveoci/tet. — In  normal 
blood  four  main  varieties  may 
be  distinguished : 

(u)  Polyiiucleara  or  poly- 
moi-phonuolear  neutrophilcs, 

{b)  Lymphocytes  (large 
and  small). 

(c)  Kosiiiophilcs. 

((/)  Mast  cells. 

(a)  Polj/nucleam.  —  The 
deeply  stained,  niarkeiUy  con- 
torted nucleus  assumea  a  greaf 
variety  of  shapes  in  diffeni.! 
cells,  and  ia  surrounded  by  u 
pinkish  protoplasm  studded 
witli  spots  or  granules  just 
large  enough  to  be  distin- 
guished under  the  oil  immer- 
sion and  slightly  deeper  in 
tint  than  the  protoplasm 
around  them.  These  cells 
make  up  about  two  -  thirds 
{xixty  to  sfipentij  par  cent)  of 
all  the  leucocytes  pi-esent  iu  the  blood  (aea  Fig.  ^13, 


ia.ai3.-o.  Leucocylosla  (WWII:  tlilefn  poljnu. 
clears  in  ■  Held,  b,  Ljmpbatii:  leiikteinlB.  |>, 
PuljnurliBr ;  m.  nipfalobliuit '.  c  fodnaptillH. 
Twealy.ADe  iTinptiocjrUa  In  UiU  Held. 
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(Jf)  Lj/tfip/iori/tea. — The  smallest  variety  is  about  the  size  of  a 
red  c«41,  and  (consists  of  a  round  nucleus  stained  deep  blue  and  sur- 
rounded hy  a  vtM-y  narrow  rim  of  pale,  bhiisli-greeii  protoplasm 
In  the  lar.i^er  forms  the  nucleus  occupies  much  less  spacHs  i-elatively 
is  often  less  (l«M«i)ly  stained,  and  may  be  indented.  Tlie  latter  vari 
ety  is  sometimes  burdened  witli  the  useless  name  of  *' traiisitiona 
cell,"  a  Umiii  which  in  my  opinion  should  l)e  given  up,  since  al 
lymphocytes  are  transitional.  In  tlie  j)rotoplasm  of  the  larger  vari 
<3ties  of  lymjilioeyte  one  often  sees  a  sprinkling  of  line  pink  gran 
ales.  From  f irni ft/- tirr  to  thlrty-jire  per  cent  {{}v  about  one-thin] 
of  all  leueoc^ytes  l)elong  to  the  lymphocyte  group — classing  all  size 
together  (see  Fig.  21.*^,  h), 

(<•)  Knsinnph  Ill's. — The  nucleus  is  irregularly  contorted  and  a 
tracts  very  little  notice,  owing  to  the  very  brilliant  x>ink  color  an 
relatively  \w.v\:,k'  size  of  the  granules  in  which  it  is  immersed.  Tl 
outline  of  the  cell  is  more  irregular  than  that  of  any  other  leuc< 
cyte,  and  its  granules  often  become  broken  away  and  scattered  i 
the  tec^hniqut'  of  spreading  the  blood.  The  eosinophiles  make  u 
approximately  our  jn'r  rent  of  the  leucocytes  of  normal  blood. 

(^/)  Mast  ('r//s.  The  shape  of  the  nucleus  can  rarely  be  nia< 
out,  and  the  main  characteristic  of  the  cell  is  the  presence  of  larj 
dark  granuh*s,  stained  blue  or  plum  color,  sometimes  almost  blacl 
and  arrauf^ed  iiKjst  thi(»kly  about  the  margin  of  tlie  cell.  Ma; 
cells  are  very  scanty  in  normal  blood  and  make  up  not  moi*e  tha 
onr-Jnilf  nf  iHir  in  r  n  nt  of  tlu*  leih'ocvtes. 

t  •  /  ft 

Other  varieties  of  leucocytes  which  ap])ear  in  the  blood  only  i 
disease  will  be  nimtioned  later. 

.S.  Jihutil  J*/(ffrs.  \n  the  normal  blood  lilm,  stained  as  directe 
above,  onti  finds,  beside  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  different  vari< 
ties  of  h'ut'ocytes,  a  varying  number  of  bodies,  usually  about  on< 
third  the  diameter  of  a  red  ccu'piiscle,  irregularly  oval  in  shap< 
staining  dark  red  or  blue  and  tending  to  cohere  in  bunches.  Occ< 
sionally  larger  forms  occur,  and  in  these  a  vague  network  and  son] 
hints  of  a  ini(dens  niav  be  traced. 

The  signilicance  of  these  bodies  is  unknown  and  they  liave  j 
present  no  importance  in  medicine,  although  they  not  infrequent] 
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lead  to  mistakes,  because,  when  lying  on  top  of  a  red  corpuscle, 
they  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  malarial  parasite. 

HI.    Counting  the  White  Corpuscles, 

The  instrument  used  all  over  the  world  at  the  present  day  is  the 
pipette  of  Thoma-Zeiss,  in  which  the  blood  is  diluted  either  ten  or 
twenty  times.  The  diluting  solution  is  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  water.  This  diluting  solution  often  accumu- 
lates S})()res  and  be- 
comes cloudy.  As  soon 
as  this  happens  a  fresh 
bottle  should  be  pre- 
pared. After  a  rather 
deep  puncture  blood  is 
sucked  up  to  the  mark 
point  .5  on  the  pipette, 
wliich  is  then  immersed 
in  the  diluting  solution 
and  suction  exerted  un- 
til the  mixture  is  drawn 
up  to  the  point  marked 
11.  This  gives  a  dilu- 
tion of  one  to  twenty. 
By  drawing  blood  up 
to  the  point  marked  1, 
instead  of  to  the  point 

marked  .5,  we  obtain  a  dilution  of  one  to  ten.  After  this  the  ends 
of  the  pipette  can  be  closed  with  a  rubber  band,  and  the  blood,  so 
shut  in,  can  be  kept  or  transported  without  loss  or  change. 

When  we  are  ready  to  make  the  count,  the  rubber  band  is  re- 
moved and  the  pipette  rolled  in  the  fingers  rapidly  back  and  forth 
for  about  one  minute,  to  mix  up  the  contents  of  the  bulb  thoroughly 
and  evenly.  Next  blow  out  three  drops,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
pure  diluting  solution  which  is  in  the  shank  of  the  pipette.  Then 
[)ut  upon  the  circular  disc  of  the  counting  chamber  a  drop  of  the 


Fig.  214.— Indicating  an  Order  In  which  the  Squarm  may 

be  Counted. 
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inixtui-e  from  the  bulb  of  the  pi|»ette.  This  drop  must  be  of  such  a 
size  that  wlien  the  cover  glass  (see  Fig.  215  7i)  is  let  down  u^k)!!  it 
the  drop  will  cover  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  cii-cular  disc  and  not 
spill  inU)  the  moat  around  it.  The  size  of  this  di-op  can  only  be 
learned  by  i)ra(5tiee.  After  alx)ut  five  minutes  tlie  leucocytes  will 
have  settled  u])on  the  ruled  space  which  oceujiies  the  centre  of  the 
Hoor  of  the  counting  chamber,  and  the  count  can  then  \ie  begiui. 
using  preferably  a  No.  6  objective  of  Leitz  or  a  DD  of  Zeiss.  The 
whole  ruled  space  should  be  counted,  and  after  a  little  practice  this 
takes  not  niort*  than  five  minutes.  I  usually  begin  my  count  in  tlie 
left  uppur  corner  of  the  ruled  space  and  proceed  in  the  direction  in- 
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¥10.  L'ir>.— Thonia-Z4>iss  <'ounttnff  Slide.    A,  Ruled  disc :  B,  oover«Ia«« ;  r*.  Ri«wt. 

dicated  by  the  serpiMitine  arrow  in  Fig.  214.  In  noi-mal  blood  on« 
finds  froiii  thirty  to  iifty  leucocytes  in  the  whole  ruled  space.  The 
luiiiiher  ol"  leuoocytcs  per  cubic  millimetre  is  obtained  bv  iniiltiplv- 
ing  this  1i«jfure  by  *J00.  Tlius  if  the  number  of  louco<*vtit^s  ('ounteil 
is  ^f),  the  miiiibrr  in  :i  cubic,  millimetre  of  blood  is  t^  x  200  =  7,0(K). 
If  <?n^at  accurai^y  is  needed,  a  second  count  with  a  fresh  droj)  .should 
be  made  and  tlie  averai^e  of  the  two  taken;  but  in  ordinary  elinii'al 
work  this  does  not  sfcni  to  me  necessary,  for  the  amount  of  em>r, 
altliouj^h  considerable,  is  not  such  as  to  atfect  our  diagnostic  infei- 
erices. 

/['.    Coiinfimj  thr  lirtl  Corpusclfs, 

Per]iaj)s  once  in  every  twenty-live  or  fifty  cases  that  one  sees  it 
is  well  to  know  tlu»  innuber  of  red  corpuscles.  They  can  then  l»e 
j'ounted  with  the  Thoma-Zeiss  ]>ipette  which  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  so  arranged  that  tlie  blood  may  be  diluted  one  to  two  huii- 

'  To  av(»i<l  air  bubbl<'s  Inwcr  the  cover  glass  with  aid  of  a  needle  as  in 
mounting  microscopic  specimens.  Tiiis  must  be  (l»)uc  as  quickly  as  possibW 
after  the  drop  has  been  adjusteil  ou  tlie  counting  disc. 
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dred.  The  technique  ie  exactly  that  described  iu  the  last  section, 
except  that  we  ueed  le.sB  blood  and  use  a  dtlTerent  diluting  solution, 
I  am  atM^ustonied  to  use  a  miatiLre  suggested  by  Gowere,  made  up 
aa  follows :  * 

Sodium  sulphate gr.  ciii. 

Dilute  acetic  atld J  I. 

"Water S  iv. 

Blood  is  sucked  up  to  the  mark  0.5  and  then  Gowers'  solution 
to  the  mark  101.  After  the  drop  has  been  adjusted  in  the  counting 
chamber  and  the  corpuscles  have  settled  upon  the  ruled  space,  we 
usually  count  a  field  of  twenty-five  small  squares  at  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  whole  ruled  space.  The  figure  so  obtained  is 
multiplied  by  8,000,  The  i-eault  is  the  number  of  corpuscles  per 
Gubio  millimetre. 

Intebpretation   of  the  Kestlts  so  Obtained. 

1.   Secondary  A iiinii ill. 

The  hsemoglobiu  ia  itsnally  reduced  more  than  tlie  count  of  red 
corpuscles,  giving  a  tow  cohr  indi-r.  In  mild  cases  the  hemoglobin 
may  fall  as  low  as  forty  per  cent  before  the  red  corpuscles  show  any 
considerable  diminution.  In  severe  cases  the  red  cells  fall  to  ;i,000,- 
000,  2,000,000,  and  occasionally  even  to  1,000,000  or  below  it; 
but  the  hiemoglobin  iwually  suffers  even  more  severely. 

The  leucocytes  may  be  normal,  increased,  or  diminished,  de- 
pending on  the  cause  of  the  ansemia.  Thus  hi  anremin  due  to 
chronic  suppurative  hip-disease  the  leucocytes  are  often  increased  to 
20,000  or  30,000,  while  in  malarial  anremia  the  leucocytes  are  often 
subnormal.  There  are  no  chamcteristiu  changes  in  the  diEferential 
couut,  which  varies  with  the  underlying  disease. 

The  changes  seen  in  the  stained  blood  film  ai-e  briefly:  Poikilo- 
oytosis,  abnormal  staining  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  presence 
of  nnclei  either  iu  normal-sized  corpuscles  (normoblasts)  or  in  giant 
corpuscles  (megaloblaats).  The  degree  of  poikilocytosis  ami  abnor- 
mal staining  reaction  ia  jiro portion al  to  the  severity  of  the  anemia. 
Ill  mild  cases  we  find  only  normoblasts,  and  those  only  after  a  long 
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searcli ;  in  severe  cases  we  may  find  megaloblasts  as  well,  bat  abnost 
invariably  these  cells  are  fewer  than  the  normoblasts. 

The  commonest  causes  for  secondary  or  symptomatic  anaemia 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Hemorrhage— gastric,  hemorrhoidal,  traumatic,  puerperal, 
etc. 

(h)  Malaria,  more  rarely  sepsis  or  other  infections. 

(r)  Malignant  disease. 

(d)  ('hronic  siii)i)iirations. 

(f)  Chronic  glomerulo-nephritis. 
(/)  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

(g)  Poisons,  especially  lead. 
(//)  Chronic  dysenteiy. 

(i)  Intestinal  ])arasite8. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  insufficient  food  or  even  star- 
vation does  not  produce  ansemia,  and  so  far  as  we  know  no  fonu  of 
bad  hygiene  has  any  notable  effect  upon  the  blood.  Persons  mav 
grow  very  pale  under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  but  their  blood  is 
usually  not  atTected  unless  one  of  the  diseased  conditions  men- 
tioned above  is  present. 

2.    ChlorosU, 

The  blood  is  ])ra('tically  identical  with  that  just  described, 
thougli  the  eolor  index  is  sometimes  lower,  poikilocytosis  ]e:?s 
uiarktMl,  and  nucleated  red  cells  fewer.  The  pallor  of  the  centres 
of  tluMM'lls  C*  achromia^')  is  often  very  marked.  The  leueoc'vtes  aif 
generally  normal  and  the  differential  count  practically  so,  although 
th(»  percentage  of  polynueh^ar  cells  is  often  low  with  a  corresponding 
relative  increase  of  lynij)h()oyte8. 

.S.    Prrulcious  AiKPmia, 

The  numiK»r  of  red  cells  is  usually  below  2,000,000  when  the 
case  is  first  seen.  The  color  index  is  high  and  the  leucocyte  count 
subnormal.     The  stained  spt^cimen  shows  very  mai'ked  deformities 
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and  abnormal  staining  reactions  in  the  red  cells,  with  a  tendency  to 
the  predominance  of  large  forms.  Many  of  the  latter  contain  nu- 
clei ("megaloblasts"),  and  a  smaller  number  of  normal-sized  cells 
also  contain  nuclei  ("normoblasts"). 

The  polynuclears  are  relatively  diminished,  with  a  correspond- 
ing relative  increase  in  the  lymphocytes. 

In  tlie  remissions  which  form  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
course  of  pernicicms  anaemia,  the  blood  is  generally  transformed 
until  it  is  almost  or  quite  normal.  In  the  subsequent  fall  it  may 
take  on  all  the  features  of  secondary  anaemia  or  chlorosis,  and  lead 
to  unavoidable  errors  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  Fortunately  cases 
are  rarely  seen  for  the  first  time  at  this  (non-cliaracteristic)  stage. 

Interpret  ATI  ox  of  the  Results  of  the  Leucocyte  Count  and 

Differential  Count. 

\^y  combining  the  facts  obtained  by  the  total  white  count  and 
the  differential  count,  we  can  estimate  the  number  of  each  variety 
of  leucocyte  contained  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood.  Thus  with 
10,000  white  corpuscles,  70  ])er  cent  of  which  are  ])olynuclear  (as 
seen  in  the  stained  film),  we  have  7,000  polynuclear  cells  per  cubic 
millimetre,  which  nuiy  be  considered  tlic*  upper  normal  limit.  Any 
number  greater  tlian  this  should  be  considered  as  a  leucoct/tosis.  In 
a  similar  way  we  can  say  that  any  number  greater  than  3,500  is  above 
the  normal  limit  for  lymphocytes  and  constitutes  a  li/niphocytosisy 
while  eosinophUia  is  present  whenever  the  number  of  eosinophiles  is 
more  than  400  per  cubic  millimetre.  It  is  much  better  to  use  these 
absolute  numbers  than  to  rely  upon  percentages.  If  we  say,  for 
exam{)le,  that  3  per  cent  of  eosinophiles  is  within  normal  limits,  we 
shall  make  an  errof  now  and  then  in  cases  of  myelogenous  leukae- 
mia, in  which,  with  a  total  count  of  oOO,000  leucocytes,  3  per  cent  of 
eosinophiles  would  amount  to  a  total  of  15,000  i)er  cubic  millimetre, 
or  nearly  thirty  times  the  normal  number.  Errors  are  also  common 
in  the  opposite  direction.  For  example,  in  typhoid,  with  a  total 
leucocyte  count  of  3,000,  the  lymphocytes  may  reach  60  per  cent 
and  yet  be  well  within  the  normal  limits,  for  CO  per  cent  of  3,000  is 
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only  1;800.     In  this  case  the  apparent  lymphocytosis  is  due  to  ai 
absolute.  tft'ert*ane  in  polyniiclear  cells. 

For  the  risisons  liere  given  it  seems  to  me  best  to  use  the  follow- 
ing (letinitions : 

1.  Leuco(;ytosiH  is  an  increase  in  tlie  polyiiuclear  cells  bejouc 
the  normal—  7, 000. 

2.  Lymplim^tosis  is  an  increase  of  lymphocytes  beyond  the  nor 
mal  ui)i)er  limit — .S,500. 

.'{.  Kosiiiophilia  is  an  increase  of  eosinophiles  beyond  the  normal 
upper  limit — ."jOO  per  cubic  millimetre. 

Occurrence  of  Leueoeytosis, 

Leucooytosis,  like  fever,  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  conditions^ 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

1.  In  infrrfitms  t/lsffttsfs — except  typhoid,  malaria,  uncomplicated 
tuberculosis,  measles,  smallpox  (prior  to  the  pustular  stage), 
mum])s,  (nMiiiaii  measles,  and  influenza. 

2.  In  a  variety  of  toxfvmlc  rotulitious,  such  as  ui'seuiia,  hepatic 
toxaemia,  (lial)eti<*.  coma,  rickets,  and  poisoning  by  illuuiiuating  gas. 

.S.  In  a  minority  of  cases  of  mat ujna tit  disease ,  es|>ecially  sar- 
eoma. 

4.  Aft<*r  rinJrtit  muscular  exertion y  including  parturition,  anil 
after  cnid  baths  or  massage. 

Then*-  is  in  all  ])robability  no  constant  leucocytosis  in  prt^gnaney 
or  durinjjj  di|^cstion. 

Leu(^)cvtosis  is  most  often  of  value  in  the  differential  iliasmosis 
between  ty})hoid  fevi^r  or  malaria  on  the  one  hand,  and  })yogenic 
infections  (meningitis,  appendicitis,  sepsis,  pneumonia)  on  the  other. 
A  leucocyte-cliart  is  often  of  value  in  judging  whetlnn*  a  hxual  sujv- 
purative  i)rocess,  such  as  appendicitis,  is  advancing  or  receding,  or 
whether  ])Us-})Ocketing  has  taken  jdaee.  l\y  a  leucooyte-eliart  ?s 
meant  a  series  of  leucocvte  counts  at  short  intervals — twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours.  When  taken  In  couiifctlttn  with 
the  other  dhilraJ  tlata,  a  leucocyte  chart  is  often  of  the  greatest 
value,  especially  in  following  the  course  of  any  disease;  to  a  less 
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extent  in  diagnosis.  In  internal  medicine  leucocyte  counts  are 
especially  useful  in  febrile  conditions^  in  the  great  majority  of  which. 
they  assist  the  diagnosis. 

Certain  exceptions  to  tlie  rules  above  given  must  be  remem- 
bered : 

1.  Quiescent^  thickly  encapsulated  collections  of  pus^  in  which 

the  bacteria  have  died  or  lost  their  virulence,  usually  produce  no 
Irifcari/fosis.  In  this  group  come  some  of  the  abscesses  of  the  liver 
or  about  tlie  kidney,  and  a  few  cases  of  appendicitis. 

2.  The  most  virultrnt  and  overwhelmmg  infections  are  apt  not 
to  be  arcnvipanied  by  leucocytosis.  Thus,  for  example,  the  most 
virulent  cases  of  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  or  general  peritonitis 
often  run  their  course  without  leucocytosis. 

Lymphocytosis, 

Only  in  two  diseases  does  well-marked  lymphocytosis  occur:  1. 
Lymphatic  leukaemia.  2.  Whooping-cough  and  its  complications 
(many  cases). 

Occasionally  lymphocytosis  occurs  in  rickets,  hereditary  syphi- 
lis, and  anything  that  produces  debility  in  children.  Lymphocyto- 
sis is  of  value  chiefly  in  the  difPerentiation  of  lymphatic  leukaemia 
from  other  causes  of  glandular  enlargement. 

Eosinophilia, 

The  eosinophiles  are  increased  chiefly  in : 

1.  Bronchial  asthma. 

2.  Chronic  skin  diseases. 

3.  Diseases  due  to  animal  parasites  (trichiniasis,  uncinariasis, 
hlariasis,  hydatid  disease,  Bilharzia  disease,  trypanosomiasis,  and 
witli  most  of  the  intestinal  worms'). 

4.  Myelogenous  leukaemia. 

There  seems  to  be  also  some  vague  connection  between  eosin- 
opliilia  and  diseases  of  the  female  genital  tract  (except  cancer  and 
tibromyoma  of  the  uterus). 
31 
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Two  fniiiis  are  distinguished,  though  the  distinction  is  chiefly  a 
clinical  one:  (a)  Myeloid  and  (6)  lymphoid. 


1.  Myeloid  LeuktBtnui. 

The  leucocytes  are  usually  about  250,000  pet  cubic  millimetre 
when  the  case  is  first  seen,  but  often  run  much  higher,  and  some- 
times lower.  There  ia  no  an- 
eemia  in  tlie  earliest  stages; 
later  moderate  secondary  an- 
aemia develops. 

The  differential  connt  shows 
an  extraordinary  variety  of 
types,  including  many  not  seen 
in  normal  blood  (Bee  Fig.  216). 
The  vKijoritij  of  the  leucocytes 
aiv  polijmielears,  but  many  of 
these  are  atyjiieal  in  size  or  in 
the  shajie  of  th^ir  nucleus. 
From  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
leucocytes  are  inyelocytes  f  or 
mononuclear  neutrophiles),  the 
■'  infantile  "  form  of  tlie  jtoly- 
nuclear  cell.  Lymphocytes  iwe 
absoluti'ly  normal  or  increased,  Init  their  percentage  is  low,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  increase  of  the  other  forms.  EosinophUes  are 
absolutely  much  increased,  though  the  jiercentage  is  not  much  above 
normal.  Mnst  cells  are  more  numerous  tlian  in  any  other  disease 
(1  to  12  ])er  cent,  out  of  an  eiiormous  total  increase),  Normoblaeta 
are  usually  very  innnerous;  niegaloblasts  scanty. 

Under  tlie  iiiflufiice  of  intercurrent  infectious  or  aft«r   *-rav 
treatment  the  blood  may  return  to  normal. 
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2.    Lymphoid  Leukcemia. 

The  total  increase  of  leucocytes  is  usually  much  less  than  in  the 
other  type  of  leukaemia — 40,000  or  80,000 — or  less  in  average  cases. 
The  differential  count  ^hows  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  lymph- 
ocytes—90  to  99.9  per  cent  as  a  rule.  In  the  acute  forms  of  the 
disease  the  large  lymphocytes  predominate;  in  chronic  cases  the 
small  forms. 

The  blood-film  is  mo7iotonous  in  contrast  with  the  wonderful 
variety  seen  in  myelogenous  leukaemia  (see  Fig.  213,  b). 

V.   The  Widal  Reaction. 

(a)  Techiiique,  Among  the  numerous  agglutinative  reactions 
between  the  serum  of  a  given  disease  and  the  micro-organism  pro- 
ducing that  disease,  only  one  has  yet  attained  wide  use  in  clinical 
medicine,  viz.,  the  so-called  Widal  reaction  in  typhoid  fever. 

There  are  many  ways  of  performing  this  reaction,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  following  is  the  best:  * 

Measure  out  in  two  small  test  tubes  ten  drops  and  fifty  drops 
respectively  of  a  highly  motile  twelve-  to  twenty-four-hour  bouillon 
culture  of  typhoid  bacilli,  in  which  the  bacilli  have  no  tendency  to 
adhere  spontaneously  to  each  other.  Carry  these  tubes  and  a  mi- 
croscope to  the  bedside,  puncture  the  patient's  ear  as  usual,  and 
draw  a  little  blood  into  a  medicine-dropper  of  the  same  size  as  that 
used  in  measuring  out  the  typhoid  culture.  Expel  one  drop  of 
blood  into  each  of  the  tubes  containing  typhoid  culture,  and  exam- 
ine a  drop  of  each  mixture  between  a  slide  and  cover  glass  with  a 
high-power  dry  lens.  If  within  fifteen  minutes  clumping  has 
taken  place  in  the  1 :  10  mixture,  or  if  within  one  hour  clumping 
has  taken  place  in  the  1 :  50  mixture,  the  reaction  may  be  consid- 
ered positive.  By  clumping  I  mean  an  agglutination  of  the  bacilli 
into  large  groups  and  the  complete  or  nearly  complete  cessation  of 
niotilitv. 

If  it  is  inconvenient  to  caiTy  the  culture  and  the  microscope  to 
the  bedside,  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  blood  may  be  milked  out  of  the 
ear  and  collected  in  a  test  tube  (a  three-inch  test  tube  of  small  call- 
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bre  is  best).  After  clotting  has  taken  place,  if  the  edges  of  the  clot 
are  separated  from  the  glass  with  a  needle  or  a  wire,  a  few  drops  of 
serum  will  exude,  and  this  serum  can  be  mixed  with  the  bouillon 
culture  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Less  reliable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  use  of  blood  dried  upon  glass 
or  glazed  paper  in  large  drops  and  subsequently  dissolved  in  the  cult- 
ure itself. 

(b)  Interpretation.  A  positive  reaction  occurs  at  some  period  in 
the  course  of  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  reaction  occurs  early  enough  to 
be  of  diagnostic  value  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  In 
most  epidemics  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  show  a  positive  Widal 
reaction  by  the  time  the  patient  is  sick  enough  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian. The  reaction  may  be  absent  one  day  and  j^resent  on  tlie  next, 
and  varies  greatly  in  intensity  in  different  cases  and  at  different 
times  with  the  same  case. 

VI.  Blood  Parasites, 

1,   The  Malarial  Parasite  (see  Plates  IV.  and  V.). 

In  films  stained  as  above  diiooted  tlie  malarial  parasite  appears 
blue  against  the  pink  baekgrouiHl  of  the  corjmsele.  A  crimson- 
stained  dot  should  ai)pear  in  some  i)ortion  of  the  blue-stained  or- 
ganism; the  protoplasm  of  the  red  C()r2)usele  around  it  is  often 
studded  with  i)ink  dots. 

The  stained  s2)ecimen  is  preferable  to  the  fresh  blood  in  the 
search  for  malarial  parasites,  for  the  young,  ring-shaped,  or  "  hya- 
line'' forms  often  escape  notice  altogether  in  fresh  specimens. 

Tertian  organisms  are  distinguished  from  the  aestivo-autuninal 
variety  by  the  following  tests  : 

(a)  Tertian  parasites  make  the  corpuscle  containing  them  larger 
than  its  uninfected  neighbors. 

(^)  Segmenting  forms  never  occur  in  the  i)eii])h(»ral  blood  of  a?s- 
tivo-autumnal  fevers. 

(c)  "  Crescents^'  (see  Plate  V.)  never  occur  exce])t  in  iestivo- 
autumnal  fevers. 
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111  Central  Africa  (and  lui'suiuably  Jn  otlier  tropical  countries) 
the  b!oo(l  or  gland  juice  of  many  persons  contains  the  ovganiuui 
shown  in  Fig.  217,  whicli  has  long  been  known  as  a  parasite  of  the 
blood  of  horses  and  of  many  of  the  lower  animals.     Human  try- 


panosomiasis— a  chronic,  debilitating  malady — l)ecomeB  "sleeping 
sickness  "  when  the  trypanosouia  enters  the  cerebrospinal  canal. 


In  the  blood  of  many  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries  there  is 
found  (with  or  without  symptoms)  the  parasite  shown  in  Fig.  218. 
The  species  most  often  found  is  present  in  the  peripheral  blood  only 
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drop  is  spread  between  slide  aiid  cover  aiid  examined  with    . 
piiwer  lens  fNo.  5  objective  Lyitz). 
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VII.   Estimation  of  Cmiyulat ion  Time, 

The  Brodie-Kussell  instruineiit,  as  modified  by  Pratt '  (see  Fig. 
219),  is  the  one  which  I  have  used  most.  To  use  the  instrument, 
we  put  a  drop  of  water  on  tlie  slide,  inside  tlie  metal  ring  (B). 
Smear  this  ring  with  vaseline.  Put  a  drop  of  blooil  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cover  glass  and  press  the  latter  down  into  the  vaseline, 
so  that  the  blood  drop  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  metal  ring.  Then 
watch  it  with  a  low  power  of  the  micMoseope;  at  intervals  of  one 
minute  a  current  of  air  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  drop  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube  and  bulb,  ('.  As  soon  as  coagulation  has 
taken  place,  the  impac^t  of  this  current  of  air  ceases  to  make  the 
corpuscles  fly  ahead  and  produces  a  radial  current. 

Normally,  coagulation  occurs  under  these  conditions  in  from 
three  to  eight  minutes;  anything  outside  these  limits  is  to  be  con- 
sidered pathological.  All  readings  must  be  made  at  a  single 
temperature. 

The  estimation  of  coagulation  time  seems  to  be  of  some  value  to 
surgeons  in  relation  to  the  question  of  operation  in  cases  of  hem- 
orrhagic tendency  (purpura,  jaundice,  and  various  liver  diseases). 

'  Pratt:  Journal  of  Medical  Uesearch,  November,  1908.  The  instrumoiU 
costs  75  cents. 


CHAPTER  -XXIV. 
THE  JOINTS. 

EXAHTNATIOITB   OW   THB  JODnU. 

A.  Xethodt  and  Data. 

I.  By  iiuipeetitm  and  ftalpation  we  detect : 

1.  Vain,  tendemens,  and  heat  in,  near,  or  at  a  distance  fn 
joint. 

2,  Enlargement: 

(n)  Hard,  probably  bony. 

(Ii)  Boggy,  pi'obably  iiililtration  or  thickening  of  capaul 
periartinutar  structiii-es. 

if)  Fhictuatiiig,  probably  fluid  in  the  joint. 

.3,   Irrcjjiilaritiea  \n  pontour : 

ill)  Ostt^oiiliytes  or  "lipping"  (attached  to  the  bone). 

(i)  Gouty  tciphi  (not  attmihed  to  tlie  bone). 

(<■)  ('onstriction-line  opposite  the  artin illation. 

(i7)  Piotriision  of  joint- pockets  in  large  effusions,  filling  , 
natural  di>prossions. 

4.  Limitation  of  motion: 
((e)  Due  to  pain  and  effusion. 
(b)  Due  to  nuiS(;ular  spasm. 

(e)  Due  to  tlitckening  or  adhesions  in  the  capsular  and  per: 
ular  striiotui-es. 

(rf)  Due  to  obstruction  by  bony  outgrowths  or  gouty  tophi 
(e)  Due  to  ankylosis. 

5.  Bxceas  of  motion  (subluxation). 
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6.  Crepitus  aud  creaking. 

7.  Free  bodies  iii  the  joint. 

8.  Trophiu  lesions  over  or  near  a  joint  (cold,  aweaty,  inottk'd, 
cyatiuaed,  wliite,  or  glossy  skiu,  musuular  atrophy). 

9.  Sinus  formation,  the  sinus  leading  to  necrosed  bone,  to  gouty 
tophi,  or  abscess  in  or  near  the  joint. 

10.  Distortion  and  luulposition,  due  to  contractui-es  in  the  mus- 
cles near  the  joint,  to  necrosis,  to  exudation,  or  to  subluxation. 

11.  Telescoping  of  the  joint  with  sborteuiug  (liuib,  toe,  finger, 
or  trunk). 

II.  By  radioscopy  we  iuvestigate: 

1.  Bony  outgrowths,  their  shape,  extent,  and  position. 

2.  Neei-osea  aud  atrophies  of  bone,  their  extent  and  position. 

3.  The  structure  of  the  bones  in  and  near  the  joints. 

4.  The  presence  of  lesions  in  tlie  articular  cartilages. 

5.  Free  joint  bodies,  their  presence  and  position. 

III.  Indirectly  we  may  gain  valuable  information  about  the 
joints  by  noting: 

1.  General  constitutional  symptoms,  their  presence  or  absence. 
These  include  fever,  chills,  leucoeytosis,  glandular  enlargement, 
albiiiiiiinirta,  and  emaciation. 

2.  Tulwrculin  reaction,  its  presence  or  absence. 

3.  Disease  of  other  organs,  their  presence  or  absence,  i.e.,  syph- 
ilis, tuberculosis,  tabes,  and  other  chronic  spinal-cord  lesions,  en- 
docarditis, hemophilia,  various  acute  infections  (gonorrhfKa,  influ- 
enza, scarlatina,  septicEemia),  and  skin  lesions  (psoriasis,  purpura, 
hives), 

4.  The  course  of  the  disease  and  the  results  of  treatment. 

i/.    Technique  of  Joint  ExumimiHon. 

(a)  Enlargement  is  generally  unmistakable,  but  when  there  is 
much  muscuiar  atrophy  lietween  tlie  joints  the  latter  may  seem  rn- 
larged  by  contrast,  when  in  fact  they  are  not. 

(J)  Fluctuation  is  obtained  in  most  joiiits,  as  in  any  part  of  ilie 
body,  by  pressing  a  linger  on  each  of  two  sliglitly  separated  ■ 
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iu  Ihe  suspected  area,  and  endeavoring  to  transmit  through  the 
terveniiig  n\nif<i  an  imputse  fvuiii  one  finger  to  tlie  other.  Fat 
luusL-Ie  will  iilMo  transmit  an  iniimlse,  but  less  ]>eifectly  than  fln 

III  tlie  knee  ww  tt'St  for  "  iiiwting  of  the  pat^lhi  "  over  aii  effiij 
by  siii'i'oitiKliti);  tlie  joint  with  the  handx,  which  are  ]iresHeiI  aligt 
towaitl  t'iM'L  other  to  limit  the  escaiie  of  fluid  in  either  tlirecti 
and  then  »iiilili'iili/  making  quick  pressure  oil  the  patella  with 
linger.  If  we  fcfl  or  hear  the  itatelta  kiionk  against  tlie  bone  be 
and  rebound  as  we  release  tlie  pressure,  fluid  in  atmoriiial  quan: 
is  pi-esent. 

('■)  Irri-ffiil'irifi'-x  of  cun/niir  are  easily  recognized,  provided 
normal  contiOui'  in  familiar. 

(rf)  Honif  iiiilrjrtiwtlis  may  bi?  obvious  (as  in  Heberden's  nodi 
but  if  within  the  joint  they  may  be  i-eeognized  only  by  the  md 
arfst  of  an  otliefiviitefii'fj'iiiit  mntian  at  a  certain  point.  Xu  lui 
cases  radiiistopy  in  lu'cessary. 

(fi)  iSiiiitji  /ii/ilii  are  iilcntitied  positively  by  transferring  a  lain 
piece  to  a  j;lasH  sliih',  teasing  it  in  a  drop  of  water,  covering  w 
a  ciiv.T  glass,  atiil  c^rauiining  with  a  hif,'li-[«iw.T  dry  lens  an 
paitly  closed  diaiihrafriii.  Th.'  sodium  liiurate  crystals  are  chai 
tcrislio. 

Fluid  1)1-  si'iui-Huicl  exudates  iu  joints  may  fill  up  and  smooth 
the  natural  dc|T.-ssious  arouu.l  the  jtjiiit,  or,  if  the  exudate  is  lat 
may  bnl^^'  tiic  juint  jjoekfts;  iu  the  knee-joint  four  eniiiu>nceiii  n 
take  till'  phu'i'  of  tin'  natural  ili'iiressions,  two  alxive  and  two  bel 
the  pali-ila. 
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whec,  with  the  patient  lying  od  his  face,  we  attempt  hyperexteii- 
Mioii  (see  Pig.  220), 

The  other  motions  of  the  liip— rotation,  adduction,  abduction, 
and  flexiun^are  not  impeded. 

Gennral  gpasm  of  the  hip  muscles  is  tested  with  the  patient  on 
the  hack  upon  a  table  or  bed  (a  child  may  ho  tested  on  its  mother's 


lap)  and  the  leg  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  both  at  the  knee  and  at  the 
hip.  Using  the  sound  leg  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  we  may 
then  draw  the  kne«  away  from  the  middle  line  (abduction),  toward 
and  past  the  middle  line  (adduction),  and  toward  the  patient's 
chest  (Hexion).  Rotation  is  tested  by  holding  the  knee  still  and 
moving  the  foot  away  from  the  median  line  of  the  body  or  toward 
and  across  it 

(2)  Sjihiiil  column-.  Muscular  spasm  of  the  muscles  guarding 
motion  in  tlie  vertebral  joints  can  be  tested  by  watching  the  body 
attitude  (a  stiff,  "military"  carriage  in  most  cases),  and  by  efforts 
to  bend  the  spine  forward,  backward,  and  to  the  sides. 

In  most  cases  we  can  make  out  limitation  of  these  motions  by 
asking  the  patient  to  stand  with  knees  and  hips  stiff  and  then  bend 
liis  trunk  (of  course,  nake<))  as  far  as  he  can  in  each  of  the  four 
directions.     If  we  ai-e  faniiliar  with  the  average  range  of  motility 
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in  each  difectioti  and  at  tlie  ditferent  ages,  this  test  is  usually  easy 
aud  rapid.  Batikwari)  l)eiidiiig  is  the  least  satisfactory,  ami  in 
doubtful  eases  tlie  jiatieiit  shoulil  lie  on  his  fane,  while  the  physi- 
cian, standing  above  him,  lifts  tlie  whole  body  by  the  feet  (see  Fig. 
221). 

(3)  In  the  joints  of  the  shoulder,  knee,  elbow,  wrist,  ankle, 
toes,  and  tingers,  there  is  usually  no  diHiuulty  iti  testing  for  luuscu- 
lai'  spasiu,  and  no  special  directions  are  needed. 

Todistlii'iuixh  miiii-iiLir  spasm  f rum,  hony  outgrowth  as  a  cause  of 
lunited  joint  luotioii,  wv.  Hliimld  iiolice  that  bony  oiitgi'owlbs  (f.^.. 


in  the  hip)  allow  perfectly  f  rei:  motion  up  to  a  ueitain  jioint ;  then 
motion  is  arrested  suddenly,  completely,  aud  without  great  pain. 
Muscular  spasm,  on  the  contrary,  checks  motion  a  little  from  tlie 
outset,  the  resistance  aud  pain  yr(((/HH%  increasing  until  our  eflfoita 
are  arrested  at  some  i>oint,  vaguely  determined  by  our  strength  and 
hard- heartedn ess  and  by  the  patient's  ability  to  bear  the  pain. 

Motions  limited  by  capsular  thicitening  and  adhesions  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  ao  painful  after  the  first  limbering-up  process  is  over. 
There  is  no  sudden  arrest  after  a  space  of  fi*ee  mobility,  but  motion 


J 
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is  limited  from  the  first  and  usually  in  all  directions,  though  the 
muscles  around  the  joint  are  not  rigid.  The  possibility  of  more  or 
less  linibering-out  after  active  exercise  (or  passive  motion)  distin- 
guishes this  type  of  limitation. 

In  true  ankylosis,  there  is  no  motility  whatever. 

(y)  Excessive  viotioii  in  a  joint  is  recognized  simply  by  contrast 
with  tlie  limits  furnished  us  by  our  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of 
the  ])hysiology  of  joint  motion  at  different  ages.  When  the  bone 
and  cartilage  ai)pear  normal  or  are  not  grossly  injured,  we  call  the 
excessive  motility  of  the  joint  a  suUuxat'ioiij  but  excessive  motility 
may  also  be  due  (as  in  Charcot's  joint)  to  destruction  of  bone  and 
other  essentials  of  the  joint. 

(//)  To  detect  crepitus  and  creaking  we  simply  rest  one  hand  on 
the  suspected  joint,  and  with  the  other  put  it  through  its  normal 
motions,  while  the  patient  remains  passive. 

(/)  ^lost  free  joint  bodies  are  not  palpable  externally,  and  are  rec- 
ognized only  by  their  symptoms,  by  the  x-ray,  and  by  operation. 

(y)  Shortening  of  a  limb  as  evidence  of  joint  lesions  is  tested  by 
careful  measurements.  The  vast  majority  of  such  measurements 
are  made  with  reference  to  the  hip-joint.  The  tip  of  each  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  is  marked  with  a  skin-pencil,  and  likewise  the 
tip  of  each  inner  malleolus.  Then,  with  the  patient  lying  at  full 
length  on  a  flat  table,  the  distance  from  anterior  sui)erior  spine  to 
inner  malleolus  is  measured  with  a  taj)e  on  each  side. 

Tlie  method  of  obtaining  the  other  data  tabulated  on  page  488 
needs  no  explanation,  except  the  radioscopic  technique — a  subject 
which  1  am  not  competent  to  discuss. 


C.  Joint  Diseases, 

I  shall  use  the  classification  proposed  by  Goldthwaite  and  divide 
joint  diseases  as  follows: 

1.  Infectious  arthritis :  (a)  Tuberculosis,     (i)  Other  infections. 

2.  Atrophic  arthritis :  {a)  Primary,     {b)  Secondai-y  to  organic 
nerve  lesions  (Charcot's  joint).  ~  ^ 
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').   Hypei-trophic  arthritis. 

4.  Gouty  arthritis. 

5.  Haeinophilic  arthritis. 

Under  infectious  arthritis  are  included  all  varieties  of  articu! 
"rheumatism  ''  and  the  joint  troubles  symptomatic  of  goiiorrhcjea, 
streptococcus  infections  (including  scarlet  fever),  iufluenza,  syp] 
lis,  typhoid,  and  other  fevers.  As  tuberculosis  is  an  infection 
must  include  it  in  this  group,  although  the  disease  begins  usiia' 
as  an  osteitis  and  involves  the  joint  secondarily  by  extension. 

I.  Tuberculous  Arthritis, — The  characteristics  of  joint  tuberc 
losis  are : 

(a)  Sloivj/rof/ressy  with  gradual  enlargement  and  disabling  of  t 
joint. 

(/>)  Muscular  spasm  ^  especially  in  disease  of  the  hip  or  vertebr 

(r)  Evidences  of  loir-grade  inflammation  (moderate  heat,  swe 
ing,  pain,  and  tenderness). 

((/)  Abscess  and  sinus  formation, 

(e)  Malpositions  (e,g.j  shortening  of  one  leg  in  hip-joint  diseas 
angular  backward  projection  in  spinal  disease,  subluxations  in  t 
knee-joint). 

(y*)  Bone  nrrrosis,  as  shown  by  ^r-ray. 

The  order  of  frequency  in  the  dill'erent  joints  is  as  follow 
spine,  hip,  knee,  wrist,  slioulder  (tuberculous  dactylitis  is  describ 
on  page  50). 

In  the  deep-seated  hip-Joint,  diagnosis  has  to  depend  largely  < 
shortening  and  on  tlie  ])resenee  of  limitation  of  all  the  hip  itmtlo 
by  muscular  spasjii  (see  above,  i)age  491),  unless  the  disease  is  > 
long  standing  and  manifests  itself  by  abscesses  burrowing  to  tl 
surface.  Usually  these  abscesses  i)oint  in  the  ni)per  anterior  thig] 
but  they  may  open  behiiul  the  great  trochanter,  below  the  glutei 
maximus,  or  at  any  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hip. 

Besides  muscular  spasm,  shortening,  and  abscess  formation,  v 
get  some  aid  from  the  general  and  vague  joint  symptoms  present  i 
this  as  in  many  other  joint  lesions.  Such  are  enlargement  (felt  j 
thickening  about  tJie  great  trochanter),  muscular  atrophy,  pain,  tei 
derness,  and  crepitus. 
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In  spinal  tHberculosia  {Pott's  disease)  the  distortion  of  the  bones 
with  formation  of  a  knuckle  in  the  back  is  often  obvious  and  prac- 
tically diagnostic.  In  other  cases  we  depend  on  muscular  spasm  or 
abscess  formation.  The  muscular  spasm  gives  a  stiif  back  and  often 
psoas  contraction  (see  below).  The  abscess  is  peculiar,  in  that  it 
usually  works  along  in  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  and  }K)ints  in  the 
groin  behnv  Poupart's  ligament  (see  Fig.  202);  less  often  it  appears 
in  the  back  or  in  the  gluteal  region,  and  rarely  it  may  invade  almost 
any  ])art  of  the  body  (lung,  gullet,  gut,  peritoneum,  rectum,  hip- 
joint,  etc.). 

Psoas  spasm,  which  is  common  both  in  hip  and  spinal  tubercu- 
losis, is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  diseases,  and  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  it  may  be  due  to  various  other  lesions,  such  as: 

(a)  Hypertrophic  arthritis  of  the  spine. 

(^)  Appendix  abscess. 

(c)  Perinephritic  abscess. 

In  the  ])eripheral  joints  (shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  finger,  knee, 
ankle)  the  (lia<^nosis  of  tuberculosis  rests  on  the  chronic  enlarge- 
ment and  (lisabilitv,  with  abscess  and  sinus  formation. 

Hysterical  ov  acute  traumatic  lesions  (with  or  without  neurosis) 
may  present  symptoms  and  signs  identical  with  those  of  tubercu- 
losis. Decision  is  aided  most  by :  (a)  The  lapse  of  time  and  the  ef- 
fects of  treatment,  (b)  ic-Ilay  examination,  (r)  The  predominance 
in  functional  and  traumatic  cases  of  pain  and  tenderness  rather  than 
muscular  spasm  or  malposition. 

II.  Acafe  Infections  Arthritis. — All  varieties  ai*e  distinguished 
from  the  otlier  types  of  arthritis  by :  (a)  The  absetice  of  any  marked 
bone  lesions  '  in  most  cases.  (6)  The  tendency  to  recovery  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 

The  milder  forms,  whose  cause  is  unknown,  we  have  hitherto 
designated  as  '^  rheiimatisTn,^'  The  others  are  distinguished  as 
gonorrh<eal,  jjueumococcic,  syphilitic,  influenzal,  dysenteric,  etc., 
according  to  the  organism  producing  them. 

Between  this  grouj)  and  those  known  as  "rheumatism,''  there  is 

'  Excei)tionally.  virulent  infectious  (especially  those  due  to  pneum(K-occi  or 
streptococci)  may  do^troy  cartilage  and  bone  and  end  in  true  bony  ankylosis. 
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no  clear  pathologic  rtiBtinction .  Mild  infection  witli  pyogenic  cocci 
may  leave  a  aouiicl  Joint,  thougli  tlie  gerieinl  teiideucy  is  to  crippling 
tlirongU  fibrous  adhesions.  On  the  other  hand,  artliritis  of  "  rheu- 
matic "  (i.e.,  of  unknown)  origin  may  end  in  suppuration,  crippling 
the  joint  with  adhesions,  though  in  inoat  cases  it  leaves  a  sound 
joint. 

All  tlie  members  of  the  iiifectiouB  group  of  joint  lesions  present 
the  hrol  sifjm  of  inflnmmniwn  and  tiie  (■•.•is/!n>f!'.,.<>/  .v/'/-..*  of  infcc 


.Mcu-arthnipiiUi)'. 


tlon.  AH  may  be  complicated  by  endocarditis,  l)itt  in  those  of  un- 
known origin  ("  rheiunatic  ")  tliis  complication  is  especially  eoni- 
iiiou.  There  is  no  bony  hypertrophy,  bone  destractinn,'  sinus 
fiirmation,  or  markeil  iri'egulai-itiea  of  contour.  A  general  enlarge- 
ment (move  or  leas  spindle  shaped,  owing  to  periarticular  thick- 
ening and  muscular  atrophy)  is  the  rule.  The  joint  motions  are 
'  Bee  note  on  page  4B5. 
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lin  and  effiiaiou;  musculur  sjiaam  is  not  pre 


r  small  Joints  may  be  affeeted  in  any  of  tlia 
rtliritis,  though  tlie  goniirihceal  virus  is  apt 
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to  lodge  ill  few  joints  (oftenest  the  knee  or  ankle)  aiid  tlie  "  rheu" 
iiiatic  "  virus  in  many  joints,  while  the  typhoid  poison  has  a  predi- 
lection for  the  spine. 

III.  Atrophic  Arthritis. — Two  types  must  be  recognized;  (a)  A. 
monarticular  form,  secondary  usually  to  tabes  or  syriiigoiuyelia 
(■'Charcot's  joint,"  "neuropathic  joint"),  and  other  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord.  {!>)  A  polyarticular  primary  form  ("  rheiunatoid  at* 
thritis  "). 

Id  both,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  '\^  atrophy  and  destruc- 
tion of  cartilage,  hone,  and  joint  membranes— a  process  whioli  in 
the  early  stages  can  lie  iilentiiied  only  by  the  ar-ray  (see  Fig.  222), 
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Later  the  diBintegration  of  the  joint  ia  uaiially  evident,  ! 
lowed  by  distovtiona,  contractiiri's,  ami  ankylnsia. 

(a)  The  motuirtii-ti/nr  form  ia  geneially  easy  to  lecognize  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapid,  paiiilesa  coiivse,  with  seniiHuetuant  swelling, 
secondary  to  a  well-marked 
A  lai'ge  joint  ia  almost  alw;i\  - 
tiie  hip,   shoulder,  or  elim 
The    joint    shows    ahnuini.i. 
mobility  and   the   bones    i-.ci 
often  be  feltto grate  (seeFJL,'. 
223). 

(h)  The  -pninarij  pniy>.-r„  - 
ular  form  usually  begiii.-i  .m 
the  fingers,  and  ia  very  apt  !■ 
occur  itimmFirieallij,  i. <-,,  u i 
correspondiiiij  joints  of  Imtli 
hands  at  the  same  time  {^i-'- 
Fig.  224.).  Thejoint3arei-]i- 
larged,  Ijoggy,  spindle  ahaiu'd 
(owing  to  tlie  rapid  atropliv 
of  the  interosaei ),  often  abnui  - 
mally  wldte,  apparently  flui'l- 
uant,  and  show  trophic  skin 
lesions  (glossy  skin ,  sweat  - 
ing,  Jiiottling)  (see  Fig.  225). 
The  terminal  finger-joints  are 
i-arely  aivolkn.  Late  in  the 
course  of  the  disea.se  a  ring  of  constriction  often  nmrks  the  line  of 
articulation  (see  Fig.  226).  Pain  ia  not  severe  until  motion  is  at- 
tempted or  unless  the  joint  ia  jarred  and  stirred  up  by  some  traa- 
matiam. 

The  changes  progress  slowly  and  attack  new  anil  larger  joints, 
moving  centrally  from  the  i^rijihery.  At  any  stage  the  prouess 
may  become  arrested,  biit  usually  not  until  iinki/f'tis  or  ediitraetiires 
have  occurred  in  one  or  many  joints.  Some  of  the  "  ossified  men  " 
of  dime  museums  are  in  the  aiikyhised  stage  of  this  terrible  malady. 
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Flexion  of  fingeia  with  hyiwrexteiiBion  of  the  terminal  joints  afld 
iletlection  to  the  ulnar  side  are  coininoii  ileforiuities. 

IV.  Hypertrophic  Arthritu. — Bouj  enlargemeut  and  osteophytio  J 
spurs  are  the  distinguishing  feature.  The  new  bone  is  oftenest  di—  I 
posited  round  the  edges  of  the  articulitr  eartiliigc,  formiiig  an  irreg-  i 
ular  fungoid  ring  ("  liiig  boiii-  "  iu  huisPB)  or  "  lip  "  neai-  tlie  joint. 


Tht)  attachments  of  the  ligaments  (c.y.,  the  anterior  lateral  ligst- 
ment  of  the  spine  or  the  cotyloid  ligament  in  the  lup-joiiit)  furulsk. 
anotlier  favorite  site  for  the  bony  dei)0sit3. 

(a)  In  the  terminal  finger-joints  {^' Jfeierden's  nodes "y  th« 
process  may  remain  for  years  without  extending  to  any  other 
aiticulation  and  witliout  producing  any  discomfott  (Figs.  60  auii' 
227). 

(fi)  The  disease  may  be  limited  to  the  hip-joint  ("morbus  coxm. 
senilis")  or  to  any  other  single  joint,  producing  purely  mechanieat 
disturbances  by  limitation  of  motion.  There  is  no  coneiderahl« 
muscular  spasm,  and  motion  is  quite  free  up  to  a  certain  point, 
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which  it  ia  suddenly  "  locked  "  by  the  interference  of  the  bony  out- 
growths. The  situation,  size,  and  ahajje  of  tliese  outgrowths  can  be 
shown,  as  a  rule,  by  the  a-ray  alone.  ]'ain  anil  swelling  are 
slight  or   absent}   unless  traiiuiatisni  (internal  or  external^  stirs 


up  the  joint  and  produces  a  synovitis.     The  chief  ooiupUiiit  is  of 

(c)  Several  joints  may  be  affected,  aud  there  may  result  muoli 
pain  because  nerves  pass  through  or  over  the  new-formed  boue  and 
are  compressed  hy  it.  This  form  is  most  often  seen  in  the  spine 
("spondylitis  deformans,"  "osteoarthi-itis"),  where  a  portion  of  the 
front  and  side  of  the  vertebral  column  ia  "plastered  over"  with 
new-formed  bone  (see  Fig.  228),  which  later  invades  the  iuterverte- 
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biiil  rai'tilage  Htiii  jjniiUices  ankylosis  (see  Fig.  -29),  ulthei 


Flu.  2K.— linwmvpLili;  ArUirlUi  ut  SpJau.    IlioldUimllaJ 
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In  tlie  early  stagea  the  disease  is  rec(i[,'"i-«il  hy : 

('()  Nftfe  pain,  vuniiing  round  tlie  body  or  down  tlie  legs,'  a.-^ 

the  intercostal  and  Bpiiial  ueives  are  pressed  on. 

(fi)  Limitation  of  Motion.     The  jirocess  is  usually  unilateral, 

wholly  or  predominantly;  henee  the  |>atient  can  usually  bend  luuelj 


I 


?io.  S29.— urm- 


better  to  one  side  (see  Figs,  230  and  231)  than  to  the  other.  Mo- 
tion is  also  more  or  less  liniiteil  in  other  dlreetions,  but  forwaril 
bending  is  fairly  well  perfonueil  as  a  rule,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
"lumbago,"  which  renders  forward  bending  and  the  subaequeiit  re- 
covery almost  impossible, 

(c)  Cotighing  or  mieezin^  often  gives  great  pain,  probably  because 
the  coato- vertebral  joints  are  involved  in  the  new  growth;  if  anky- 
losis of  these  joints  ocours  later,  the  respii-atory  movements  of  the 
chest  are  interfered  with. 

V,  Gouty  Jrthritis.—Die  deposits  of  urate  of  sodium  in  the 
soft  structures  around  the  joint  are,  like  those  in  the  ear  (see 

'  Muny  Deunilgias  aud  sciaticas  are  duo  to  this  cliwase. 


I 
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Fig.  232),  close  beneath  the  skin  ui-  perforate  it,  and  hence  are 
i-ecognizable  (as  above  explained)  l>y  microscopic  exaiiiiiiatiuii. 

Thpy  Bonwwhat  resenilile  the  nudes  of  liypierti'ojihio  arthritis, 
but  are  not  attached  to  the  bone  and  can  be  moved  abont  ill  the  soft 
structni'es  over  it.  j-Ray 
examination  shows  that 
there  is  often  considerabli' 
destruction  of  bone  in  tlii! 
\'Li-inity  of  the  to|>hi  (nee 
Fij;s.  i'.S:!  and  234). 

VI.     Iliemophillr      A,- 


■ 

4 


thritU. — A  chronic  stiffening  and  enla^ement  of  tlie  joint,  i-e- 
sembling  in  many  respecta  the  joint  of  hypertruidiic  arthritis, 
but  often  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  fibrous  adhesions,  en- 
sues in  some  cases  of  hiemopbilia,  presumably  as  a  reaidt  of  fi-e- 
quent  hemorrhages  and  serous  ooKings  in  the  joint.  The  diagno[iis 
depends  on  the  evidence  of  hiemophilifi,  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
and  till-  aiisence  of  infection  as  ;i  c;iiisutive  factor. 


Acuto  rlieiiinHtic  artlmlis. 591 1 

Subucute  I'lit'UniBtIc  nrlhrltla 193  | 

Gimorrlicpiil  nrlliritis. 88  f 

Typlmid  iiiHirilis  (apiw) 3  J 

uil  alropliic  artlirilia 


I  Clironic  Tlllmia  urthrilis  ("ilry  joint ")  is  a  purely  looal  proi.'i^ss  ami  tiietr 
■e  rcteiveB  no  fiirlber  nifntion  here. 
'BoetoQ  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  November  ITlli.  1904, 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

EXAMIXATIOX    OF    THE    NeRVOUS    SySTEM. 

Thk  outlines  of  neurological  diagnosis  depend  on  knowledge  of: 

I.  Disturbances  of  motion. 

II.  Disturbances  of  sensation. 

III.  Disturbances  of  reflexes  (including  sphincteric  and  sexual 
retirxes). 

IV.  Disturbances  of  electrical  excitability. 

V.  Disturbances  of  speech  and  handwriting. 

VI.  Disturbances  of  nutrition  ("trophic"). 

VII.  Psychic  disorders. 

I  si  1  all  attempt  no  topical  diafjnosis  of  nerve  lesions,  no  diag- 
nosis, that  is,  depending  on  memorizing  the  brain  areas,  cord  lev- 
els, or  skin-and-muscle  areas  corresponding  to  i)articular  nerve 
lesions.  The  general  i)ractitioner  for  whom  this  book  is  intended 
will  not  attempt  to  carry  such  points  in  his  head,  but  will  refer  to 
specialists  or  special  text-books  when  the  case  confronts  him.  The 
general  methods  most  often  employed  are  all  that  I  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. 

/.  Disorders  of  Motion, 

1.  Gaits. 

2.  Paralyses. 

.3.   Spasnis  and  tremors. 

4.   Ataxia. 

1.   Go  its.  —The  most  important  gaits  are: 

(a)  The  s^mstic, 

(h)  The  ataxic. 
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(fl)  The  gait  ot  pnni lysis  iiffitant. 

(rf)  The  toi^ili-op  ij'iit. 

(<•)  Tii<;  ff„lt  .,fyh>,,.t.-  ,n;,hte»g. 

WiMi  tlip  njHiKlir  ;/tiil  there  is  rigidity  of  the  legs,  makin{ 
difficult  tu  lift  the  feet;  hence  the  patieut  scuffs  along,  usually  a 
bent  kiieoH  and  us  if  his  feet  were  fastened  to  the  ground.* 

The  af'txlr  yit  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  patient  is  not  ic 
culai'Iy  weak,  but  do«s  not  know  where  his  feet  are  or  where 
ground  is;   hetu*  lie  flouiidors  and  throws  liis  feet  about  irregulai 

The  ij'iit  of/,'ir'i/;/xlii  mjliiDis  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  okl  ma 
gait,  sutdi  si3  we  often  see  on  tlie  stage.  The  whole  body  ia  h 
forward  and  rigid  (see  Fig.  235),  and,  if  jirngresB  ia  accelerated 
a  push  given  fnnn  Ixiliind,  the  jiatient  may  l>e  unable  to  stop  himsi 

In  the  toe-ilrnp  gait  the  foot  is  raised  high  and  slapped  do 
upon  the  ground  with  a  flail-like  motion. 

2,  .Fiifi/ysin  or  Puivfils. — No  detailed  account  can  be  given  h 
of  the  method  of  testing  individual  muscles  for  loss  or  iuipairin< 
of  power.  In  general,  a  knowledge  of  the  origins  and  attachine 
of  muscles  enaldes  us  to  work  out  for  ourselves  a  sei-ies  of  te 
that  wil!  brint;  any  desired  group  Into  contraction.  It  is  convenii 
to  oluss  |iiir;d_\  SI'S  apcuniini,'  to  their  origin  as  follows  : 

(")  Uniiii  ji'ir-i/j/si:!:  nannWy  /iKiiiijilei/hi  (arm  and  leg  on  sa 
side,  with  in-  without  the  fuee). 

(7.)  f'o,-t/  /•.•,:ih/sl.t:  usuidly  piini/i/fi/in.  (both  legs,  rar*^ly  bf 
aruLS)  ur  .•i',>iHi.l,.j!„  (one  exlL-eiuity). 

('■)    ('i--nii"l  iirrri'  /•'iml'iait;   usually  mie  ne  more  eye  nnisrlrs. 

{•/)  r.;-!/.lrr.il  iirrr,-  /..inili/sis:  x/,friiil  niiisufii  r/rr,it/iK,  oftem 
tli«  exti'tiMiirs  i.f  tlie  wrist  or  foot,  tlie  shoulder  mus(d.>s,  and  tb< 
su,.i.li,.dbyM,ef..-i.ln.-rvL.. 

('■)  ll'ixtrrh'il  j.'n-'iliish:  no  stn(!t  aiiat«mipal  distribution,  « 
tenest  niiiiio|ilcgiu  (om-  extremity). 

I'eri])lL.;r;d  ni'rvn  [.arjilyses  uw,  eapeeially  apt  to  Iw  accunipaini 
by  si'nsory  syinpt-onis,  eli'<-trical  changes,  and  wasting.     Brain  i)arB 

'  T]ni  /■r.iKf-U-f/t/iil ;j,iil  is  11  spiislic  giiil  in  wliicli  tin;  aililiiftiirs  iif  tlie  tbig 
uTf  Ri)  cmiirai^li'd  l]i;il  llie  feet  IciiiL  to  be  crossed.  Tlita  gait  is  oftencst  sei 
ill  tin'  eitiigtnit-U  nji-inlie  jiiinilj/*e>. 
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yses  have  relatively  few  sensory  Bymptoma  (sometimes  parEBSthe- 

sise,  see  below,  page  512)   and  relatively  slight  wasting.     Mental 
I'hanges,  toma,  or  ciiiiviilsioiia  nfteii  precede  or  follow  tliein.     Cord 


-lerMlc  or  PuralvslB  Agllatu.    (rundicnun 


paralyses  may  or  may  not  show  these  aaaociatioiis,  but  are  often 
accompanied  by  disorders  of  tlie  bladder  and  rectum. 

3.  Sjj'ism,,  Tremor,  aitd  Flkrillarji  Twifchhig. — (o)  Spasin  means 
involuntary  musoularcontractiori.  The  familiar  "cramp  "  is  a  good 
example  of  the  type  of  spasm  known  as  tonw  xpaam.  In  conti-aet 
with  this  is  the  flonh  spagm,  in  which  flexors  and  extensors  con- 
tract alternately  to  produce  a  motion  like  that  of  our  forearm  when 
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we  shake  up  a  fluid  in  a  test  tube,  or  like  the  ankle  clonus  (see 
below). 

Spasms  may  be  general  or  local,  i.«.,  involve  few  or  many  mus- 
cles. In  strychnine  ))oisoning  the  whole  body  may  be  thrown  into 
rigidity  or  general  tonic  spattm.  At  the  beginning  of  an  epileptic 
seizure  the  l)ody  stiffens  out  (tonic  spasm),  then  becomes  "con- 
vulsed *'  {(jeneral  clonic  spasm).  Local  tonic  spasm  is  exemplified  in 
the  ordinary  ^^  cramp, ^^  The  spastic  gait,  above  described,  is  an- 
other common  example  of  tonic  spasm  limited  mainly  to  one  group 
of  muscles.  The  contractures  wliich  so  often  affect  the  sound  mus- 
cles in  a  partially  paralyzed  liuib  (see  above,  page  508)  are  also  ex- 
amples of  local  tonlr  spasms. 

Athetosis^  a  special  variety  of  local  tonic  spasm,  has  been  de- 
scribed on  pag(i  45. 

Local  clonic  spasm  is  not  common.  It  may  be  due  to  irritation 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  ceivbral  cortex  by  various  lesions  ("  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy  "),  and  sometimes  ])recedes  or  alternates  with  the 
general  spasms  of  ordinary  epilepsy.     It  also  occurs  in  hysteria. 

Artificially  a  momentary  or  prolonged  clonic  spasm  of  the  foot 
muscles  is  often  produced  in  testing  for  the  ankle  clonus  (see  below, 
page  515). 

(A)  Tremor  may  be  delined  as  a  clonic  spasm  of  short  exctirsion . 
Its  causes  and  varieties  have  already  been  discussed  (see  page  43). 

(r)  Fihrillanj  firitrhinijs  means  the  brief  rei)eated  contraction  of 
small  bundles  of  niusch*  fibres.  It  is  seen  in  patients  who  ai-e  cold 
or  nervous,  in  many  debilitated  and  neurasthenic  conditions,  and 
often  in  muscles  afTecte<l  by  progressire  muscular  atrophy. 

(d)  Clforeir.  and  rhoreifonn  movements  have  already  been  de- 
scribed (page  44). 

4.  Ataxia.  —  Inco-ordination  of  the  various  muscles  which  nor- 
mally act  together  to  produce  a  well-directed  movement  is  called 
ataxia.  All  young  infants  exhibit  ataxia  in  their  more  or  less  un- 
successful grasping  niovenuMits.  Alcoholic  intoxicaticm  often  ]>r<)- 
duces  typical  ataxia,  and  it  is  also  exemplified  in  the  gait  of  tithrs 
(lor.^dlis.  There  is  no  lack  of  muscular  contraction — often  too  niucli 
— but  it  is  disorderly  and  ill-directed. 
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Dejiriency  in  the  'power  to  haUtnre  in  standing  or  walking  is  per- 
haps the  commonest  type  of  ataxia,  and  may  be  due  not  only  to  the 
causes  just  mentioned,  but  also  to  cerebellar  disease  and  ear  dis- 
ease. In  tliese  types  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  stagger  in  one 
particular  direction,  e,g,y  to  the  right,  and  the  ataxia  is  associated 
with  vertigo  and  with  other  evidences  of  brain  tumor  or  of  ear  dis- 
ease. 

In  tabes  dorsalis  and  other  diseases  we  test  the  power  to  bal- 
ance by  asking  the  patient  to  bring  liis  feet  together  (toe  to  toe  and 
heel  to  heel)  and  to  close  his  eyes.  If  he  is  unable  to  preserve  his 
balance  liis  failure  is  known  as  ^\Romberg-s  siffn," 

II.  Disorders  of  Seytsation. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  types: 

1.  Anasthesvi  (or  insensibility  to  pain,  to  touch,  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  to  muscle  sensation). 

2.  Ni/percesthesia  (or  overseNsitiveness). 

3.  Piu'itsthesia  (abnormal,  false,  or  disordered  sensation). 

4.  Pain. 

5.  Disorders  of  special  sense. 

These  disturbances  may  all  be  seen  in  different  stages  or  types 
of  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  or  peripheral  nerves.  They  are  less 
common  in  brain  lesions. 

1.  Tests  of  anaesthesia  are  time-consuming  and  difficult,  because 
we  depend  for  our  data  on  the  patient's  intelligent  answer  to  the 
question,  "Do  you  feel  that?"  As  a  rule,  we  cover  the  patient's 
eyes  and  then  touch  the  suspected  parts — first  lightly,  then  more 
strongly — ciuestioning  him  to  see  if  he  feels  the  touch,  can  judge 
tlie  nature  of  the  touching  object  (finger,  pencil,  pin),  and  tell 
where  he  is  touched.  A  pin-prick  is  oftenest  used  to  test  pain 
sense,  and  test  tubes  filled,  one  with  hot,  one  with  cold  water,  are 
convenient  for  trying  the  temperature  sense.  Finally,  we  try 
whether  the  patient  can  recognize  familiar  objects  placed  in  his 
liand  and  can  tell  the  position  in  which  you  may  put  his  arms  or 
legs.     Failure  to  make  these  discriminations  is  known,  as  a^tereog- 
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nosiSj  and  occurs  oftenest  in  brain  lesions  affecting  the  temporal 
lobes. 

Dissociation  of  sensntion — the  preservation,  for  example,  of 
sensations  of  touch  with  loss  of  those  of  pain  and  temperature  — 
occurs  oftenest  in  syringomyelia. 

DeUnjf'd  sensation  and  mistakes  regarding  the  point  touched  in 
testing  are  commonest  in  tabes  dorsalis,  which  disease  presents  a 
great  v^ariety  of  sensory  disorders  not  here  catalogued. 

The  distribution  of  anaesthesia  depends,  like  the  distribution  of 
paralysis,  on  the  lesion.  Ifemiana'sthesia  is  seen  oftenest  in  hf/ste- 
ria  and  ortjanic  brain  lesions.  Cord  lesions,  such  as  trtLns verse  mye- 
litis or  ompression  of  the  cord^  usually  produce  anaesthesia  in  the 
area  suppfied  by  tlie  spinal  nerves  below  the  lesion.  JPeripIiend 
nerm  lesions  may  produce  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  areas  supplied  by 
the  nerve  in  (luestion. 

Areas  of  Injsterieal  anaesthesia  (with  hyperaesthesia  and  parses- 
thesia)  usually  do  not  correspond  to  the  distribution  of  any  set  of 
nerves  or  centres,  and  are  distinguished  by  this  fact. 

2.  Bijpera'sthesia.  is  most  often  recognized  as  hyperaesthesia  for 
pain  (tenderness)  or  in  the  special  senses  (sensitiveness  to  light  or 
noise).  It  is  coinnionest  in  peripheral  nerve  lesions  and  in  liyste- 
ria.     Tlie  tests  are  tlie  same  as  those  for  aniesthesia. 

3.  Pffnrsfhrsia  is  eommonest  \n  tlie  fonn  of  the  familiar  prick- 
ling and  tin^:ling  ft4t  when  one's  arm  or  leg  has  **  gone  to  sleep." 
Sensations  as  of  crawling  insects  are  not  uncommon;  the  "  hot  feet '' 
of  many  eldeil y  persons  ( with  arteriosclerosis)  and  the  **  burninc» 
hands"  of  many  washerwomen  are  other  familiar  examples. 

Locftl  //ffnrsthf'sia  is  not  uncommon  in  lesions  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  aird  constitutes  the  })reliminary  ''(mra"  with  which  nianv 
attacks  of  epilepsy  are  ushered  in.  Well-developed  tfjhes  dorsalis 
shows  many  curious  or  distressing  varieties  of  paraestliesia,  as  do 
many  other  varieties  of  ])eriplieral  neuritis. 

III.   Ii*e flexes, 

« 

We  may  distinguish  : 
1.    Pujtil  reflexes. 
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2.  Deep  reflexes  (tendon  reflexes). 

3.  Superficial  reflexes  (skin  reflexes), 

4.  Sphificteric  reflexes. 

5.  Sexual  reflexes, 

1,  Fupil  reflexes  have  been  described  on  page  15. 

2.  Teiidon  Reflexes, — Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
knee-jerk  (quadriceps  tendon);  less  important  are  the  ankle-jerk 
(Achilles  tendon)  and  ankle  clonusy  the  wrist,  elbow,  and  jaw  re- 
flexes. 

To  test  the  knee-jerk  many  methods  are  used;  the  following 
seems  to  me  the  best :  The  patient  sits  with  his  knees  flexed  at  a 
blunt  angle.  The  physician  lays  his  left  hand  on  the  front  of  the 
thigh  and  strikes  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  just  below  the  pa- 
tella, with  the  finger  tips  of  the  right  hand  or  with  a  rubber  ham- 
mer. The  left  hand  feels  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  quadriceps 
whether  the  foot  jerks  or  not.  If  no  contraction  is  obtained  we 
should  try  what  is  known  as  ^^reinforcement  of  the  knee-jerk." 
The  essence  of  this  is  concentration  of  the  patient's  attention  on 
a  voluntary  muscular  contraction  in  another  part  of  the  body.  We 
may  accomplish  this  by  asking  the  patient  to  hook  the  Angers  of 
his  hands  together,  and  at  a  given  signal  to  give  a  quick  pull  upon 
them  and  then  let  go.  The  physician  gives  the  signal  (often 
the  word  "  now  ")  and  strikes  the  patella  tendon  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

The  knee-jerk  is  often  wanting  or  feeble  in  young  infants.  It 
varies  a  great  deal  in  persons  of  different  temperament;  in  high- 
strung  or  oversensitive  persons  and  in  the  Jewish  race  very  lively 
knee-jerks  are  often  seen  without  disease. 

Absence  of  knee-jerk  is  oftenest  found  in : 

(a)  Periplieral  neuritis  (alcoholic,  diphtheritic,  lead,  etc.). 

(J))  Tabes  dorsalis. 

(c)  Anterior  poliomyelitis  (on  the  paralyzed  side). 

(d)  In  the  deepest  coma  from  any  cause. 

(e)  In  complete  severing  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Given  a  case  without  knee-jerks : 

33 
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Neuritis  is  suggested  by  the  history  and  etiology,  by  the  pi 
ence  of  marked  sensory  symptoms  (pain,  tenderness),  and  the 
sence  of  symptoms  pointing  to  the  brain  or  cord. 

In  tabes  the  Argyll-Kobertson  pupil,  the  disturbance  of 
sphincters  and  sexual  power,  the  'lightning  pains  "  here  and  th< 
the  presence  of  Romberg's  symptom  (see  page  511),   and  later 
ataxic  gait  are  important  confirmatory  signs. 

Anterior  poliomyelitis  presents  a  flaccid  paralysis,  usually  of 
extremity,  coming  on  suddenly  in  a  young  child  and  wholly  w 
out  sensory  symptoms. 

Comatose  patients,  if  the  coma  is  due  to  cerebral  hemorrh 
and  is  not  of  the  profoundest  type,  often  show  increased  knee-jt 
on  the  paralyzed  side;  but  in  very  profound  unconsciousness 
reflexes  are  lost. 

Partial  destruction  of  the  cord  often  increases  the  reflexes, 
total  division  usually  abolishes  them. 

Increased  knee-jerk  is  found  in : 

(a)  Cerebral  paralyses  (infantile,  apoplectic,  dementia  paralyt 
etc.). 

{b)  Spastic  paraplegia  and  the  amyotrophic  fonns  of  lat 
sclerosis. 

(r)  Many  cord  lesions,  localized  above  the  lumbur  culargen 
(trans vtMse  or  pressure  myelitis). 

{jl)  In  the  earliest  stages  of  perij)heral  neuritis, 

(^')  Multiple  sclerosis. 

( /)  Some  iornis  of  chronic  arthritis. 

DiFFKHKNTTAL  DIAGNOSIS  of  cases  witli  increased  knee-jorks 

6Vr/V;/vA/ y>^//v//y.sv,s  usually  manifest  their  place  of  origin  hv 

presence  of  psychic   symptoms    (coma,  idiocy,  dementia)  and 

convulsions.     The  paralysis  is  usually  hemiplegic  and  involves 

wasting  beyond  the  nfropjnj  of  disuse. 

Spastie  jntra})l('<fin  is  readily  recognized  by  the  gait  (see  n 
i'A)>^)  and  the  absencre  of  marked  sensory  or  sphincteric  symjitoj 
Its  i>ath(d<)gy  is  not  known.  If  marked  wasting  of  the  mus( 
occurs  it  is  termed  ''  a)nf/otr'»/f/iir  lateral  selerosis,'' 
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Tranmjerse  or  diffuse  cord  lesions  above  the  lumbar  enlargement 
produce  usually  anaesthesia  below  the  level  of  the  lesion  and  almost 
invariably  relaxation  of  the  sphincters. 

The  earliest  stages  of  j^eripheral  neuritis  are  usually  recogniza- 
ble, despite  ii  lively  knee-jerk,  by  the  predominant  sensory  symp- 
toms and  the  etiology. 

Multiple  sclerosis  presents,  in  typical  cases,  intention  tremor 
(see  above,  page  44),  nystagmus  (page  16),  and  staccato  speech. 
In  atypical  cases  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  cases  are  often  mistaken 
for  hysteria. 

Almost  any  chronic  joint  disease^  except  tuberculosis,  may  be 
associated  with  increased  reflexes.  Diagnosis  depends  on  the  ab- 
sence of  other  causes  for  the  increase. 

Other  Deep  Reflexes. — The  Achilles  reflex  is  best  obtained  by 
having  the  patient  kneel  on  the  seat  of  a  well-padded  chair,  with 
his  feet  unsupported,  while  we  strike  the  Achilles  tendon.  The 
signihcaiice  of  its  absence  or  increase  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
just  given  for  the  knee-jerk,  but,  since  it  represents  a  slightly  lower 
]>osition  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  may  be  affected  earlier  than  the  knee- 
jerk  in  any  cord  disease  which  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  cord  and 
travels  up.  Thus  in  tabes  I  have  known  the  Achilles  reflex  absent 
when  the  knee-jerk  still  persisted. 

Ankle  clonus  occurs  in  spastic  couditions  of  the  legs  or  in  any 
disease  which  increases  the  other  leg  reflexes.  It  is  obtained  by 
supporting  the  patient's  leg  in  a  state  of  such  relaxation  as  can  be 
obtained,  then  suddenly  and  quickly  forcing  the  foot  up  as  far  as  it 
will  go  toward  the  shin,  and  holding  it  in  this  position.  A  clonic 
spasm  results,  which  in  true  ankle  clonus  persists  as  long  as  we 
choose  to  hold  the  foot  in  this  position.  Spurious  clonus  is  obtained 
when  only  a  few  contractions  occur,  the  muscle  then  relaxing.  This 
spurious  clonus  can  often  be  obtained  in  neurasthenic  and  hysterical 
states,  and  has  not  the  significance  of  true  clonus. 

Kernig's  sign  is  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  ham-string  muscles, 
obtained  by  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  tnink  at  a  right  angle  (as  in 
the  ordinary  sitting  position)  and  then  attempting  to  extend  the 
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lower  leg.  Its  motion  is  arrested  about  half  way  between  the  right 
angle  and  full  extension. 

This  reflex  is  of  some  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis,  though 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  stiffness  of  old  age.  The  sign  is  by 
no  means  pathognomonic,  but  is  of  some  confirmatory  value. 

The  deep  reflexes  of  the  arm*  (wrist,  biceps,  and  triceps  tendon) 
are  obtained  by  snapping  these  tendons  sharply  with  the  finger. 
Decrease  in  these  reflexes  we  cannot  perceive,  since  they  are  onl§ 
obtainable  when  increased.  They  are  increased  in  practically  the 
same  diseases  which  increase  the  leg  reflexes,  and  also  in  some 
chronic  joint  troubles. 

The  jaw-Jerk  is  obtained  by  asking  the  patient  to  let  the  lower 
jaw  drop  fully,  ])lacing  a  finger  on  the  chin  and  percussing  that  finger 
as  in  percussion  of  the  chest. 

3.  Superflcial  Reflexes. — A  "ticklish"  person  is  one  whose  su- 
perficial reflexes  (skin  and  muscles)  are  very  lively.  Among  path- 
ological reflexes  of  this  type : 

(a)  The  Bahinski  reflex  is  the  most  important.  It  is  a  modifica- 
tion or  reverse  of  the  normal  plantar  reflex,  which  crumples  up  the 
toes  toward  the  sole  of  the  foot  if  the  skin  of  the  foot  is  tickled. 

To  (»btain  tho  Habinski  reflex,  bare  the  patient's  foot  and  draw 
the  blunt  end  of  a  pencil  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  from  heel 
to  toe  with  moderate  pressure.  If  the  great  toe  cocks  up  toward 
the  shin,  r>al)inski's  reflex  is  present.  Sometimes  several  other  toes 
spread  laterally  and  follow  the  great  toe. 

The  n^flex  is  obtained  on  the  paralyzed  side  in  hemiplegia  and 
other  lesions  involving  the  motor  tract. 

(/>)  The  rrematitrrlr.  nflex  draws  the  testis  tight  np  against  the 
body  (as  after  a  cold  bath)  when  the  skin  and  muscles  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh  are  gathered  up  and  firmly  grasped  in  the 
hand. 

(r)  TUq  affdowhifti  and  rpif/astrir  ^^  tickle  reflexes  *' ai'e  excited 
by  lightly  and  quickly  stroking  the  skin  of  these  parts  with  a  j)€n- 
cil  point  or  something  of  the  sort. 

The  presencfc  of  cremasteric,  abdominal,  and  epigastric  reflexes 
indicates  that  the  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which  they  are  rep- 
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resented  (upper  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  regions)  is  functionally 
sound.  The  absence  of  these  reflexes,  however,  signifies  nothing, 
for  in  many  healthy  persons  they  cannot  be  excited. 

(d)  The  reflex  of  winking  excited  by  the  ordinary  stimuli  signi- 
fies the  approximately  normal  conductivity  of  the  fifth  and  seventh 
nerves  (trigeminal  and  facial). 

4.  Sphi7icteric  Reflexes. — The  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum are  kept  closed  in  the  normal  adult  by  reflex  contraction  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  urine  and  faeces.  If  there  is  no  aware- 
ness of  faeces  at  the  anus  or  of  urine  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
owing  to  destruction  of  the  conducting  nerves  or  spinal  nerve-cen- 
tres, involuntary  urination  and  defecation  occur. 

This  is  the  case  in  transverse,  diffuse,  or  compression  myelitis 
above  the  segment  (fourth  and  fifth  sacral)  whfere  the  centres  for 
bladder  and  rectum  are  represented;  *  also  in  tabes  dorsalis,  dementia 
paralytica,  and  less  often  in  other  chronic  spinal  diseases.  Periph- 
eral neuritis  and  brain  lesions  rarely  affect  the  sphincters. 

In  deep  coma  from  any  cause  (epilepsy,  cerebral  hemorrhage) 
the  sphincters  may  be  relaxed,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  sensation. 

5.  Sexual  Power, — Sexual  power  may  be  regarded  as  a  reflex  in 
the  presence  of  a  particular  stimulus,  and  is  diminished  or  lost  in 
chronic  cord  diseases  involving  the  first  and  second  sacral  segments 
(lumbar  enlargement)  or  the  nerves  leading  to  them,  e,g.j  in  tal)es, 
some  cases  of  myelitis  and  dementia  paralytica,  etc.  Temporary 
increase  of  power  may  precede  the  diminution. 

IV,  Electrical  Reactions, 

In  health  a  sharp  contraction  occurs  if  a  faradic  current  is  ap- 
plied to  a  nerve  or  over  a  muscle,  and  a  similar  contraction  can  be 
obtained  with  the  galvanic  current  just  when  the  circuit  is  closed 
or  broken,  but  not  when  the  current  is  passing. 

In  contrast  with  these  conditions  is  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  nerves  arise  froni  the  cord  at  the  level 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebm,  though  they  do  not  issue  from  tits  spinal  column 
till  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  foramina  are  reached. 
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When  this  is  present  we  obtain  no  muscular  twitching  with  the 
faradio  current  and  none  over  the  nerve  with  the  galvanic;  but 
with  the  galvanic  over  the  miisele  a  slaw,  worm^like  contraction  oc- 
curs, and  the  response  to  the  positive  pole  is  as  good  as  to  the  neg- 
ative, or  better,  whereas  normally  there  is  far  better  response  to 
the  negative.  This  is  the  complete  reaction  of  degeneration;  in 
partial  reactions  of  degeneration  all  the  normal  reactions  may  be 
present,  but  diminished  in  intensity. 

Reaction  of  degeneration  occurs  in  all  diseases  affecting  the  an- 
terior motor  horns  of  the  cord  or  their  prolongations  downward  in 
the  peripheral  nerves ;  for  example,  in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  ti-ansvei-se  or  pressure  myelitis,  and  all 
severe  forms  of  peripheral  neuritis.  In  brain  lesions  this  reactioa 
rarely  occurs. 

In  prognosis  a  reaction  of  degeneration  persisting  after  six  to 
twelve  weeks  is  unfavorable  for  recovery  of  the  use  of  the  muscles 
in  which  it  occurs.  If  reaction  of  degeneration  is  absent  or  partial 
from  the  start,  prognosis  is  for  relatively  speedy  I'ecovery,  weeks 
rather  than  months. 

V.   Speech  atid  Hand^irnting. 

Aphasia,  the  loss  of  the  power  to  speak  or  understand  speech, 
despite  normal  hearing  and  muscular  powers,  occurs  in  lesions  af- 
fecting the  third  left  frontal  and  first  left  temporal  convolutions 
of  tlie  brain.' 

Tlie  lesions  ])ro<lucing  aphasia  may  be  permanent  anatomical 
changes  following  hemorrhage  or  tumor,  or  they  may  be  transitory, 
as  in  uriemia  and  migraine. 

The  power  to  write  or  read  letters  is  lost  (agraphia^  when  tlie 
angular  and  siipraniarginal  convolutions  are  destroyed. 

DegvHrmtion  of  the.  handwriting^  as  compared  with  the  standard 
of  former  years,  is  often  a  helpful  bit  of  evidence  in  the  diagnosis 
of  dementia  paralytica^  but  may  occur  temporarily  in  various  fatigue 
states. 

^  In  some  left-liamlcd  penKuis  tlic  cent  res  are  un  the  right  side  of  tbu  brain. 
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VI.    Tro2)hic  or  Vasomotor  Disorders. 

Trophic  lesions  of  the  joints,  muscles  (atrophy),  skin,  and  nails 
have  already  been  exemplified  (pages  499  and  52).  They  blend  with 
and  are  by  some  explained  as  the  results  of  vascular  changes  (^vaso- 
motor).  Herpes  labial  is  (**cold  sore")  and  herpes  zoster  ("shin- 
gles") certainly  seem  to  give  every  evidence  of  being  due  to  nerve 
nutritive  disorders  and  not  to  vascular  changes.  The  a^cute  bedsores 
which  form  in  myelitis,  the  ^^ angioneurotic^^  local  swellings  which 
appear  here  and  there  in  certain  persons,  and  the  local  syncope  or 
asphyxia  which  sometimes  lead  to  Raynaud's  form  of  gangrene, 
seem  to  need  both  nerve  and  vessel  changes  to  explain  them. 

In  brain  lesions  these  trophic  and  vasomotor  changes  are  much 
rarer  than  in  disease  of  the  cord  and  peripheral  nerves. 

VII,   The  Examination  of  Psychic  Functions. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  mental  factors  of  disease  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  study  not  only  of  neurology,  but  of  all  diseases 
wherever  situated ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  called  physical  diagnosis,  it 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  book,  except  in  so  far  as  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, com  a,  may  be  considered  under  this  heading. 

Coma. 

The  causes  of  coma  are  identical  with  the  causes  of  convulsions. 
Every  disease  which  causes  the  one  may  cause  the  other;  hence  all 
that  is  here  said  on  the  diagnosis  of  coma  applies  equally  well  to 
the  diagnosis  of  convulsions.     Either  or  both  may  result  from : 

1.  Apoplexy  (including  cerebral  hemorrhage,  embolism,  and 
thrombosis). 

2.  Uraemia  and  hepatic  toxaemia. 

3.  Diabetes. 

4.  Cerebral  concussion  (stun). 

5.  Cerebral  compression. 
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6.  Syncope  (fainting). 

7.  Opium. 

8.  Alcohol. 

9.  Hysteria. 

10.  Epilepsy. 

11.  Gas  poisoning. 

12.  Sunstroke. 

Apoplexy  is  the  probable  diagnosis  when  an  elderly  person  wk 
has  shown  no  previous  signs  of  ill-health  becomes  suddenly  and 
deeply  comatose  within  a  few  seconds  or  minutes.  If  hemiplegia  is 
present  (with  or  witliout  aphasia)  and  if  we  can  exclude  the  other 
causes  above  mentioned,  the  probability  of  apoplexy  is  increased. 
To  determine  liemiplegia  in  a  comatose  patient,  try  the  following 
tests : 

(a)  Lift  the  arm  and  then  the  leg,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  let  go.  The  supported  member  fails  more  limply  on 
the  paralyzed  side. 

(J))  Pinch  or  prick  the  limbs  alternately.  The  sound  limb  may 
be  moved,  while  the  other  i-emains  motionless.  Pressure  over  the 
supraorbital  notch  may  bring  out  a  similar  difference  in  the  response 
of  the  two  sides. 

(r)  Try  thi'  kiioc-jerks.  On  the  paralyzed  side  the  jerk  may  he 
increased. 

{(I)  Try  r»al)iiiski\s  reaction.  It  may  be  present  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  or  on  both  sides. 

rm7///f/.— The  diagnosis  l:)etweon  apoplexy  and  uraemia  is  some- 
times impossible,  sinee  iiriemia  may  produce  heniiplej^ia  and  the 
urine  in  the  two  eonditions  (as  obtained  b}' catheter)  may  l>e  identi- 
cal. Usually,  however,  tlie  uriemic  patient  has  pi'eviously  shown 
obvious  signs  of  nei>hritis — a^lema,  headache  and  vomiting  long- 
standing oliguria,  or  polyuria  with  albuminuria.  Convulsions  more 
often  ]>recede  or  follow  the  coma  of  urtemia  than  that  of  apoplexy. 
Retinal  hemorrhages  or  albuminuric  retinitis,  if  recognized  by  opii 
thalmoscopic  examination,  point  strongly  to  uitemia. 

The  hepatic  toxaemia  in  whieli  many  cases  of  cirrhosis  die  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  uraemia  only  if  the  previous  history  of  tlie  case  is 
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known  to  us  and  the  signs  of  liver  disease  (ascites,  jaundice,  caput 
Medusae)  are  evident. 

Diabetic  coma  is  usually  recognized  with  ease,  because  the  evi- 
dences of  advancing  diabetes  lead  gradually  up  to  it.  The  emacia- 
tion of  the  i)atient,  the  sweetish  odor  of  the  breath,  the  presence  of 
sugar,  and  especially  the  evidences  of  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  in 
the  catheter-urine,  are  the  essential  factors  in  diagnosis.  Dysp- 
noea (**air  hunger")  precedes  the  coma  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases. 

Concussion  (or  stun)  after  a  blow  usually  clears  up  in  a  few 
minutes  and  so  presents  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  If  the  coma 
lasts  on  for  hours  or  days  (as  it  sometimes  does)  the  suspicion 
arises  that  we  are  dealing  with 

Compression,  For  this  the  evidences  are:  Focal  symptoms, 
convulsions,  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  signs  of  depressed  fracture. 
To  determine  the  latter  fact  may  be  impossible  witho.ut  trephining, 
since  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  may  be  broken,  while  the  outer  is 
intact.  The  focal  signs  to  be  looked  for  are  paralyses  (ocular  or 
peripheral). 

Syncope  (or  fainting)  is  usually  over  in  a  few  minutes  and  so 
betrays  its  nature,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  slight  convul- 
sion may  occur  just  as  the  patient  comes  out  of  coma.  No  suspi- 
cions of  epilepsy  need  be  aroused  thereby,  but  if  there  have  previ- 
ously been  signs  of  hysteria  we  may  be  in  doubt  whether  the 
fainthig  fit  is  not  of  hysterical  origin.  The  history  of  the  case,  the 
circumstances  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  hysterical  behavior  during  it  usually  guide  us  aright. 

Opium  2^oisoning  produces  a  coma  from  which  the  patient  can 
usually  be  more  or  less  aroused.     Contracted  pupils  and  slow  respi-  . 
ration  are  the  most  characteristic  signs.     A  laudanum  bottle  or  a 
subcutaneous  syringe  found  near  the  patient  often  assist  the  diag- 
nosis. 

Alcoholic  coma  is  rarely  complete.  The  patient  can  be  aroused. 
The  circumstances  under  which  he  is  found,  the  odor  of  alcohol  on 
the  breath,  the  absence  of  paralysis,  fever,  small  pupils,  or  urinary 
abnormalities  are  the  main  supports  in  diagnosis.     Thei*e  is  no  char- 
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acteristic  pulse  and  the  pupils  show  no  constant  dhanges,  thong 
many  cases  tliey  are  dilated. 

Ht/fttenral  coma  usually  occurs  in  young  women  who  have 
viously  shown  Higiis  of  hysteria.  In  falling  they  never  hurt  tfa 
selves.  The  eyelids  are  (K)ntraotedy  often  tremulous,  and  k 
forcibly  pulled  0{)en  often  expose  eyeballs  rolled  up  so  that 
whites  alone  are  seen.  The  hands  are  apt  to  make  grasping  moti 
and  there  ai'C  irregular,  seinipurposive  movements  of  vai'ious  p 
of  the  body.  A  startling  word  may  arouse  the  patient,  but  ai 
thesia  to  pain  (over  one-half  or  all  the  body)  is  often  complete. 

Postejnleptic  coma  is  usually  recognized  with  ease,  beeausi 
the  convulsions  which  precede  it  and  which  are  usually  knowi 
have  occun-ed  at  intervals  before.  The  scars  of  previous  falls  i 
be  found  on  the  head. 

Gas  polsonhig  rarely  presents  any  diagnostic  difiSculties,  bee 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  patient  is  found  make  deai 
cause  of  his  condition.  An  odor  of  gas  may  hang  about  his  br 
for  some  hours. 

Sunstroke,  is  recognized  by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  i 
ence  of  a  v(mv  lii^fh  temperature  (106°,  110**,  116**  P.,  or  < 
inon*).  Tlii'iv  is  no  ot]i(»r  oliaracteristic  sign.  This  condition 
be  distinguisliod  from  Iwaf  (jrhausllon  in  which  there  is  n<>  fevei 
no  oomii. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM 

I.  Mediastinal  Tumors. 

New  growths  of  the  mediastinal  glands*  usually  manifest  iheii 
presence  by  the  following  symptoms  and  signs : 

(1)  Cachexia  and  substernal  pain. 

(2)  Evidence  of  pressure  against: — 

(a)  The  gullet. 

(b)  The  windpipe  or  primary  bronchi. 

(c)  The  large  venous  trunks. 

(d)  Nerves  which  pass  through  the  mediastinum. 

(e)  The  subclavian  arteries. 
(/)  The  heart. 

(jg)  The  ribs,  clavicle,  or  sternum. 

(3)  Secondary  deposits  in  the  cervical  or  axillary  glands. 

(a)  By  pressure  on  the  gullet  swallowing  may  be  rendered  diffl* 
cult  or  impossible  (dysphagia). 

{b )  By  pressure  on  the  windpipe  may  be  produced  displacement 
of  the  latter  to  one  aide,  or  fixation  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  in 
any  direction.  The  larynx  may  be  drawn  down  into  a  noticeably 
low  position,  and  the  laryngoscope  may  demonstrate  that  the  tra- 
cheal W9ll  is  bulged  inward  by  the  pressure  of  the  new  growth 
upon  it. 

Dyspnoea,  either  inspiratory  or  expiratory,  or  both,  and  often 

'Tuberculous  glands  not  being  here  included. 
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of  noisy  strident  type,  may  result  from  stenosis  of  the  1 
primary  bronclii.     Owing  to  pressure  ou  one  of  the  large  bro 

the  reaouauce  aiid  breath  fioiiiiils  and  fremitus  may  1 

over  the  correspuudiug  luti(:,  in  ivhirh  liriHlly  aliscitss  or  ganfi 


may  develop,  owing  to  the  retention  and  decomposition  o{ 
bronchial  secretions. 

((■)  If  the  pulmonary  veins  are  pressed  upon,  a  systolic  nm 
may  be  audible  in  the  left  back,  and  congestion  of  the  lungs 
ensue. 

Pressure  on  the  innominate  aiid  subclavian  veins  prodaces- 
nosis  or  tedema  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulder,  and  arm,  whili 
superficial  veins  of  the  chest  may  become  enlarged  ajid  promi 
owing  to  an  attempt  at  collateral  circulation,  especially  if  ;J)a 
cava  superior  is  pressed  upon.     Fluid  may  accumulate  in  i 
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both  pleural  cavities  if  the  vena  azygos  or  thoracic  duct  is  in- 
volved (see  Fig.  236). 

ycT)  Aphonia  or  hoarseness  points  to  pressure  on  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve,  and  on  laryngoscopic  examination  one  vocal  cord 
may  be  found  in  the  cadaveric  position.  Inequality  of  the  pupils, 
due  to  pressure  on  the  sympathetic  nerves,  is  not  uncommon,  and 
severe  pain  along  the  distribution  of  the  intercostals  or  running 
down  the  arm  indicates  that  the  spinal  ganglia  or  brachial  plexus 
are  i)ressed  upon.  Much  rarer  ai'e  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the 
vagus  (slowing  or  quickening  of  the  heart)  and  on  the  phrenic 
nerve  (hiccup,  unilateral  spasm,  or  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm). 

(e)  Weakening  or  delay  in  one  radial  pulse  may  be  due  to  press- 
ure on  the  subclavian  artery. 

(/)  Occasionally  the  heart  itself  may  be  pushed  out  of  place. 

(g)  Pressure  of  the  new  growth  against  the  bones  of  the  chest 
may  give  rise  to  an  area  of  percussion  dulness  under  or  near  the 
manubrium,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  show  itself  until  late 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  when  the  new  growth  has  reached  a 
considerable  size.  In  many  cases  there  is  tympanitic  resonance  in- 
stead of  dulness  over  the  affected  area.  The  ribs  or  clavicle  may 
be  pushed  forward,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  ease.  Occasionally 
the  new  growth,  if  very  vascular,  may  pulsate  like  an  aneurism  or 
transmit  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  to  the  chest  wall,  and  a  systo- 
lic murmur  may  be  heard  over  the  pulsating  area,  so  that  the  resem- 
blance to  aneurism  is  increased. 

Differential  JHagnosia. 

Mediastinal  tumors  may  be  mistaken  for 

(1)  Aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch. 

(2)  Syphilitic  stenosis  of  a  bronchus. 

(3)  Phthisis. 

Aneurism  may  be  confounded  with  mediastinal  new  growths 
even  by  the  most  competent  observers.  Tactile  thrill,  diastolic 
shock,  and  tracheal  tugging,  if  present,  should  suggest  aneurism. 
If  these  signs  are  absent,  aneurism  may  still  be  present  but  cannot 
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be  mutH-j  diagnoeed.  The  d^iee  of  uuamift  and  «—**■«*—  ii 
ally  greater  in  malignant  dieeaae  tlian  in  aoenriaiii^  hat  tUf  f 
always  tiie  ease.  The  preaenoe  of  aeoondazy  ""**^fif  in  tfu  m 
armpit  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  new  gtawOk, 

Stenosis  of  a  bronohoB,  due  to  qrpUli>  and  giTing  riie  to  i 
nosa,  cough,  stridor,  polaonuy  atdsetadi^  majy  be  vexj  diffis 
distingaiah  from  mediastinal  gnnrth,  bat  iht  d^zee  of  wuBmi 
emaciation  is  osoally  lesa  in  Byphllia,  and  the  benefiidal  nm 
antiayphilitio  treabnest  mi^  render  ttie  diagnoaia  ponCble, 
cially  if  there  is  evidence  of  syphilia  elflBwhere  in  flie  bot^ 
the  history  of  the  case. 

Phthisis  may  be  si^geated  by  Hie  weaknesa,  ««w^iHatl<in 
persistent  oongh  produced  1^  mediaatinal  growUiBf  bat  alumi 
easily  excluded  by  tJie  examination  of  &»  famga  and  apnt^ 

n.  MnDuansma 

The  aoate  snppotative  forma  of  l3iiB  rare  diaeaae  do  not  ^n 
to  any  characteristio  physical  ngns  in  the  chest. 

The  evidences  of  chronic  fibrons  mediastinitia  Jiave  been  ali 
anffioiently  considered  in  connection  with  adhesiTs  perioazditia. 

111.     TUBEKGULOSia    OF   THE  MeDIASTTMAL    G1.AKDB. 

Probably  every  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  precede 
accompanied  by  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  lymph  glands,  am 
numberloHa  ca^cfs  the  tuberculous  process  never  gets  beytmd  t 
glauds  but  is  choked  off  there.  In  post-mortem  examinatioii 
children,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  death,  it  is  excepticmal 
to  find  tlie  bronchial  glands  tuberculous. 

Nevertheless  the  disease  can  but  rarely  be  recognized  dn] 
lite.  We  may  suajiect  it  if,  in  a  child  shoiring  tuberculous  oerv 
glands  or  phthisis,  we  find  evidence  of  pressure  upon  the  ri 
bronchus,  increased  tactile  fremitus  above  the  manubrium,  lab 
displacement  of  the  trachea,  or  weakening  of  the  pulse  during 
qpiration.     If  a   bronchus  is  compressed,  the  resonance,  tac 
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fremitus,  and  breath  sounds  are  diminished  over  the  correspond- 
ing lung.  Wiederhofer  lays  stress  upon  an  increase  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  expiratory  murmur  over  the  situation  of  the  left  primary 
bronchus. 
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ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Whether  the  disease  be  of  the  benign  or  of  the  malignant  (sep- 
tic) ty])e,  the  results  of  physical  examination  of  the  heart  are  usu- 
ally very  equivocal.  We  may  guess  that  endocarditis  is  present 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  cause  (rheumatism),  of  a  fever  not  oth- 
erwise explained,  of  a  rapid  irregular  pulse  of  low  tension,  but  the 
physical  signs  over  the  heart  will  not  usually  assist  our  guess  ma- 
terially. 

Murmurs  are  often  present  but  have  usually  the  characteristics 
of  "  functional "  murmurs  (systolic,  limited,  soft,  without  accentu- 
ation of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  or  cardiac  enlargement).  If 
we  can  observe  the  advent  of  a  diastolic  murmur  in  such  a  case,  we 
may  fairly  attribute  it  to  a  fresh  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  (very 
rarely  of  the  pulmonic)  valve,  but  if  we  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  heart  previous  to  the  onset  of  the  present 
attack  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  a  long-standing  valvular  lesion  as 
the  cause  of  the  murmur. 

If  murmurs  come  and  go  from  day  to  day,  or  suddenly  increase 
in  intensity,  we  may  suspect  an  acute  endocarditis,  especially  if  a 
musical  murmur  is  present  or  if  there  be  evidence  of  embolism. 

Inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion  usually  yield  no  signs  of 
importance.  There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  heart,  no  acoentuation 
of  the  second  sounds,  and  no  evidence  of  stasis. 
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APPESDJX  a 

PHT8I0AL  BXAMIKATION  OF  THB  OHBBT  DT  IHKAirnL 

'  (1)  Tactile  fremitos  and  Toioe  BOunda^Mn  be  iiiTertigatododlf 
in  case  the  dhild  oriea  or  crowa.  The  oiy-Boand  ia  intenaified  om 
solidified  areas  and  may  or  may  not  be  lost  over  fluid  •^ww—ifc' 

tions. 

(2)  Percussion  must  be  veiy  delioately  perfonued.  if  ire  sa  Is 
avoid  setting  the  whole  ohest  in  yifaration  with  every  stroke.  It  b 
best  to  strike  wholly  with  the  finger,  keeping  the  hand  (as  wall  m 
the  wrist  and  arm)  unmoved. 

(3)  In  listening  to  an  in&nfs  lungs  patience  and  oonoentnttoa 
are  essential.  The  child  is  apt  to  atop  breathing  when  the  eaaai* 
nation  begins,  and  we  have  to  wait  patiently  to  oatdh  the  looffdr 
layed  inspiration  ''on  the  wiug,''  as  it  were,  before  the  1n«ig  eqi> 
ratory  wail  begins.  The  inspiratioui  when  it  does  oome;,  is  unoss- 
all}'  intense  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  chest  in  infaney. 

(4)  Long  flexible  rubber  tubes  connecting  the  ohest-p4^M»  of  tfw 
stethoscope  with  the  ear-pieces  are  very  convenient  when  ezamiii* 
ing  a  wriggling  child  (see  Fig.  83,  p.  117),  as  they  make  it  poaaihb 
to  hold  the  chest-piece  in  position  despite  the  constant  movemanli 
of  the  struggling  sufferer. 

(5)  It  is  advisable  to  examine  first  the  back  while  the.  child  if 
held  in  the  mother's  arms  with  its  back  to  the  physician. 

(6)  Children  almost  always  cry  if  made  to  lie  down  flat.  U 
we  wish  to  bring  out  the  cry  sound  in  order  to  test  the  vocal  and 
tactile  f  remitus,  this  is  a  simple  and  humane  method  of  prodndng 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  peace  is  what  we  most  desire^  it  ia  best 
to  avoid  putting  the  child  in  a  recumbent  position. 

(7)  There  is  no  type  of  breathing  peculiar  to  children  or  in-  * 
fants.  Puerile  breathing  is  simply  vesicular  breathing  heard  vexj 
distinctly  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  chest.  If,  in  a  healthy 
child,  the  expiratory  murmur  is  prolonged  and  high-pitched,  this  is 
probably  because  the  child  blows  out  the  breath  forcibly  in  the 
effort  to  breathe  deeply  as  it  is  told  to  do.     A  young  infant  never 
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does  this,  and  its  breathing  is  like  that  of  adults  except  that  it  is 
more  rapid,  more  irregular,  and  better  heard 
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RADIOSCOPY  OP  THE  CHEST. 

Radioscopy  gives  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
chest  in  two  ways : 

1.  Through  the  use  of  the  fluoroscopic  screen. 

2.  Through  the  use  of  radiogi-aphs. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope  gain 
far  more  information  from  it  than  from  radiographs,  but  the  record 
of  the  photographic  plate  is  objective,  permanent,  and  demon- 
strable, while  the  impressions  gained  from  the  fluoroscope  are  more 
,  apt  to  be  modified  by  the  personal  equation. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  need  both  methods. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  the  various 
forms  of  apparatus  used  for  producing  Roentgen  rays  in  a  Crookes 
tube ;  the  subject  would  carry  me  beyond  my  depth  as  well  as  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  book ;  but  whatever  form  of  instrument  is 
used,  the  vacuum  in  the  tube  should  be  less  perfect  when  we  desire 
to  use  it  for  the  chest  than  when  searching  for  foreign  bodies  or 
studying  fractures.  We  need  a  "low "  or  "soft''  tube  which  gives 
rays  of  a  relatively  slight  degree  of  penetration.  With  high  pene- 
tration rays  the  outlines  of  the  solid  organs  are  less  distinct  because 
the  rays  traverse  the  heart  and  liver  almost  as  easily  as  they  do  tlie 
lungs.  If  the  penetrating  power  is  less,  the  rays  are  arrested  by 
the  solid  organs,  but  not  by  the  lungs,  and  hence  the  outlines  of  the 
former  become  visible. 

/.  The  Use  of  the  Fluoroscope, 

1.  It  is  advisable  to  remain  in  a  dark  room  or  to  wear  smoked 
glasses  for  a  short  time  before  attempting  to  use  the  fluoroscope. 
This  applies  especially  to  beginners.     Skilled  observers  do  not  need 
34 
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such  preparation  of  the  retina,  but  many  novices  who  complain  at  first 
that  they  can  "see  absolutely  nothing *'  when  they  apply  the  flnoro- 
scope  to  the  chest,  find  their  vision  suddenly  and  permanently  im- 
proved after  fifteen  minutes  in  a  dark  room.  Practice  increases  oar 
powers  with  the  fluoroscope  as  much  as  it  does  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  see  from  the  first  all  tfait 
an  ex][)ert  sees. 

2.  The  patient  should  be  placed  at  least  four  feet  from  the  tuW, 
else  there  is  likely  to  be  distortion  and  magnification  of  the  shad- 
ows corresponding  to  the  organs  examined.  The  tube  should  be 
placed  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  opposite  the  most  important  object 
to  be  examined,  and  always  in  the  median  line. 

3.  Patients  may  be  examined  either  in  the  upright  position— 
the  tube  about  two  feet  from  the  patient's  back — the  fluoroscope 
resting  against  the  chest — or  in  the  recumbent  position,  supported 
on  a  canvas  cot  with  the  tulie  underneath.  I  prefer  the  upright 
position.  The  patient's  arms  should  always  be  extended  forward 
so  as  to  got  the  scapulae  out  of  the  way. 

4.  To  concentrate  the  light  upon  a  spot  of  special  interest,  we 
may  use  a  niet^l  ])late  with  a  rectangular  opening  about  two  b? 
three  inches  near  one  end.  A\Tien  this  plate  is  held  between  the 
tube  and  the  patient,  so  tliat  the  oj)ening  is  opposite  the  spot  to 
be  examined,  tlu'  ray.s  pass  tli rough  the  oi>ening,  but  are  intercepted 
by  the  metal  around  it.  Tlie  hand  which  holds  this  plate  should 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  rays. 

5.  To  mark  on  the  chest  the  outlines  of  the  shadows  seen  witl. 
the  fiuuroscope,  a  pencil  enclosed  in  a  tulxi  of  brass  is  useful ;  thf- 
brass  jarkrt  makes  the  pencil  visible  and  enables  us  to  adjust  its 
point  to  the  outlines  on  the  chest.  An  ordinary  i>encil  is  i>ent- 
trated  by  the  rays  completely,  and  it  is  hard  to  draw  with  a  penoii 
which  we  cannf>t  see. 

77.    T/ie  yor/tifil  Fhinntsn)fiir  Pirturr  (see  Frontispiece). 

The  lungs  appear  as  the  lightest  ])art  of  the  field  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  air  they  contain ;  at  the  end  of  full  ins[)ii-atinn, 
they  become  still  lighter.      Against  the   light  lung  areas,  the  out- 
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lines  of  the  ribs  and  of  the  vertebral  column  (with  the  sternum  super- 
imposed) are  clearly  visible.  Less  clear,  but  usually  quite  distin- 
guishable, are  the  outlines  of  the  heart  and  the  upper  border  of  the 
liver.  A  slight  shadow  (see  Fig.  174)  is  often  noticed  just  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  of  the  heart  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the 
larger  bronchi.  The  spleen  is  not  usually  to  be  made  out  clearly, 
but  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  above  it  is  generally  visible. 
The  contractions  of  the  heart  and  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
are  usually  clear,  and  any  restriction  of  the  respiratory  excursion 
on  one  side  can  be  noted,  though  the  fluoroscope  has  no  advantages 
over  the  inspection  of  Litten's  diaphragm  shadow  (see  p.  76)  for 
this  purpose. 

Abrams  has  noted  that  if  the  skin  of  the  precordia  is  irritated 
by  cold  or  pain,  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  heart  occurs  ("heart 
reflex  ")  for  a  few  seconds. 

In  children  all  these  phenomena  are  especially  clear,  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  their  chest  walls  and  we  note  at  once  how  much 
more  horizontal  the  child's  heart  is  than  the  adult's. 

III.  The  Fluoroscope  in  I>isease. 

I  shall  mention  first  those  diseases  in  which  the  fluoroscope  fur- 
nishes us  the  most  valuable  information. 

.  1.  Aneurism. — Small  aneurisms  of  the  transverse  or  descending 
aorta  may  sometimes  be  recognized  by  the  x-rays  when  no  other 
method  of  physical  examination  yields  satisfactory  evidence.  An 
abnormal  shadow  appears  at  one  side  of  the  sternum  (see  Fig.  237) 
and  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  pulsate.  In  other  cases  the  fluoro- 
scopic evidence  is  not  the  only  evidence,  but  tends  to  confirm  or 
dispel  suspicions  aroused  by  the  ordinaiy  methods  of  examination. 

Aneurism  of  the  heai-t  itself  is  recognizable,  according  to  F.  H. 
Williams,  by  the  fluoroscopic  examination.  No  other  method  of 
examination  gives  us  any  evidence  of  such  a  lesion. 

2.  Determlnntion  of  the  Cardiac  OutlhwJt  in  Patients  with  Em- 
physema  and  Fat  Chest  Walls. — Emphysema  spoils  cardiac  percus- 
sion and  interferes  with  inspection  and  palpation.     But  in  fluoro- 
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scopic  work  einphjaema  is  a  boon  and  a  blesBing,  for  it  renders  the 
cardiac  outlines  more  distinct  than  usual.  Henue,  for  determiniug 
the  size  and  position  of  the. heart  in  such  cases,  the  a'-rays  give 


lu.  S3C.— RWbt-»lrlu(l   iln'iiiiiiiihiirai  a^en   from   miblnil.    Tlie 

itgKliuit  Uie  Bploal  column  and  surrDunded  by  an  unoBrurslI)'  brlKbt  u 
Uie  emply  Cbnisclc  ravlljr.    ThHuboUilw  oFtlie  bL'art  nppfura  vacuelrot 


genuine  assistance,  as  they  also  do  when  mapping  out  the  heart  in 
women  with  large  brt-asts  anil  fat  chest  walls. 

3.  Central  Pneumonia. — Williams  and  others  have  succeeded 
in  identifying  foci  of  solidilioatiuu  beneath  the  surface  of  the  lungs 
when  no  other  physical  signs  oould  be  obtained.     It  must  lie  re- 
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meiuljeret],   liowever,   that  ootigeBtioii    of   the    lung,  t 
tasia,  atid  pleural  thickening  produce   shadows  siuiilar  to  t 
sol idi tied  hiug. 

4.  Tube}-culosU. — It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  tubrn* 
Ions  foci  call  be  i-ecogiiizeil  by  the  HuorosiKipe  before  the  diseiiaeliil 
progressed  sufRcieutly  to  produce  localized  i-aies,  dunJiiistied  iiititb 
BOundB,  or  reatrictiou  of  Litteu's  phietiic  phcuoinetiuD. 

Sliglit  opacities  have  been  noted  in  eases  which  later  tunieiiw' 


to  be  tuberculosis,  and  wliich  Imd  not  previously  been  diagnocniT 
but  the  shadows  perceived  by  the  flnorriBcojie  are  eapable  of  man; 
interpietatiouH  and  conespoud  (as  above  said)  to  various  jiatliokip 
ical  conilitioiia.  Old  quiescent  foci  may  ap]M>ar  like  ad vaiiciug  le- 
sions and  thus  lead  to  serious  errws.  We  do  not  want  to  hurrj* 
patient  off  to  Colorado  or  Davoo  on  account  of  the  shadow  1 
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by  a  long-healed  lesiun.  Fui-ther,  in  some  cases  of  rheumatism, 
anEemia,  deHlity,  ami  cuuvalesReiit  typhoid,  appearant*a  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  tiibevculoais  may  be  found  (Williams).  Hence  the 
interpretation  of  slightlnng  shadows  in  cases  of  suspected  incipient 
phthisis  is  by  no  means  easy. 

Advajiocd  ]>hthi,siM   renders  tiie  liiiiKs  relatively  opaque  to  the 


1 
I 


Roentgen  raya  except  when*  extensive  excavation  has  i 
here  we  see  a  light  area  in  a  dark  background. 

No  satisfactory  radiographs  of  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  have 
80  far  been  published,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

5.  Pleiiritie  Effusions.— T\te  displacement  of  the  heart  is  smne- 
tiines  better  shown  by  the  j-rays  than  by  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
amination,  since  the  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  sound  hing, 
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which  interferes  with  i)ercu8Hi()ii  and  palpation  of  tlie  heart,  ren< 
radioscopy  easier. 

The  fluid  exudate  intercepts  the  rays  perceptibly,  and  when 
movements  of  the  diaj)hragm  are  not  abolished  on  the  affected  \ 
the  line  corresponding  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  can  l)e  see 

6.  JhJmjfhi/sema.  —The  lungs  become  unusually  transparent 
owing  to  the  low  position  of  the  diaphragm  the  heart  descends 
assumes  a  very  vertical  position  ("ptosis  of  the  heart");  t 
points  are  very  clearly  seen  with  the  fluoroscope. 

Radiotjrapha. 

But  little  use  has  thus  far  lx?en  made  of  radiographs  in  sti 
ing  diseases  of  the  chest.  The  movements  of  the  heart,  of 
chest  walls,  and  of  the  diaphragm  render  all  the  outlines  indisti 
For  aneurisms,  especially  those  containing  a  thick  layer  of  clot, 
for  intrathoracic  tumors,  radiographs  may  be  very  useful, 
bronchial  lymi)h  glands  are  sometimes  rendered  visible. 
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THE  SPIIYGMOGRAPH. 

This  instrmnont  consists  of  a  system  of  levers  by  means  of  w] 
the  imlsatioiis  i)f  the  radial  artory  are  transferred  to  a  needle  wl 
oscillations  can  l)e  graphically  recorded  upon  a  piece  of  smoked 
per.  It  is  a  very  fascinating  little  toy,  but  in  its  present  fori 
almost  devoid  of  })ractical  usefulness  owing  to  the  impossibilit 
eliminating  the  personal  equation  when  using  it.  Tlie  size  anc 
a  certain  extent,  the  shape  of  the  wave  traced  upon  the  smc 
paper  can  be  iuHucnced  at  will  by  the  amount  of  pressure  i 
which  the  instrument  is  ap])lied  to  the  wrist.  If  an  instnimer 
move  up  and  down  with  res])iration.  During  inspiration  the  h 
moves  toward  the  side  on  which  the  exudate  is.     ((ireene. ) 

Small  fluid  accumulations  flatten  the  normal  curve  of  tlie  uj 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  by  filling  up  the  chink  l)et\veeii  the  eJ 
wall  and  tlie  diai)liragm. 
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ap[jlie<l  with  a  pressure  of  tliree  oiincea  to  tlie  wriat  of  A,  aud  then 
with  the  saiue  pressure  to  the  wrist  of  B,  the  force  exerted  upon 
the  ai'tery  may  be  quite  different  in  the  two  cases  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent shajie  of  the  wrist  in  the  two  individuals. 

Ahuost  any  type  of  tracing  can  be  obtained  from  a  normal  pulse 
by  i-arying  the  pressure. 

This  objection  is  fatal  to  the  ui*e  of  the  ephygmograph  as  an  in- 
strument of  precision,  and  although  it  is  capable  of  recording  tiny 
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seeondaiy  waves  unpalpable  by  the  fingera,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown 
that  it  reveals  anything  of  practical  diagnostic  value  which  ia  not 
appreciated  by  skilled  fingers.  For  these  reasons  I  hare  given  no 
iU'i:>,iiiit  of  the  instrument  in  the  body  of  this  work.  The  poly- 
graphic  simultaneous  records  of  the  venous  and  arterial  (or  cardiac) 
uiovemeuts  so  extensively  studied  by  Mackensie,  Woukeback,  Guah- 
ny,  and  others,  are  not  referred  to  either  in  this  section  or  elsewhere 
in  this  book  because  I  have  not  yet  had  enough  experience  with 
their  use  to  liave  any  personal  opinion  as  to  their  diagnostic  or  prog- 
nostic Vidue. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

THE    PARAVERTEBRAL   TRIANGULAR    AliEA    OP    DULNl 

PLEURAL  EFFUSION. 

Koran  ji  was  the  iirst  to  point  out  this  sign,  though  it  is 
miscalled  '*  Grocco^s  «i(/n."     Over  the  spinal  colunui  and 
sound  side  of  the  chest  there  appears  in  most  pleural  efifusi 
area  of  dulness  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  241.      This  is  du 
suniably,  to  the  displacemenc  of  the  mediastinal    tissues. 
patient  lies  on  the  diseased  side  the  triangular  dulness  dis; 
(as  a  rule)  from  the  other  side  (Ewart's  "crucial  test  *'). 

Sulxliaphragmntic  abscess  or  tumor  may  produce  a  simil 
of  dulness. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  the  paraverteb 
angle  in  oxcliuling  solidification  and  solid  tumors.      So  far, 
not  found  it  of  much  value. 
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Abscess,  alveolar,  25 

cervical,  in  Pott's  disease,  31 

cold,  55,  69 

in  tuberculous  arthritis,  494 

ischio-rectal,  443 

of  abdominal  wall,  369 

of  appendix,  psoas  spasm  in,  495 

of  brain,  optic  neuritis  in,  16 

of  glands  near  urethra,  449 

of  liip-joint,  457 

of  liver,  354-390 

of  lung,  breath  in,  21 

of  tonsil,  28 

perinephritic,  54,  418 

perinephritic,    psoas    spasm    in, 
495 

peri-urethral,  445 

psoas,  55,  455-457 

diagnosis  from  actinomyco- 
sis, 55 

pulmonary,  359 

retropharyngeal,  28 

tuberculous,  55 
Acetone  breath,  21 
Achilles  reflex,  test  for,  515 

tendon,  tenosynovitis,  463 
Achromia  of  red  cells,  in  chlorosis, 

478 
Achylia  gastrica,   stomach  contents 
in,  382 
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Acid  urine,  425 

Acne,  eruptions  on  forehead  in,  9 

nose  in,  17 
Acromegalia,  8,  9,  40 

chin  in,  10 

face  in,  8,  9 

family  likeness  in,  9 

feet  in,  47 

hands  in,  47 

nose  in,  10,  17 

prominent  cheek  bones  in,  10 

ridges  above  eyes  in.  10 

"whopper-jaw"  in.  10 
Actinomyces  of  belly- wall.  .369 
Actinomycosis  of  neck,  34 
Acute  dyspnaMc  conditions,  depressed 
fontanels  in,  7 

endocarditis,  527 

fevers,  loss  of  hair  in,  7 
Addison's  disease,  buccal  patches  in, 

26 
Adenitis.  29,  94,  95,  523 
Adenoid.s,  10 

and  thoracic  deformity,  60 

hrfathii)^  in.  1 1 

face  in.  10,  11 

month  in.  10,  18 

now  in,  17 

snoring  in.  1 1 

tonsils  in,  28 
Adherent  })ericar(Hum,  276 
Agraphia,  518 
Albuminuria,  Esbach's  test  for,  426 

in  local  i)eritonitis,  373 

in  jK'ritonitis,  373 

significance  of,  427 

test  for,  426 

with  nephritis.  428 

without  nephritis,  427 
Alcoholism,  ataxia  in.  510 

breath  in,  21 


Alcoholism,  coma  in,  521 

distribution  of  fat  in,  12 
exaggerated  pharyngeaT  n 

29 

face  in,  12 

nose  in.  12,  17 

paralysis  in,  36,  458 

shaking  of  head  in,  13 

tongue  in,  22 

tremor  of  hands  in,  44 

vomiting  in.  29 

with  fatty  liver,  389 
Alkaline  urine,  425 
Alopecia  areata,  patchy  haldi 

7 
Amopba  coli,  407 

coli,  in  faeces,  407 
Amphoric  breathing,  161,  313, 
Amyloid  disease,  spleen  in,  4 

liver,  390 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 
Anaemia,  ascites  in,  374 

blood  in.  472 

thagnosis  of,  14 

in  cancer  of  peritoneum.  3 

in  cancer  of  stomach.  'iH4 

in    tuberculosis    of    i>erit< 
374 

avlema  of  eyehds  in,  14 

of  nails,  52 

pernicious,  blood  in,  478 

H'tinal  hffmorrhape  in,  16 

secondary,  blood  in,  477 

secondary,  ca\ises  of,  478 
Aniesthesia,  hysterical,  512 

in  neuritis,  36 

tests  of,  511 
Anatomy  of  chest.  56 
Aneurism.  54,  280-291 

abdominal.  368 

abnormal  pulsation  in,  86. 1 
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Aneurism,  auscultation  in,  285 

diagnosis  of,  288,  289 

diastolic  shock  in,  282 

diffuse,  280,  289 

distinguished  from  aortic  steno- 
sis, 289 

distinguished  from  diffuse  dilata- 
tion of  the  arch,  without  rup- 
ture of  coats,  289 

distinguished  from  empyema  ne- 
cessitatis, 290 

distinguished  from  mediastinal 
tumors,  290 

emaciation  in,  2 

percussion  signs  in,  284 

pressure  symptoms  in,  284 

radioscopy  in,  287,  528 

thoracic,  280,  291 

thrill  in,  282 

tracheal  tug  in,  283 

tumor  in,  281 

with  contracted  pupil,  15 
Angioneurotic  local  swellings,  519 

oedema  of  lip,  19,  20 

oedema,  symptoms  of,  14 
Ankle  clonus,  test  for,  515 

epitheHoma  of,  463 

jerk,  test  for,  515 

tuberculosis  of,  463 
Ankylosis,  following  atrophic  arthri- 
tis, 499 
Anorexia  in  local  peritonitis,  373 

nervosa,  malnutrition  in,  2 
Anterior  poliomyelitis,  ac\ite  paralysis 
in.  36 

poliomyelitis,  knee  -  jerk  in, 
514 

poliomyelitis,  reaction  of  degen- 
eration in,  518 
Anus,  fissure  of,  443 

fistula  of,  443 


Aorta,  aneurism  of,  pointing  in  back, 
54 

normally  palpable,  368 
Aortic  aneurism,  86,  280 

disease,  229,  246 

obstruction,  see  Stetiosui 

pulsation  (dynamic),  86 

regurgitation,  229-239 

regurgitation,    complication    of, 
238 

regurgitation,  diagnosis  of,  237 

regurgitation,  murmurs  in,  235 

regurgitation,  pulse  in,  232,  233 

regurgitation,  signs,  230 

regurgitation,    sounds    in,    236, 
237 

roughening,  238 

second  sound,  179 

stenosis,  239-246 

stenosis,  diagnosis  of,  243-245 

stenosis,  murmurs  in,  240 

stenosis,  pulse  in,  242 

stenosis,  signs  in,  240-246 

stenosis,  thrill,  243 
Apex  beat,  see  Cardiac  Imjmlse 

cardiac,  see  Heart 

retraction,  84 
Aphasia,  518 
Apnoea,  in  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing, 

74 
Apoplexy,  75 

coma  in,  520 

distinguished  from  ursemia,  520 
Appendicitis,  cause  of  peritonitis,  373 

diagnosis  of,  402 

local  and  constitutional  signs  in, 
401,  402 

muscular  spasm  in,  402       ^ 

psoas  spasm  in,  495 

simulated,  402 

tumor  in,  402 
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Appendix  in  palpation,  368 
Arcus  senilip,  16 

senilis  in  arteriosclerosis,  16 

senilis  in  old  age,  16 
Argyll- Robertson  pupil,  15 
Arm,  35 

contractures  of,  37 
Arms,  deep  reflexes  of,  516 

fatty  tumors  of,  38 

gouty  deposits  in,  38 

in  Paget^s  disease,  40 

in  rickets,  40 

oedema  of,  38 

cedema  of.  in  Hodgkin's  disease, 
38 

cpdema  of,  in  inflammation,  38 

oedema  of,  in  nephritis,  38 

oedema  of,  in  sarcoma  of  lung,  3 

oedema  of,  in  sarcoma  of  medias- 
tinum, 38 

oedema  of,  in  thrombosis,  38 

oedema  of,  with  tumors,  38 

paralysis  of,  35 

sarcoma  of  bone  of,  38,  39 

syphilitic  nodes  in  bone  of,  38 

tuberculosis  of  bone  of,  38,  40 

tubero\ik)us  lesions  of,  39 

wasting  of,  37 
Arrhythmia,  203 
Arsenic  poisoning,  neuritis  in,  458 

poisoning  with  conjuncti\itis.  14 
Arterial  movements.  89 

murmurs,  198 

pressure.  11 1-1 17 

pressure,  diastolic,  108,  116 

pressure,  methods   of  measuring, 
111 

pressure,  systolic,  106,  114 

pulsations,  89 

sclerosis,  90 

sounds,  182 


Arterial  tension,  108,  109,  111 

walls,  calcification  of,  110 
Arteries,  auscultation  of,  237 

calcification  of,  110 

diseases  of,  1 10,  280 

inspection  of,  89 

murmurs  in,  198,  237 

position  of,  109 

size  of,  109 

stiffening  of,  1 10 

tuberosity  of,  90 
Arteriosclerosis,  arcus  senilis,  16 

gangrene  of  toe  in,  465 

hot  feet  in,  464 

panesthesia  in,  512 
Arthritis,    acute    infectious,    distin- 
guished from  other  types,  495 

acute  infectious,  endocarditis  in, 
497 

acute  infectious,  results  of,  497 

acute  infectious,  signs  in,  497 

atrophic,  47-50,  496,  498,  499 

atrophic,  changes  in  wrist,  47 

atrophic,  flipper-hand  in.  46.  47 

atropine,  Morvan's  disease  in,  50 

distinguished  from  acute  osteo- 
myelitis, 456 

dysenteric,  495 

gonorrhoeal,  495 

gouty,  503 

haimophilic,  diagnosis  of,  505 

hypertrophic,  features  of,  500 

hypertrophic,  Heberden's  nodes 
in,  47-50 

hypertrophic,  of  sacro-iliac  joint. 
53 

hypertrophic,    psoas    spasm    in, 
495 

hypertrophic,  ^^ith  kyphosis,  54 

infectious,  494 

infectious,  inguinal  glands  in,  455 
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Arthritis,  influenzal,  495 

pneuniococcic,  495 

syphilitic,  495 

tulxTculous,  494 
Ascaris  kimbricoides,  407-411 
Ascites,  372-374 
Asphyxia,    local,   in  Raynaud's  dis- 

ease,  49 
A  st  ereogn  osi  s,  511 
Asthma.  322 

bronchial,  322 

bronchial,  blood  in,  481 

diagnosis  of,  322 
Asthmatic  breathing,  74,  322 
Ataxia,  causes  of,  374 

forms  of,  510 

respiratory  movements  of  belly 
in,  3(>6 

Romberg's  sign  in,  511 
Atelectasis.  60,  73,  163.  361 

crepitant  niles  in,  163 
Athetosis,  45,  510 

Atrophic  arthritis,  ankylosed  stage  in, 
499 

artluitis,  deformities  in,  500 

arthritis,  monarticular  form,  499 

arthritis,  polyarticular  form, 
symmetrical  involvement  of 
joints  in,  499 

arthritis,  primary  polyarticular 
form,  499 

arthritis,  iy\yQS  of,  496,  498,  499 

arthritis,  x-ray  of  hand  in,  496 

diseases  of  wrist-joint,  40 
Atrophy  following  fracture  or  dislo- 
cation, 37 

in  hysteria,  37 

muscular,  claw-hand  in,  46 

of  disuse,  37 

progressive  muscular,  fibrillary 
twitching  in,  510 


Atrophy,       progressive       muscular, 
wasting  of  arm  in,  37 
tropliic,  37 
Auscidtation,    137,    198.     (See    also 
Breathing       and       Murmurs. 
Rdles.     Heart  sounds.) 
mediate  vs.  immediate,  137,  138 
of  heart,  171,  198 
of  lungs,  149-170 
of  muscle  sounds,  146 
sources  of  error  in,  146-149 
technique  of,  143-146 

Babinkski's   reaction,   in   paralysis, 
520 

reflex,  test  for,  516 
Back,  53,  66 

aneurism  pointing  in,  54 

dermoid  cyst  of,  55 

epithelioma  of,  55 

in  lumbago,  53 

lipomata  of,  55 

perinephritic  abscess  of,  54 

spina  bifida  of,  55 

stiffness  of,  53 

tumors  of,  54 
Bacteria  in  faeces,  method  of  exami- 
nation for,  406 
Balanitis,  445 
Balantidium  coli,  407 
Baldness,  hereditary,  7 

in  trigeminal  neuralgia,  7 

patchy,  in  alopecia  areata,  7 

patchy,  in  skin  disease,  7 
Barrel  chest,  64,  318 
Baths,  cold,  leucocytosis  in,  480 
Belly,  in  cretinism,  10 

in  general  peritonitis,  37 

wall,  hernia  in,  369 

wall,  lesions  of,  369 
Biceps,  rupture  of,  38 
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Bile  in  blood,  14 

in  urine,  14 
Bile-ducts,  395 
Bilharzia  disease,  blood  in,  481 

hffimatobium,  407-412 
Biliary  colic,  419 

colic,  differential  diagnosis  of,  395 

obstruction,  14 
Bladder  data,  439 

diseases  of,  urine  in,  441 

ilistention  of,  439 

distention  of,  causes  of,  440 

paralysis  of,  retention  of  urine  in, 
441 

statistics  on,  439 

stone  of,  441 

tul)erculosi8  of,  442 

tumors  of,  retention  of  urine  in, 
441 

tumors  of,  urine  in,  425 
Blindness,  dilatation  of  pupil  in,  15 
Blood,  apjK^arance  wlien  stained,  471 

coagulation  time  in,  487 

color  index  of,  4()S 

counting  red  corpuscles,  method 
of,  470 

counting  white  corpuscles,  meth- 
od of.  475 

cover-glass  preparation  of,  470 

(H)sinophiUa  in,  480 

examination  of.  460 

examination  of  stained,  469 

hicmoglohin  tests,  4()0-468 

in  chlorosis.  478 

in  fa'ces,  405-406 

in  lymphatic  leukaemia,  481 

in  i)ernicioua  ana*mia,  478 

in  s(»condary  anaemia,  477 

interpretation  of  result  of  leu- 
cocyte count  and  differential 
count,  479 


Blood,  in  voznitus  in  gastric 
384 

in  whooping-cough,  481 

leucocytes  in,  473 

leucocytosis  in,  480 

lymphocytosis  in,  480 

normoblasts    distinguishe 
megaloblasts  in,  472 

nucleated  red  cells  in,  471 

parasites  in,  484 

percentages  of  white  cells 

platelets  in,  474 

poikilocytosis,  472-477 

polychromasia,  472-477 

preparation    of    film,    spr 
469 

pressure,  see  Pressure 

staining  of,  469 

stains  used,  471 

stippled  red  cells  in,  472 

test  for,  :i81 

Widal  reaction,  4^3 
Body,  as  a  whole,  1 

fluid  in,  1 

weight  of,  1 
Bone,     destruction     of.   in     at 

arthritis,  498 
Bones  in  acromegalia,   10 
Bony  nodes  of  forehead,  8 
Bow-legs,  460 
Bratlycardia.  2(V2 
Brain,  abscess  of,  optic  neuritis 

tliseases  of,  transient  glue 
in,  429 

lesions  of,  heniianflpsthesia  i 

paralysis  of,  508 

paralysis  of,  mental  chanj 
509 

tumors  of,  optic  neuritis  in 
Branchial  cyst,  33,  34 

fistula?,  congenital,  34 
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Breast,  funnel,  62 

pigeon,  62,  65  (see  also  Chest) 
Breath,  acetone,  21 

foul.  21 

in  alcoholism,  21 

in  foul  teeth  and  gums,  21 

in  gastric  fermentation,  21 

in  poisoning  by  illuminating  gas, 
22 

in  starvation,  21 

in  stomatitis,  21 

in  syphilis,  21 

in  typhoid  fever,  21 

in  uraemia,  21 
Breathing,  amphoric,  161 

asthmatic,  69,  74,  155 

bronchial,  153,  160 

bronchovesicular,  160 

catchy,  75 

cavernous,  161 

Cheyne-Stokes,  74 

Cheyne-Stokes,  causes  of,   75 

cogwheel,  156 

comf)ensatory,  157 

costal,  69 

diaphragmatic,  69 

difficult,  71 

diminished,  71 

emphysematous,  155 

exaggerated  vesicular,  153,  157 

grunting,  75 

interrupted,  156 

irregular,  75 

metamorphosing,  156 

normal,  69,  72 

puerile,  153 

rapid.  71,72 

restrained,  75 

rough,  153 

shallow,  75 

sighing,  76 
35 


Breathing,  stertorous,  75 

stridulous,  74,  76 

tracheal,  153,  154,  160 

tubular,  153,  160 

types  of,  74 

vesicular,  151 

(see  also  RespircUion) 
Brodie  Russell  coagulometer,  486 
Bronchi,  dilatation  of  (see  Bronchiec- 
tasis) 

diseases  of,  292,  296,  322-324 

stenosis  of,  525 
Bronchial  asthma,  294,  320,  322 

breathing  (see  Breathing) 
Bronchiectasis,  323 
Bronchitis,  292 

acute,  292 

chronic,  40,  47,  295,  320 

diagnosis,  294 
Bronchophony,  168 
Bronchopneumonia,  303 
Bronchovesicular,  160  (see  Breathing) 
Buccal  cavity,  25 

cavity,  gangrene  of,  26 

cavity,  in  Addison's  disease,  26 

cavity,  pigmentations  in,  26 
Bulging  of  interspaces,  68 

of  one.  chest,  68 
Bursitis  of  prepatellar  bursa,  460 

"Cachexia"  of  old  a^,  2 
Calcaneus,  462 
Calculus,  biliary,  393 
Cancer,  gastnc,  2 

gastric,     advanced,     symptoms, 
384 

gastric,  malnutrition  in,  2 

gastric,  statistics  of,  384 

gastric,  tumor  in,  377 

gastric,  with  absence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  384 
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Cancer,  metastatic,  of  thigh,  457 

metastatic,    with    pressure    on 
cord,  paraplegia  in,  459 

obstruction  of  gall-duct  in,  396 

of  chest  wall,  360 

of  intestines,  signs  and  symptoms 
of.  404 

of  liver,  389 

of  lung,  67,  360 

of  pancreas,  jaundice  in,  396-397 

of  penis,  446 

of  peritoneum,  372-374 

of  peritoneum,  ansemia  in,  374 

of  peritoneum,  ascites  in,  374 

of  peritoneum,  diagnosis  of,  374 

of  peritoneum,  emaciation  in,  374 

of  peritoneimi,  signs  of,  374 

of  peritoneum,  tumors  in,  374 

of  pleura,  355-360 

of  rectum,  444 

of  sigmoid,  404 

of  testis,  446- 

of  th\Toi(l  gland,  32 

of  tongue.  22 

of  uterus,  450 

with    enlarged    cervical    glands, 
30 
Canker  of  tongue,  22 
Capillary  pulse,  52,  91,  232 
Cardiac  dis(\usc.  ascites  in,  374  (see 
also  Heart) 

disease,  diuresis  in,  1 

disease,  dropsy  in,  1 

disease,  sweating  in,  1 

<lisease,  weight  in,  1 

hyi)ertrophy  (see  Hypertrophy) 

impulse,  character  of,  79 

impulse,  displacement  of,  66,  79, 
203.  205,  208.  210.  231,  243, 
277,  334,  343 

impulse,  normal,  79 


Cardiac     murmurs,      184-198     (tee 
MurmurB) 

movements,  203,  257,  261-265 

neuroses,  261-265 

neurosis,  arrhythmia  in,  263 

neurosis,  bradycardia  in,  262 

neurosis,  palpitation  in,  264 

neurosis,  tachycardia  in,  261 

outlines,  57, 205^208,  531 

sounds,  172 
Caries  of  vertebrae,  abscess  in,  28 
Carphologia,  43 
Cartilage,  destruction  of,  in  atrophic 

arthritis,  498 
Casts  in  urine,  431 
Cavernous  breathing,  313 
Cavity,  pulmonary,  313 
Cervical  rib,  an  accessory,  34 
Chancre  of  lip,  19 

Chancroids,  inguinal  glands  in,  454 
Charcot's  joint,  atrophic  arthritis  in, 
498 

joint,  motility  in,  493 
Cheek  bones  in  acromegalia,  10 
Chest,  anatomy  of,  56 

auscultation  of,  137-170 

barrel-shaped,  64 

deficient  expansion,  70 

deformities,  60,  64.  66 

examination  of,  60,  361 

examination  of.  in  infancv.  528 

expansion,  anomalies  of,  69 

expansion,  dimim'shed,  70 

expansion,  "en  cuirasse,"  74 

expansion,  increased,  71 

flattening  of,  66 

fluctuation  in,  352 

fluoroscopic,  529 

in  a^lenoid  disease,  60 

inspection  of,  60 

landmarks  of,  56,  66 
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Chest,  local  depression,  61,  62 

local  prominences,  67 

movements  of,  69-76 

palpation  of,  96-103 

phthisical,  63,  67,  304-316 

prominence,  local,  68 

prominence  of  one  side,  67 

rachitic,  60,  62,  63 

radioscopy  of,  352 

retraction  of,  73 

shape  of,  61-66 

size  of,  60 

surface  of,  91-96 

tenderness  in,  102 

wall,  cancer  of,  360 

wall,  nutrition  of,  65,  93 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  75 
Chickenpox,  throat  in,  27 
Chilliness,  diagnosis  from  chill,  4 
Chills,  3,  4 

after  infusion  of  salt  solution,  4 

after  or  during  labor,  3 

after  passage  of  catheter.  3 

determination  of  etiology.  4 

diagnosis  from  chilliness,  4 

of  acute  infections,  3 

of  malaria,  3 

of  "nervous"  statea  3 

of  sepsis,  3 
Chin  in  acromegalia,  10 
Chlorosis,  blood  in,  478 
Cholangitis,  suppurative,  390 

symptoms  in,  394 
Cholecystitis,  cause  of  peritonitis,  373 

results  of,  397 

signs  of,  396 
Chorea,  13 

leg  in,  459 

post-hemiplegic,  45 

spasm  in,  13 

Sydenham's,  of  hands,  44 


Choreiform  movements,  510 
Circulation,    portal,    obstruction    of, 

365 
Cirrhosis  of  liver,  389 

of    liver,    abdominal    veins    in, 
365 

of  liver,  spleen  in,  414-415 

of    liver,    toxsemia    in,    distin- 
guished from  ursemia,  520 

of  lung,  83,  315,  324 
Claudication,  intermittent,  458 
Clavicles,  prominence  of,  63,  65 
Claw-hand,  46 

in  chronic  poliomyelitis,  46 

in    paralysis   of    interossei    and 
lumbricalea,  46 

in  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
46 

in  syringomyelia,  46 
Cleft  palate,  20 
Club-foot,  varieties  of,  462 
Cog-wheel  brea tiling,  156 
Cold  sore,  18,  19,  519 

tremor  of  hands  in,  43 
Colic,  biliary,  419 

in  gall-stone  impaction,  395 

in  plumbism,  396 

intestinal,  420 

renal,  395-^19 
Collapsed  states,  depressed  fontanels 

in,  7 
Colon,  fluid  in,  palpation  of,  368 

inflation  of,  in  diagnosis  of  ab- 
dominal tumors,  370-^72 
Coma,  519 

causes  of,  519 

determination  of  hemiplegia  in, 
520 

dilatation  of  pupil  in,  15 

knee-jerk  in,  514 

sphincteric  reflexes  in,  517 
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Compensation,  cardiac,  establishment 

and  failure  of,  202-205 
Compression,  coma  in,  symptoms  in, 
521 
of  lungs,  66 
Concussion,  coma  in,  521 
Congenital  heart  disease,  265 

spastic  paralysis,  gait  in,  508 
Congestion,  hypostatic,  362 
Conjunctivitis,  14 

distinguished  from  iritis,  14 
from  overdose  of  arsenic,  14 
from  overdose  of  iodide  of  pot- 
ash, 14 
with  hay-fever,  14 
with  influenza,  14 
with  measles,  14 
with  yellow  fever,  14 
Consciousness,  loss  of,  519 
Constipation     in     local    peritonitis. 
373 
tongue  in,  22 
Contagion,  psychic,  choreiform  move- 
ments in,  45 
Contractures   following   atrophic   ar- 
thritis. 499 
hemiplegic,  hand  in.  4G 
of  arm,  37 

of  the  interossei  and  lumbricales, 
claw-hand  in,  40 
Cord,  compression  of.  anesthesia  in, 
512 
lesions  of,  knee-jerks  in,  515 
paralysis,  508 

paralysis  of.  disorders  of  bladder 
and  rectum  in,  509 
Cornea,  16 
Costal  angle,  64 
Chough,  165,  306 
Cramp,  spasm  in,  510 
Cranial-nerve  paralysis,  508 


Cranium,  5 

size  and  shape,  5 
Cremasteric  reflex,  516 
Crepitus    in    monarticular    atrophic 
arthritis,  499 

in  perigastritis,  371 

in  perihepatitis,  371 

in  perisplenitis,  371 

in  peritonitis,  371 

peritoneal,  371 
Cretinism,  10 

deformed  legs  in,  10 

delayed  closure  of  fontanels  in,  6 

face  in,  10 

lips  in,  18-20 

mouth  in.  18-20 

pot-belly  in,  10 

teeth  in,  20 

tongue  in,  24 
Croup,  76 

Curvature  of  spine,  66,  70,  71 
Cyanosis,  92,  265 

of  nails.  52 
Cyst,  branchial.  33,  34 

dermoid,  of  back,  iyo 

of  ovary,  451-452 
Cystitis,  symptoms  in.  425 

urine  in.  425,  437.  441 

with  frequent  micturition,  441 
Cystocele,  448 
Cystoscopy,  442 
Cyto-diagnosis,  355-358 

of  pleural  efifusion,  35G 

technicjue  of,  356 

Debility,  fibrillary  twitching  in,  510 

spleen  in,  415 
Deformities,  congenital,  of  heart,  265 

of  chest,  62-73 

of  hands.  46 
Degeneration,  reaction  of,  517 
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Dementia  paralytica,  degeneration  of 
handwriting  in,  518 

paralytica,  reaction  of  pupil  in, 
15 

paralytica,  sexual  power  in,  517 

paralytica,    sphincteric    reflexes 
in,  517 

paralytica,  tongue  in,  22 
Dermatitis,  resulting  from  pediculi,  8 
Dextrocardia,  84 
Dbibetes,  acetonemia  in,  430 

breath  in,  21 

bronzed,  398 

coma  in,  signs  in,  521 

dyspncBa  in,  72 

malnutrition  in,  2 

mellitus,  429 

mellitus,  gangrene  of  toe  in,  465 

optic  neuritis  in,  16 

retinal  hemorrhage  in,  16 

ulcer  of  toe  in,  465 
Diaphragm,  69 

movements  of,  69,  74,  76 

paralysis  of,  71 
Diarrhoea,  causes  of,  401 

depressed  fontanels  in,  6 

malnutrition  in  chronic,  2 
Diastolic  murmur  (see  Murmur) 

shock,  282 
Dibothriocephalus  latus,  407-411 
Dietl  s  crisis  420 
Digestion,  painful  with  hyperacidity, 

385 
Dilatation  cardiac,  205,  208.  291 
Diphtheria,  brynx  m,  26 

neuritis  due  to,  458 

tonsils  in,  26 

with  enlarged  glands,  30 

with  nasal  discharge,  17 
Displacement  of  cardiac  impulse.  82 
(see  also  Cardiac) 


Distention,  flatulent,  400 
Distentions    following    atrophic    ar- 
thritis, 499 
Dropsy,  evident,  1 

in  cardiac  disease,  1 

in  renal  disease,  1 

increase  of  weight  in,  1 

latent,  1 
Ductus    arteriosus,    i>er8istence    of, 

266 
Dulness  on  ]>ercussion,  130 
Dupuytren's  contraction,  51 
Dysentery,  arthritis  in,  495 

chronic,  anaemia  in,  478 
Dyspepsia,  malnutrition  in  chronic,  2 

statistics  of,  384 
Dyspnoea,  71 ,  74, 523  (see  also  Breath- 
ing) 

causes  of,  72 

nose  in,  17 

mouth  in,  18 

varieties  of,  72 
Dystrophy,  muscular,  lordosis  in,  54 

Ear,  gouty  tophi  of,  505 
Egophony, 169,  299,  346 
Electrical  reactions,  517 
Emaciation,  2,  374-394 
Emphysema,  60,  67,  317-322 

atrophic  (or  small-lunged),  317 

barrel  chest  in,  60,  67,  318 

breath  sounds  in,  319 

complementary,  321 

complications  of,  320 

diagnosis  of,  319 

interstitial,  321 

large-lunged,  317 

neck  in,  29 

percussion  signs  in,  318 

radioscopy  in,  535 

senile,  317 
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Emphysema,  subcutaneous,  321  (see 
Interstitial) 

with  asthma,  320 

with  bronchitis,  320 

with  kyphosis,  54 

with  tuberculosis,  315 
Empyema,  346,  352-353,  354 

necessitatis,  69,  290,  352 

with    hypertrophic    osteoarthri- 
tis, 40,  47 
Endocarditis,  acute,  213,  251,  527 

chronic,  21^-258 

in  acute  infectious  arthritis,  497 
Endometritis,  450 
Eosinophile  cells  in  blood,  473 
Eosinophilia,  481 
Epididymitis,  446 
Epigastric  pain,  376 

pulsations,  85,  276 

reflexes,  516 

retraction/  84 

tumor,  377-384 
Epigastrium,  hernia  in.  377 

ins{>ection  and  palpation  of,  376 

tumor  of,  377 
Epilepsy,  local  parsesthesia  in,  512 

scars  on  forehead  in,  8 

spasms  in,  510 
Epiphyses,  enlarged,  in  rickets,  463 
Epiphysitis,  acute  septic,  455 

acute  septic,  diagnosis  from  ar- 
thritis, 486 

chronic  tuberculous,  456 
Epispadias,  445 
Epithelioma  of  ankle,  463 

of  back,  55 

of  liip,  19 

of  nose,  17 

of  thigh,  457. 
Epulis,  25 
Equinus,  462 


Eruptions  on  forehead,  8,  9 
Erysipelas,  oedema  of  eyelids  in,  14 

symptoms  of,  14 
Er3rthromelalgia,  464 
Ewald's  test  meal,  381 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  11,  12,  31 

goitre,  glucosuria  in,  429 
Exostosis  of  thigh,  456 
Eyelashes  in  phthisis,  12 
Eyelids,  dropping  of,  16 

cedema  of,  13,  14 
Eyes,  13,  14 

in  Graves'  disease,  11,  12 

in  hydrocephalus,  5 

in  jaundice,  14 

in  muscle  paralysis,  508 

in  phthisis,  12 

Face,  5,  9 

after  vomiting,  12 

in  acromegalia,  8,  9 

in  adenoids.  10,  11 

in  alcoholism,  12 

in  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  12 

in  cretinism,  10 

in  exophthalmic  goitre,  11,  12 

in  general  peritonitis.  12,  374 

in  Graves'  disease,  11,  12 

in  heart  disease,  12 

in  intestinal  obstniction,  12 

in  leprosy,  11,  12 

in  myxa?dema,  10 

in  nephritis,  12 

in  paralysis  agitans,  1 1 

movements  of,  13 

oedematous,  12 

spasms  of,  13 
Fallopian  tubes,  450 
Faradic  reaction  in  disease.  518 
Fat,   distribution   of,   in  alcoholisni, 
12 
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Fatigue,  degeneration  of  handwriting 

in.  518 
Fatty  metamorphosis  of  heart,  260 
Febrile  disease,  bulging  fontanels  in,  6 
Feces,  abnormal  ingredients  in,  405 

bacteria  in,  method  of  examina- 
tion for,  406 

blood  in,  405-406 

color  of,  404 

examination  of,  404 

gall-stones  in,  406 

microscopic  examination  of,  tech- 
nique, 410 

mucus  in,  405 

odor  of,  405 

parasites  in,  eggs,  diagnosis  of, 
408-409 

parasites  in,  types  of,  406 

pus  in,  406 

tissue  shreds  in,  406 

weight  of,  404 
Feet,  hot,  in  myocarditis,  in  arterio- 
sclerosis, 464 

in  acromegalia,  47 
Fermentation  in  cancer  of  stomach, 

a84 
Fever,  continued,  3 

crisis  in,  3 

determination  of,  3 

dilatation  of  pupils  in,  15 

emaciation  in,  2 

in  atropinism,  3 

infectious,  3 

infectious,  glucosuria  in,  429 

in  inflammations,  3 

in  nervous  excitement,  3 

in  pneumonia,  3 

in  "septic''  conditions,  3 

in  sunstroke,  3 

intermittent,  3 

in  toxic  states,  3 


Fever,  in  tuberculosis,  3 

in  typhoid,  3 

lysis  in,  3 

nosebleed  in,  17 

peritonitis,  373 

tremor  of  hands  in,  43 

types  of,  3 
Fibrillary  twitching,  510 
Filariasis,  blood  in,  481 

parasites  in,  485-486 
Fingers,  clubbed,  47-49 

in  heart  disease,  47-49 

in  lung  disease,  47-49 

in  pleural  disease,  47-49 
Fistulse,  branchial,  congenital,  34 
Fixation  of  costo-vertebral  joints,  74 
Flat-foot,  462-463 
Flattening  of  one  chest,  66 
Flipper-hand    in    atrophic   arthritis, 

46,47 
Fluid,  free,  in  abdomen,  tests  for,  371 

free,  in  ascites,  371 

free,  in  hfiemoperitoneum,  371 

free,  in  peritonitis,  371 

free,  in  ruptured  cyst,  371 
Fluoroscope,  use  of,  529 
Flush  in  phthisis,  12 
Follicular  tonsillitis,  27 
Fontanels,  6 

bulging  of,  6 

delayed  closure  of,  6 

depression  of,  6 

time  of  closing  of,  6 
Forehead,  8 

bony  nodes  of,  8,  9 

eruptions  of ,  8,  9 

eruptions  of,  differential  diagno- 
sis in,  9 

scars  of,  8 
Fremitus,  tactile,  98 

tactile,  in  emphysema,  320 
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Fremitus,  tactile,  in  pleural  thicken- 
ing, 351 
tactile,  in  pleuritic  effusion,  350 
tactile,  in  pneumonia,  297 
tactile,  in  pneumothorax,  331 
tactile,  in  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis, 308,  311 
vocal,  167-169  (see  also  Vocal) 

Friction,  pericardial,  100,  268 
peritoneal,  371 
pleural,  100,  165,  337 

Frontal  bone  sjrphilis,  8,  9 

Fimnel  breast,  62 

Gait,  ataxic,  508 

in  paralysis  agitans,  508 

in  toe-drop,  508 

spastic,  508 
Gall-bladder,  395 

adhesions  about,  397 

and  bile-ducts,  statistics  on,  387 

enlarged.  397 

enlargement  of.  396 

enlargement  of.  causes,  396 
Gall-ductr,  common,  obstruction  of,  by 
stones,  394 

stones,  396 
Gall-ducts,  395 
Gall-stone  in  intestinal  obstruction, 

397 
Gall-stones,  393 

in  feces,  406 
Galvanic  reaction  in  disease,  518 
Ganglion,  41 
Gangrene,  ca\isea  of,  465 

local,  in  Ra>Tiaud'a  disease,  49 

of  buccal  cavity,  26 

of  lung.  359 

of  lung,  breath  in,  21 

Raynaud's  form  of,  519 

toe  in,  465 


Gas,  poisoning  by,  coma  in,  522 
Gastric  cancer,  tumor  in,  diagnosis  of. 

377 
contents,  tests  of,  382 
dilatation,  385 

dilatation,  malnutrition  in,  2 
diseases,  incidence  and  diagnosis 

of,  384 
fermentation,  breath  in,  22 
fermentation,  tongue  in,  22 
hemorrhage,  with  ulcer,  385 
peristalsis,  377 

peristalsis   in    adhesions  of  py- 
lorus, 377 
peristalsis  in  cancer  of  pylorus, 

377 
peristalsis  in  cicatrix  of  pylorus. 

377 
peristalsis  in  muscular  spasm  of 

pylorus,  377 
peristalsis    in  ample  thickening 

of  pylorus,  377 
stasis  in  disease,  386 
stasis,  subjective  symptoms  in, 

386 
ulcer,  385 

ulcer,  malnutrition  in,  2 
ulcer,  tongue  in,  22 
ulcer,  vomitus  with  bright  blood 

in,  385 
General  peritonitis,  face  in,  12 
Genitals,  female,  447 

female,  diseases  of,  blood  in,  481 
female,  inspection  of,  448 
female,  lesions  of,  448 
female,  methods  of  examination. 

447 
female,  palpation  of,  448 
male,  444 
German  measles,  glands  in,  30 
Glands  (see  also  Adenitis) 
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Glands,  cervical,  30 

cervical,  in  malignant  disease.  'SO 

cervical,  in  tuberculosis,  30 

enlarged,  in  mesentery,  375 

in  cankers,  30 

in  caries  of  the  teeth,  30 

in  diphtheria,  30 

in  German  measles,  30 

in  Hodgkin's  disease,  30 

in  lymphatic  leuksemia,  30 

in  the  exanthemata,  30 

in  tonsillitis,  30 

inguinal,  enlarged  when,  454 

of  neck  in  syphilis,  30 
Glottis,  obstruction  of,  73,  76 
Glucosuria  and  its  significance,  428 

experimental,  429 

transient,  429 
Goitre,  simple,  31,  32 

with  exophthalmus,  11,  12,  31 
Gonorrhoea,  arthritis  in,  495 

balanitis  in,  445 

distended   bladder  in  spasm  of 
urethra  in,  440 

inguinal  glands  in,  454 

orchitis  in,  446 

with  epididymitis,  446 

with  frequent  micturition,  441 
(■out,  arthritis  in,  503 

toe  in,  465 

tophi,  diagnosis  of,  505 

tophi  in  tendon  in,  40 

tophi  in.  test  for,  490 
Gouty  arthritis.  503-505 

arthritis,  destruction  of  bone  in, 
505 

arthritis,  x-ray  of  hand  in,  506 
Graves'  disease,  11.  12.  31 

disease,  eyes  in,  11,  12 

disease,  face  in,  11,  12 

disease,  hands  in,  42 


Graves'  disease,  tremor  of  hands  in, 

44 
Groin.  454 

glands  in,  454 

hernia  of,  455 

hydrocele  of  cord  in,  455 

psoas  abscess  in,  455 
Gumboil.  25 
Gums,  24 

hemorrhage  of,  25 

in  debilitated  states.  25 

in  lead-p>oisoning,  24 

in  poisoning  by  mercury,  25 

in  poisoning  by  potassic  iodide. 
25 

in  scurvy.  25 

lead  line  in,  24 

sondes  of,  25 

spongy.  25 

suppuration  of,  25 
Giinzburg's  reagent,  382 

H,EM AD YNAMOMETER,  Oliver's.    116 

Hsematemesis,  in  portal  obstruction. 

:i92 
Hffimatocele,  447 
Hsematoma,  infected,   of  belly- wall, 

369 
Hsematuria,  causes  of,  424 
Hsemin  test,  381 
Hsemoglobin.  teste  for,  466-468 
Hffimopericardium.  272 
Hsemophilia,  nosebleed  in,  17 
Hsemophilic  arthritis,  505 
Hemorrhage,  pulmonary.  305 
Hair,  7 

general  loss  of,  7 

in  acute  fevers,  7 

in  myTcoedema,  8.  10 

in  phthisis,  12 

in  syphilis,  7 
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Hair,  nits  in,  8 

normal  loss  of,  7 

pediculi  in,  8 

rubbing  off  of  head  in  rickets,  7 
Hand  in  acromegalia,  47 
Hands,  choreiform  movements  of,  44 

deformities  of,  46 

evidence  of  occupation,  41 

examination  of,  42 

in  atrophic  arthritis,  46,  47 

in  chronic  poliomyelitis,  46 

in  contractures  following  hemi- 
plegia, 46 

in  Graves'  disease,  42 

in  myxcedema,  46-48 

in  paralysis  of  median  or  ubiar 
nerves,  46 

in  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
46 

in  syringomyelia,  46 

moisture  of,  42 

movements  of,  42 

professional  spasm  of,  44 

spasms  of,  44 

temperature  of,  42 

tremor  of.  4'.^ 

tremor  of.  causes,  43 

tremor  of,  in  alcoholism,  44 

tremor  of,  in  cold,  43 

tremor  of,  in  fever,  43 

tremor  of.  in  Graves'  disease,  44 

tremor  of,  in  hysteria,  44 

tremor  of.  in  multiple  sclerosis, 
44 

tremor  of,  in  nerv'ousness.  43 

tremor  of.  in  old  age,  43 

tremor  of.  in  paralysis  agitans, 
44 

tremor  of.  in  toxiemia,  43 

tremor  of.  test  for,  43 
Handwriting,  degeneration  of,  518 


Hang-nails,  52 

Hare-lip,  20 

Harrison's  groove,  62 

Hay  fever  with  conjuncti\'iti8,  14 

Head,  5 

abnormalities  of,  5 

in  hydrocephalus,  5 

in  idiocy,  5 

in  rickets,  6 

movements  of,  13 

open  areas,  5 

shaking  of ,  13 

shaking  of,  in  alcoholics,  13 

shaking  of,  in  morphinism,  13 

shaking  of,  in  poisoning  by  to- 
bacco, 13 

shaking  of,  in  toxic  conditions,  13 

sweating  of,  7 
Heart,  171-267 

action  of,  203,  257,  261-265 

apex,  position,  97 

apex,  impulse,  79.  82,  96 

apex,  retraction,  84 

area,  changes  in,  132 

area,  in  pericarditis,  272 

area,  normal,  129 

arrhythmia  of,  263 

auscultation  of,  171 

bradycartlia.  262 

congenital  malformations  csf.  2(».') 

dilatation  of,  208-210.  231 

diseases  of,  199-267 

enlargement  of  (see  IlyjKTtrophy) 

examination  of,  171-199 

fatty  metamorj)hcsis,  2G0 

hypertrophy    of,    203,    20o-20S. 
210,231.243,277 

hj'pertrophy.  causes  of,  205 

impulse,  79.  82 

impulse,  absence  of,  274 

impulse,  displacement  of,  .S2 
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Heart,  impulse,  modification  of,  96 
in  aortic  regurgitation,  229-239 
in  aortic  stenosiB,  239-246 
in  mitral  regurgitation,  210-220 
in  mitral  stenosis,  220-229 
in  myocarditis  (acute),  257 
in  neurosis  of  (chronic),  258 
in  pericarditis,  268,  274,  276 
in  pleural  adhesions,  83,  351 
in  pl'^ural  effusion,  343 
in  pneumothorax,  331 
in  pulmonary  regurgitation,  251 
in  pulmonary  stenosis,  252,  265 
inspection  of,  79-86 
irregular  action  of,  263  (see  also 

Arrhythmia) 
lips  in  disease  of,  18 
murmurs,     184-199     (see     also 

MurmurB) 
outlines  of,  128 
palpation  of,  96 
palpitation    of,    264    (see    also 

Arrhythmia) 
parietal  diseases  of,  257-261 
percussion  of,  129 
rapidity  of  (see  Tachycardia) 
situs  inversus,  345 
slow  (see  Bradycardia) 
sounds,  abnormalities  of,  172 
sounds,  accentuation  of,  ^8, 179 
sounds,  character  of,  172 
sounds,  doubling  of,  176,  181 
sounds,   intensification   of,    175, 

178-179 
sounds,  metallic,  174,  182 
sounds,  modifications  of,  174 
sounds,  muffling  of,  182 
sounds,  normal,  172 
sounds,  position  of,  171 
soimds,  qualities  of,  173 
sounds,  reduplication  of,  176, 181 


Heart  sounds,  rhythm  of,  181 

sounds,  shortening  of,  209 

sounds,  weakening  of,  175,  179 

tachycardia,  261 

temperature,  3 

tricuspid  regurgitation,  246 

tricuspid  stenosis,  250 

uncompensated,  3 

valves,  position  of,  171 

valvular  lesions,  combined,  253 

valvular  lesions  of,  199 

weakness,  258 

(See  also  Cardiac) 
Heberden's  nodes,  47,  50,  500 
Hemianesthesia,  512 
Hemiplegia,  508 

athetosis  in,  45 

atrophy  of  disuse  in,  37 

changes  of  nails  in,  52 

determination   of,   in    comatose 
state,  520 

paralysis  of  leg  in,  458 

tongue  in,  22 
Hemiplegic  hand,  following  contrac- 
tures, 46 
Hemorrhage,  anaemia  in,  478 

bulging  fontanels  in,  6 

in  retina,  16 

tendency  of,  in  jaundice,  393 
Hemorrhoids,  443 
Hepatic  abscess,  symptoms  in,  394 
Hernia,  epigastric,  I%9,  377 

of  groin,  455 

of  scrotum,  447 

umbilical,  369 
Herpes  labialis,  18,  19,  519 

tongue  with,  22 

zoster,  519 
Herpetic  stomatitis,  19 
Hip- joint,   hypertrophic  arthritis  of, 
500 
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Hip-juint,    limitation   of  motion  in, 
494 

Hodgkin's  disease,  glands  in,  30,  375 
disease,  inguinal  glands  in,  455 
disease,  cedema  of  arm  in,  38 
disease,  spleen  in,  414-416 

Housemaid's  knee,  diagnosis  of,  460 

Hydatid  disease,  blood  in,  481 

Hydrocele,  446 

Hydrocephalus,  5 

bulging  of  fontanels  in,  6 
delayed  closure  of  fontanels  in,  6 

Hydrochloric  acid,  absence  of,  in  can- 
cer of  stomach,  384 

Hydronephrosis,  417 

Hydropericardium,  272 

Hydrothorax,  330 

Hymen,  imperforate,  448 

Hyperacidity,  gastric,  385 
painful  digestion  in,  385 

Hypersesthesia,  tests  of,  512 

Hyperchlorhydria  (see  Hyperacidity), 
pain  in,  ^^95 

Hypertrophic   arthritis,    features   of, 
500 
arthritis,  hip-joint  in,  500 
arthritis,  kyphosis  in,  54 
arthritis,  limitation  of  motion  in, 

50.Vr)04 
arthritis,  nerve  pain  in,  503 
arthritis,  psoas  spasm  in,  495 
arthritis,  signs  in,  500 
arthritis,  spine  in.  501.  502,  503, 
504 

Hypertrophy,  cardiac.  203,  205,  208, 
210.231.233,277 
of  lung.  67 

Hypoacidity,  stomach  trouble,  .'385 

Hypochlorhydria  (see  Hypoacidity) 

Hypospadias,  445 

Hypostatic  congestion,  362 


Hysteria,  anaesthesia  in,  512 
atrophy  in,  37 

choreiform  movements  in,  45 
coma  in,  521 
hemiansesthesia  in,  512 
hypersesthesia  in,  512 
paralysis  in,  36,  458,  508 
ptosis  in,  16 
spasm  in,  13 
tremor  of  hands  in,  44 

Idiocy,  mouth  in,  18 
Impulse,  cardiac  (see  Cardiac) 
Incidence  of 'diseases  of  the  bladder, 
439 

of  diseases  of  the  intestine,  399 

of  diseases  of  the  kidney,  416 

of  diseases  of  the  liver,  386 

of  diseases  of  the  pancreas,  398 

of  diseases  of  the  stomach,  384 
Indicanuria,  399 
Infancy,  examination  of  chest  in,  522 

jaundice  in,  15 
Infantile  atrophy,  malnutrition  in,  2 
Infections,  acute,  arthritis  in,  495 

acute,  chills  in,  3 

arthritis  in,  494 

crippled  joints  in,  497 

fever  in,  3 

lencocytosis  in,  480 
Inflammation,  cedema  of  arm  in,  38 
Influenza,  arthritis  in,  495 

with  conjunctivitis,  14 

with  nasal  discharge,  17 
Insomnia,  2 

Emaciation  due  to,  2 

in  painful  diseases,  2 
Inspection   of   normal    thoracic   pul 
sations,  82-87 

of  apex  beat ,  79 

of  cardiac  movements.  79 
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Inspection  of  deformities  of  chest,  62 
of  peripheral  vessels,  87 
of  respiratory  movements,  69 
of  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 

92 
of  thorax.  60,  96 
Intestinal  colic,  420 

contents,  examination  of,  404 
obstruction,  acute  and  chronic, 

403 
obstruction,  by  gall-stone,  397 
obstruction,  causes  of,  403,  404 
obstruction,  chronic,  visible  peri- 
stalsis in.  403 
obstruction,  face  in,  12 
obstruction,  physical  signs  in,  403 
obstniction,  symptoms  in,  403 
parasites,  406 
tenderness,  400 
tenesmus,  400 
Intestines,  cancer  of,  signs  and  symp- 
toms of,  404 
diseases  of,  constitutional  mani- 
festations. Ao 
diseases  of,  data  for  diagnosis. 

399 
diseases  of,  statistics  on.  .'^99 
gaseous  distention  in.  and  its  sig- 
nificance, 400 
pain,  400 

parasites  in,  eggs,  diagnosis  of. 
408-409 
Iritis,  with  regular  outline  of  pupil, 

15 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  443 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  44 

epilepsy,  spasms  of  hand,  causes 
of,  44 
Jaundice,  14.  93,  :I92 

catarrhal,  393 


Jaundice,  causes  of.  14,  392 

congenital.  394 

diagnosis  of  cause,  393 

in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  394 

in  biliary  cirrhosis,  393 

in  cancerous  obstruction  of  gall- 
duct,  396,  397 

in  cholelithiasis,  393 

in  new-bom,  393 

in  portal  cirrhosis,  393 

in  syphilis,  393 

in  toxsBmia.  392 

in  urine.  393 

in  Weil's  disease.  394 

itching  in,  14 

malignant,  393 

mental  depression  in,  14 

of  eye,  distinguished  from  sub- 
conjunctival fat,  14 

of  malaria,  15 

of  mucous  membrane,  14 

of  new-bom.  15 

of  pernicious  anaemia,  15 

of  sepsis,  15 

of  skin.  14 

results  of.  on  bodv,  393 

secondary,  in  scpticsemia,  394 

slow  pulse  in,  14 

stools  in,  393 

with  bile  in  urine,  14 

with  bile-stained  sweat,  14 

with  catarrh  of  bile-ducts,  14 

with  hepatic  cirrhosis.  15 

with  ubstruction  by  stone,  15 

with  syphilis,  15 

with  toxaemia,  15 

with    tumors    obstructing   bile- 
(luct«,  15 
Jaw  in  acromegalia,  10 
Jaw-jerk,  test  for,  516 
Joints,  ankylosis  of,  493 
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Joints,  arthritis  of,  494 

arthritis  of,  order  of  frequency 

in,  494 
bony  outgrowths,  490 
capsular  thickening  and  adhe- 
sions of,  motion  in,  492 
chronic  diseases  of,  knee-jerks  in, 

515 
creaking  in,  493 
crepitus  in,  493 
diseases  of,  493 
diseases  of,   general   spasm   in, 

490-491 
diseases  of,  psoas-spasm  in,  490 
diseases  of,  shortening  of  limb  in, 

493 
diseases  of,  symptoms  of,  489 
enlargement  of,  489 
examination  of,  488 
excessive  motion  in,  493 
exudates  in,  490 
fluctuation  in,  489 
free  bodies  in,  493 
hip,    hypertrophic    arthritis    of, 

500 
in  atrophic  arthritis,  499 
in  hfiemophilic  arthritis,  505 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  499 
inspection  of,  488 
irregul'\rities  of  contour.  490 
lesions  of,  relative  frequency  in, 

506 
lesions  of.  statistics  on,  506 
limitations  of  motion,  tests  of, 

491 
muscular  spasm,  tests  for,  491 
palpation  of,  488 
radioscopy,  489 
sacro-iliac,  hypertrophic  arthritis 

of,  53 
sacro-ibac,  tuberculosis  of,  53 


Joints,  spindle,  In  atrophic  arthritis. 

47 
synmietrical  involvement  of,  in 

arthritis,  499 
to  distinguish  muscular  spasm 

from  bony  outgrowth,  492 

Keratttis,  syphilitic,  16 

Kemig's  sign,  test  for,  515 

Kidney,  416 

abscess  of,  418 
abscess  of,  etiology,  419 
abscess  of,  signs  of,  419 
contracted,  mine  in,  438 
cyst  of,  417,  418 
cyst  of,  distinguished  from  hy- 
dronephrosis, 418 
diseases  of,  417 
diseases  of,  evidence  of,  416 
diseases  of,  pain  in,  420 
diseases  of,  urine  in,  420,  425, 

428 
floating,  419 
floating,  pain%i,  395 
floating,  tenderness  in,  417 
malignant  disease  of.  417 
movable,  419 
palpation  of,  368,  417 
statistics  on,  416 
tumors,  characteristics  of,  417 
tumors  of,  417 

tumors  of,  method  of  examina- 
tion, 417 
tumors  of,  urine  in,  425 

Knee.  460 

housemaid's,  diagnosis  of,  460 
tuberculosis     of,     distinguished 
from  sarcoma,  457 

Knee-jerk,  absence  of,  513 

Knee-jerks,  increased,  differential  di- 
agnosis in,  514 
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Knee-jerks,  in  paralysis,  520 

test  for,  513 
Knock-knee,  460 
Koplik's  spots  in  measles,  25 
Kyphosis,  54 

in  emphysema,  54 

in  hypertrophic  arthritis,  54 

in  Paget's  disease,  54 

in  Pott's  disease,  54 

in  rickets,  54 

Lamblia  intestinalis,  407 

Lavage,  of  stomach,  method,  379 

Lead-colic,  pain  in,  396 

Lead-line,  24 

Lead-poisoning,  paralysis  in,  36,  37 
respiratory  movements  of  belly 
in,  366 

I^egs,  bowed,  460 

chronic  ulcers  of,  460 
in  cretinism,  10 
in  hysteria,  459 
in  multiple  sclerosis,  459 
in  spastic  paraplegia,  459 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  459 
oedema  of,  causes  of,  461 
osteomyelitis  in,  461 
paralysis  of,  causes,  458 
paralysis  of,  differential  diagno- 
sis in,  459 
sarcoma  of.  461 
tenderness  of,  in  neuritis,  461 
tenderness  of,  in  trichiniasis,  461 
varicose  veins  of,  460 

Leprosy,  11 
face  in,  11 
hand  in,  50 
skin  in.  11 

Leucocjrte-count  in  general  peritoni- 
tis, 374 

Leuoocytosis,  diagnostic  value  of,  480 


Leucocytosis,  in  appendicitis,  402 

in  local  peritonitis,  373 

in  osteomyelitis,  acute,  456 

occurrence  of,  480 
Leukaemia,  inguinal  glands  in,  455 

liver  in,  391 

lymphatic,  blood  in,  481-483 

myelogenous,  blood  in,  481-482 

myelogenous,  a>ray  in,  482 

nosebleed  in,  17 

spleen  in,  414-415 

tonsils  in,  28 
Leukoplakia  buccalis,  23 
LineiB  albiciintes,  363 
Lipoma  of  arm ,  38 
Lipoma tji  of  back,  55 
Lips,  18 

angioneurotic  oedema  of,  19,  20 

cancer  of,  glands  in,  30 

chancre  of,  19 

color  of,  18 

epithelioma  of,  19 

in  cretinism,  18-20 

in  heart  disease,  18 

in  lung  diseases,  18 

in  nietha»moglobincBmia,  18 

in  myxoH-lenia,  20 

in  poisoning  by  acetanilid,  18 

in   poisoning   by   coal-tar   anti- 
pyretics, 18 
Litmus- test,  426 
Litten's  sign,  76,  78,  306 
Liver,  abscess  of,  distinguished  from 
syphilis  or  malignant  disease, 
390 

abscess  of,  symptoms  in.  390 

acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  391 

amyloid,  disease  of,  390 

atrophy  of,  391 

cancer  of,  389 

cancer  of,  diagnosis  of,  390 
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Liver,  cancer  of,  emaciation  in,  ^0 
cirrhosis  of,  389 
cirrhosis  of,  abdominal  veins  in, 

365 
cirrhosis  of,  anaemia  in,  478 
cirrhosis  of,  atrophic,  391 
cirrhosis  of,  emaciation  in,  2 
cirrhosis  of,  latent,  389 
cirrhosis  of,  portal  obstruction  in, 

389 
cirrhosis  of,  uncompensated,  389 
congestion  of,  389 
diseases  of,  387 
diseases  of,  cerebral  symptoms 

in,  395 
diseases  of,  signs  in,  387 
enlargement,  388 
enlargement,  causes  of,  389 
enlargement,     conditions     with 

which  confounded,  388 
enlargement,  diagnosis  of,  388 
enlargement,  in  obstructive  jaun- 
dice, 39() 
fatty,  H89 

gro^lh  of,  in  ciincer,  390 
hydatid  disease  of,  391 
in  leiikiemia,  391 
malignant  disease  of,  symptoms 

in,  394 
pain  and  tenderness  in,  ',i87 
palpable  normally,  368 
portal  obstniction  in,  391 
statistics  on,  386 
syphilis  of,  390 
syphilis  of,   distinguished    from 

cirrhosis  or  malignant  disease, 

390 
tumors  of,  377 
Locomotor  ataxia,  atrophic  arthritis 

in.  499 
Lordosis,  54 


Lordosis  in  muscular  dystrophy,  54 

in  tuberculosis,  54 

with  abdominal  timiors,  54 

with  pregnancy,  54 
Lumbago,  53 
Lung,  abscess  of,  21 ,  359 

acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of,  316 

adventitious  sounds  (see  RAUs) 

anatomy  of,  57 

atelectasis  of,  82,  163,  304,  361 

auscultation  of,  149-165 

cancer  of,  67,  360 

chronic   interstitial   pneumonia. 
83,  315,  324 

cirrhosis  of,  324 

collapse  of  (see  AteletUuis) 

congestion  of  (see  (Edema) 

consolidation  of  (see  Solidificar 
tion) 

diseases  of,  292-329 

diseases  of,  fingers  in,  47,  49 

diseases  of,  lips  in,  18  ^ 

emphysema  of,  317-321 

fibroid  disease  of .  83,  315,  324 

fistula  sound,  170 

gangrene  of.  21.  359 

hypertrophy  of,  67,  321  ^ 

malignant  disease  of,  67.  360 

miliary  tuberculosis  of,  316 

oedema  of,  362 

palpation  of,  98 

percussion  of,  131-136 

phthisis.  304-316 

pneumonia,  296,  302,  ;«3,  362 

position  of,  58 

radioscopy  of,  534 

rdlcs  in  disease  of,  161.  306 

reflex,  i:^ 

Rdntgen  ray  examination  of,  57, 
359 

sarcoma  of,  30, :«,  360 
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Lung,  solidification  of,  298,  311,  323 
sputa  in  diseases  of,  324 
syphilis  of,  323 
tuberculosis  of,  304-316 
Lupus  erythematosus,  nose  in,  17 
Lymphangiectasis,  filarial,  455 
Lymphatic  leuksemia,  blood  in,  481 

glands  in,  30 
Lymphocyte  cells,  in  blood,  473 

cells,  in  pleural  fluid,  355 
Lymphocytosis,  481 
in  debility,  481 

Malaria,  ansemia  in,  478 

chiUs  in,  3 

jaundice  of,  394 

parasites  in,  484 

spleen  in,  414 

with  jaundice,  15 
Malignant  disease,  ansemia  in,  478 
Malnutrition,  2 

emaciation  in,  2 

in  anorexia  nervosa,  2 

in  chronic  diarrhoea,  2 

in  chronic  dyspepsia,  2 

in  diabetes,  2 

in  gastric  cancer,  2 

in  gastric  dilatation,  2 

in  gastric  ulcer,  2 

in  infantile  atrophies,  2 

in  oesophageal  stricture,  2 
Massage^  leucocytosis  in,  480 
Mast  cells,  in  blood,  473 
Measles,  conjunctivitis  in,  14 

Koplik's  spots  in,  25 

oedema  of  face  in,  10,  14 
Mediastinal  glands,   tuberculosis  of, 
526 

pressure,  signs,  284,  523 

tumors,  38,  290 
Mediastinitis,  276.  278,  526 
36 


Mediastinum,  diseases  of,  523-527 
Megaloblasts,  472,  477,  479 
Melsena,  385 
Meningitis,  bulging  fontanels  in,  6 

strabismus  in,  16 

tuberculous,  optic  neuritis  in,  16 
Mensuration,  56 

Mental  symptoms  in  myxcedema,  10 
Meralgia  parsDSthetica,  457 
Mesenteric  thrombosis,  375 
Mesentery,  enlarged  glands  of,  373 
Metallic  tinkle,  170.  2'^ 
Meta tarsalgia,  465 
Meteorism,  respiratory  movements  of 

beUy  in,  366 
Methsmoglobinsemia,  lips  in,  18 

test  of,  18 
Microcephalia,  5 
Migraine,  aphasia  in,  518 
Mind,  depression  of,  in  jaundice,  393 

in  general  peritonitis,  373 
Mitral    disease,    210,    229    (see   also 
HeaH) 

regurgitation,  210 

stenosis,  220 
Monoplegia,  508 

leg  in,  459 
Morbus  coxse  senilis,  500 
Morton's  disease,  465 
Morvan's  disease,  50 
Motion,  disorders  of,  507 
Mouth,  canker-sores  of,  19 

fissures  in,  18 

herpes  of.  18,  19 

in  adenoids,  10-18 

in  cretinism,  18-20 

in  (iyspnopa,  18 

in  idiocy,  18 

mucous  patches  in,  18-25 

syphilitic  ulcers  of,  18 
Movements,  respiratory,  69 
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Mucous  membrane  in  jaundice,  14 

Mucus  in  feces,  405 

Multiple  sclerosis,    intestinal    tremor 
of,  44 
sclerosis,  knee-jerks  in,  515 
sclerosis,  nystagmus  in,  16,  44 
sclerosis,  paraplegia  in,  459 
sclerosis,  speech  in,  44 
sclerosis,  tremor  in,  44 
sclerosis,  with  spastic  gait,  44 

Mumps,  30 

"accidental,"  194 
orchitis  in,  446 

Murmurs,  arterial,  198 
at  apex,  212 
at  xiphoid,  188 
cardiac,  184-198 
cardio-respiratory,  197 
conduction  of,  188 
diagnostic  interpretation  of,  190, 

249 
diastolic,  187,  234-236 
diastolic,  in  ansDmia,  196 
diastolic,  in  aneurism,  286 
diastolic,  in  aortic  area,  286 
diastolic,  in  aortic  regurgitation, 

234 
diastolic,   in  ensiform   cartilage, 

234 
diastolic,  in  mitral  area,  235 
diastolic,  in  mitral  stenosis,  224 
diastolic,  in  pulmonary  area,  251 
diastolic,  in  pulmonary  regurgi- 
tation, 251 
disappearance  of,  191,  225 
effects  of  exercise  on,  193 
effects  of  position  on,  193 
effects  of  respiration  on,  193 
from  pressure,  198 
functional,  194,  195,  196,  244 
hffimic  (see  Functional) 


Murmurs  in  aortic  aneurism,  285 
in  aortic  area,  235,  239,  240-246 
in  aortic  regurgitation,  235 
in  aortic   roughening,   219,  238, 

244 
in  aortic  stenosis,  240 
in  back,  212 
in  mitral  area,    212,    218,  222 

226 
in  mitral  regurgitation,  212,  218 
in  mitral  stenosis,  222-225 
in  neck,  196,  198 
in  pulmonary  area,  196,  251,  252 
in  pulmonary  regurgitation,  251 
in  pulmonary  stenosis,  252 
in  relative  insufficiency,  239,  244 
in  tricuspid  area,  188,  247 
in  tricuspid  regurgitation,  247 
in  tricuspid  stenosis,  247 
length  of,  193 
maximum  intensity  of,  190 
metamorphosis  of,  194 
musical,  192 
of  anaemia,  196,  244 
of  Flint,  227.239 
organic,  190,  196 
position  of.  187 
presystolic,  187 
production  of,  184 
quality  of,  192 
significance  of.  190 
systolic,  at  apex,  212 
systolic,  at  base,  240 
systolic,  in  tricuspid  area,   188. 

247 
systolic,  over  arteries.  198 
terminology  of,  184 
time  of,  186 
transmission  of,  188 
vascular,  198 
venous,  198 
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Muscle,  ilio-psoas,  when  palpable,  368 

sounds,  146,  295 
Muscular  dystrophy,  lordosis  in,  54 
Mydriasis,  causes  of,  15 
Myelitis,  acute,  bedsores  in,  519 

sexual  power  in,  517 

transverse  or  diffuse,  paraplegia 
in,  459 
Myocarditis,  acute,  257 

chronic  interstitial,  258 

diagnosis  of,  259 

hot  feet  in,  464 

in  acute  rheumatism,  257 

physical  signs  in,  258 
Myoma  of  uterus,  450 
Myxcedema,  10 

changes  of  nails  in,  52 

diagnosis  by  palpation,  10 

dry  skin  in,  10 

face  in,  10 

hand  in,  46-48 

increase  of  weight  in,  1 

infantile  form,  10 

infiltration  \\ith  mucin  in,  1 

lips  in,  20 

loss  of  hair  in,  8,  10 

mental  dulness  in,  10 

nose  in,  17 

onset  of  symptoms  in,  10 

puffiness  of  face  in,  10 

subnormal  temperature  in,  10 

temperature  in,  3 

tongue  in,  24 

Naii^,  52 

capillary  pulse,  52 

changes,  in  chronic  skin  diseases, 

52 
changes,  in  hemiplegia,  52 
changes,  in  myxoedema,  52 
changes,  in  neuritis,  52 


Nails,  changes,  in  pulmonary  osteoar- 
thropathy, 47-49 

changes,  in  syringomyelia,  52 

disturbed  nutrition  of,  52 

grooved,  after  acute  disease,  52 

in  amemia,  52 

in  cyanosis,  52 

incurvation  of,  47,  49,  52 

indolent  sores  around,  52 
Navel,  inflammation  or  thickening  of, 

369 
Neck,  29 

abscess  of,  29-31 

actinomycosis  of,  34 

diseases  of,  29-35 

in  emphysema,  29 

in  paralysis  agitans,  1 1 

in  phthisis,  29 

length  of,  64 

pulsations  in,  33,  34 

scars  of,  29-31 
Necrosis,  anaesthetic,  in  leprosy,  60 

of  bone,  in  tuberculous  arthritis, 
494 
Nephritis,  acute,  urine  in,  437 

chronic  diffuse,  face  in,  12 

chronic  glomerulo-,  ansemia  in, 
478 

diagnosis  of,  14 

face  in,  12 

glomerular,    chronic,    urine    in, 
437 

glomerular,  polyuria  in,  438 

oedema  of  arm  in,  38 

cedema  of  eyelids  in,  14 

optic  neuritis  in,  16 

parenchymatous,  437 

retinal  hemorrhage  in,  16 

symptoms,  425 

temperature  in,  3 

urine  in,  425 
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NephrolithiasiB,  symptoms  in,  425 

urine  in,  425 
Nervousness,  tremor  of  hands  in,  43 
Nervous  system,  507 
Neuralgia,  75 

red,  of  extremities,  464 
Neurasthenia,  fibrillaiy  twitchings  in, 
510 

knee-jerk  in,  513 

with  ptosis,  16 
Neuritis,  ansesthesia  in,  36 

atrophy  of  arm  in,  37 

changes  of  nail  in,  52 

due  to  pressure,  35 

hysterical,  paralysis  in,  36 

multiple,  paralysis  in,  37 

obstetrical,  paralysis  in,  36 

optic,  16 

pain  in,  36 

paraesthesia  in,  36 

paralysis  of  leg  in,  458 

postdiphtheritic,  29 

pressure,  paralysis  in,  35 

pressure,  teat  for,  36 

tenderness  of  leg  in,  461 

toxic,  paralysisiin,  36 

with   partial   paralysis   of   both 
legs,  459 
New-bom,  jaundice  in.  393 
Nodes,  bony,  in  syphilis,  on  leg,  461 

Heberden's,  47-50 

in  hypertrophic  arthritis,  500 

on  forehead,  9 

syphilitic.  9-38 
Noma,  26 

Normoblasts  in  blood,  472,  477,  479 
Nose,  17 

epithelioma  of,  17 

falling  of  bridge  in,  17 

hemorrhage    of    mucous    mem- 
brane in,  17 


Noee,  in  acne  rosacea,  17 

in  acromegalia,  10,  17 

in  adenoids,  17 

in  alcoholism,  12,  17 

in  dyspncea,  17 

in  lupus  erythematosus,  17 

in  myxcedema,  17 

local  diseases  of,  17 

significance  of  dried  blood  in,  17 

size  and  shape,  17 

tuberculosis  of,  17 
Nosebleed,  17 

in  fever,  17 

in  haemophilia,  17 

in  leuksmia,  17 

in  purpura,  17 

in  trauma,  17 
Nutrition  of  chest,  65 
Nystagmus,  16-44 

multiple  sclerosis  with,  16 

Obesity,  1 

Obstruction,  laryngeal,  76 
Ocular  motions,  16 
CEdema,  93,  217 

angioneurotic,  461 

diagnosis  of  cause,  38 

in  anaemia,  461 

in  deficient  local  circulation, 461 

in  flat-foot,  461 

in  hemiplegia,  461 

in  inflammation,  461 

in  nephritis.  461 

in  neuritis,  461 

in  obesity,  461 

in  pressure,  461 

in  thrombosis,  461 

in  uncompensated  h<»art  lesion! 
461 

in  varicose  veins,  461 

of  arm  in  me<iiastinal  disease.  o2 
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(Edema  of  eyelids,  13,  14 

of  lungs,  294,  362 
(Esophagus,  stricture  of,  2 
OUguria,  421 

Omentum,  tubercular  deposits  in,  377 
Opium-poisoning,  coma  in,  521 

shaking  of  head  in,  13 
Optic  atrophy,  16 

atrophy,  as  result  of  optic  neuri- 
tis, 16 

neuritis,  16 
Orchitis,  446 
Osteitis  deformans,  6,  458 

deformans,  bony  thickening  in,  6 
Osteoarthritis,  501 

Osteo-arthropathy,    pulmonary,    hy- 
pertrophic, 40-43,  47 
Osteoma  of  thigh,  456 
Osteomyelitis,  acute,  leucocytosis  in, 
456 

acute  septic,  455 

acute  septic,  diagnosis  from  ar- 
thritis, 456 

chronic  tuberculous,  456 

tibia  in,  461 
Ovarian  disease,  diagnosis  of,  452, 453 
Ovaries,  451 

abscess  of,  451  - 

cyst  of,  451-452 

cyst  of,  with  twisted  pedicle,  452 

tumors  of,  452 
Ovaritis,  451 
Oxaluria,  435 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  407 

Paoet's  disease,  6,  458 
disease,  arm  in,  40 
disease,  bony  thickening  in,  6 
disease,  enlargement  of  skull  in.  6 
disease,  with  kyphosis,  54 

Pain,  in  cancer  of  stomach,  384 


Pain,  in  intestinal  diseases,  400 

in  kidney  disease.  420 

in  liver  disease,  387 

in  local  peritonitis,  373 

in  lumbago,  53 

in  obstetrical  neuritis,  36 

in  osteomyelitis,  461 

in  pressure  neuritis,  35 

in  syphilitic  nodes  of  humerus,  38 

in  toxic  neuritis,  36 
Palate,  paralysis  of,  absence  or  di- 
minished reflex  in,  29 

soft,  adhesions,  29 

soft,  perforation  bf ,  29 
Pallor,  93 

in  phthisis,  12 
Palpation,  96-103 

and  dipping,  371 

and  friction,  pleural  or  pericar- 
dial, 100 

in  aneurism,  280-282 

in  mjrxcedema,  10 

of  abdomen,  methods  of,  366 

of  apex-beat,  96 

of  normal  abdomen,  368 

of  r&les,  101 

of  the  pulse,  103-111 

of  thrills,  97 

of  voice  vibrations,  98 

(see  also  Fremiiua) 
Palpitation,  264 
Pancreas,  397 

cancer  of,  diagnosis  of,  397 

cancer  of,  jaundice  of,  396,  397 

cyst  of,  398 

diseases  of,  397 

diseases  of,  aids  in  diagnosis  of, 
398 

diseases  of,  diabetes  in,  398 

diseases  of,  diagnosis  of,  397 

diseases  of,  stools  in,  397 
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Pancreas,  diseases  of,  urine  in,  397 

statistics  on,  398 

tumor  of,  375-397 

tumor  of,  gall-bladder  in,  397 
Pancreatitis,  acute,  398 
Parsesthesia,  512 

in  neuritis,  36 
Paralyses,  cerebral,  knee-jerk  in,  514 
Paralysis,  508 

agitans,  11-13 

agitans,  face  in,  11 

agitans.  gait  in,  508 

agitans,  hands  in,  13 

agitans,  rigidity  of  neck  in,  11 

agitans,  tremor  of  hands  in,  44 

bulbar,  29 

congenital,     choreiform     move- 
ments in,  45 

in  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis, 
36 

in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  458 

in  chorea,  459 

in  diseases  of  spinal  cord,  37 

in  hemiplegia,  458 
-    in  hysteria,  36.  458.  459,  508 

in  lead-poisoning,  36,  37 

in  multiple  neuritis.  37 

in  multiple  sclerosis,  459 

in  neuritis,  458 

in  obst<?trical  neuritis,  36 

in  pressure  neuritis,  36 

in  tabes,  459 

in  toxic  neuritis,  36,  37 

in  transverse  myelitis,  459 

in  traumatic  neurosis,  '^ 

infantile  cerebral,  athetosis  in,  45 

of  brain,  508 

of  cord,  508 

of  cranial  nerve,  508 

of    interossei    and    lumbricales, 
claw-hand  in,  46 


Paralysis    of    intestines,   in  general 
peritonitis,  373 

of  leg,  458 

of  median  or  ulnar  nerves,  daw- 
liand  in,  46 

of  palate,  test  for,  29 

of  peripheral  nerve,  508 

serratus,  scapula  in,  55 

^ith  contraction  of  pupil,  15 
Paralytic  thorax,  63 
Paraphimosis,  445 
Paraplegia,  457,  508 

spastic,  459 
Parasites,  animal,   diseases  due  to, 
blood  in,  481 

in  feces,  406 

in  the  blood,  484 

intestinal,  ansemia  in,  478 

intestinal,  eggs  of,  408-409 
Paresis,  508 
Paronychia,  52 
Parotid  gland,  cancer  of,  30 

gland,  enlargement  of.  30 
Parturition,  leucocytosis  in.  480 
Passive  congestion,  in  liver  enlarge- 
ment, ;i89 
Patella,  floating  of,  test  for.  490 
Pectus  carinatiun,  62 
Pediculi  in  hair,  8 
Penis,  445 

cancer  of,  446 

chancre  of,  445 

chancroid  of.  445 

discharge  from,  445 

inflammation  of  glands  of,  445 

malformations  of.  435 
Peptic  ulcer,  pain  in,  395 
Percussion,  auscultatory.  125 

force  of,  122 

immediate,  118 

mediate,  119-136 
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Percussion  of  abdomen,  371 

of  lung  borders,  133 

outlines  of  thoracic  organs,  58, 
128 

palpatory,  136 

resonance,  127 

resonance,  amphoric,  135 

resonance,  cracked-pot,  134 

resonance,  dull,  128 

resonance,  flat,  128 

resonance,  tympanitic,  130 

resonance,  vesicular,  128 

technique  of,  118 
Pericardial  friction  (see  Pericarditis) 
Pericarditis,  acute  plastic,  268 

diagnosis  of,  270,  275 

dry,  268 

fibrinous,  268 

friction,  diagnosis  of,  270 

friction  in,  268 

with  effusion,  271 

with  effusion,  diagnosis  of,  275 
Pericardium,  adherent,  276 

diseases  of,  268-280 
Perinephritic  abscess,  54,  418 

abscess,  psoas  spasm  in,  495 
Perineum,  ruptured,  448 
Periostitis,  461 

Peripheral  nerve  lesions,  ansesthesia 
in,  512 

nerve  lesions,  hypersesthesia  in, 
512 

nerve  paralysis,  508 

neuritis,  knee-jerk  in,  514,  515 
Peristalsis,  visible,  gastric,  377 

visible,  in  intestinal  obstruction, 
403 
Peritoneum,  cancer  of,  ansemia  in, 
374 

cancer  of,  ascites  in,  374 

cancer  of,  emaciation  in,  374 


Peritoneum,    cancer    of,    signs    in, 

374 
cancer  of,  tumors  in,  374 
diseases  of,  372 

tuberculosis  of,  ansemia  in,  374 
tuberculosis  of,  ascites  in,  374 
tuberculosis  of,   emaciation   in, 

374 
tuberculosis  of,  signs  in,  374 
Peritonitis,  372 
causes  of,  373 
general,  373 

general,  facial  expression  in,  374 
general,  fever  in,  373 
general,  intestinal  paralysis  in, 

373 
general,  leucocyte  count  in,  374 
general,  mind  in,  373 
general,  pulse  in,  373 
general,  swollen  belly  in,  373 
general,  tenderness  in,  373 
general,  vomiting  in,  373 
local,  albuminuria  in,  373 
local,  anorexia  in,  373 
local,  constipation  in,  373 
local,  fever  in,  373 
local,  leucocytosis  in,  373 
local,  muscular  spasm  in,  373 
local,  pain  in,  373 
local,  symptoms  in,  373 
local,  tenderness  in,  373 
local,  tumor  in,  373 
respiratory  movements  of  belly 

in,  366 
with  thickening  or  inflammation 

of  navel,  369 
Peri-urethral  abscess,  445 
Pernicious  ansemia,  blood  in,  478 
anaemia,  jaundice  of,  394 
ansemia,  remissions  in,  479 
ansemia,  with  jaundice,  15 
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Pharyngitis,  general  redness  in,  26 

of  smokers,  29 
Pharynx,  26 

abscess  of,  28 

in  diphtheria,  26 

in  pharyngitis,  26 

in  scarlet  fever,  26 

method  of  examination,  26 
Phimosis,  445 
Phlebitis,  457 
Photophobia,  15 
Phthisis,  11,304-316 

acute,  316 

advanced,  311 

chronic,  308-316 

dilatation  of  pupils  in,  15 

eyelashes  in,  12 

eyes  in,  12 

fibroid,  66 

flush  in,  12 

hair  in,  12 

incipient,  304 

neck  in,  29 

pallor  in,  12 

pupils  in.  12 

skin  in,  11 

thoracic  deformity  in,  64 

with  fatty  liver.  389 

(see  also  Tuberculosis) 
Pigmentations  in  buccal  cavity,  26 
''Pink-eye,"  14 
Pin-wonn,  in  fajces,  407 
Platelets  in  blood,  474 
Pleura,  cancer  of,  355-360 

diseases  of,  330-358 
Pleural  adhesions,  78 

cancer     or     hydatid     of     lung, 
355 

effusion .  70,  76,  338-350 

effusion,  diagnosis  from  pleural 
thickening,  353 


Pleural  effusion,  diagnosis  from  pneu- 
monia, 362 

effusion,    diagnosis    from    sub- 
diaphragmatic effusions,  354 

effusion,  encapsulated,  350 

effusion,  signs  during  absorption 
of,  350 

exudate,  cells  in,  356 

friction,  100,  165.  337 

friction,  distinction  from  muscle 
sounds,  338 

friction ,  distinction  from  pericar- 
dial friction,  570 

friction,  distinction   from   rSIes, 
338 

friction,  means  of  eliciting,  166, 
167 

thickening,  350,  353 
Pleurisy,  330-350 

clubbed  fingers  with,  47,  49 

diaphragmatic,  337 

dry,  336 

egophony  in,  169 

heart  in,  343,  344 

pain  in,  S'^6 

plastic,  336 

pulsating,  87,  352 

radioscopy  of,  535 

restrained  breathing  in,  75 

tuberculous,  356,  357 
Plumbism,  blood  in,  472 

gums  in,  24 

paralysis  in,  36,  37,  458 
Pneumococcus  infection,  arthritis  in. 

495 
Pneumonia,  296-304 

aspiration,  302 

broncho-,  303 

catarrhal,  303 

central,  296,  531 

chronic  interstitial,  324 
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Pneumonia,  crepitant  r&les  in,  299 

croupous  (or  lobar),  296 

croupous,  blood  in,  480 

croupous,  diagnosis  from  pleur- 
isy, 302 

croupous,  diagnosis  of,  301 

croupous,  egophony  in,  299 

croupous,  signs  in,  296 

croupous,  sputa  in,  326,  328 

hypostatic,  362 

inhalation,  302 

lobular,  303 

massive,  296 

migratory,  300 

resolution  of,  300 

tuberculous,  302,  304 
Pneumopyothorax,  332 
Pneumoserothorax,  332 
Pneumothorax,  67,  70,  330 
Poikilocjrtosis  in  blood  smears,  472, 

477 
Poisoning  by  gas,  coma  in,  522 

by  illuminating  gas.  breath  in, 
22 

by  mercury,  gums  in,  25 

by  potassic  iodide,  gums  in,  25 

lead,  lead-line  in,  24 

opium,  coma  in,  521 
Poisons,  ansemia  in,  478 

glucosuria  in,  429 
Poliomyelitis,  anterior,  458 

atrophy  in,  37 

chronic,  claw-hand  in,  46 
Polychromasia  in  blood  smears,  472, 

477 
Polynuclear  cells  in  blood,  473 
Polyuria,  421 
Portal  obstruction,  causes  of,  392 

obstruction,  signs  of,  391 

stasis,  ascites  in,  374 
Postepileptic  coma,  522 


Pott's  disease,  66 

disease,  cervical,  symptoms  of, 

33 
disease,  cervical,  with  abscess,  31 
disease,  diagnosis  of,  495 
disease,  vertebra?  in,  33 
disease,  with  kyphosis,  54 
Pregnancy,  choreiform  movements  in, 
45 
glucosuria  in,  429 
lordosis  in,  54 
spasm  in,  13 
tubal,  451 
Pressure,  arterial,  111-117    - 

arterial,  methods  of  measuring, 

111 
diastolic,  108.  116 
mediastinal,  523 
systolic,  106,  114 
Presystolic  murmur  (see  Mvrmwr) 
Primary   polyarticular   atrophic   ar- 
thritis, diagnosis  of,  499 
Procidentia,  449 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  fibril- 
lary twitchings  in,  510 
muscular  atrophy,  reaction  of  de- 
generation in,  518 
Prominence,  local,  68 

of  chest,  68 
Prostate,  hypertrophy  of,  distended 

bladder  in,  440-441 
Prostatitis,  acute,  retention  of  urine 

in,  441 
Pseudo-leukaemia,  tonsils  in,  28 
Psoas  abscess,  455-457 

spasm  in  disease,  495 
Psychic  functions,  examinations  of, 

519 
Ptosis,  16 

in  hysteria,  16 

in  neurasthenia,  16 
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Ptosis  in  syphilis,  1(5 
Pulmonary    disease,     292-329     (see 
Lung) 

hemorrhage,  305 

oHlema,  294,  362 

osteoartRropathy,  41-43,  47 

regurgitation,  251 

stenosis,  262 

syphiUs,  323 

tympanites,  321 
Pulmonic  area,  171, 178, 196,251,252 

second  sound,  178 
Pulsating  pleurisy,  87 
Pulsation,  abnormal,  82-87,  280 

capillary.  91,232 

epigastric,  85 

venous,  88,  247 

venous,  in  tricuspid  disease,  247 

visible,  85 
Pulse.  103-117 

anacrotic,  107 

bounding,  107 

capillar>%  o2,  232 

compressibility  of,  106  (see  also 
Arterial  pressure) 

Corrigan's.  233 

dicrotic,  107 

frequency  of,  105,  261 

in  aneurism.  104 

in  aortic  regurgitation,  233 

in  aortic  stenosis,  104.  242 

in  peritonitis.  373 

irregularity  of.  105.  263 

method  of  feeling,  104 

rate.  105 

rhythm  or  regularity,  105 

slow.  262,  393  (see  Bradycardia) 

tension,  108 

value  of,  103 

venous,  88 

volume,  106 


Pulse,  water-hammer,  233 

wave,  size  and  shape  of,  106 

(see  also  Arterial  walls) 

(see  also  Arterial  pressure) 
PupU,  15 

Argyll-Robertson,  15 

contraction  of,  15 

dilatation  of,  15 

irregularity  of,  15 
Pupils,  in  phthisis,  12 

reflexes,  15,  513 

tests  of  reflexes  of,  15 

with  sluggish  reaction,  15 
Purpura,  nosebleed  in,  17 
Pus  in  fffices,  406 

tube,  450 

tube,  cause  of  peritonitis,  373 
Pylephlebitis,  390 
Pyloric  stenosis,  in  cancer  of  stomacH, 

384 
Pylorus,  stenosis  of,  gastric  peristalsis 
in,  377 

stenosis  of,  peristalsis  in,  366 
I*yonephrosis,  418 
I*yorrhoea  alveolaris,  25 
I^uria,  423,  424 

Quinsy  sore  throat,  28 

Rachitis,  effects  on  chest,  60-63 

epiphyses  in,  40 

head  in,  6 

teeth  in,  20 

(see  also  Rickets) 
Radioscopy,  79,  287,  529-536 
RAles,  161-165 

bubblmg,  161 

consonating,  311 

crackling,  162 

crepitant,  163,  299 

diagnosis  of,  167 


i\i)f:\ 
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Rales,  **dry,"  162 

"moist,"  161 

musical,  164 

palpable,  101 

varieties  of,  161 
Raynaud's  disease,  49,  464 

disease,  gangrene  in,  49,  465 

disease,  syncope  in,  49,  519 
Reaction  of  degeneration,  517 
Recti,  separations  of,  369 
Rectum,  abscess  of,  443 

cancer  of,  444 

fissure  of,  443 

fistula  of,  443 

hemorrhoids  of,  443 

methods  of  examination,  443 

symptoms  which  suggest  exami- 
nation, 442 
Reflex,  lung,  136 
Reflexes,  512-513 

deep,  515 

exaggerated  pharyngeal,  29 

in  bulbar  paralysis,  29 

in  postdiphtheritic  neuritis,  29 

of  pupil,  513 

superficial,  516 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  234 

mitral,  212,  218 

pulmonary,  251 

tricuspid,  188,  247 
Penal  calculus,  419 

calcidus,  symptoms,  425 

calculus,  urine  in,  425 

colic,  395,  419 

disease,  ascites  in,  374 

disease,  diuresis  in,  1 

disease,  sweating  in,  1 

disease,  weight  in,  1 
Resistance,  sense  of,  136 
Resonance  (see  Percussion  resonance) 
Respiration  (see  Breathing) 


Respimtory  movements,  69-71 

sounds,  151-161  (see  Breathing) 

rhythm,  74 
Restriction  of  thoracic  movements,  70 
Retina,  16 

heniorrliage  of,  16 

hemorrhage  of,  in  ansmia,  16 

hemorrhage  of,  in  diabetes,  16 

hemorrhage  of,  in  nephritis,  16 
Retraction  of  thorax,  70,  73 

causes  of,  76 

causes,  lung,  291,  317 
Retrooele,  448 

Rheumatoid  arthritis,  495,  498 
Rickets,  arm  in,  40 

delayed  closure  of  fontanels  in,  6 

epiphyses  in,  40,  463 

head  in,  6 

rubbing  ofT  of  hair  of  head  in,  7 

spleen  in,  414 

sweating  of  head  in,  7 

teeth  in,  20 

with  kyphosis,  54 
Romberg's  sign,  511 
Rosary,  rachitic,  63 
Rose  spots,  diagnosis  of,  365 
Round- worm  in  faeces,  407 

Sahli's  test  for  hsemoglobin,  467 
Salpingitis,  450 
Sarcoma  of  arm,  38,  39 

of  belly  wall.  369 

of  femur,  456-457 

of  leg,  461 

of  lung,  OKlema  of  arm  in,  38 

of  mediastinum,  cedema  of  arm 
in,  38 

of  scapula,  55 

of  testis,  446 

of  thyroid  gland,  32 

of  tonsil,  27 
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Scapula,  angel-wing,  55 

prominent,  55 

sarcoma  of,  55 
Scar  from  syphilitic    ulcers   on  leg, 

461 
Scarlet  fever,  pharynx  in,  26 

fever,  tonsils  m,  26,  27,  28 
Scars  of  forehead,  8 

significance  of,  31 
Scoliosis,  with  twisting  of  spine,  54 
Scrotum,  446 

hernia  of,  447 

hydrocele  of,  446 
Scurvy,  gums  in,  25 
Senility,  tremor  of  hands  in,  43 
Sensation,  delayed,  512 

disorders  of,  511 

dissociation,  512 
Sepsis  with  jaundice,  15 
Septicaemia  with  jaundice,  394 
Serratus  paralysis,  scapula  in,  55 
Sexual  power,  517 
Shock,  diastolic,  284 
Sigmoid,  cancer  of,  404 
Skin,  diseases  of,  chronic,  blood  in, 
481 

in  jaundice,  14 

in  leprosy,  11 

in  myxcrdema,  10 

in  phthisis,  11 

itching  of,  in  jaundice,  393 

lesions  of,  trophic,  in  atrophic  ar- 
tliritis.  499 
Skull,  enlargement  of,  6 
Sleep,  loss  of.  2 
Smallpox,  eruptions  on  forehead  in.  9 

throat  in,  27 
Snuffles,  syphilitic,  17 
Sordes.  25 

Sounds,    cardiac,    171-179    (see   also 
Heart) 


Sounds  in  lung  fistula,  170 

respiratory,    151-161    (see  also 
Breathing) 
Spade-hand,  46 
Spasm,  muscular,  373,  490-492,  494 

psoas,  495 

tonic,  509-510 
Spasms,  clonic,  509-510 

hands  in,  44,  45,  46 

of  face,  13 
Spastic  paraplegia,  knee-jerk  in,  512 
Speech,  loss  of,  518 
Sphincteric  reflexes,  517 
Sphygmograph,  535 
Sphygmometer,  111  (see  Blood  press- 
ure) 
Spina  bifida,  55 

Spinal  cord,  pressure  on,  paraplegia 
in,  459 

cord,  severing  of,  knee-jerk  in, 
514 

curvature,  54,  66,  70 

curvature,  scapula  in,  55 
Spine,  chronic  diseases  of,  sphincteric 
reflexes  in,  517 

in    hypertrophic    arthritis,    501, 
502,  503,  504 

normal  flexibiUty  of,  504 

tuberculosis  of,  495 
Spleen,  diseases  of,  59,  412 

enlarged,      distinguished       from 
other    tumors,  415 

enlargement  of.  412,  414,  415 

palpation  of,  412-414 

percussion  of,  414 

in  portal  obstruction,  392 
Splenic  anaemia,  414,  415 
Spondylitis  deformans,  501 
Sputa,  appearance  of,  324 

examination  of,  324-329 

odor  of,  325 
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^uta,  origin  of,  324 

siCiining  of,  326 
Squint,  16 

Starvation,  breath  in,  21 
Statistics  on  bladder,  439 

on   gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts, 
387 

on  diseases  of  liver,  399 

on  joint  lesions,  506 

on  kidney,  416 

on  liver  disease,  1^86 

on  pancreatic  disease,  378 

on  thigh  disease,  455 

on  thigh  tumors,  456 
Stenosis,  aortic,  239 

mitral,  220 

of  a  bronchus,  73,  286,  323 

pulmonary.  252 

tricuspid,  250 
Stethoscope,  choice  of,  138 

use  of,  143 

varieties  of,  Ki8 
Stomach,  376 

cancer  of.  384,  385 

cancer  of,  glands  in,  'MS 

cancer  of,  statistics,  «i84 

cancer  of,  vomitus  in,  385 

contents,  acetic  acid  in,  382 

contents,  acidity  of,  381 

contents,  blood  in,  J^l 

contents,  blood  in,  tests  for.  ,'i81 

contents,  chemical  tests  of,  1382 

contents,  color  of,  ,'i81 

contents,  detennination  of  toUil 
acidity  of,  382 

contents,  free  hydrochloric  acid 
in,  tests  for,  382 

contents,     general    appearance, 
381 

contents,  in  achylia  gastrica.  382 

contents,  in  fermentation,  382 


Stomach,  contents,  in  stasis,  310 
contents,  inspection  of,  382 
contents,  lactic  acid  in,  383 
contents,  lactic  acid  in,  test  for, 

383 
contents,  method  of  ol)taining, 

;«i 

contents,  mucus  in,  382 
contents,  nitric  acid  in,  1^2 
contents,  nonnal  quantity  of,  381 
contents,  odor  of,  1^1 
contents,  sediment  in,  1^4 
contents,  significance  of  organic 

acids  in,  ,'^4 
contents,  total  acidity,  383 
dilatation  of,  378 
dilatation  of,  causes  and  symp- 
toms, 385 
dilatation  of,  diagnosis,  386 
dilatation  of,  statistics  of,  .*i84 
diseases  of,  incidence  and  diagno- 
sis of.  :«4 
distention  of,  methods,  380 
estimation  of  size  and  position, 

378.  :i80 
fluid  in,  palpation  of,  368 
hypemcidity  in,  385 
hypoacidity  in,  385 
hypogastric  bulging  of,  378 
inspection  and  palpation,  376 
methods  of  examination,  376 
normal  splash  sound  in.  378 
passing  of  tubes,  378 
secreting  and   motor  power  of, 

378 
test  meal  for  examination  of,  379, 

381 
tumor  in  cancer  of.  377 
ulcer  of,  statistics  of,  384 
visible  peristalsis  in,  377 
washing  of,  method,  381 
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Stomatitis,  breath  in,  21 

gangrenous,  26 
Stools  in  gastric  uloer,  385 

in  jaundice,  14,  393 

in  pancreatic  disease,  397 
Strabismus,  16 
Stridor,  respiratory,  523 
Strongyloides  intestinalis,  407,  412 
Strychnine  poisoning,  spasm  in,  510 
Subsultus  tendinum,  43 
Succussion,  169,  332 
Sugar,  428  (see  Glucosuria) 
Sunstroke,  coma  in,  522 

fever  in,  3 
Suppurations,    chronic,    ansemia    in, 

478 
Sweat,  in  jaundice,  14 
Syncope,  521 

local,  in  Raynaud's  disease,  49 
Syphilis,  arthritis  in,  495 

breath  in,  21 

chancre  of  penis  in,  445 

congenital,  teeth  in,  20,  21 

coryza  in,  17 

dactylitis  in,  48-50 

eruptions  on  forehead  in,  9 

glands  of  neck  in,  130 

hereditary,    delayed    closure    of 
fontanels  in ,  6 

inguinal  glands  in,  454 

jaundice  in,  393 

keratitis  in,  16 

loss  of  hair  in,  7 

mucous  patches  in,  18-25 

nodes  on  humerus  in,  38 

nose  in,  17 

of  frontal  bone,  7 

of  liver,  390 

of  lung,  325 

of  tongue,  23 

orchitis  in,  446 


S3rphilis,  palate  in,  29 

periostitis  in,  461 

periostitis,  scars  on  forehead  re- 
sulting from,  8 

ptosis  in,  16 

sores  about  nails  in,  52 

'strabismus  in,  16 

tonsils  in,  27 
Syringomyelia,  changes  of  nails  in, 
52 

claw-hand  in,  46 

felons  in,  50 

Morton's  disease  in,  50 

with  atrophic  arthritis,  498 
Systolic  murmur  (see  Murmur) 

Tabes  dbrsalis,  ataxia  in,  510 
dorsalis,  knee-jerk  in,  514 
dorsalis,  optic  neuritis  in,  16 
dorsalis,  parsesthesia  in,  512 
dorsalis,  paraplegia  in,  459 
dorsalis,  reaction  of  pupil  in,  15 
dorsalis,  Romberg's  sign  in,  511 
dorsalis,  sexual  power  in,  517 
dorsalis,  sphincteric  reflexes  in, 

517 
ulcer  of  toe  in,  465 
with  atrophic  arthritis,  498 
with  contraction  of  pupil,  15 

Tachycardia,  261 

Tactile  fremitus,  98, 297,  308, 318, 350 

Taenia  saginata,  407,  408 
solium,  407,  409 
nana,  407,  410 

Tallqvist's  test  for  hsemoglobin,  466 

Tape- worm  in  faeces,  407,  411 

Teeth,  20 

grinding  of,  21 

in  congenital  syphilis.  20 

in  cretinism,  20 

in  rickets,  20 
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Teeth,  time  of  appearance,  20 
Temperature,  2 

in  myxcedema,  3,  10 

in  nephritis,  3 

in  osteomyelitis,  acute,  456 

in  pathological  conditions,  3 

in  uncompensated  heart  disease, 
3 

malingering  in,  2 

significance  of,  2 

subnormal,  3 
Tenderness  in  general  {x^ritonitis,  373 

in  intestinal  diseases,  400 

L 1  peritonitis,  373 
Tenosynovitis,  41 

of  Achilles  tendon,  463 
Tension  of  pulse,  108 
Testes,  446 

absence  of  one  or  both,  447 

cancer  of,  446 

hsematocele  of,  447 

retained,  455 

sarcoma  of,  446 
Tetany,  spasms  in,  46 
Thigh,  455 

cancer,  metastatic,  457 

cramps  in,  causes  of,  458 

diseases  of,  statistics  on,  455,  456 

intermittent  claudication  of,  458 

meralgia,  parsesthesia  of,  457 

miscellaneous  lesions  of,  457 

osteoma  of,  456 

sarcoma  of,  456 

significance  of  scars  on,  456 

tumors  of,  statistics,  456 
Thoma-Zeiss  blood  counter,  475 
Thoracic  aneurism  (see  Aneurism) 

deformities,  62-68 

disease,  199-363 

disease,  methods  of  diagnosis  in, 
56-198 


Thorax,  paralytic,  63 

tender  points  on,  102 
Thrill,  97 

in  aortic  aneurism,  282 

in  aortic  stenosis,  243 

in  congenital  heart  lesions,  265, 
266 

in  mitral  regurgitation,  217 

in  mitral  stenosis,  222 

in  pulmonary  stenosis,  252 
Throat,  in  chicken  pox,  27 

in  diphtheria,  26 

in  smallpox,  27 

in  pharyngitis.  26 

in  scarlet  fever,  26.  27,  28 

methods  of  examination,  26 

with  streptococcus  infection,  27 
Thrombosis,  oedema  of  arm  in,  38 

of  mesentery,  375 

of  vein,  460 
Thrush,  27 
Thyroid  gland,  atrophy  of,  31 

gland,  malignancy  of,  32 
Tissues,  accumulation  of  fluid  in,  1 
ToV)acco,  shaking  of  head  in,  13 
Toe-drop  gait,  508 
Toes,  465 

lesions  of,  465 

tender,  after  typhoid  fever,  465 
Tongue,  22 

cancer  of,  23 

cancer  of,  glands  in,  30 

canker  of,  22 

coating  of,  22 

cyanosis  of,  22 

dry  bro^^Ti,  22 

fissures  of,  23 

geographic,  23 

herpes  of,  22 

hypertrophy  of,  24 

in  alcoholism,  22 
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Tongue,  in  cretinism,  10,  24 

in  dementia  paralytica,  22 

in  facial  paralysis,  22 

in  gastric  fermentation,  22 

in  hyperacidity  or  gastric  ulcer, 
22 

in  myxoedema,  24 

in  typhoidal  states,  22 

in  weakness,  22 

indentation  of,  22 

jaimdice  in,  22 

leukoplakia  buccalis,  23 

syphilis  of,  23 

tremor  of,  22 

tuberculosis  of,  23 

ulcers  of,  23 
Tonometer,  Gaertner's,  112 
Tonsil,  abscess  of,  28 
Tonsillitis,  acute,  28 

follicular,  28 

with  enlarged  glands,  30 
Tonsils,  26 

enlargement  of,  28 

general  redness  of,  26 

in  adenoids,  28 

in  diphtheria,  26,  27 

in  leukaemia  or  pseudo-leukflemia, 
28 

in  pharyngitis,  26 

in  sciirlct  fever,  26,  27.  28 

malignant  disease  of,  27 

membrane  on,  27 

metho<i  of  examination,  26 

Siircoma  of,  glands  in,  I^ 

syphilitic  ulcerations  of,  27 

tul)erculous  ulcerations  of.  27 

yellowish- white  spots  on,  27 
Topfer's  reagent,  382 
Tophi,  gouty,  diagnosis  of,  505 

in  gout,  test  for,  490 
Tort'coUis.  congenital,  32 


Torticollis  with  spasm,  32 
Toxaemias,  fever  in,  3 

in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  2 

in  tuberculosis,  2 

in  typhoid,  2 

leucocytosis  in,  478 

tremor  of  hands  in,  43 

with  jaundice,  15 
Toxaemias,  emaciation  in,  2 
Tracheal  tug,  283 
Tracheitis,  292 
Transverse   myelitis,  anaesthesia  in, 

512 
Traube's  semilunar  tympanitic  space. 

percussion  of,  371 
Trauma,  nosebleed  in,  17 

scars  on  forehead  resulting  from, 
8 
Traumatic  neuroses,  paralysis  in,  36 
Tremor,  510 
Tremors  of  hand,  43 


of  hands 
of  hands 
of  hands 
of  hands 
of  hands 
of  hands 
of  hands 
of  hands 
of  hands 


n  alcoholism,  44 
n  cold,  43 
n  fever.  43 
n  Graves'  disease.  44 
n  hysteria.  44 
n  multiple  sclerosis.  44 
in  nervousness.  43 
n  old  age.  43 
n  paralysis  agitans.  44 
n  toxaemia,  43 


of  hands 

of  tongue,  22 
Trichiniasis,  blood  in,  481 

oedema  of  eyelids  -n ,  1 4 

tenderness  of  leg  in,  461 

symptoms  of,  14 
Trichiuris  trichiura,  407,  411 
Trichomonas  in  test  ina  lis.  407 
Tricuspid  disease,  188,  247-251 

regurgitation.  246 

stenosis,  250 
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rrigemmal  neuralgia,  baldness  in,  7 

rrophic  disorders,  519 
disturbances,  48 

Trypanosomiasis,  blood  in,  481 
parasite  in,  485 

Tuberculosis,  arthritis  in,  494 
dactylitis  in,  48-50 
emaciation  in,  2 
epididymitis  in,  446 
in  ankle  bones,  463 
of  belly  wall,  369 
of  bone  of  arm,  38-40 
of  cervical  glands,  30 
of  hip,  lordosis  in,  54 
of  knee,  distinguished  from  siir- 

coma,  457 
of  mediastinal  glands,  526 
of  noee,  17 
of  omentum,  377 
of  peritoneum,  372,  374 
of  peritoneum,  anffniia  in.  374 
of  peritoneum,  emaciation  in.  374 
of  peritoneum,  signs  in,  374 
of  sacro-iliac  joint,  53 
of  spine,  495 
of  spine,  lordosis  in.  54 
of  the  lungs,  304-316.  534 
of  the  lungs,  acute.  316 
of  the  lungs,  advanced.  311 
of  the  lungs,  cavity  formation  in, 

313 
of  the  lungs,  chronic.  1^8-316 
of  the  lungs,  cough  in,  1^5,  ^^06 
of  the  lungs,  diagnosis  of,  ^^4- 

316 
of  the  lungs,  emaciation  in,  310 
of  the  lungs,  fever  in,  304 
of  the  lungs,  hemorrhage  in,  'M)5 
of  the  lungs,  hoarseness  in,  305 
of    the   lungs,   Litten's  signs  in, 
307 

37 


Tuberculosis  of  the   lungs,   physical 
signs  in,  304.  316 
of  the  lungs,  r&les  in.  306 
of  the  hmgs.  tuberculin  in,  304 
of  the  lungs,  with  emphysema, 

315 
of  tongue.  23 
of  wrist  joint ,  40 
orchitis  in,  446 
sores  about  nails  in.  52 
spinal  paraplegia  in,  459 
tonsils  in.  27 
vertebral,  abscess  in,  55 

Tul)erculous    peritonitis,    ascites    in, 
374 

Tug,  tracheal.  2S3 

Tumors,  ',\H 

abdominal,  78,  370 
nlxloniinal.  lordosis  in,  54 
alxlominal,     respiratory     move- 
ments of  belly  in.  365 
aneurismal.  281 
congenitiil.  of  back,  55 
in  cancer  of  peritoneum.  374 
in  cancer  of  stomach.  377 
in  epigastrium.  377.  ^^4 
in  local  peritonitis.  373.  374 
mediastinal,  290 
cpdema  of  arm  in,  38 
of  back.  54 
of  liver,  377 
of  pancreas,  377 
of  spine.  66 

Tympanites,  pulmonary,  321 

Typhoid  fever.  l)reath  in.  21 
fever,  noseblee<l  in,  17 
fever,  rose  spots  in.  365 
fever,  spleen  in.  414,  415 
fever,  tender  toes  after,  465 
fever,  toxieinia  in.  2 
fever,  Widal  reaction  in.  483 
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Ulceu  in  tuberculous  dactylitis,  49 

of  leg.  460 

of  stomach,  statistics  of,  384 

of  tongue,  23 

perforating,  of  toe,  465 
Uncinaria  americana,  407,  409 

eggs  of,  410 
Uncinariasis,  blood  in,  481 
Uraemia,  aphasia  in,  518 

breath  in,  21 

distinguished  from  apoplexy,  520 
Urate  of  sodium  in  gouty  deposits, 

503 
Urethra,  abscess  of,  445 

canmcle  of,  449 

discharge  from,  445 

glands,  abscess  of,  449 

stricture   of.   distended   bladder 
in.  440 
Urine,  acetone  in,  4.'iO 

acute  retention  of,  440 

albumin  in,  427,  428 

albumin  in,  Esbach's  test,  426 

albumin  in,  significance  of.  427. 
428 

albumin  in,  tests  for.  426 

amount.  419 

animal    j)ani.sites    in,    435,   436, 
437 

bile  in.  393 

blcKKl  in.  424.  433 

casts  in.  4.31-433 

chomical  examination  of.  425 

c«>l()r  of. 422 

crystals  in  sediment,  435 

(liacotic  acid  in.  430 

(liazo  reaction.  430 

e^^s   of    Bilharzia    hannatobium 
in.  412 

glucost'  in.  42S 

glucose.  Fohlinii's  t«st  for.  428 


Urine,     glucose,     fermentation    test 
for,  429 

in  bladder  disease,  441 

in  cystitis,  423 

in  diseases  of  pancreas,  397 

in  jaundice,  14 

in  kidney  disease,  420.  425.  428 

in  renal  suppuration,  423 

optical  properties  of,  422 

overconcentration  of,  441 

pus  in,  423,  434 

pus  in,  diagnosis  of  origin,  423, 
424 

reaction  of.  425 

retention  of,  in  acute  prostatitis, 
441 

sediment  of,  421 

sediment  of  free  cells  in,  433 

sediment  of,  microscopic  exami- 
nation of,  431 

sediments,  significance  of,  423 

shreds  in,  422 

significance  of  free  cells  in,  434 

specific  gravity  of.  421 

spermatozoa  in.  434 

total  solids  in,  421 

turbidity  of,  422 

unite  sediment  in,  423 
Uterus.  449 

Ciincer  of.  450 

endometritis.  450 

erosions  of  cervix,  449 

fibro-myoma  of.  450 

lacerations  of  cervix,  449 

malpositions  of.  449 

prolapse  of,  449 
Uvula.  28 

Vau?us.  462 

Valve  areas.  171 

Valvular  heart  lesions,  210-256 
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Valvular  lesions,  combined,  253 

Varicocele,  447 

Vanis,  4()2 

Vascular  [)henoniena,  87,  92 

phenomena  in  aortic  regurgita- 
tion, 230-234 
sounds,  182,  183 
tension,  108 
Vasomotor  disease,  519 
Veins,  abdominal,  365 
inspection  of.  88,  247 
pulsations  in  (see  Pulsation^ 
sounds  in,  183 
thrombosis  of,  460 
varicose,  460 
Ventricle,  dilatation  of,  209 

hypertrophy  of.  206-208 
Ventricular  septum,  defects  of,  266 
Vertebn»,    cer\ncal,    dislocation    of, 
32 
deviations  of,  33 
deviations  of,  due  to  habit  or  oc- 
cupation, 33 
deviations  of,  due  to  intracmnial 

disease,  33 
deviations  of.  in  asti^iatism,  33 
when  palpable.  368 
Vocal  fremitus,  167-169 

fremitus,  in  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion, 345,  350 
fremitus,  in  pneumonia,  298,  299 
fremitus,  in  pneumothorax,  332 
fremitus,  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, ;i08,  311 
fremitus,  spoken,  168 
fremitus,    whispered,    167,    298, 
3,50 
Voice  sounds  (see  Vocal  fremitus) 
Vomiting,  in  gastric  cancer,  384 
in  gastric  ulcer,  385 
in  general  peritonitis,  373 


Vomiting,   in   intestinal  obstruction, 

403 
Vomitus,  "coffee-ground,"  ;i84 
Vulva,  eczema  of,  448 

cedema  of.  448 

varicose  veins,  448 
Vulvo- vaginitis.  448 

Wasting  diseases,  depressed   fonta- 
nels in,  7 
Weeping  sinew,  41 
Weight,  gjiin  in,  1 

in  infectious  fevers,  2 

in  insonmia,  2 

in  malnutrition,  2 

in  myxcedema,  1 

in  old  age.  2 

in  toxsemic  stiites,  2 

increased  after  wasting  diseases,  1 

increased  hi  dropsy,  1 

loss  of,  2 

physiologiciil  clianges  in,  2 
Weil's  disease,  jaundice  in,  394 
Whooping-cough,  blooil  in,  481 

oedema  of  eyelids  in.  14 
Widal  reaction  in  typhoid.  483 
Winking  reflex.  517 
Wrist ,  enlargement  of  l)ones  in  pulmo- 
nary osteoarthropathy.  42.  43. 
47 
in  atrophic  arthritis,  47 
Wrist-drop  in  lead-poisoning,  36 
Wry-neck,  32 

X-HAY  in  diagnosis  of  Pott's  disease. 

495 
in  hypertrophic  arthritis,  501 
in  joint  examination,  489,  4fX)- 

493,  494 

Yellow  fever,  with  conjunctivitis.  14 
ferer,  jaundice  of,  394 
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